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Art.    I. — Memoir  on   the    Scythic    Version  of  the   Behittun 
Inscription.     By  Mr.  E.  Norris. 

[Read  3rd  July,  1852.] 

A  SHORT  time  before  the  departure  of  Colonel  Rawlinson  from 
Euglandy  at  the  close  of  last  year,  that  gentleman  gare  me  leare 
to  copy  and  publish  the  paper  casts  which  he  had  made  of  the  Scythio 
portion  of  the  Behistun  Monument  of  Darius,  together  with  any 
memoir  on  the  language  which  I  might  compile.  I  hare  arailed 
myself  of  his  permission,  and  the  following  paper  is  the  result  of  my 
labour. 

The  Scythic  version  of  the  monument  is  contained  in  the  three 
columns  which  are  seen  at  the  left  hand  of  the  first  engraving  of  the 
volume  commencing  Colonel  Rawlinson*s  Memoir  on  the  Persian 
Cuneiform  Inscription.  Of  these  three  columns,  the  middle  one  is  in 
a  state  of  almost  perfect  preservation;  those  on  each  side,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  &c-6imile  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  are  much  mutilated, 
more  especially  the  third,  which  was  in  such  a  condition  that  of  one 
half  of  it  no  connected  paper  cast  was  taken.  The  damage  which 
these  columns  have  suffered  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  the  flow 
of  rain  through  breaks  in  the  ledge  above,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
circumstance  that  all  the  damaged  portions  are  in  perpendicular  lines, 
running  in  close  proximity  to  long  bands  which  are  entirely  uninjured; 
and  that  no  detached  bits  appear  to  be  gone.  The  plates  now  pub- 
lished were  taken  from  the  casts  by  pantograph;  and  thus  the  form  of 
each  letter  has  been  kept,  and  the  proportionate  amount  of  loss  or 
damage  is  readily  seen.  In  this  way,  an  easy  means  is  afforded  of 
estimating  the  probability  of  any  proposed  restoration  of  lost  passages. 
The  character9  drawn  in  outline  are  all  conjectural  restorations. 

I  have  called  the  language  of  these  inscriptions  Scythic,  after 
Colonel  Rawlinson.     I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  it  is  a  language 
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Akt.    I. — Memoir  on   the    Scythic    Version  of  the   BehistuH 
Inscription.     By  Mr.  E.  Norris, 

[Read  Srd  July,  1852.] 

A  SHORT  time  before  the  departure  of  Colonel  Rawlinson  from 
Eugland,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  that  gentleman  gare  me  leare 
to  copy  and  publish  the  paper  casts  which  he  had  made  of  the  Scjthio 
portion  of  the  Behistun  Monument  of  Darius,  together  with  anj 
memoir  on  the  language  which  I  might  compile.  I  hare  availed 
myself  of  his  permission,  and  the  following  paper  is  the  result  of  my 
labour. 

The  Scythic  version  of  the  monument  is  contained  in  the  three 
columns  which  are  seen  at  the  left  hand  of  the  first  engraving  of  the 
volume  commencing  Colonel  Rawlinson's  Memoir  on  the  Persian 
Cuneiform  Inscription.  Of  these  three  columns,  the  middle  one  is  in 
a  state  of  almost  perfect  preservation;  those  on  each  side,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  &c-6imile  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  are  much  mutilated, 
more  especially  the  third,  which  was  in  such  a  condition  that  of  one 
half  of  it  no  connected  paper  cast  was  taken.  The  damage  which 
these  columns  have  suffered  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  the  flow 
of  rain  through  breaks  in  the  ledge  above,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
circumstance  that  all  the  damaged  portions  are  in  perpendicular  lines, 
running  in  close  proximity  to  long  bands  which  are  entirely  uninjured; 
and  that  no  detached  bits  appear  to  be  gone.  The  plates  now  pub- 
lished were  taken  from  the  casts  by  pantograph;  and  thus  the  form  ai 
each  letter  has  been  kept,  and  the  proportionate  amount  of  loss  or 
damage  is  readily  seen.  In  this  way,  an  easy  means  is  afforded  of 
estimating  the  probability  of  any  proposed  restoration  of  lost  passages. 
The  characters  drawn  in  outline  are  all  conjectural  restorations. 

I  have  called  the  language  of  these  inscriptions  Scythic,  after 
Colonel  Rawlinson.     I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  it  is  a  language 
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Akt.    I. — Memoir  on   the    Scytitir    Vermm  iff  tkt   BtskigtMM 
InxriptiofL.     By  Mk.  £.  NoB£i< 

JUrui  Zrd  JmJlil,  1852/ 

A  SHORT  time  before  the  dep&rtnre  of  Colonel  RawlinBon  from 
England,  at  the  close  of  la^t  jear,  that  gentleman  gave  me  leare 
to  copy  and  publish  the  paper  caEte  which  he  had  made  of  the  Scjthie 
portion  of  the  Behistan  Monument  of  DariuE,  together  with  any 
memoir  on  the  language  which  I  might  compile.  I  have  availed 
mjaelf  of  his  permission,  and  the  following  paper  is  the  result  of  mj 
labour. 

The  Scjthic  version  of  the  monument  is  contained  in  the  three 
columns  which  are  seen  at  the  left  hand  of  the  first  engraving  of  the 
volume  commencing  Colonel  Rawlinson*s  Memoir  on  the  Persian 
Cuneiform  Inscription.  Of  these  three  columns,  the  middle  one  is  in 
a  state  of  almost  perfect  preservation;  those  on  each  side,  as  will  be 
seen  bj  the  fifto-simile  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  are  much  mutilated, 
more  espedallj  the  third,  which  was  in  such  a  condition  that  of  one 
half  of  it  no  connected  paper  cast  was  taken.  The  damage  which 
these  columns  have  suffered  appears  to  have  been  caused  bj  the  flow 
of  rain  through  breaks  in  the  ledge  above,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
circumstance  that  all  the  damaged  portions  are  in  perpendicular  linos, 
running  in  close  proximity  to  long  bands  which  arc  entirely  uninjured; 
and  that  no  detached  bits  appear  to  be  gone.  Tho  plates  now  pub. 
lished  were  taken  from  the  casts  by  panU»graph;  and  ihnn  the  hmn  of 
each  letter  has  been  kept,  and  the  projKirtionafii  nrnhnni  t^  low  m 
damage  is  readily  seen.  In  this  way,  an  kmj  mmnn  m  nff'fvW)  tJI 
estimating  the  probability  of  any  profKiiM;d  rf;i«fl/»fati//ri  »A  W^  ^rf-*^^A-. 
TJie  characters  drawn  in  outline  are  all  fyinj^z-.tfiriftl  n^^ofn^.fttf 

I  have  called  the  language  of  thAMi  ^um-ft^t^utu*  t^^/On'     ^^// 
Colonel  Rawlinson.     I  hope  tf»  Im  abln  t^i  fth/m  tUl  it  *»•  «  ^/'»7«/v. 
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of  that  class  which  has  been  denominated  Tartar,  Scythic,  Tschudish, 
or  Mongolian ;  and  as  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  whj  one  of  these 
words  should  be  selected  rather  than  another,  the  denomination  given 
bj  Colonel  Rawlinson  is  retained.  The  particular  division  of  the 
class  of  language  which  I  would  compare  it  with,  is  one  which  has 
been  called  especially  Ugrian,  comprising  as  well  the  Magyar  and 
the  Ostiak,  as  the  Permian,  Zyrianian,^  Cheremiss,  and  others  spoken 
by  small  tribes  living  on  and  near  the  Volga;  it  has  analogies  which 
occasionally  may  be  nearer  to  the  Turkish  or  Mongolian,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  much  closer  analogies  may  be  found  hereafter 
with  some  other  languages  of  Asia,  which  would  at  once  end  all  our 
conjectures. 

How  long  the  use  of  the  Scythian  writing  lasted  may  not  be 
known ;  but  it  probably  was  not  used  before  the  time  of  Cyras,  nor 
subsequently  to  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  short 
inscription  of  Cyrus,  at  Murghab,  exists  in  a  Scythic  translation,  the 
earliest  relic  we  have;  and  I  have  recently  received  from  Snsa  the  copy 
of  an  inscription  in  the  same  language  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon,  who  began  to  reign  about  405  B.c.  (died  359} ;  and, 
singularly  enough,  the  inscription  is  equally  ungrammatical  with  the 
Persian  inscription  of  his  son  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  published  by  Lassen 
and  by  Rawlinson;  and  the  errors  of  grammar  consist  in  the  same 
confusion  of  cases  as  is  found  off  that  very  singular  monument. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  after  I  have  done  all  I  can,  much  will 
remain  to  be  effected  by  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  Ugrian  tongues, 
in  regard  to  which  I  can  pretend  to  nothing  more  than  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  grammatical  essays  and  very  scanty  vocabularies  which 
have  been  published  within  these  few  years  in  Russia  and  Germany. 
A  vernacular  knowledge  of  some  of  these  tongues  would  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  resemblances  which  cannot  be  seen  by  one  who  is  reduced 
to  laborious  hunting  through  the  columns  of  a  vocabulary,  and  who, 
after  all,  may  find  himself  in  possession  of  a  mistake.  The  main 
object  of  the  following  paper  is  to  put  the  version,  in  as  usable  a 
form  as  I  could  make  it,  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  such  know- 
ledge. I  believe  the  chapter  treating  of  the  values  of  the  numerous 
characters  in  the  alphabet  or  syllabarium  will  be  found  to  possess 
some  degree  of  completeness;  but  the  rest  of  the  work  is  only  a 
beginning,  and  no  one  is  more  assured  than  myself  how  much  remains 

1  The  true  spelling  of  this  word  is  restored  from  Rubomi  anthorittes;  the  S 
was  adopted  by  the  Germans,  to  suit  their  pronunciation,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Zend  language  ia  made  by  them  Send.  In  the  present  instance,  an  obviooi  con- 
fusion is  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  Z. 
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andone.  It  would  not  perhaps  bare  been  difficult  to  produce  a  more 
complete  memoir  by  a  longer  course  of  inyestigation ;  but  the  continual 
interruptions  caused  by  a  laborious  and  engrossing  occupation  prevent 
anything  like  a  steady  application  to  the  study.  It  is  therefore 
thought  best  to  publish  the  paper,  however  imperfect,  rather  than 
wait  for  any  possible  improvements.  I  know  that  I  am  speaking  the 
feeling  of  Colodel  Rawlinson  upon  this  matter  when  I  say  that  it  is 
under  every  consideration  desirable  to  put  his  materials  at  once  into 
the  hands  of  those  able  to  make  use  of  them ;  and  this  would  have 
been  done  earlier,^  but  for  his  anxiety  to  have  them  prepared  in  an 
available  form,  which  could  not  be  done  without  some  previous  study, 
and  which  his  own  more  important  researches  have  not  left  him  leisure 
to  complete  himself. 

The  inherent  difficulties  of  this  investigation,  the  little  which  is 
known  of  the  languages  analogous  to  that  under  consideration,  the 
damaged  state  of  the  monument  in  many  parts,  the  running  together 
of  all  the  words  without  division,  which  sometimes  causes  one  to 
mistake  the  beginning  of  a  subsequent  word  for  the  inflection  of  one 
preceding, — all  this  will  be  the  best  apology  for  the  fulures  which 
will  certainly  be  found  in  this  memoir. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  principal  interest  of  the  investi- 
gation is  philological  only;  but  here  and  there  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  will  be  gleaned  which  is  unintelligible  in  the  original  Persian; 
and  thus  a  few  accessions  may  be  obtained  for  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  vocabulary,  through  which  alone  we  can  hope  to  gain 
insight  into  seme  portions  of  the  early  history  of  mankind  in  Central 
Asia. 

The  question  will  no  doubt  be  asked,  what  people  it  was  who 
spoke  the  language  under  consideration ;  but  I  have  really  little  more 
of  positive  information  to  communicate  tlfan  what  is  stated  by  Colonel 
Rawlinson,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Persian  Inscription,  p.  32—  39.  In 
allusion  to  what  he  says  in  p.  37,  I  may  say  that  I  believe  the  lan- 
guage to  be  wholly  Scythic,  and  that  any  departure  from  that  type 
which  we  may  find  is  due  to  an  intercourse  with  nations  speaking 
Arian  tongues,  or  eke  to  the  probable  circumstance  that  the  inscrip- 
tions were  written,  not  by  natives,  but  by  Persians,  who,  because 
they  were  Persians,  wrote  it  with  a  foreign  admixture,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Russians,  who  almost  alone  write  the  Ugrian  languages, 
do  occasionally  mix  up  Russian  words  and  idioms  with  those  of  the 
Ugrian  tongues.  Perhaps  both  causes  concurred  to  produce  the  Arian 
influence  which  we  find.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  language 
was  that  of  the  pastoral  tribes  who  inhabited  the  Persian  empire ;  and, 
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whether  known  by  the  appellations  of  Dahse,  SacsB,  Mardi,  or  any 
others,  they  were  fundamentally  the  same  people,  and  spoke  similar 
languages,  which  probably  were  allied  to  the  language  of  Scythia 
Proper ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus,  the  extreme  east  of 
Europe  and  adjoining  parts  of  Asia,  where  that  branch  of  the  Tartar 
tongues,  especially  called  Ugrian,  is  still  spoken  by  different  tribes.  It 
is  but  a  feeble  ground  to  build  a  foundation  npon,  but  I  would 
observe  that  the  only  peculiar  name  found  attached  to  any  place  or 
province  of  Persia  is  the  one  attributed  to  Snsiana ;  every  other  name 
is  rendered  by  a  Persian  word,  often  corrupted,  but  still  Persian; 
while  Snsiana  is  called  neither  by  its  Greek  name,  nor  by  the  Semitic 
term  Elam,  nor  the  Arian  Uwaja.  The  name,  as  I  transcribe  it,  is 
Afarti  for  the  province;  Afarti,  the  people;  and  perhaps  A£Eurtu  a 
single  person;  and  this  Afar  may  have  been  pronounced  Avar,  or  Amar, 
or  Abar.  The  first  syllable  is  clearly  the  vowel  a,  though  in  two 
instances  we  find,  instead  of  the  vowel  a,  the  character  which  makes 
the  syllable  Han  of  the  Persian  name  Handita,  which  is,  however,  not 
quite  determined  in  sound.  The  remainder  of  the  word  is  written  by  a 
character  which  makes  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  of  the  brother  of 
Cambyses,  who  is  called  Smerdis  by  Herodotus,  Mardos  (or  Mardis) 
by  ^schylus,  Mergis  by  Justin,  and  Bardiya  in  Persian.  Now  we 
find  a  race  of  men  of  pastoral  and  predatory  habits  spread  about  in 
several  parts  of  Persia,  called  Mardi  and  Amardi.  Most  of  them  lived 
near  the  Caspian  Sea;  but  one  tribe  was  settled,  so  far  as  nomadic 
people  do  settle,  between  Snsiana  and  Persis.'  I  would  infer,  but  only 
as  a  guess,  that  the  people  who  spoke  the  language  of  the  inscriptions 
were  these  Amardi;  the  only  people  known  by  an  indigenous  name  in 
a  language  are  likely  to  have  been  the  people  who  spoke  that  language, 
and  they  might  give  their  name  to  the  province  over  which  they  wan- 
dered. This  is  an  inference  like  such  a  one  as  we  might  draw  from 
finding  three  nations  mentioned  in  a  Welsh  book  by  the  names  of 
Cymmry,  Ysgotieid,  and  Saesoniad.  We  know  the  second  and  third 
to  be  the  Scots  and  Saxons  from  the  similarity  of  the  names,  and  we 
suppose  the  unknown  name,  ''  Cymmry,*'  to  designate  the  Welsh,  the 
people  who  spoke  the  language  of  the  book.  The  name  of  the  Avars, 
or  Abars,  a  Scythian  people  located  about  the  Volga  in  the  sixth 
century,  a.d.,  who  for  several  years  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  decaying  Roman  empire,  would  suggest  an  affinity  to  the 
Amardi,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  Volga  tongues  to  the  language  of 
the  inscriptions  might  go  in  support  of  the  suggestion ;   but,  with  the 
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exception  of  each  reaemblanoes  of  *naine^iid  language,  the  admitted 
Scythic  character  of  the  Avars,  and  the  probability  that,  as  a  result 
of  their  early  and  enduring  settlement  in  Hungary,  their  language 
would  be  a  good  deal  mixed  up  with  the  Magyar  as  now  spoken,  I 
have  nothing  to  offer  in  corroboration. 

A  few  observations  remain  to  be  made  on  the  plates.  All  the 
characters  in  black  are  deeply  cut,  and  are  well  defined  on  the  paper- 
cast;  these  are  so  sharp  in  outline,  that  they  must  be  seen  upon 
the  rock  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  engraved  twenty-three 
centuries  ago,  and  may  be  depended  on.  The  shaded  characters  are 
more  or  less  perfectly  visible  on  the  paper  cast,  but  their  accuracy  can 
never  be  positively  vouched  for,  unless  where  the  word  is  pretty  well 
known  from  the  context ;  still  no  letter  has  been  so  set  down  which  is 
not  at  least  partially  visible.'  When  an  outline  only  is  given,  the  cha- 
racter has  wholly  disappeared  from  the  cast,  and  the  restoration  is 
conjectural.  Another  visit  to  the  rock  will  certainly  bring  out  letters 
here  and  there  which  are  gone  in  the  cast;  this  is  inferred,  not  merely 
from  the  loss  of  certain  words  in  one  cast  which  are  perfectly  visible 
in  duplicate  impressions,  but  also  from  the  appearance  on  some  parts 
of  the  inscriptions,  copied  by  hand,  of  words  which  are  invisible  on  all 
the  casts  taken. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  Memoir,  which  will  begin  by  a  verification 
of  the  alphabet,  followed  by  a  transcript  of  the  inscription  in  Roman 
characters,  letter  by  letter,  with  no  other  division  of  words  than  is 
found  In  the  original.  A  grammatical  sketch  of  the  language 
comes  next;  then  an  analysis  of  all  the  inscriptions;  and  finally  a 
vocabulary. 

THE  ALPHABET. 

The  Scythic  alphabet,  or  rather  syllabarium,  is  composed  of  about 
a  hundred  characters,  of  which  two  at  least  appear  to  be  ideographs ; 
ten  are  very  rarely  employed;  and  a  few  of  these  may  be  merely 
varied  forms  of  some  of  the  others.  Each  character  represents  a  syl- 
lable, which  may  be  either  a  single  vowel,  or  a  consonant  and  vowel, 
or  two  consonants  with  a  vowel  between  them  :  examples  of  these  are 
Ifc  a,  />-  nt,  ^Y  p<ir,  and  >^^>^  ok.  It  may  be  here  observed 
that  in  characters  whose  sounds  are  known  more  or  less  accurately,  I 
have  always  used  one  of  the  vowels  a,  i,  or  u,  as  in  the  Persian 
language,  from  which  chiefly  any  notion  of  the  power  of  the  Scythic 
characters  has  been  obtained :  whenever  the  vowel  «  or  o  is  used,  it  is 
an  indication  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  power  of  the  character,  and 
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that  the  syllable  representing  it  has  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
identification^  and  to  avoid  the  awkwardness  of  haying  to  read  a 
character  without  a  sound.  In  every  case  of  doubt  I  have  adopted 
the  power  proposed  by  Westergaard  in  his  able  Memoir,  printed  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen, 
1844,  to  the  value  of  whose  results,  though  based  on  very  insufficient 
materials,  I  can  bear  the  fullest  testimony. 

Many  of  the  characters  resemble  those  of  the  Babylonian  alphabet, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  more  civilized  Babylonians  adapted  their 
cumbrous  mode  of  writing  to  the  language  of  the  uncivilized  Scythians, 
in  the  same  way  as  we  employ  the  Roman  alphabet  for  the  languages 
of  Africans  and  Polynesians,  using  only  such  characters  as  are  wanted 
in  the  new  language.  The  Babylonians  thus  were  able  to  effect  their 
object  by  one-third  of  the  characters  which  they  used  in  writing  their 
own  language,  discarding  a  very  superfluous  amount  of  homophones 
and  ideographs  which  had  been  either  the  result  of  a  transition  from 
hieroglyphs  or  picture-writing,  or  else  were  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealment,  and  of  retaining  the  art  of  writing  in  the  hands 
of  a  privileged  few.  This  similarity  of  form  ha«  frequently  aided  in 
assigning  the  power  of  a  Babylonian  or  Scythic  character,  in  cases 
where  the  amount  of  evidence  was  greater  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  There  is  usually  some  difference  of  shape  between  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Scythic  group,  as  there  is  between  two  different  specimens 
of  the  same  Babylonian  character;  but  they  are  generally  nearly 
enough  alike  to  be  recognizable :  as  examples,  the  following  may  be 
adduced : — 
Bab.  Scyth.         Bab.        Scyth.       Bab.  Scyth.         Bab.  Scytk 

-rf<T=-Tn<  «=iT=^:iT  ::^rr=^<TT  <^=<^^ 

ri  at  8  vi  OT  mi. 

In  forming  the  characters  at  Behistun  there  is  raore  elegance  in 
the  shape  and  grouping  of  the  wedges  than  at  Persepolis  and  else- 
where :  in  the  former  we  have  >-fe ,  where  the  latter  has  >-^ ;  and 
generally  the  stiff  wedges  of  the  latter  are  all  of  the  same  size,  and 
placed  parallel  to  each  other,  while  those  at  Behistun  have  a  curved 
outline:  when  four  are  together,  the  middle  ones  are  much  smaller 
than  the  others,  and  the  wedges  closing  a  character  horizontal  at 
Persepolis  converge  in  the  Behistun  Inscriptions. 

In  one  or  two  points  of  phonography  this  alphabet  resembles  that 
used  by  the  Tamils :  there  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  surd 
and  sonant  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  and  in  the  middle 
of  a  word  the  same  consonant  must  have  been  pronounced  as  a  sonant 
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when  single,  and  a  surd  when  double.  The  Da  of  Darins,  for  example, 
is  made  by  the  same  character  as  the  Ta  of  Takabara;  and  the  Ku  of 
Karus  and  Knganaka  does  not  differ  from  the  ^  of  Gndros:  examples 
of  the  double  consonant  in  the  middle  of  words  are  Gumatta,  Kappis- 
sakanis,  Yuttana,  and  very  many  others.  This  rule  is  not  precisely 
without  exception,  but  it  is  very  generally  observed. 

I  have  arranged  the  alphabet  in  the  following  order: — vowels, 
labials,  gutturals,  dentals,  aspirates,  liquids,  and  sibilants,  concluding 
with  the  semi-vowel  y.  In  alleging  the  evidence  for  the  sounds 
attributed  to  each  character,  the  admitted  corresponding  Persian  word 
is  given,  as  transcribed  by  Colonel  Rawlinson. 

VOWBLS. 

1.    n^  a. — This  character  occurs  in  the  following  names: 
][][^   ►.Jiy   y^y   ►.^.-  j:^  [A  na  va  ak  kas]  II.'  43.   Anamaka. 
^t^  yjl^^y   >^y   CA  rak  ka]  III.  36.    Arakka. 

}}^  y::«-y  >^y  y-<  ^yyy<  j^yy  ca  mk  ka  tar  n  s]  i.  27. 

Arakadrish. 
]]^  ^"^^  >^y    ^    ^.-    J^yy    [A  ak  ka  van  ni  s]    I.  5.     Ha- 

khdmanish. 
|][^   J:<yy   ^y.-  >-J:y   QA  s  ^i  na]   I.  58.    Atnna. 

W    J^TT    <!-    ^^   "T^    ^   ^TT     [A  s  81  ya  ti  ya  s] 

II.  84.    Atriyatiya. 
\]^   ^   »-y^   ^S^  ^    S^yy    [A  u  ti  ya  m  s]  II.  46.    Autiydra. 

This  character  appears  not  to  have  been  used  otherwise  than  as 
an  initial. 

2.  ^f:  «. — The  evidence  for  the  value  of  this  character  is  much 
less  weighty  than  for  the  vowel  a;  but  the  power  seems  not  less 
certain.     The  only  names  I  find  it  in  are  these— 

}}^  >-yyy^   ^  B^fy   [A  n  i  ya]    I.  13.    Hariva. 

^yyy  E^  ^fy  y^y   n.  33.   QHu  l  ya  va],  of  which  the  Persian 

transcript  is  mutilated. 
E^  ^fr   K   *"^T   D  J»  w  na]    I.  11-2.    Yuna. 

>  The  referenoes  are  made  to  the  eolumns  at  Behistun ;  those  in  small  Roman 
numerals  refer  to  the  minor  Inseriptions,  which  are  not  genendly  engraved  here. 
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But  the  concurrence  of  the  Bahjlonian  ►^^  which  is  certainly 
i,  and  the  sounds  of  the  compound  Scjthic  ^^YY  and  Babylonian 
►►^YI,  which  are  as  certainly  ya,  give  the  highest  probability  that 
the  power  of  this  character  is  the  one  given. 

t3.    /  u, — This  vowel  is  found  in  the  following  names: 

:^-TT    -TTK    ^    m    <    !^n     C^a  «  y*  va  u  «]   I.  1. 

DariyaTush. 
y^y   <    <^^   S^yy    V     t^*  u  vl  s  sa]    H.  37,  40.    Vumlsa. 

TY^    ^   ^]^  ^fy  ^yfy    J:<yy    [A  u  ti  ya  m  s]  11.  46.   Autiydra. 

^^   ^   >-^y   [Ya  u  na]   vi.  23.    Yuna. 

y^y   ^   ^p   ^y  CVa  u  uk  ka]    III.  92.    Vahuka. 

It  is  also  found  in  the  name  of  Ormazd;  but  as  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  or  not  the  initial  character  ^^^-y  may  be  a 
phonetic^  or  a  determinative  as  in  Babylonian^  it  is  not  brought 
forward  in  proof.  The  Persian  ^'Dahyaush"  is  usually  transcribed 
^.-yy  ff  ^^fy  ^  J^yy  [Ta  W  ya  u  s] ;  but  in  III.  65  the  ^ 
is  replaced  by  ^yyy  hu:  and  in  xv.  12,  we  have  ^^yV  ^  replaced 
by  ^^yy^  yt«.  An  additional  evidence  is  the  undoubted  value  of 
^  in  Babylonian.     We  have  ^  for  /  in  the  Artaxerxes  Inscription. 

4.  ^Vy  0. — This  character  has  not  been  found  hitherto  in  any 
name,  and  the  only  evidence  of  its  power  is  the  sound  given  to  the 
similar  Babylonian  character  ^^. 


Labials. 

The  preceding  remarks  upon  the  confusion  of  the  surd  and  sonant 
powers  of  the  consonants  are  valid  here.  There  are,  however,  at  least 
two  distinct  forms  of  one  of  the  combinations  in  which  the  labial  conso- 
nant appears,  though  the  difference  is  not  that  which  we  make  between 
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b  and  p,  I  have  called  one  of  these  fonns  pa  and  the  other  ba,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction  merely;  there  was  no  reason  why  the  appellations 
should  not  have  heen  reversed.  I  belieye  the  consonant  was  the  same 
in  both. 

5.  ^Y  ba. — ^This  character  is  found  in  the  following  proper 
names: 

^y   ^y>-    j^y   [Ba  pi  lu]    II.  l.    BaWru. 

^y  ,^yy^  ^y^  ^yyy^  j:<yy  QBa  ik  tar  n  s]  vi.  17.  Bakh- 

tarish. 
^y   j-yy^^   ^^  "-y^   ^yy  [Bagayatls]    1.41.   Bagayadish, 

^y   >.^>-   ^y.-  Jiyy   [Ba  ak  ^i  s]    H.  85.    Bakhtarish. 

^y   Sl^y   ^y   ^]   t^   C^a  %  ba  tu  ksfl]    I.  12.    Katpatuka. 

>-^y^   jny   ^^  [Arbaya]    I.  11.    Arabdya. 

<B^   E^yy   ^i-yy   y^  ^y   [Vi  s  ta  as  ba]   I.  3.    Vlshtdspa. 

^^   y^   ^y   ^»-yy  [Xakvasbata]  11.61,63.  KhamaspAda  (?). 

«-<    »-y^    .-yy^     ^y.-    ^y    >-t:y    [Patlikrabbana]    11.75. 

Patigraban^. 
^y   ^y   ^y^   '^yy^   (»^^y)  [Bakapiikna]  III.  91.  Bagabigna. 

^y   ,^y  ^^  ^^     Y    [Ba  ka  pn  nk  sa]    III.  91.    Bagabuksha. 

^y   ^    y    [Ba  r  sa]    xv.  13.    PArsd. 

^^    ^y   y^<   »-^yy»-   •^^y   y^y    [Uk  ba  tar  ra  an  va]     I.  56. 

Upadarma. 

Eight  of  the  above  words  have  ba  in  Persian,  and  four  have  pa, 
corresponding  with  ^y.  It  is  also  found  xi.  as  a  transcript  of 
the  Persian  word  Paruzandndm,  made 

Sy   ^    }]   *^^y   "<y   ^yy^   [Ba  m  za  na  na  m.] 
The  character  has  a  similar  value  in  Babylonian. 
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6.  >-<  pa  is  found  in  these  words: 

>-<   ►-y^  >-yy^   ^y.-  ^y   ^t]    CP»  ^  Ik  mb  ba  na]    11.  35. 

Patigraband. 
^I^fy  y^y   »-<   yy^y   COar  va  pa  tas]   II.  76-7.    Gannapada. 

>-^y^   ►-<   >-^y^    [Ar  pa  ra]    II.  66.    Arbird. 

^«-   >-yt:   ^y   >-<    ^^y^   [Ni  ti  t  pa  al]    I.  59.    Naditabira. 

In  these  four  words  the  ►<  renders  the  Persian  sounds  of 
pa  or  hi;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  similar  use  of 
this  and  the  following  letter  y^yyy  as  a  plural  suffix,  induces  a 
belief  that  the  Scjthic  language  admitted  the  rules  of  vocalio 
harmony  which  are  prevalent  in  the  Magyar^  Finnish,  Turkish, 
Mongol,  Manchu,  and  other  languages  of  the  family;  >-^  contain- 
ing the  narrow,  and  y^yyy^  the  open,  vowel:  in  other  words, 
being  pronounced  pe  and  pa,  A  further  investigation  of  this  subject 
must  be  left  to  those  who  are  skilled  in  these  tongues;  and  the  &ct 
will  no  doubt  be  decided  by  the  intelligence  of  a  Gabelentz,  Schott,  or 
Castren. 

7.  y^yyy  /<»• — ^^Ws  letter  has  not  yet  been  found  in  any 
proper  name;  but  it  is  here  classed  among  the  labials,  because  it 
forms  the  plural  number  as  a  suffix  to  certain  words  instead  of  >-<,^ 
and  because,  in  the  phrase  farruirsarra-fa-ha,  frequently  repeated  in 
the  inscription,  the  /a,  in  one  instance  (II.  28),  is  replaced  by  ►^y, 
which  is  certainly  p.     These  reasons  show  that  the  sound  is  a  labial; 

fa  is  selected  merely  differentioB  catua, 

^  These  suffixes  are  not  added  indiscriminately,  but  the  termination  y^yyy 
follows  words  whose  last  syllable  begins  with  a  liquid  or  semi-vowel,  while  ►< 
follows  those  beginning  with  any  other  consonant;  we  have  thus  Assora-ia, 
Arbaya-fa,  Yauna-fa,  &c.,  for  Assyrians,  Arabians,  and  lonians;  and  Vata-pa, 
Sakka-pa,  Markus-pa,  &c.,  for  Medians,  Sacn,  and  Margians.  This  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  vocalic  harmony  as  prevalent  m  the  Mancho, 
Mongol,  and  Turkish  Umguages,  in  all  which  certain  consonants  always  aflRsct 
certain  vowels. 
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8.  ^Y*"  pi, — Found  in  the  following  words: 

^TIT  ^TT   ^T*"  ^IT   tew  8  pi  8]   I.  4,    Chishpiah. 
^y   ^y>-   5^y   [Ba  pi  in]    II.  49.    Babiru. 

^]   tty   ^yi-  :^yy    y    ^T   <-   ^TI    CKappisaakame] 

III.  24.     Kapishkanish. 
^y  ,>iy  ^y>-  ,^yy^    (^j:y)  [Bakapiikna]III.  91.  Bagabigna. 

This  character  has  the  same  value  in  Babylonian. 

9.  {^^  f>u. 

Jpy   ^^    j^^   ^^     Y    [Bakapnuksa]    III.  91.    Bagabuksha. 
tmy    j^>-   ^yyy   ^z^^   ^Kanpuchiya]  I.  24.    Kambujiya. 

t.t:y    ^»-    Jyy   ^""II  f  ^*^  P'*  °^  **]    ^"-  ^®»  ^^-    Nabunita. 

Made    ^^   in    the    Artaxerxes    Inscription.        The    Babylonian 
►-^»-   has  the  same  yalne. 

10.  >-y   par, 

►-y   ^^^   [Par  san]    I.  10.    Pdrsa,  Persia. 

^1   ^>^]]]   [Par  sar]    II.  38.    Pdrsa,  a  Persian. 

»-y    ^^y    y*^   CPar  thn  vas]    II.  68.    Parthwa. 

^^^   ^^^   ^►.yy   >-y    .^Jiy   [Vi  in  ta  par  na]    III.  42-3.   Vida- 

frana. 
^►.yy   ,^y   »-y   >-^yy--   [Ta  ka  par  »]   vi.  24.    Takabara. 

J^yy   >-y   ^^yy   [S  par  ta]   vi.  22.    Sparda. 

>^^>-<   >-y   y*^y   [Kan  par  va]    III.  90.    Gaubaruva. 

^T    RTT    H    ^^T    ^^I    ^TT^    ^^*'  ru  za  na  na  m]    Pamza- 

ndn^,  in  the  small  Insoriptions. 
The  similar  Babylonian  >^  is  read  bar. 
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11.  5:J  far. 

^   *^y^  &:ff   [Far  ti  ya]    I.  23.    Bardija. 

^   ^yfy    ^TT*"   ""T^   ^TT   t^ar  m  var  U  e]   II.  ^0.    Fravartish. 

X^  '-^yy--   ^^yy   [Far  »  ta]  II.  79.    Frada. 

^Y  ^^yy*"  T^T  ^^yy  '"^yy^^  ^yy^  ^^^ » va  ta » mj 

Fram^ULram,  in  the  small  Inscriptions. 

This  letter  appears  to  have  the  power  of/  only,  when  coming 
before  a  syllable  beginning  with  r,  which  is  its  nsnal  position;  and 
unless  when  spdluig,  I  represent  it  by  /  only  in  such  cases,  writing 
Frata,  Fruvartis,  instead  of  Farrata,  FarruvarHs. 

12.  ►^^  P«<. — The  only  name  in  which  this  character  is 
written  is  >^y  ^yy^  t:^^  yy^y  [Ka  m  pat  tas],  II.  20— in 
Persian  Kapada.  It  seems  clear  that  the  character  must  have  had 
something  like  this  sound,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  be  another  form  of 
ha  and  pa,  which  is  very  unlikely;  but  as  the  sound  of  pat,  by 
doubling  the  consonant,  would,  as  a  general  rule,  produce  the  surd  t^ 
while  Kapada  has  the  sonant  d,  its  value  is  set  down  at  the  lowest 
degree  of  certainty.  It  is  a  character  of  rare  occurrence,  and  I  do  not 
remember  it  in  any  other  word  than  ^ty  t^^  *"^y»  "*  ^'  ^^» 
which  may  represent  the  Persian  ayadana;  but  the  passage  where 
the  word  is  found  is  very  obscure. 

13.  tty    p. — The    only    proper   name   including    this  letter   is 

^]  tt]  5^y-  t5yy  V  ^y  <-  ^yy  [Ka  p  pi  s  sa  ka  ni  s] 
III.  24.  Kapishkanish.  It  is  true  that  it  occurs  in  the  name  of 
Valiyazdata,  in  the  detached  inscription  H;  but  as  the  same  name  is 
written  several  times  with  ^^y  <,  instead  of  ^^y  /},  and  the  word 
rcM|tiirr4  i^  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  ►^y  is  an  error  of  the 
en^ravnr.  The  character  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  names  in  the 
Naknh  l-Htifftam  tiimotlption,  apparently  forming  a  plural,  iustead  of 
y^yyy  -^'^  "**  ^^  ^^^^*  ^^^^^  Koomn  docirdvo  OH  to  its  being  a  labial. 
Iti  lUhjfhMiInd  if  hn.*!  ihi*  tMiw«ir  nf  a  tctritiliml  ;>,  »uch  ns  I  ascribe 
(m  ii. 
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It  may  be  observed  here,  in  respect  of  these  terminal  consonants, 
that  those  ending  with  k  and  n  have  each  three  forms,  one  of  which 
appears  usually  to  follow  the  vowel  a,  another  i,  and  the  third  u;  sa 
ah,  iky  vk;  an,  in,  un.  Those  with  r  and  s  have  each  two  forms,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  I  have  distinguished  them  by  the  omission 
or  addition  of  the  vowel  a,  calling  one  set  r  and  «,  the  other  ar  and 
as.  This  is  done  when  transcribing  or  spelling  merely;  but  when 
the  inscriptions  are  divided  into  pronouncible  words,  I  write  ap  and 
at  for  the  initial  p  and  t,  and  ir  and  is  for  the  initial  r  and  «,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  ar  and  <u;  when  similar  vowels  come  together  in 
the  same  word,  as  Au,  un,  I  omit  one,  writing  hurt.  In  merely  tran- 
scribing the  inscriptions,  without  arbitrarily  dividing  the  words,  this 
is  clearly  inadmissible. 

14.  ►»-  a/. — The  authority  for  this  value  is  but  small,  and  I  have 
had  some  idea  of  calling  it  ^  as  a  mark  of  ignorance.  It  occurs  twice 
in  line  7,  col.  II.,  in  the  word  meaning  '^  Susian^,"  which  is  usually 
written  If^  ^T  i^  C-^  ^^  ^G-  ^°  ^^**  ^^^^  *^6  word  is 
written  ►►-  ^I  1^'  ^^^  ^^^  would  seem  to  give  the  vowel. 
In  col.  I.  40  there  is  a  word  ►»-  >-y^  ^^yy  ^  ^^^^  y\  » 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  transcript,  and  not  a  translation,  of  the 
Persian  pcUiydvahiya,  somewhat  clumsily  rendering  it  aftiyavan 
ya  hu  I  think  the  character  occurs  in  col.  III.  36,  in  the  word 
>^^  >-Y^  ^^TT'  ^^^^^f  ^^  Persian,  as  read  by  Colonel  Rawlinson, 
in  his  Notes  and  Corrections,  page  v. :  but  the  value  of  the  Persian 
►^Y  is  not  certain,  and  the  Scythic  transcript  is  &r  from  clear:  it 
appeared  at  first  to  be  T**^;  but  then  the  perpendicular  required 
before  proper  names  would  be  wanting.  It  seems,  on  the  whole,  miBafe 
to  draw  any  conclusion  from  this  name,  and  the  transcription  of  la 
here  provisionally  retained ;  perhaps  a  nasal  an  might  conciliate  all : 
we  should  have  Audita  for  ''Hafidita,**  and  the  Susians  would  be 
Amardiy  an  identification  of  some  interest. 

15.  ►■yy^^  pe. 

16.  y^  po. 

There  is  no  authority  for  either  of  these  values.     I  have  taken  pe 
for  the  first,  because  I  find  it  in  the  words  •^yy*"   •"TTTK    (™^'^" 
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ing  in  all  probability  "ears/*  in  Zyrianian  pdy),  and  in  the  word 
•^yy*^  "^^n*"  (^^-  ^^'  " crucified- (1),  in  Ostiak  pema,  "a  cross'').^ 
The  value  of  po  for  y^  I  take  from  Westergaard,  on  the  ground 
of  its  often  following  the  character  ^y  ap  in  the  same  word. 
I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  he  is  right. 

Gutturals. 

The  obsenrations  at  the  beginning  of  the  Labial  Series  are  valid 
here :  we  have  two  ka*a  and  two  kar'a,  which  I  distinguish  by  varying 
the  consonant,  but  without  supposing  that  such  a  distinction  really 
existed  in  the  language.  In  fact,  I  am  on  the  whole  of  opinion  that 
the  difference  was  rather  in  the  vowel. 

17.   >^y  ha. — Found  in  these  proper  names: 

^]  tSz]  tz]>-  t<yy   V   "^I    <'^    ^yy    [Ka  p  pi  s  sa  ka  ni  s] 

III.  24.     Kapishkanish. 
^y   ^)^y  ^y   t^]  t^   CKa  t  ba  tu  kas]    I.  12.    Katpatuka. 

>^y   ^y   ^y   >-^y   >^y   CKa  t  ba  tu  ka]   vi.  22.  Idem. 

j}^  yC>-^y   ^y    CA  mk  ka]  III.  36.    Araklia. 

y^«-y   >^y   ^^-y    [Rak  ka  an]  II.  54,  73.    Ragd. 

y   .-^«-    ^]   [Sa  ak  ka]    I.  14.    Saka. 

^y  ^^  ^^   ^^    y   [-Ba  ka  pu  uk  sa]  III.  91.    Bagabuksha. 

^y  ^^  ^y»-   >-yy^   >-t:y   [Bakapiikna]  III.  91.    Bagabigna. 

Ka  is  also  found  in  the  names  of  Arakadrish,  I.  27;  Akhdmaniah, 
I.  5;  Varkdna,  II.  68;  Vahuka,  III.  92;  Takabara,  vi.  24;  Tigrak- 
huda,  vi.  20-1 ;  Zaraka,  vi.  18;  Krdka,  vi.  25;  Sakuka,  and  perhaps 
some  others. 

*  In  this  and  similar  cases  I  am  compelled  to  anticipate.  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  show  that  the  Ostiak,  Zyrianian,  and  other  Ugrian  tongues  are  allied  to  the 
languages  under  investigation ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  statement  in  the  text 
must  be  taken  guanitim  valeai.  The  transcription,  at  all  events,  is  left  with  the 
vowel  0,  the  sign  of  doubt  or  ignorance. 
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18.  ►^>-<  gau, — This  character  is  ohviously  a  compound,  made 
up  of  ^^^  <^  ^^^  ^  ^«       I^  ^s  found  in — 

^^^<   y^y   tl^y   ^--yy  [Gau  va  ^  ta]  I.  27.    Oaumata. 

>-^»-<    ►y   y^y  QGau  par  va]     III.  90.      Gauhamva. 

19.  ^yy^^  ffdt.      This  is  found  only  in  the  word 

^y    '^yy*'^    ^^fl  '^T^   ^TT  CBagayatis]  1.41.  Ba^yadish. 
The  impression  is  not  yery  clear;  but  I  think  it  is  certain.     Made 
^l^p  in  the  Artaxerxes  Inscription.       The  guttural  is  corroborated 
by  the  Babylonian  ^-yy^A  ^• 

20.  ^yy^  ^*' — Not  found  in  any  proper  name.  Westergaard 
(p.  326)  supposes  it — no  doubt  correctly — to  be  a  guttural,  and  prefers 
the  value  of  kho.  I  rather  take  hi,  for  greater  simplicity,  and  because 
the  similar  Babylonian  \^^  has  that  value.  As  a  corroboration  of  its 
power  as  a  guttural,  cf.  II.  22  and  II.  38,  where  ikka  and  ikhi  have 
precisely  the  same  signification ;  compare  also  the  Parsanikka  of  I.  1, 
and  the  Parsanikki  of  the  detached  Inscription  A,  and  of  I.  58  and  61. 

22.  yy^  itu.— In 

yy^   TI^   CKu  rus]  I.  39.    Kurush. 

y^y  yy^  s^yy  cva  ku  s]  i.  26.  Magush. 
^yy*^  tt^  ^n  c^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^-  '^^'  ^^-  ^a^^^^- 
tT!^  ^tt  y*"^  ^tfr  ^yy  t^^  ^°  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^-  ^^-  Gudrush. 

y^  ::^  ^'-yy   ry^   J^yy  [Tha  t  ta  ku  s]  l.  U.   Thatagush. 

^yy  ly^  ^y  ""^yy*"  t^  ^^^  ^  ^'^  ^-  ^*-  skudra. 

yy^    ^«-   ^^  [Ku  si  ya]  vi.  25.    KushiyA. 

^}  i\^  !^y^  ^i^  ^^yyy  t^*^^  ^°  **'  ™  «o  i-  ^o. 

Nabukhudrachara. 
J^yy  yy^  tt^  ^y  ^^^   ^]  CS  ku  in  ka  k  ka]  Detached  K. 

Sakuka. 
yy^    ^0     ^Tyyyy    .-fiy    ^Siy   ^---y   [Ku  uk  kan  na  ka  an]    II.  5. 

Kugauaka. 
The  similar  Babylonian  ]^  is  pronounced  ku. 
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22.  ryyyy  katu 

iyyyy   ^^   ^yyy   ^^yy  [Kan  pu  chi  ya]    I.  24.    Kabujiya. 

yy^   ^^    ^yyyy   i-J:y    »S^y    »-»^y    [Ku  uk  kan  na  ka  an]     II.  5. 

Kuganaka. 
^B^   ^fi  ^^  '-t]   t^yy  [Vi  ya  kan  na  s]  II.  72.    Viyakhna. 

S-yyyy   ^^'^TT   ^^IT*"  [J^&n  ta  ra]  vi.  19.    Gadara. 

Westergaard  saspected  the  value  of  this  letter  (see  p.  297)^  bat 
hesitated  to  place  it  on  his  list. 

23.  ^  kar. 

y^  ff    ^    '-yyy<     ETTT    S^yy    [T^a  hi  kar  n  chi  s]    H.  3.5. 

Thaigarchish. 
^   >^y  [Kar  ka]  vi.  25.    Krdka. 

^   ^^    ^   ""^yy*^  tT«  «k  ^^  ra]  ni.  50.     Thukra. 
U   J^     *"yyy^  Sakam  in  the  Artaxerxes  Inscription  =  Sakri. 

24.  ^y^fy  ^ar. 

y^   V   ^y^TT   "^y^   ^^ft  t^s  sa  gar  ti  ya]  II.  59.    Asagartiya. 
^y^f^  y^y   *^<   yy^y  C^^ar  va  pa  tas]  II.  76-7.    Garmapada. 

25.  t:^  kas. 

^^  ^t]   y^y   ^^"^  tt^  [A  na  va  ak  kas]  II.  43.    Anamaka. 
^y   J^^y   ^y   i^y  t^  [Katbatukas]  I.  12.     Katpatuka. 

WWWM^  Bt>  tt^  [Sar  ra  in  kas]  I.  12.  Zaraka.  The 
be^nning  of  this  name  is  lost;  in  vi.  18,  the  orthography  is 
j^^yyy  »-^yy»*  ^^y  >^y  CSar  ra  an  ka].  The  character  is  made 
kas  rather  than  ka,  becaase  most  of  the  months  end  in  s;  so  far  that 
where  no  syllabic  character  ending  in  s  exists,  ^5yy  $  is  added,  as 

1  We  find  ►>-  always  put  for  >-<  in  this  Inaeription;  as  ^^]]  instead  of 
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in  Vijakannas.  It  is  moreorer  anlikely  that  we  should  find  another 
fonn  of  ka,  having  two  already.  I  have  more  than  onoe  thought  that 
this  and  similar  varieties  difiered  from  the  usual  form  by  a  change  of 
vowel  only^  and  that  they  were  used  to  represent  the  vocalic  harmony 
characteristic  of  the  Tartar  tongues;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  cha- 
racters which  I  name  has,  tas,  van,  &c,,  come  more  usually  after  the 
narrow  than  the  broad  sounds,  as  though  they  ought  to  be  pronounced 
Jcey  te,  VA,  This  subject  requires  further  investigation;  but  it  would 
require  more  leisure  and  greater  skill  in  Tartar  orthoepy  than  I  possess. 

26.    ^^^  oJt. 

}}^    .-^.-    1^]   ^    ^>'   t<yy    [A  ak  ka  van  ni  s]  I.  5.    Hakhd- 

manish. 
^y  >-^^   ^^   Jiyy  [Ba  ak  9i  s]  II.  80-1,  85.    BAkhtarish. 

7    ^^^   ^]  [Saakka]  I.  14.    Saka. 

y^y    >-^.-    t<yy     y«-<     ^-^yy*-    [Va  ak  s  tar  ra]    H.  lO,  eo. 

Uwakshatara. 
»-)g-    y^y   ^"-yy   ^-^y  [Ak  va  ta  na]  II.  56.     Hagmatdna. 

The  Babylonian    >^^y>*  of  the  same  value,  may  have  been  the 
prototjrpe  of  this  character. 


27.  >-yy^  ik. 

^y^   -yy^    -^yy^    C^i  Ik  ra]    H.  29.    Tigm. 

^<  «-y^  >-yy^  ^y.-  ^y  ^t]  cp»  *»  ^^  ^h  ba  na]  n.  75. 

Patigraband. 
^y   ^]  t:y»-   »-yy0    ^t]  [B»  ^  P>  »k  na]   III.  91.    Bagabigna. 

This  character  is  not  found  in  any  other  proper  name  on  the 
Behistun  Monument;  but  in  common  words  it  comes  after  syllables 
which  do  not  terminate  in  %,  At  Persepolis,  and  elsewhere,  it  is  found 
in  proper  names  also  after  syllables  ending  in  a,  and  as  an  initial: 

^]     -IT^     ^T^     -nT<    ^TT    [B-'ik  tor  ri  «]    Ti.   17. 

Bakhtarish. 
^yy^    5^    ^  J^yy    y   [Ik  si  r  s  sa]    KsWyarsba  (Xerxes). 

VOL.   XV.  C 
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The  Babylonian  <^>^[|f  reversed  would  be  nearly  the  same  oha- 
laeter;  its  power  is  similar. 

28.  ^^  uk. 

yy^  ^^   Syyyy  >-^Y  »^y  >^y    [Kn  uk  kan  na  ka  an]    II.  5. 

Kaganaka. 
^]  ^^   ^  ^^^I!""  tT«  uk  kar  ra]  III.  90.   Thukra. 

^  j^y   ^>-   ^^    Y    [Bakapuuksa]   III,  91.    Bagabuksha. 

^y  ^^   yy^y   [Su  uk  tas]   I.  is.   Suguda. 

]^y   ^   ^^   >^y   [Va  u  uk  ka]   III.  92.    Vahuka. 

^^    JSy   y«-<   >-^yy»-   ^^y   y^y   CUk  ba  tar  ra  an  va]    I.  56. 

Upadarma. 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  Babylonian  ^£^9  which  has  the  same 

sound;    the  addition   of  the  portion    '^T   is  the  principal  difference 
between  the  characters. 

The  above  terminal  syllables  appear  to  be  sufficiently  distinct:  the 
rule  observed  in  transcribing  for  reading  has  been  to  give  the  vowel 
of  a  terminal  syllable,  when  it  is  unlike  the  closing  vowel  of  the  pre- 
ceding character,  but  not  otherwise :  thus  y  ^yyy  ^YY^  KTT^ 
is  written  Euikki,  and  .^yy^  ^]  ^^(^  ^]]^  (jj^^ 
[yu  fiir  ri  ik  ki]  I  have  written  yt^rikki. 

29.  t^^^  *«•     I-  «7,  68. 

30.  yyy^  ko. 

31.   »-yy]^<][  kwe.     II.  58. 

I  have  no  authority  whatever  for  naming  either  of  these  characters; 
there  is  no  reason  for  giving  the  names  here  affixed  to  them  further 
than  the  convenience  of  having  some  sound  appropriated :  any  other 
syllables  would  have  been  equally  defensible.  The  first  occurs  in  one 
word  only,  which  is  repeated,  and  it  follows  the  character  which  I 
have  named,  with  a  certain  degree  of  probability,  po.     This  would 
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induce  a  conjecture  that  the  sound  was  one  which  began  with  the 
▼owel  0  or  u;  and  we  have  a  Babylonian  chuucter  ^^T>^-9  not  very 
much  unlike  it,  sounded  vk;  but  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  character, 
and  the  series  of  conjectures  which  would  be  required,  induce  me  to 
allow  it  to  remain  as  it  is.  Westergaard  proposed  ko  for  the  second 
character,  which  signifies  ''  a  king,*'  and  I  follow  him;  but  if  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  note  at  page  10  be  well  founded,  the  syllable 
could  not  have  begun  with  k.  In  the  Artazerxes  Inscription,  the 
word  seems  to  be  TYT  ^Y^  or  YTT^  ]^i  but  I  cannot  read  it. 
The  last  character  occurs  once  only. 

Dentals. 

Eleven  characters  appear  to  be  appropriated  to  the  nnaspirated 
dentals,  ten  of  which  run  in  pairs  ^  giving  to  the  sounds  fa,  ft,  fti,  f, 
and  tor,  two  characters  each.  It  might  be  supposed  at  first  sight,  that 
one  set  of  characters  represented  the  sound  of  dy  and  the  other  that  of 
i;  but  the  incprrectness  of  that  notion  will  be  seen  in  the  examples. 
The  question  then  arises:  In  what  do  they  diflfer?  and  to  this  my 
answer  is,  that  they  diflfer  in  the  same  way  as  the  dentals  diflfer  from 
the  so-called  cerebrals  in  the  Indian  alphabets.  I  wUl  here  express 
my  conviction  that  the  sounds  called  cerebral  are  peculiar  to  the 
Tartar  or  Finnish  class  of  languages;  that  the  really  Indian  languages 
are  all  of  Tartar  origin,  or,  at  least,  that  their  phonetic  and  gram- 
matical affinities  are  Tartar;  and  that  the  writers  of  Sanskrit  adopted 
the  sound  from  their  Indian  neighbours,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Scandinavians  appear  tp  have  Adopted  a  similar  sound  from  their 
neighbours,  the  Lapps,  who  are  undoubtedly  Tartars ;  the  Icelanders, 
who  retain  the  old  Scandinavian  language,  pronouncing  the  words 
faUa  andfuUr  as  though  written /a^a  and^u^r.^ 

It  is  certainly  the  case  that  this  peculiar  articulation  has  not  been 
noticed  as  cerebral,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  the  writers  who  have  treated 
of  those  languages ;  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that 
Tartars  have  bad  few,  if  any,  native  grammarians;  that,  generally 
speaking,  their  languages  are  unwritten;  and  that,  where  written,  the 
alphabet,  not  having  been  adopted  by  themselves,  but  given  to  them 
by  nations  more  civilised  than  themselves,  the  difference  between  the 
dentals  and  cerebrals  was  not  striking  enough  to  a  foreigner  to  induce 

>  See  RMk*s  Ioehm&  Grammar,  p.  21.    Stockholm,  1818.    8to. 
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him  to  invent  new  characters  to  designate  the  sounds  new  to  him. 
But  the  existence  of  a  ^  or  c/  convertihle  into  I  is  well  known  to 
Finnish  philologers^  and  many  examples  may  be  given  of  that  oon- 
yertibility.  A  number  of  words  may  be  cited  in  Ostiak  (in  which 
language  the  sounds  are  most  distinct)^  where  t  or  d  becomes  I  in 
other  dialects :  thus  tau,  a  horse,  is  lo  in  Magyar ;  tedc^  winter, 
becomes  Ul;  tet,  full,  is  tele;  ten,  a  bone,  luu,  Finnish;  tunt^  goose, 
Itid,  Magyar;  ttU,  fire,  tult,  Finnish;  had,  to  die,  is  hal  in  Magyar, 
and  kol  in  Cheremiss;  hud,  to  hear,  Zyrianian  htd;  yti,  the  under  party 
Cheremiss  pi;  met,  deep,  Magyar  m^ly;  midad,  to  hire,  medal,  Zyri- 
anian; pet,  ear,  Zyrianian  pelj;  and  the  number  might  be  considerably 
increased.  Gastrin,  a  Finnlander,  in  his  Ostiak  Grammar  uses  dis- 
tinct characters  for  the  cerebral  and  dental  d  and  t,  though  not  giving 
them  these  denominations,  and  directs  that  the  former  should  be  pro- 
nounced somewhat  aspirated,  with  the  addition  of  I,  as  dhl  or  dl, 
and  thl  or  tl;  observing  that  similar  sounds  occur  in  the  Lappish  and 
Finnish  tongues.^ 

We  shall  first  give  the  dentals. 

32.   ^«-|y  ta. 

^-TT    -TTK    ^y^    1^1  <   -^TT    [T*  H  ya  va  us]    passim. 

DarayaTush. 

^"-yy  ^f^  <y>-  J^yy  CTa  tar  91  ia^  II.  21.  Dadanhish. 
^-yy  ,fcy  --y  >-^yy>-  CTa  ka  par  »]  vi.  24.  Xakabam. 
fc]f   '-^yy*-   ^"-yy  [Far  »  ta]   II.  79.   Frada. 

<^j;  :iyy  ^^yy  y^  ^y  cvi  s  ta  as  la]  i.  3.  vishtMpa. 

V     ^T     H     '^)]K     ^T    ^'"TT      CSa  t  tar  ri  t  ta]     II.  10. 

Khahathrita. 
'"^•-<  y^y  t^y  ^"-yy   COau  va  ♦  ta]   I.  27.   Gamnata. 

■  Ostiak  Gnmnuur,  p.  7.  St.  Petenbnig,  1849.  8to,  I  nae  the  woid  Tartar 
in  its  widest  signification,  without  wishing  for  one  moment  to  insist  opon  its  pro- 
priety :  I  mean  nothing  more  than  the  "  Ailophylian  "  of  Dr.  Piiehari. 
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^►yy  is  found  also  in  the  names  Of  Nabunita,  UI.  88;  Mada, 

I.  37;  Vahjaidata,  III.  1;  Saparda,  vl  22;  Daduhya,  III.  91  ; 
Ardashtana,  X.;  Hagmatina,  II.  56;  Khamaspdda,  11.  61;  Vida- 
frana^  III.  42-d;  Tigrakhuda,  Ti.  20-1;  Thatagosh,  I.  14;  Gadara, 
yL  19;  Sugnda,  I.  18;  Anramazda^  and  perhaps  some  others. 

33.  >-y^  tL 

"-y^  ^yy^  '-^TT'-  c^i  ik  »]  n.  29.  Tigra. 

tyy>-  >-y^  ^i^   [Var  tl  ja]   III.  52.    Martiya. 

y^    y    ^y^  >-y^   ^f^  [As  sa  gar  U  ya]   II.  59.    Asagartiya. 

^  >-y^  ^r^   [Far  ti  ya]   I.  23.    Bardiya. 

^   ryfy   tyy*--  *^y^  t^yy   C^ar  m  var  «  s]    II.  50.     Fiavartish. 

Also  in  Bagayadish,  I.  41;  Atriyatiya,  II.  84;  Autiydra,  II.  45; 
Patigraband,  II.  75;  Naditabira,  I.  59;  Haraavatish,  I.  14. 

34.  ^^y  ^ — Found  in  no  other  names  than  these: — 

5^   ^^^   ^J^y   t^yy   [Si  in  tu  s]   vi.  19-20.    Hidush  (India). 

>ry   ^y   ^y   ^^  >^y   [Ka  t  ba  tu  ka]   vi.  22.    Katapatuka. 

Both  these  words  are  mutilated  in  Westergaard's  copy;  but  the 
letter  »-^y  is  uninjured,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  of  the  power. 
The  similar  Babylonian  >-^^y  has  the  same  power. 

35.  ^^^  icJc. — I  had  named  this  character  kam  from  finding  it 
in   the   name  of    Khamaspdda,   written    ^'^^     y>-     ^y     !^>-yy 

II.  61,  63;  but  it  occurred  also  in  the  name  Chitratakhma,  written 

tm  ^n  V  tt^  ---  t:^t  ■-  "•  ^»'  ^^^ 

tyyy   ^yy    y    ►-•-y    ^^   yjgy  in  the  Detached  Epigraph, 
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which  woald  give  the  ralae  tah,  and  I  was  thus  compelled  to  suppose 
this  word  <dam6ily  rendered  Chitrakamma.  Very  recently  I  have 
received  horn  Colonel  Rawlinson  a  short  inscription  of  Artaxerxes 
MnemoD,  from  Susa,  where  the  name  of  the  monarch  is  written  several 
times  Jw  >X^  V  T^  V»  ^^^^^  ^^  decisive  for  the  sound 
tak.  For  the  name  of  Khamaspdda  we  must  suppose  either  that  it 
was  incorrectly  transcribed  in  Scythic,  or  that  a  mistake  has  been 
made  in  copying  the  Persian  name^  which  may  have  been  Takhmas- 
pdda.     It  is  lost  in  the  Babylonian  version. 


36.    Jgy^  tar. 

^}    i\^   ^y^    ^     ^TTT   t^*^^  ku  tor  ru  sar]    I.  60. 

Nabukhudrachara. 

Jg>-yy   !^y^   ^'^  ^   t*^^  ^  ?^  ^'^   ^^'  21-    Dadarshish. 

^     -TT^     :^T"     -TTK     5^TT      CBaiklarris]      vi.  17. 

Bakhtarish. 

Made  by  error  ]^yY^  in  Detached  Inscription. 


37.   yy^y  tas. 

^y   ^^   yy^y    [Su  uk  tas]    I.  13.    Suguda. 

^y^y^  yi^y   •-<   yy^y   [Gar  va  pa  tas]  IL  76-7.    Garinapada. 

See  ^I^  has  (No.  25),  for  a  reason  why  the  sound  of  s  is  added  to 
this  syllable.  At  Naksh-i-Rustam,  Sogdia  is  written  with  ^*^Yy^ 
indicating  the  resemblance  of  sound  to  this  syllable.^  Observe  also 
that  the  word  yuUas,  he  did,  is  written  >'T(^  ^^  ^*"TT  ^^ 
[yu  t  ta  s]  at  Behistun,  and  >-yy^  t^^  yy^^y  [yu  t  tas]  at  Naksh-i- 
Rustam;  and  at  Behistun,  when  a  verb  is  made  pluperfect  by  the 

*  The  second  letter  ia  the  name  of  this  province  at  Naksh-i-Rostam  is 
^^  I  '^  appears  from  Professor  Westergaard's  Note,  page  293 ;  he  thought  he 
saw  ^^ ,  but  having  no  precedent  for  the  form,  he  wrote  it  yy^  ^ 
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""•••ddition  of  tiy  ^]]  J^jy  becomes  yj^y.      See  IIL  80,  puMtti.' 
This  makes  it  probable  that  >f^>^^  i^shorter  in  sound  than  ^^-TT  >^* 

'*"       SB.   tzi    t 

'in 

■!  T^  ^T  !&"TT  TT!^  ^TT   tTb»  t  U  ku  s]   H.  3.   ThaUgush. 

*'  »-yy^  ^y  jg^-yy  i-jiy  [yu  t  u  na]  m.  90.  ut»na. 
£<yy  yy^  ^y  ^-jgyy--  cs  ku  t »]  vi.  24.  skudra, 

j^y  ^y  jEy  >-J^y   >^y   [Ka  t  ba  tn  ka]   vi.  22.    Katpatuka. 

V  ^y  yi-<  i^yyy^  ^  ;g^yy  [Sa  t  tar  h  t  ta]  n.  lo. 

Khshathrita. 
^>-  ^y^  ^y  *-<    (^'^   [Ni  ti  t  pa  al]    I.  59.    Naditabira. 

When  this  letter  precedes  || ,  or  when  it  is  the  initial  character 
of  a  word,  I  find  it,  at  Behiston,  always  of  a  different  shape,  having 
two  unequal  parallel  strokes,  instead  of  two  of  equal  length  slightlj 
eonyerging:  there  may  be  some  difference  of  sound  which  I  am  unable 
to  appreciate.  In  transcribing  the  altered  form,  I  put  an  accent  oyer 
the  U     This  form  is  found  in  the  following  names : 

H   ^T   H   ^   ^^^  '  ^  *°^    ^'  "^^^    Zazana. 

^^   »5ry   \]   »-yyy^     ^^    [Vu  t  »  H  ya]     I.  n.     Mudr^ya 

(Egypt)-". 

^yy     ^y     ^    [Su  l  aa]   II.  25.     Lost  in  Persian,  but  Zuxu  in 

Babylonian. 

We  now  come  to  those  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  cerebrals;  and 
it  may  here  be  observed  that  of  the  five  characters  which  I  assume  to 
be  such,  two  at  least  may  be  dentals,  and  their  corresponding  dentals 
would  in  such  case  be  cerebrals,  if  the  theory  be  true.  I  distinguish 
this  class  of  sounds  in  transcription  by  placing  a  dot  under  the  t 

>  As  a  general  rale,  when  I  traneeribe  the  BeDtenoes  into  separate  words,  I 
pat  a  grave  accent  over  the  compound  syllable,  making  Yy^y  /<U.  In  the 
other  ease,  as  ^^yy  ^yy  9  ^  P^^  " ,  writing  lot.  This  is  obviously  unne- 
cessary where  the  syllables  are  separated,  and  is  not  done  except  in  cases  where 
ambignity  is  thereby  avoided. 
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39.  ^T^T  /a* — ^This  letter  does  not  occur  in  any  proper  name; 
but  the  Persian  awatchiya  is  rendered  by  ^^1^  ^<  ^^TT 
[yu  pa  ta]  in  xv.  20,  and  >^^^  *-<  ^f^f  [yu  pa  ta]  in  xviL  25,  and  the 
word  "  yita,"  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  made  ^^^   ^»-TT  in  II.  28, 

and  /^^  ^T^y  ^  I^«  ^^*  ^  ^^^  ^^^'^  i^  °^  other  direct  authority; 
a  word  which  precedes  the  name  of  Hystaspes  in  similar  passages, 
appears  to  be  made  by  |[|[p  ^Y  in  xi.  18,  and  yy^  ^I^T  ^° 
yi.  9-10;  but  the  engraving  is  carelessly  done.  I  place  more 
dependence  on  the  word  ^T^T  ^CT^  ^^  [t  al  ni],  a  horseman, 
from  the  Ostiak  fau,  Magyar  loy  a  horse;  but  the  affinity  of  the 
languages  must  be  tested  by  Tartar  scholars  before  this  can  be 
assented  to.  In  the  meantime  the  power  must  be  set  down  as 
highly  probable. 

40.  ^tf)^  /«. — One  reason  for  supposing  this  character  to  repre- 
sent ti  is  its  interchanging  with  ^T^  in  the  word  Afarti,  which  b 
used  for  Susiana  and  the  Susians.  It  is  true  that  Afarti  is  used  for 
the  place,  I.  10,  II.  2,  ^.,  and  Afarti  for  the  people,  I.  57,  III.  50; 
but  the  sounds  must  have  been  allied.  A  still  stronger  proof  is  the 
word  ^1^  ^T*"  [ti  pi]i  "  »  writing"  or  "  tablet,**  a  transcript  of  the 
Persian  dipiy  used  also  in  the  Kapur-di-giri  Inscription,  as  equivalent 
to  the  lipi  of  the  Oimar  Monument.  This  appears  decisive  as  to  the 
cerebral  character  of  5tyyy^  • 

41.  ,^y  tu. 

j:yy»-    i^   {^  ^^  QVar  tu  ni  ya]   III.  91.    Manluniya. 
^]   ^^    £:<   >-'^]>'   [Tu  uk  kar  la]   III.  90.    Thukra. 
^y  ::|gy   ^y   ►•i^^y   ^.t^   [Ka  t  ba  tu  kas]    I.  12.    Katpatuka. 
^   ^_y   »;;5|   ^   E^f^   [Ta  t  tu  van  ya]  III.  91.    Daduhya. 
•^'^y  W^   [Tu  ba  an  ...]    III.  37.    Dubafla. 
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There  is  a  month  ^t:  ^J  T^  ^^^  C^yj  Atnkannaa,  in 
II.  53,  but  the  Persian  equivalent  is  lost;  and  the  letters  >||y  ^^^ 
are  visible  in  III.  28  for  Gadntiya,  >>m  being  an  obvious  error  for 

There  is  no  evidence  that  ^!^T  is  oerebnd ;  it  may,  indeed,  be 
thought  the  sound  was  like  that  of  our  tu  in  Tuesday,  as  would  be 
inferred  from  the  oiroumstance  that  the  word  meaning  "  we  made," 
which  is  either  yuUihut,  II.  53,  or  yvUayut,  IL  51-2,  is  written 
•"TK  ^T  «^T  ^T  ^^yy  ▼Ilea  the  indefinite  syllable  to  is  added; 
(Me  XV.  16):  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  might  have  been  some- 
thing like  yuUyvUa.  The  Babylonian  character,  written  in  the  same 
way,  has  the  sound  of  du. 

42.   y>-<  tar. 
^^^   y<  >-^y  [Vi  tar  na]  II.  13.    Vidama. 

y;iy  ^"^  t<yy  y>-<  >-^yy«-  [vaakstana]  n.  6o. 

Uvakhshatara. 

i\%  ^f  T*^  ^  ^TT  t^**  ^  **'  ^  ®3  ^^-  ^^-  G'l^i^s^- 

V     ^y    !""<    ^TTTK    ^T    !^""TT    CSa  t  tar  n  t  ta]    IL  10. 

Khshathrita. 

^^     ^     !•"<     ""I^TT^     """"T    T!IT    CUk  ba  tar  ra  an  va] 

I.  5Q,     Upadarma. 

*-I^*"<   ]^T  ^31   ^""TT  l^*^"  ^*  *  **^  ^*  ^'^'    traumata. 

I^  J:^T   ^"-n   TT!^   ^TT  CThattakus]  1.14.   ThataguBh. 

In  II.  3,  we  have    tj  instead  of  ^^1- 
J^-yy   JlJ^y   ^'\  ^  ^   [Ta  t  tu  van  ya]  III.  91.    Daduhya. 

itX^    J^tT    ^-TT     -^I    %'^^   CVi  «  ta  t  ta]   III.  1.     Va- 

hyazdata. 
The  Babylonian  character  has  the  same  sound. 
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44.  ^yy^yy  te.  n.  58. 

45.  ^y*-^  tye.    I.  23,  33;  III.  73. 

-  There  u  no  evidence  as  to  the  sound  of  either  of  these  characters. 
The  last  was  named  tye,  because  it  was  composed  of  the  groups 
^y  and  >-^ .  It .  might  be  am^  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
Babj^onian  ^y^^- 

AspiBATED  Dentals. 

46.  yryiy  tha, 

y^  J^^y   ^^TT   i{%   ^^yy  CThattekus]  I.  U.  Thatagush. 

y^  ^  ^  >-yyy<  ^yyy  t^yy  cTha  w  kar  n  cw  s]  n.  35. 

Thaigarchish. 
This  seems  decisiye  of  the  etymological  connection  of  yj-|yy  and 
the  Persian  y/y  ;  but  the  pronunciation  may  have  been  more  like  f. 
The  similar  Babylonian  ^t^^yy   is  made  ia  by  Colonel  Rawlinson. 

47.  5^J^y  thu. 

5^!^y  ^  y^y   ^  ^^^  ^  ^*  ^^  ^^'  ^"^^   Thuravahara. 
»-y   J^^y  y*-  CPar  thu  vas]  II.  69.    Parthwa. 

These  examples  are .  decisive,  and,  as  an  additional  evidence,  we 
have  the  form  of  the  character,  composed  of  >^  and  ^y,  which  will 
be  shown  to  have  the  sounds  of  si  and  9u;  combinations  of  sibilants 
appear  generally  to  produce  a  modification  of  t,  as  in  Atrina,  Atriyatiyn^ 
and  Chitratakhma. 

Aspirates. 

Two  characters  only  are  set  down  as  aspirates,  YV  At,  and  ^yyy 
hu;  and  of  these  the  latter  has  no  positive  claim  to  the  denomination. 
Possibly  some  of  those  letters  which  are  unappropriated  may  have 
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epresented  aspirates;  but  until  we  have  further  eyidence^  this  must 
emain  undetermined.  The  syllables  At  and  hu  are  certainly  near 
approximations  to  the  real  sounds. 


ki 


48.   ^  hi. 


*]p|ff  f(   ^    >-yyT<    Ein    ^    tTha  hi  kar  ri  chi  s]    II.  35. 

Tbaigarchish. 

It^  fl  ^^]  ff  ^^^^  [A  hi  na  hi  ra]  I.  59.     The  Persian  has 

only  Aina  left;  the  Babylonian  has 

I^TT  ff  ^^   K   ^!T  [Ta  hi  ya  u  s]  I.  25.    Dahyaus. 

•^  '"!^  ^^  ^   ^^  f^  [Af  ti  ya  van  ya  hi]  I.  40-1.    Piti- 

yarahi. 

The  Babylonian  y|  is  the  same  character,  but  its  value  appears 
to  have  been  ha. 

49.  ^yyy  hu. 

The  Persian  has  only  U....ama;  the  Babylonian  is  lost. 

^yyy  y^yyy  '^^TT'^  '^^T  ^hu  &  » tu]  i.  72.  uf»tuva 

(Euphrates). 

This  word  is  faint;  but  the  first  two  letters  at  least  are  pretty 
certain. 

In  the  termination  uba,  the  first  letter  is  sometimes  ^yyy  a^^d 
sometimes  >^yy^  yu:  cf.  II.  25, 33.  The  Persian  dcihyauth,  province, 
is  transcribed  in  four  different  ways,  the  sound  between  h  and  8  being 
made  by  ^^  ^  yau,  ^^yy  ^yyy  yahu,  ^]]^  yu,  or  ^yyy  hu 
only;  this  is  decisive  as  to  the  value  being  some  modification  of  u. 
The  similar  Babylonian  ^SS:  is  certainly  hu  or  u, 

50.  ^yyy>^  A^* — '^^^^  character  is  found,  I  believe,  only  in  the 
word  ►>-(?)  ^y  >-yyy*-  y^  »-t:y  in  I.  e?.  I  have  no  clue 
to  its  value,  and  the  signification  of  the  word  is  not  quite  sure. 
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Labial  Nasals. 

All  the  consonants  under  this  head  have  the  values  of  both  m  and 
V  or  w,  or  else  the  same  sound  serves  to  express  both  ideas.  The 
same  character  expresses  the  ma  of  Ganmata^  and  the  va  of  Vivana; 
and  the  initial  sound  in  the  name  of  Vishtaspa  is  made  by  the  same 
character  as  the  second  element  of  Armenia.  If,  therefore^  we  choose 
to  give  the  same  invariable  power  to  the  same  character^  we  must 
call  Darius  and  Media  either  Dariyamaus  and  Mata,  or  Tariyavaui 
and  Vaia.  I  have  always  used  the  v  in  spelling,  except  for  the  ter- 
minal consonant,  which  I  render  by  m ;  but  in  dividing  sentences  and 
making  words  for  reading,  I  choose  the  value  which  sounds  best,  or  is 
found,  for  any  other  reason,  most  convenient.  The  same  confusion  is 
found  in  Babylonian;  and  the  Celtic  languages  exhibit  very  numerous 
instances  of  the  convertibility  of  m  and  v, 

51.    y^y  va. 
y^y   yy^   S^yy  C^a  ku  s]  I.  26.    Magush. 
y^y   Jg.-yy  [Va  ta]  I.  37.    Mada. 

'"!^'^  yi^y  ^i^y  i^'^yy  i^^  ^^  *  *»]  i-  27.  oaumau. 

Vr  ""^y  y^y   '"^•^   ^^  t^  °*  ^*  *^  ^*«3  "•  ^^-    Anamaka. 
yjgy    ^   ^^    ^y  [Va  u  uk  ka]  III.  92.    Vahuka. 
y^y   K   K^^   ^yy    V    t^*  u  vi  s  sa]  H.  37-8.    Vaumisa. 
^^y    ^  l^y    ^    f^^*^  ^  ^*  f^  ^^-  27.    Thuravahara. 

This  letter  is  found  also  in  Arshama,  I.  3;  Uvakhshatara,  II.  10; 
Dariyavush,  Hagmatana,  II.  56;  Garmapada,  II.  75;  Hariva,  vi.  17; 
Parthwa,  II.  3;  Uvdrazmish,  vi.  15;  Harauvatish,  III.  25;  Uhyama, 
II.  33;  Vivana,  III.  21;  and  Marus,  II.  16. 
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52.  (t:^  vi. 

KE^  S^yy   ^'-yy  y^   ^y  CVl  s  ta  as  ba]  I.  3.   Vishtd«pa. 

^  <^;:  t<ff  ^-yy  ::^y  ^-yy  [Vistetta]  IH.l.  Vahyazdata. 

1   ^E^  ^   »^y   (r  ^TT  t^^  r  ka  ni  ja]  II.  SB.   VarWna. 

^B^  B^   ^yyyy  ^-^y  >^yy  CVl  ya  kan  na  s]  II.  72.   Viyakhna. 

'    ^^^     ^^^     ^yy     --y     >-t]    [Vl  in  ta  par  na]     III.  89-90. 
'  Vidafrana. 

'     ^^^   y>^   >-E:y  [Vi  tar  na]  II.  13.    Vidarna. 
(^^  y^y   '-Cy  CVl  va  na]  III.  21.  Vivana. 

y:^y  -:gyy-  5^^  <^:^  -^  [va « s  ri «]  yi.  is. 

Uvdrasmish. 
T^y    <   <E^   5^    V   [Va  u  vi  8  aa]  II.  37-8.    Vaumiaa. 

•^!^y^   ^E^   K"-  EM^  CAr  vi  ni  ja]  I.  12.    Arminiya. 

This  character  is  equivalent  to  the  Babylonian    ^^^9   and  the 
sound  is  the  same. 

53.  ^>^  vtf. — ^This  is  found  in  no  other  name  than 

^^  -^T  H  -!!T<   ^fif  CV-  t  fa  ri  ya]  1. 11;  II.  2-3.)^,^^^ 

^5^  ^^yyi  ^;gyy^  ^s^  qvu  aar «  ya]  vi.  21-2.  pgyp*)- 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  power,  and  Colonel  Rawlinson  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  merely  a  graphic  variety  of  the  Babylonian  >^,  which 
has  the  same  value.  It  has  been  confounded  hitherto  with  ^^»- 
and  ^fe.  It  is  the  first  letter  of  the  word  ^^  ^yyy  ^^ 
murun,  the  earth,  allied  to  the  Ugrian  mu. 
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54.  ^  van, 

}]^    ^Jg»-    j^y    ^     ^^    £:<yy    [A  k  ka  van  ni,  s]    I.  4-5. 

Hakhtoanish. 
^yy^   ^   ^»-    Ji^yy  [M  van  m  s]  II.  6.    Imanish. 

J^yy  tl^y   ^y   ^   ^    [Ta  t  tu  van  ya]  III.  91.    Daduhya. 

►^   *-yfc   ^^  ^   g^  yy  [Aftiyavanyahi]  1.40.  Patiyavahi. 

The  sound  of  this  oharaoter  may  have  heen  ve,  as  proposed  hy 
Westergaard,  hut  the  convenience  of  distinguishing  the  characters 
wholly  unknown^  hy  the  vowels  e  and  o,  determines  the  transcription 
here  adopted.  Some  grammatical  reasons  also  will  he  seen  which 
may  induce  a  preference  for  the  sound  of  van. 

55.  ^T(^  var. 

Jiyy,-  >-yc:  ^^^  [Var  ti  ya]  III.  52.     Martiya. 

t]]>^  TT^   ^TT  C^*'  ^^  «1  ^^-  ^^-     Marguva. 

tyy*-  f^]   ^'^   t^  [Var  tu  ni  ya]  III.  91.     Marduniya. 

^   ^   ^TT'"   *"1^   ^^  t^*'  ^  ^^  *'  ®^  ^^-  ^^-     Fravartish. 
The  Bahylonian  alphabet  has  the  same  character. 

56.  y>-  va», 

^^  y.-   ^y  ^^]]  [Tak  vas  ba  ta]  II.  61.    Khamaspida  (t). 

*"!    ^J^y   y*-  [Par  thu  vas]  II.  68.     Parthwa. 

*"^y   ^   ^^yy»"   y**   ^'^TT  ^^^  u  m  vas  ta]  Auramaida. 

The  Babylonian  sound  of  this  character  was  vi. 
To  prevent  ambiguity,  when  syllables  are  not  divided,  I  sometimes 
write  this  t^#.    See  note  to  No.  37,  page  23. 

57.  ^yC^lf  ^^ch^ — In  Westergaard*s  Median  transcript  of  the 
Naksh-i-Rnstam  Inscription,  line  twenty-five,  we  find  the  word 
►►y^|[   yyy   ^^>  which  his  Persian  copy  of  the  same  monament 
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reads  Madayd,  Rawlinson,  in  his  ''Note/*  p.  zzi.,  states  that  the 
Persian  is  really  Machiyd;  I  would  restore  the  Median,  which  is 
mutilated,  to  •-yt^y  ^W  ^^f^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  vachchiya.  It  is 
a  slight  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  that  the  verb  ''I  cut  oflf" 
is  certainly  rendered  in  II.  5b  >-\^'\  ^W  ^f^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
>- y t^l  ^yyy »  ^^^^^  wouW  be  vach  ehi  ya  and  vach  chi^  allied  to  the 
Magyar  v<tg,  of  the  same  signification.  The  transcript,  therefore,  is 
giyen  as  probable. 

58.  ^yy^i». 

J|yy    y     ^yy^   y^^y  [R  sa  m  va]  I.  a.    Arshama. 

-^y^  -yyy<    ^i^    -:^yy-    ^ryy^    -ry    [Arnyaramna] 

1.  4.     Ariyaramna. 
^yy^    ^    ^»-   t^^yy  [M  van  ni  s]  II.  6.     Imanish. 

It  is  found  also  for  the  final  m  in  the  following  transcripts  of 
Persian  substantives,  in  Westergaard's  copies  published  by  Lassen. 

KT*"    ^^    '^^   ^TT^  ^^^  y*  ^  ™^  Shiyatim. 

^TT    ^    ^fi    <    ^^T    ^TT^    [Tahiyaunam]     xv.  7. 

Dahyundm. 

*^   -^TT-  W\   ^IT   ^!^TT-   tfle:  [Farravataram] 

xvii.  8,  &c.     Framattoim. 
^yy    •^y    ^    ^^fl*^    ^yy^  [Ta  I  fa  ra  m]  ii.  6.     Tacharam. 

This  circumstance,  and  the  awkwardness  of  a  final  v^  has  deter- 
mined me  to  transcribe  this  character  always  by  m. 

In  III.  14,  the  character  is  made,  by  the  error  of  the  sculptor, 

59.  >-^>*-y  twi. — This  syllable  is  used  because  the  word 
t:|yy  >-5^"^y  (a  man)  may  be  connected  with  the  Mordwin  loman: 
but  I  would  not  set  it  down  even  as  probable,  and  therefore  the  mark 
of  ignorance  is  retained.     I  rather  think  the  final  sound  was  r. 

60.  •^t^^^lf  ♦wow. — This  character  means  a  month,  which  is  the 
only  reason  for  giving  the  syllable  num.  The  character  is  a  mere 
graphical  alteration  of  the  Babylonian  ^^I- 
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Nasals. 

61.  ^-^y  na. 

^^  S^    ^>'    >-t:y  [A  s  81  na]  I.  58.     Atrina. 

^^^     ^^;:     J^yy     ^]     >-::y    [Vimtapama]    11.89-90. 

Vidafrana. 
^^^    t^    ^^   '^t]    J^  [ViyakannasJ  11.72.  Viyakbna. 

^^>'   y^y    ^»-yy    '-t]  [Akratana]  11.56.     HagmatAna. 

|][^   >-E:y    y^y    >-^^   j:^  [A  na  va  ak  kae]   II.  43.     Anamaka. 

^^^   y^y    >-t:y  [Vlvana]  III.  21.     Vivana. 

Found  also  in  Arijaramna,  I.  4;  Patigraband,  II.  75 ;  Utana» 
III.  90;  Yanna^  I.  11-2;  and  in  one  place  only,  III.  52,  Nabunita  is 
written  with  >-^y  instead  of  ►^I . 

The  Babylonian  ►^y  is  probably  the  same  character. 

62.  ^>-  m. 

i-Jg]^    ^E^    ^1-    ^y^  [Arviniya]  I.  12.     Arminiya. 

}}t:  ^^>^   .2^y    J:    <^   dyy  [A  k  ka  ran  ni  s]  I.  4-5.     HakhA- 

manish. 
^yy^   ^    ^^  t<yy  [M  van  nl  s]  11.  6.     Imanish. 

<B^     ^     ^T    <^     ^fif    [Virkaniya]    11.68.      Varktoa. 

^]  Kry  ^y-  ^<yy  v  -^T  <-  ^^yycKappissakam.] 

III.  24.     Kapishkanidi. 
(>-  ^y^   ^y   >-<    ^J:y^  [Ni  «  t  pa  al]  I.  59.     Naditablra. 

j:yy«-    ,S5y    <i-    ^^f^[Vartaniya]  III.  91.     Mardnniya. 
^  ^yy    V     ^^fif  t^'  8  8»  y»]  I.  43.     Nisdya. 

is  perhaps  the  Babylonian  ^,  which  appears,  however,  to 
lad  the  sound  of  nu. 
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►yy  ni, — The  ouly  proper  name  found  containing  this  cha- 

!S  that  of  Nabonidus,  generally  made  ttl  5^>-  ^  !&"Ty 
m,     pu  nl  ta].     I  have  been  inclined  to  read  it  nin  or  nit;  but  its 

ence  as  an  intermediate  syllable  between  the  first  personal 
^jfun  and  its  genitive  case-ending  na,  makes  it  likely  that  the 

was  short     The  Babylonian  JSI  ni  is  the  same  letter. 

"  '4.  a^y  nab  or  nabu, — It  is  only  found  in  two  proper  names,  and 

n  elsewhere. 

s 

I    TT^    ^P    ^yfy     S^'-TTT   [Nabu  ku  tar  m  sarj    1.60. 

Nabuk  udrachara. 
}   ^>-    Jyy    ^>-yy  [Nab  pu  nl  ta]  III.  38.     Nabunita. 

It  is  a  singular  irregularity  that  in  the  former  name  tt^l  repn- 
ts  a  dissyllable;  while  in  the  latter  the  addition  of  >^»-  has  beem 
nd  expedient     In  III.  52,  >-^y  is  used  instead  of  ^J. 

65.   •'•^y  an. 

(Sa^fyyai). 

'y  t^yy    y    «-y  ^J^  ]^y  [Chi  s  sa  an  tak  va]  Det.  G. 

Chitratakhma. 
-•-y    j2=y    ►•^y  [Rak  ka  an]  II.  54.     Ragd. 

E    ^^    Syiyy   >-^y    *^y   •"•^y  [Ku  uk  kaa  na  ka  an]  II.  5. 

Kuganaka. 

[  /  ^^TT*"  T^  I^^TT  C-^^C^)  u  ra  vas  ta]  Anramazda. 
The  result  appears  to  be  that  this  letter  had  a  nasal  pronunciation, 
the  French  An,  more  vocalic  than  tMMisouantal.  Zaraka,  in  I.  13, 
Chitratakhma,  in  II.  59,  have  ^^^9  which  has  more  authority 
its  nasal  power,  instead  of  ^^y*  That  the  final  n  was  not  a 
-defined  sound  appears  from  its  omission  in  Persian,  as  well  in  the 
is  Zaraka,  Chitratakhma,  Ragd,  and  Kuganaka,  as  in  those  which 
ain  the  articulations  in  and  tm,  which  we  shall  presently  seeu 

>L.    XV.  D 
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Holtzman,  in  a  valuable  paper,*  concludes,  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
^^Y  in  the  Median  words  meaning  "God,"  " heayen," and  "Ormuzd,** 
and  in  Babylonian,  as  well  as  from  the  omission  of  the  Y  usual  before 
names,  that  the  character  is  here  a  determinative  only,  and  non* 
phonetic;  but  although  the  determinative  power  of  the  character  ie 
admitted,  the  merely  vocalic  nasal  sound  suits  the  name  of  Ormuzd 
sufficiently  well ;  and  the  Pahlavi  Anhuma  retained  by  the  Parsees, 
gives  some  countenance  to  the  appropriation  of  this  value  to  the 
word.  We  have  a  curious  passage  in  III.  6t,  where  a  false  god 
appears  to  be  called  ►tY  ^Y*",  the  Scythic  name  for  "  god,"  without 
the  determinative,  which  must  mean  "  celestiaL** 

ee,  »^  in, 
<[^^   ^^^    ^.^yy    >-y   .-^y  [Viintapama]   III.  89.     Vidafrana 

(•Ii/Ta0c/)i'j;<f). 

^    ^^^   .-^y    S:<yy  [Si  in  tu  s]  vi.  19-20.     Hidush  (India). 

^yy     yy^     ^^^     ^y    i-^i-     ^y   [S  ku  in  ka  k  ka]    Det.  K. 

Sakuka. 

BTf]  ^  V  E^i=  -^^  T^T  t^''' « ^'^ '"  ^^  ^*]  "•  5^- 

Chitratakhma. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  »^^y*^  y^  ^^^  •"►^y  [Ar  as  in  na] 
in  Ins.  X.  is  to  be  considered  as  a  transcript  of  Athagina  or  not;  hut 
the  names  of  India  and  lutaphernes  appear  to  establish  the  value  of 
the  character.  The  Babylonian  <<^y  which  has  the  same  power, 
corroborates  the  value  given. 

fi7.   t:^   nn. 

yy^    ^    y^    ^yyy    t<yy  [Ku  un  tar  ru  s]  II.  50. 

^    C^][    ^y    JY^y  Gundur  in  Babylonian. 

There  is  no  other  authority,  but  the  character  never  occurs  except 
after  a  syllable  terminating  with  u^  and  it  serves  the  same  office  after 
the  pronoun  Bu,  I,  as  is  filled  by  ^^^  after  iV^i,  thou.  The  Baby- 
lonian value  and  form  also  agree  with  this.  The  transcription  is 
therefore  adopted  without  hesitation. 

1  Zeitnchrift  der  Deutschen  roorgenlandischen  Gcsellschaft,  Vol.  V.  p.  162. 
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T  tww. 

ktiov^ledgo  of  tlie  sound  of  cither  of  tbcso  cliaractcrg. 


Liquids. 

' '  mnn  alphabet  being  without  the  letter  /,  no  inference  can 

b/  it^  aid  as  to  any  distinction  between  r  and  I  in  the 

Iphabet;  bat  as  some  of  the  names  transcribed  are  known 

fbrctw  aud  Greek  equiYalents,  if  we  find  any  distinction 

Scytbif*  where  these  equivalents  have  distinct  letters,  it  is 

iSftiime  that  the  I  found  in  the  names  as  written  in  those 

'«,  represeots  the  power  of  the  Scythic  transcripts.     Now  we 

y  Bud  ¥ueh  a  distinction  made  very  generally.      It  is  not 

tilibp  tor  the  last  syllable  of  the  name  of  Arhela  is  written  like 

"  '"lOld  ehvaoter  of  Phraates  and  Phr/7ortes;  but  I  do  not  think 

M  Mlj  other  exception.     At  any  rate,  however  the  value  of  the 

^Jtion  may  be  disputed,  its  existence  is  certain,  and  the  use  of  r 

» M  a  means  of  indicating  it,  may  be  adopted. 


.1.  •-Jjiyy*-  ra. 

Vjiyy*-  |g.-|y  [Par  »  U]  H.  79.     Frada. 

^r^Jl^  ^"^^^  [Ti  A  ra]  11.  29.     Tigra. 

^T   ^i^TT'^  [Aasnra]  I.  10-11.     Athurd  (Assyria). 

eT^     -IIK  &^ft    -!^n-     ^TT^     --I     [Ariyaramna] 

I.  4.     Ariyaramna- 
^1%   •-<    -^yy*"  t^r  pa  »]  II.  ee.     Arbira. 

generally  ^YTy  rw. 

ilT"    ^Ti   K^^   •^TT    [Vara  8  vis]    vi.  18.     Uvaraz- 

mish. 
If-     <     T^T    "-y-     S^TT    LAr  ra  u  va  ti  8]     1.14. 

Harauvatish. 
D  2 
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Also  in  Urakhshatara,  II.  10;  Auramazda^  poudm;  Takabani, 
ri.  24;  Mudrdya^  I.  11 ;  Skudra,  yi.  24;  Oandara^  vi.  19;  Zaraka, 
▼i.  18;  Arakadrish,  I.  27. 

The  character  is  made  sometimes  in  this  way,  ^^TT^?  which  is 
not  much  unlike  the  Babylonian  ^^YT?  a^^o  pronounced  ra. 

.72.   ^|yy<   ri. 

!i-!T    -TT]<     ^  W^     <     J^TT    [Tariyarans]     I.  1. 

DaryavQsh. 

y    ^y  y^  ►.yyy^  jry  ^,^yy  [Sa  t  tar  ri  t  ta]  ii.  lo. 

Khshathrita. 
W"    ^TTK    t'>    ^    [Ariiya]    1.13.     Hariva. 

^T  -TT^  :^T-  -TTK  ^^^TT  [»*  '^  ♦«  "  •]  ^J- ". 

Bakhtarish. 

t^   TT    ^    -TTK    ^TfT    :^<TTi:Tbahikarrichi8]II.35. 

Thaigarchish. 

-^T^  -TTK    ^    *■%^y    «=!!«=    ^-T  [ArrfyaramnaJ 

I.  4.     Ariyaramna. 
This  is  clearly  the  Babylonian  •^yy^y  transposed. 


ra.  tyfy 


ru. 


^^  tT!^  !^T^  ^ttt  ^""TTT  t^^^"  ^"  ^'  "^  ^'3  ^-  ^^• 

Nabukhudrachara. 
-;^     ttfy     l^f    -ft     :L<yy    [Ar  ru  ra  ti  s]     v5.  1». 

Harauvatish . 
i{%   ^]]   y'^<   ^TTT   ^TI   t^"  ""  ^*''  ''"  ''^    ^^'  ^^-     Gudnish. 

^  ^TTT  ^TT""   ""T^   ^TT    t*'^^  "*  ^*'*  ^'  »]    "•  •^^-    F'^vartish. 

H^   ^   '"T^   ^^fif   ^  ^TT    [A  u  ti  ya  ru  s]  II.  45.    Autiyiira. 

r   ^IfTT  TT  ^^I   ^^y  ^TT^   C^®'''  "*"  ^'^  "^  "°'  "0    Paruianiinrfni. 
The  Babylonian  ru^  made  ^^^y  ia  no  doubt  the  same  charootor. 

74.   I^y.-  ra6. 

«-<   ""I^   >-yy^    Jgy-  ^y  ^t]   U*-^  ti  ik  mb  ba  na]    II.  ::>. 

Patigrabauili. 
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There  is  no  other  authority,  hut  the  appropriation  is  confirmed  hy 
the  yalue  of  the  Babylonian  EY— • 

75.  ]i>^]  rak. 

^^   ]t>^]  ^y  [A  rak  ka]  III.  36.    Arakha. 
]i>^]  ^]   [Rak  ka]    H.  54.     Rakha. 

}}i^  yt:«-y  ^y  y-<  ^yyy<  t<yy  ca  mk  ka  tar  n  s]  i.  27. 

Arakadrish. 

76.  yy^  ras. 

TT^   i\^  t^**  ^^^   ^'  ^^'     ^^^^^  (Cyrus). 

y^y   yy^   <E^   B=^   CVa  ras  vi  ya]    I.    13.     Uvirazmiya. 

I  had  adopted  at  first  the  syllable  rtu,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
ras  the  better  transcript.  My  reasons  are  that  no  other  compound 
syllable  has  been  found  with  any  other  yowel  than  a,  and  that  in  the 
proper  name  of  Uvarazmiya,  at  Naksh-i-Rustam  Yy^  is  replaced  by 
>-^yy»*  ^yy  ^^*  ^  think  the  character  ^^,  sounded  rcu  in  the 
Babylonian  alphabet,  is  only  graphically  different  from  the  one  under 
consideration. 

^"gy^    ^^^   ^•^  ^^  [Ar  vi  ni  ya]    I.  12.     Arminiya. 
►-J^y^   »-<   »-J^yy»-   [Ar  pa  ra]   II.  66.     Arbira. 
>.|gy^   J^y  ^^   [Ar  ba  ya]   I.  11.    Arabaya. 

-:^y^  -^yy-  <  y:gy  ^y^  j^yy  [a^  ra  u  va  ti  s]  i.  u. 

HanuratiBfa. 
>-Jgy^  ►-yyy^  IJgy  ZAt  n  ra^   vi.  17.    Hanva. 

*~^\^  ""TTK  ^  CAr  ri  ya:  ti.  11.    Ariya. 

^^]^  -nT<  Nif  -^TT-  «=!!«=  --T    C^'  n  ya  m  m  na] 

I.  4.     Ariyaramna. 

I  beUere  this  to  be  always  initial :  it  is  sometimes  made  >-^y^  • 
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78.  ^r. 

/^^    5|y  ^y    ^^   ^yy   [Vi  r  ka  ni  ya]    II.  68.    Varkana. 
Jm    Y    Y|^y   [R  sa  va]    I.  2.     Arshdina. 

5^!^T    ^   T!^T  ^   f^^*^  r  va  r]   II.  27.     Tburavahara. 

This  letter  seems  to  designate  the  vocalic  r  which  is  found  in  th^ 
Indian  languages*  In  transcribing,  I  use  r  without  a  vowel,  unless 
when  initial:  it  is  then  written  ir  to  distinguish  the  letter  from 
>-*Ey^'  Itt  cases  where  there  may  be  ambiguity,  it  is  made  by 
ir;  as  in  Y>-  >Vf1  vasir.  The  Babylonian  5f^»  ^^  ^^*®  same  value, 
is  the  same  letter,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  lower  horizontal 
wedge  is  continued  through. 

79.  ^-kro.       j 

i  These  values  are  purely  arbitrary. 

80.  y^^yy«-  ^-  j 

81.  ^^y  lu. — There  is  no  other  name  to  give  as  evidence  of  this 
character  than  ^y  ^y*"  ^^y  QBapilu]  II.  1.  Babirush  (Babylon). 
The  Persians,  having  no  I,  were  of  course  unable  to  distinguish  J^y 
from  CTHf;  but  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  difference  from  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  sounds  of  the  proper  name. 

82.  <-y-a/. 

{^   ^-y^:     ^y  ^<    ^Jiy^   [NI  tl  t  pa  al]    I.  59.  Naditabira. 

The  Babylonian  form  of  this  name  shows  tliat  >-<  ^^y^  repre- 
sents the  god  Bel,  and  is  therefore  conclusive  as  to  the  value  of  the 
consonant.  In  the  Babylonian  alphabet,  ^^y^  is  made  td^  which 
may  be  the  sound  of  the  Scythic  character. 

83.  ^^y^y  *^- — Occurs  once  only.  III.  31 :  the  value  is  adopted 
partly  from  the  resemblance  in  form  with  the  preceding^  and  partly 
from  the  Babylonian  /^y^y  ^^t. 
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Sibilants. 

There  are  two  sets  of  sibilants,  as  there  are  of  dentals;  and  they 
probably  differed  from  each  other  as  s  from  sh,  or  as  the  Arabic 
^/M  from  ^  :  the  difference  can  scarcely  have  been  like  that  between 
s  and  2,  because  the  distinction  between  surd  and  sonant  appears  to  be 
unknown  to  the  Scythic  alphabet.  In  this  uncertainty  I  have  made 
a  distinction  between  the  characters  by  putting  a  dot  under  the  s  in 
one  of  the  sets,  which  I  omit  in  the  other. 

84.  Y    sa. 

Y  *-^)-   »^y   [Sa  ak  ka]    I.  14.     Saka. 

y^    Y    ^y^ify   ^^y^   ^ff   [As  sa  gar  ti  ya]  II.  59.     Asagartiya. 

Jyyy    Y    ^yy^  y^y   [R  sa  m  va]    I.  3.     Arshama.  ^ 

T^y   K   K^^   ^TT    V    1^^*  u  vi  s  sa]   II.  37.     Vaumisa. 

^yyy   t^]]    Y    BB^  >-t^  ]^y    C^hi  s  sa  in  tak  va]     II.  59. 

Chitratakhma. 

Y  ^y  y.-<  .-yyy^  ^y  jg.-yy  [Sa  t  tar  h  t  ta]  n.  lo. 

Kbshathrita. 

Y  ^^    Y     ^T   T!^T   [Sa  ak  sa  ba  va]    II.  80.    Khshatra- 

p&wa,  a  Satrap. 
The  Babylonian  equivalent  has  exactly  the  same  form. 

85.  5^   n. 

^   ^^^   .-J^y   t<yy   [Si  in  tu  s]   vi.  19-20.     Hldush  (India). 

HfT^    ^    Jyyy    Y   t^^  »i  ^  ^1    Khshaydrshd. 

These  words  are  restored  from  the  copies  of  Westergaard,  who 
has  not  distinguished  ^  from  ►^  in  any  of  his  transcripts. 
The  value  given  is  confirmed  by  the  derivation  of  the  adverb 
^  ^  *"Ty^  KIT^  trwikK,  «  greatly,"  from  the  adjective 
Jyyy  Y  ^  *"I^yy*"  irmrra  or  ir$a,  "great,"  allied  to  the 
Magyar  eivs  and  Ostiak  ar,  which  have  the  same  meaning. 
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86.  ^y   su. 

y^  ^y  •"^^TT*"   t-^^  ^^  ^^   ^^-  *^-     ^^^^  (Assyria). 

J^y   ^^   yy^y   [Su  uk  tas]    I.  13.     Suguda- 

This  value  is  confirmed  by  the  Babylonian  alphabet,  where  ^y 
forms  the  equivalent  syllable. 

87.  ^^^  san, 

»-y   ^^^  [Par  san]  I.  10,  30.     Pdrsa  (Persis). 

There  can  be  no  doabt  about  the  sound  of  8  in  this  character :  for 
the  final  n  I  have  only  the  value  given  by  Colonel  Rawlinson  in  his 
Babylonian  alphabet. 

8^    >^»-yyy  sar. 

*"T   ^"^TTT  t^*'  ^^^    ^^'  ^*-    ^^^^  *  Persian. 

i^}     TT!^     !^I^   ^TTT     ^'"TTT    t^^^^  ku  tar  ru  sar]     I.  60. 

Nabukhudrachara. 
^>-yyy  »-^yy»-   •^y   »^y  [Sar  ra  an  ka]   vi.  18.    ZaraKa 

^^    S^'^ni   '"!^IT'"   ^ff  [Vusarraya]  vi.  21-2.    Mudraya. 

In  the  last  three  cases  the  consonant  appears  to  be  different  from 
the  ordinary  8,  and  more  like  the  z, 

89.   y^  08, 

]B    V    ^T^fif  ""T^   ^fi   C^®  ^  ^'  **  y*]  ^^-  ^^-     Asa^artiya. 
y^  I^y  '^I^yy*^   CAs  «i  ra]    I.  lO-l.     Athur^  (Assyria). 

^g^  :^yy  ^yy  y^  ^y  [vi  s  ta  as  ba]  i.  3.  vishtdspa. 

In  transcribing,  I  write  i  when  there  may  be  donbt  whether  this 
character  or  the  next  stands  in  the  original^  as  in  Vistalba.  The 
Babylonian  ^  is  the  same  character. 
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90.   t^  «. — This  letter  is  found  following  the  vowel  i  in 

(j^^  ^yy  ^^yy  y^  ^y  [vi  s  u  as  ba]  i.  s.  visht^spa. 
gyyy  j^yy  ^y>-  j^yy  [chi  s  pi  sj  i.  4.  cwshpish. 

T!^T   K   ^^^  ^yy    V    t^*  n  vi  8  sa]    II.  37.    Vaumisa. 

Also  in  Haranvatishy  I.  14;  Hakh^manish,  I.  5;  Fravartish,  II.  .50; 
Imanish,  II.  6;  Dadarshish,  II.  21;  Thaigarchish,  II.  35;  Bakhtarish, 

II.  85;    Uvarazmish^   vi.  18;    Chichikhraish,  II.  5;   Kapishkanish, 

III.  24;  Chitratakhma,  II.  59;  Vahyazdata,  III.  1;  Arakadrish,  I.  27. 

It  follows  a  in 
<^^   ^^  Sfryy  ^t]  >^yy  CViyakannas]  11.72.  Viyakhna. 

]}t:     :^yy    <y^    Nif    "T^    N^     ^    [As^ijatiyas] 

II.  84.     Atriyatija. 

ly^   ^y  Jyyyy  »-^y  t^ff   [A  tu  kan  na  s]   II.  37.  Persian  lost. 
^t:  ^yy    ^y»-   >-^y   [A  &  si  na]    I.  58.     Atrina. 

y;^y  ^;gyy^  j^yy  <e^  s^yy  [vamsvis]  vi.  i8.  uvamz^ 

mish. 

It  follows  u  in 
y^y  yy^  t<yy   [Vakns]   1.20.     Magush. 

i^  ^H   T**^   ^    ^TT   C^"  ^^  ♦*'  "^  ®^    ^^'  ^^'     Gudnisb. 
T^  ^T  I^^TT  TT!^   ^TT  CThattakns]  1.14.   Thatogush. 

And  in  Margush,  II.  79;   Darjavnsh,  I.  1 ;   Hidush,  vi.  19-20; 
Aotiy^ra,  II.  45. 
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It  comes  as  an  initial,  or  after  a  terminal  consonant,  in 
^TT    ""T    l^'^TT    tS  par  ta]    I.  11,  vi.  22.      Saparda. 
t<]]   yfjg    ^y   ^'^]]>-   [S  ku  t  ra]    vi.  24.     Skudra. 

^TT  tI^  ^^^  *^I  "^"^"^  ^I  t^  ^"  ^"^  ^  *^  ^^  ^^^'  ^' 

Sakuka. 

t<]]     V     Bt>    Vj    -^-    -TTK    -^TT     [Ssainsaakris] 

II.  4-5.     Chichikhraish. 

yi^y     ^^     J^yy     y>^<     >-Jgyy»-     [Vaakstarra]    11.10. 

Uvakhshatara. 

These  examples  demonstrate  the  purely  consonantal  value  of  the 
character.  In  pronouncing  a  word,  it  will  rarely  be  required  to  give 
it  a  vowel ;  but  when  necessary,  I  make  it  is.  The  combination  of 
two  different  characters  with  the  sound  of  s  is  used  to  represent  the 
Persian  ^  tr,  as  in  the  names  of  Chitratakhma,  Atrina,  Atriyatiya, 
and  in  the  word  gyyy  Jl^yy  y  Chitra,  vi.  10.  The  Babylonian 
equivalent  is  made  either  ^^Ty  or  ^y. 

}}   •^y   ]}   %^^:  [Sa  t  sa  na]    I.  72.     Zawina. 

^^   -jiy   II   ^yyy^    ^^  [Vutsanya]  I.  11.    Mudraya  (Z/c6. 

Mizraim).     Egypt, 
^y   ^xh  II   >-J:y   >-^y   ^yy^   CPar  ru  sa  na  na  m]  ParusanAuam. 

The  Babylonian  character  is  identical  in  form  and  value. 

92.    ^y*-  fi. 
Jg>-yy   J^y^   ^y>-   J^yy   [Tatar  sis]    11.21.     Daikrshish. 

}}^   ^y   ^    ^1-    <;y.-    ^fl   [A  ka  van  ui  si  yn]    1.  2.     Hakhii- 

manishiya. 
TI!^    ih   ^^   t^"  9'  y<i    '''-  2''-      Kushiyii. 

^y*-   ^^   ^y^   r:yy^   [Si  ya  ti  m]   Shiyatim. 

>  in  Atrina,  I.  58;  and  Atriyatiya,  II.  84.     The  Babylonian 
the  same  value. 
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93.  ^TT  ^. — The  only  name  found  with  this  character  in  it  is 
^ff  *>^^  ^  [Su  t  sa]  II.  25.  The  equivalent  is  lost  in  the 
Persian,  but  the  Babylonian  has  ^TT  tTTTT'  ^TT  Susu:  the  equi- 
valence of  the  Babylonian  character,  which  is  found  in  several  names^ 
gives  great  probability  to  the  value  adopted. 

94.  Y^  9, — A  few  Ugrian  analogies  had  almost  decided  me  in 
giving  this  sound  to  .the  character  in  question,  and  the  recently- 
received  Inscription  from  Susa  has  confirmed  the  appropriation :  the 
Magyar  nemze  means  "race"  or  "family;"  viz  is  "water,"  and  the 
Zyrianian  yoz  means  "people."  These  words  are  written  in  the 
Inscriptions  />-  ^  Y^^  ft  Y*^»  and  |^^Y>^  Y*^.  The  name 
of  Artaxerxes  is  written  >Tri  ^^^  U  Y^  V  in  the  Susa 
Inscription,  and  the  Persian  form  of  the  name  is  known  to  be  Artakh^ 
thatra;  the  syllable  tra  is  therefore  made  by  Y*^  U ,  and  we  have 
already  several  instances  of  this  sound  being  rendered  by  the  letter  8 
repeated  (see  Chitra,  Atrina,  &c.)  The  attribution  is,  after  all,  only 
probable.  Finnish  and  Magyar  scholars  will  decide  whether  further 
analogies  can  be  found  from  the  words  >-►-  Y^  a  town,  ^YY»*  Y*E 
a  way,  ^^Y  ^^**<  Y^  *  t^e  sea.  The  character  is  thus  made 
Y^=  in  the  Alwand  Inscription.  I  do  not  know  if  any  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  the  word  meaning  "  a  tablet"  in  the  French  copy  of 
the  Van  Inscription,  N.  16  :  the  word  occurs  twice  ;  it  is  made 
^m^  Y^*"  in  line  23,  and  ^XVf^  Y^*"  in  line  25 ;  it  is  elsewhere 
always  written  ^YYY^  ^T*"* 

95.  Xjl^  sen, — I  was  at  one  time  disposed  to  think  this 
character  equivalent  to  /y>-  BE^»  ^^^^  finding  the  word 
pfc    />-    ^TT^^     ^T  *^  ^^*  ^'  "^^   ^^  sentences  of  similar  oon- 

>  This  word  is  written  at  Naksh-i-Rustam,  line  23.  ^^Y  ^^^{.  Y^« 
The  Tariation  may  be  accidental,  for  in  other  characters,  such  as  ar^  the  quadruple 
wedges  of  Behistun  are  replaced  by  triplets  at  Naksh-i-Rustam.  But  the  cha- 
ncteF  under  consideration  is  usually  made  YE  in  the  inscription  found  there 
{tee  lines  43,  46,  47).  This  circumstance  indicates  an  affinity  of  sound  in  the 
two  characters. 
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structioD^  and  not  unlike  signification,  to  those  in  which  the  word 
^y^-  g^^  ^^  "^IT*^^  ^y  ^"  ^^'^h  37,  48,  is  found.  But  bb 
different  equivalents  exist  both  in  Persian  and  Babylonian,  the  simi- 
larity of  sound  is  doubtful,  and  the  transcription  ten  is  therefore 
adopted  as  a  mark  of  ignorance. 

Palatals. 
Only  one  decided  palatal  letter  is  found,  and,  as  might  be 
expec,ted,  it  is  used  both  fov  ch  and  j :  the  other  character  ranged 
under  the  same  head,  is  placed  there  merely  because  there  is  some 
resemblance  in  shape,  but  without  any  idea  of  the  correctness  of  the 
appropriation. 

96.  gyyy  m. 
^yyy  ^yy  ^y^-  t<yy  [chi  s  pi  s]  i.  4.  chishpish. 

ys^  f^  ^  '-yyy<  ^yyy  j^yy  cTba  hi  kar  ri  ri  chi  s]  n.  35. 

Thaigarchish. 

^yyy  t<yy  v  «-y  j:^  yj^y  [chi  s  sa  an  tak  ra]  chiti*- 

takhma. 
^Tfyy   ^-^   ^yyy   ^f^  CKan  pu  chi  ya]    I.  24.    Kabujiya. 

^7.   yyy^   cko. — This  character  is  of  rare  occurrence:    I   have 
no  clue  to  its  sound. 

Semiyowels. 
There  is  only  the  letter  y  to  come  under  this  head :  the  remaining 
semivowels  are  already  treated  of  under  other  names. 

98.   B^f^ya. 

^^I^   -ITK   ^  ^^]h  ^11^   --T   ^^'  ri  ya  ra  m  na3 

I.  4.     Ariyarammk 
"-J^f!^   (!B>   (r   ^^fif   [Arviuiya]    1.12.    Arminiya. 

^}    "T^  E^    [Fa^  **  y»]    I-  23.    Bardiya. 

^IT*"  ^T^   ^M^   tVar  ti  ya]    III.  52.     Martiya. 

^fl  ^   »-ty   [lyauna]    1.11-2.    Yuna. 
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FoQDcl  also  in  the  words  Asagartiya,  II.  59 ;  Daryavush,  I.  1 ; 
Autiy4ra,  II.  45;  Varkdna,  II.  68  ;  Viyakbna,  II.  72 ;  Atriyatiya, 
II.  84;  Ariya,  vi.  11;  Hakhdmanishiya,  I.  2;  Arabdya,  I.  11; 
Mudrdya,  I.  11;  Kushiyd,  vi.  25.  This  character  is  rarely  made 
^CTf.       The  Babylonian  form  is  ^^Yy- 

99.  >-yy^  yu. 

No  other  direct  evidence  is  found  of  the  sound  of  the  letter; 
and  this  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  precise  articulation;  but  a 
comparison  of  the  different  ways  in  which  we  find  the  Scythian 
equivalent  for  the  Persian  Dahyavs,  a  province,  will  show  that 
the  appropriation  given  must  be  correct :  the  word  is  usually  written 
T  !^*^TT  YT  ^^fy  <  ^IT  [Tahiyaus]  1.17,25.  Some- 
times  ^TYY  is  substituted  for  /,  but  in  xv.  12,  we  find  >^YY^  sub- 
stituted for  the  combined  group  ^^yy  ^y  which  can  hardly  bear 
any  other  pronunciation  than  yaii  or  yu.  Compare  also  yuttayut, 
I.  70,  and  ytUtihut,  II.  53.  The  Babylonian  ^^Y^l?  which  Colonel 
Rawlinson  renders  khu,  is  the  same  character,  with  a  transposed 
wedge,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  value  was  not  unlike. 

100.  »-fe  ye, — There  is  no  authority  for  this  sound:  I  have 
been  induced  to  take  the  syllable  ye  as  its  representative  from  observ- 
ing that  in  some  of  the  languages  allied  to  the  Scythic  the  demon- 
strative pronouns  differ  from  each  other  by  a  change  in  their  vowels 
only,  and  in  this  language  the  pronoun  that  is  »-YY^  yu.  In  the 
Ostiak,  that  and  this  are  toma  and  tema;  in  Mordwin,  tovatas  and 
tevates;  in  Finnish,  tiw  and  tama :  yu  and  ye,  therefore,  seemed  not 
improbable  equivalents  for  these  pronouns.  I  have  in  N.  19  sup- 
posed that  the  Babylonian  .^  to  be  the  same  as  >-^ ;  if  this  be 
admitted  here,  we  have  khi  for  the  value  of  >-^,  which  is  not 
unhkely;  but  there  is  as  yet  no  means  of  deciding. 

101.  *^/T>-  yo, — The  only  reason  for  taking  this  syllable  is  that 
**  people,"  which  is  in  Scythic  ^^Y>-  T^  ^  \&joz  in  Zyrianian:  it  may 
be  therefore  looked  upon  as  an  unknown  sound.  . 
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There  is  another  character  which  I  believe  occurs  three  times, 
and  in  the  same  word;  but  in  each  instance  the  rock  is  very  much 
mutilated.  The  word  is  found  in  I.  46,  49,  and  52,  and  looks  like 
tl^J:^^^  ^TT^  ^""TT '  "leaning  "  ^  estAblished."  As  the  new 
character  seemed  composed  of  ^^^  pa^,  and  ^^^  «^w>  I  l^ave  called 
it  passan;  but  a  further  examination  of  the  rock  is  required  to  deter- 
mine its  existence. 

I  think  the  sound  of  tin  »^T^  ^^^  ^^  represented  by  >-yyy  in  a 
word  which  I  would  read  tartinii,  1.  74  of  Col.  III.;  but  the  passage 
is  mutilated,  and  the  word  itself  by  no  means  clear  in  the  impression. 

In  the  Independent  Inscription,  N.  3,  line  !2d,  the  word 
»-T*^/>-  >-YY  >-yY>-^  contains  two  characters  not  found  elsewhere  : 
I  have  no  clue  to  the  sound  or  meaning  of  the  word. 

Two  other  signs  are  also  extensively  used:  T  and  V  .  The  first 
is  found  before  proper  names  and  important  words,  such  as  Kin<?, 
State,  Province,  &c.;  and,  in  fact,  it  answers  the  purpose  which  we 
fulfil  by  a  capital  letter;  in  transcribing,  the  presence  of  Y  is  always 
denoted  by  a  capital  letter.  The  value  of  >-  is  not  quite  so  clear;  it 
comes  before  words  less  important  than  those  with  T;  such  as  Hpi, 
a  tablet,  and  ali/e^j  a  family;  and  it  is  also  frequently  found  before 
proper  names  of  places,  in  which  case  the  T  is  omitted.  It  seems 
that  generally  *^  has  the  force  of  "  at"  or  "in,"  when  so  placed;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  such  a  meaning  in  all  cases  before  tipi  and 
alye^.  Once  the  sign  >-  occurs  before  Ifu,  which  then  I  think 
means  "  before  me,"  "in  my  presence." 

These  are  all  the  characters  found  on  the  Behistun  casts:  from 
the  <9bcurrence  of  >-Tli  in  col.  III.  1.  74,  I  am  induced  to  suppose  that 
compendia  or  abbreviations  may  have  been  resorted  to  occasionally, 
and  some  of  those  which  are  found  once  only  in  the  Inscriptions  may 
be  such  abbreviations;  but  the  orthography  at  Behistun  generally  is 
very  uniform,  and  the  only  word,  with  the  exception  of  proper  names, 
which  appears  to  furnish  a  decided  instance  of  irregularity  in  this 
respect  is  mavH,  "  to  hold"  or  "  seize,"  which  is  generally  written 
^YY»-   **yyy^>  ^^^  sometimes  Y^Y    ^    •"TTT^  mauri. 
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Here  follows  a  list  of  all  the  characters  noticed,  and  their  tran- 
scriptions as  used  in  this  memoir;  about  half  the  number  given  have 
been  correctly  valued  before,  either  by  Professor  Westergaard  or 
Dr.  Hincks;  and  all  are  known,  I  believe,  to  Colonel  Rawlinson. 
In  the  last  column,  I  have  put  the  letters  c  and  p  for  "  certain'*  and 
"  probable,"  repeating  the  letter  c  when  the  degree  of  certainty  is  more 
decided.  I  understand  this  to  be  the  case  when  there  appears  to  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  power  of  both  vowel  and  consonant  in  the 
value  given,  and  when  there  are  several  authorities  for  the  sound. 
Where  neither  p  nor  c  is  set  down,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  sound 
stated  is  merely  given  as  a  makeshift  for  pronunciation. 
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CCC 

No. 

Form. 

Sound. 

P 

1 

}}^ 

A 

16 

^ 

PO 

2 

D= 

I 

C 

17 

-r 

KA 

CCC 

3 

< 

U 

CC 

18 

-:^-< 

OAU 

CCC 

4 

^ 

E 

P 

19 

-Tf^ 

GA 

p 

5 

^r 

BA 

CCC 

20 

<TT^ 

KI 

p 

6 

^< 

PA 

CC 

21 

tT^ 

KU 

CCC 

7 

Hn 

FA 

c 

22 

^ 

KAN 

CCC 

8 

^r- 

PI 

CCC 

23 

^ 

KAR 

CC 

9 

^- 

PU 

C/CC 

24 

?«=!! 

GAR 

CC 

10 

-r 

PAR 

CCC 

25 

KAS 

c 

!  11 

1 

^} 

FAR 

CCC 

26 

-%- 

AK 

CCC 

12 

t<> 

PAT 

c 

27 

-W 

IK 

CCC 

1 

13 

^^y 

AP 

c 

128 

^¥ 

UK 

CCC 

1  1* 

-- 

AF 

p 

29 

^>- 

KE 

15 

-TT- 

PE 

p 

30 

m*= 

KO 
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No. 
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Sound. 

No. 

Form. 

Sound. 

31 

-n:^-<? 

■ 

KWE 

55 

^\V 

VAR 

CCC 

32 

>]] 

TA 

ceo 

b^ 

V 

VA8 

CO 

33 

-r«= 

TI 

ceo 

57 

-\^\ 

VACH 

C 

34 

-:^r 

TU 

0 

58 

«=n«= 

M 

COO 

35 

TAK 

0 

59 

-:^-T 

VEH 

36 

:^T:^ 

TAR 

CC 

60 

-^«<i 

HON 

37 

tM 

TA8 

0 

61 

-^T 

NA 

COO 

38 

«=!  -^T 

T 

CCC 

62 

<- 

MI 

000 

39 

«=H 

TA 

p 

63 

^ 

vX 

0 

40 

B^rhF 

TI 

• 

CC 

64 

^if 

NABU 

C 

41 

^T 

TU 

CC 

^b 

-\ 

AN 

p 

42 

H 

TAR 

CO 

66 

^^^ 

IN 

0 

43 

^:^r 

T 

CC 

67 

«=?? 

UN 

0 

44 

«=!!«=!! 

TE 

68 

T^- 

NB 

45 

^}-p 

TYE 

69 

::< 

NO 

46 

]^ 

THA 

CC 

70 

^<%\ 

N08 

47 

^:^T 

TUU 

CO 

71 

-%^- 

RA 

CCC 

48 

fif 

HI 

0 

72 

-m< 

RI 

000 

49 

«=m 

IIU 

CC 

n 

^ 

RU 

00 

50 

-m- 

UE 

74 

%v 

RAB 

0 

51 

r:iT    ' 

VA 

CCC 

75 

T>-r 

RAK 

CC 

52 

<^:^ 

VI 

CCC 

1 

76 

tT«= 

RA8 

0 

.  53 

.^ 

vu 

c     1 

:    77 

1 

>'%\'^ 

AR 

COO 

i" 

VAN 

t 

78 

^ 

R 

CO 
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No. 

Form. 
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No. 

Form. 

Sound. 

0 

79 

^^ 

RO 

93 

:m 

fU 

80 

!«=«=!!- 

RE 

94 

t:^ 

9 

p 

81 

5^r 

LU 

00 

95 

Tl^ 

SEN 

82 

<^]^ 

AL 

0 

96 

m 

CHI 

000 

83 

<m 

EL 

p 

97 

m 

CHO 

84 

V 

8A 

coo 

98 

^ 

YA 

000 

85 

-^    . 

81 

0 

99 

-TT< 

YU 

00 

S6 

:gr 

8U 

CO 

100 

-^ 

YE 

87 

<« 

SAN 

0 

101 

:^<h 

YO 

88 

^-m 

SAR 

CO 

^<^«< 

PA£M9ANl 

89 

TE 

AS 

coo 

^} 

tin! 

90 

csyT 

8 

coo 

-m- 

1 

91 

H 

?A 

CO 

-TH 

? 

92 

<T- 

ceo 

Some  considerations^  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  Analysis  of 
the  Artaxerxes  Inscription,  induce  me  to  propose^  but  with  some 
doubt,  the  sound  of  am  for  the  character  ^T^fe  (No.  45  of  the  Sylla- 
barium),  which  I  have  there  made  ti/e.  The  resemblance  in  shape  of 
the  Babylonian  character  C^T^  (N^'  68  of  Colonel  Rawlinson's  list) 
had  suggested  this  reading  before  I  had  examined  the  Inscription 
alluded  to ;  but  I  reacted  it  as  unlikely.  It  has  acquired  a  greater 
probability  now,  though  perhaps  not  much ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  make 
the  alteration  in  the  alphabet 

It  will  appear  from  the  incompleteness  of  the  above  developement 
of  the  Scythic  syllaborium,  that  the  phonology  of  the  language  must 
be  left  to  more  experienced  scholars.  That  developement,  so  for  as  it 
b  followed  out,  points  to  a  close  analogy  with  the  language  now 
spoken  in  Finland.    The  Finnish  language,  in  the  nature  of  its  sounds 
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iat^  &fi.  No  other  valuoB  remain  then  among  the  possible  syllables 
than  such  as  consist  of  two  differing  consonants  with  a  between  them, 
and  which  are  not  already  found  in  the  Inscriptions  made  by  two 
characters.  The  whole  possible  number  of  these  is  about  40,  and 
the  following  may  be  selected  as  probable;  nat^  raty  tap,  vap^  Mop^  pam^ 
tarn,  pan,  tan :  these  sounds  were  probably  among  those  represented 
by  our  spare  characters,  and  perhaps  pas  and  nas  may  be  added  to  the 
list.  Those  which  occur  only  once  or  twice  altogether  would  hare 
stood  for  some  of  those  sounds  I  have  considered  improbable.  Of 
course,  with  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  thronghont  this  scheme, 
and  the  arbitrary  assumptions  on  which  much  of  it  is  based,  the 
numbers  given  above  must  be  taken  with  a  large  allowance,  and 
possibly  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  will  be  thought  snperflnoos;  bat 
I  believe  it  may  save  the  future  searcher  some  trouble. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  an  opinion  which  I  have 
rather  ventured  to  admit  with  reluctance  than  to  adopt  with  confi- 
dence, that  the  syllabarium  was  originally  contrived  for  a  Scythio 
language;  the  unchangeable  roots,  the  agglutinative  structure,  and  the 
simple  syllabization  of  such  tongues  is  so  perfectly  suited  to  snch  a 
mode  of  writing,  while  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  tongues  cannot 
without  the  most  awkward  and  unsystematic  arrangements  be  repre- 
sented by  it,  that  this  opinion  is  forced  upon  me,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence,  and  in  opposition  to  all  preconceived  notions  on  the  matter. 

The  Inscription  at  Behistun  follows,  the  equivalent  of  each  cha- 
racter being  given  separately,  and  the  whole  transcribed,  line  for  line^ 
as  on  the  rock:  the  determinative  perpendicular  is  shown  by  com- 
mencing the  following  syllable  with  a  capital  letter ;  the  horixontal 
determinative  is  inserted  in  its  proper  form.  As  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  transcript  represent  the  Inscription  as  nearly  as  may  be,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  separate  the  words.  Wherever  the  characters  on 
the  paper  cast  are  so  £ftint  as  to  be  uncertain,  the  transcript  is  put  in 
italic  types.     Restorations  are  placed  between  brackets. 
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final  aoands,  th  and  y  being  excluded;  and  that  there  were  three  vowels, 
a,  if  and  u.  Each  vowel  might  form  a  syllable  alone,  or  followed  by 
a  terminal  consonant,  which  wonld  give  36  syllables,  and  each  syllable 
might  take  any  of  the  initial  consonants,  making  altogether  504 
possible  syllables.  The  framers  of  the  syllabariam  certainly  did  not 
wish  to  devise  characters  for  syllables  having  t  or  u  between  two 
consonants,  because  we  find  every  such  syllable  made  by  two  cha- 
racters, as  nig,  yiii,  nn,  kus,  rus,  pir,  with  very  many  others.  This 
wonld  withdraw  286  syllables  from  the  syllabarinm,  leaving  218 
possible  syllables  to  be  provided  with  characters.  If  the  anthers  of 
the  syllabarinm  ever  intended  to  invent  characters  for  all  these  syl- 
lables, they  did  not  carry  ont  the  intention,  for  we  find  about  40  such 
syllables  represented  by  two  characters;  we  have  for  example  bak, 
bar,  hap,  thap,  fuu,  &c.  &c.,  so  written,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  we  have  in  the  inscriptions  all  the  syllables  that  could  be 
thus  represented.  Thus,  if  every  hypothetic  syllable  existed  in  the 
language,  and  all  those  which  are  not  found  written  with  two  cha- 
racters, had  actually  single  characters  to  represent  them,  there  would  be 
something  less  than  180  characters;  but  as  either  supposition  is  very 
unlikely,  the  probability  is  that  we  have  before  us  very  nearly  all  the 
characters  used.  These  I  have  set  down  at  barely  105,  of  which 
periiaps  20  are  of  unknown  values.  For  these  20  nnknown  cha- 
racters we  have  syllables  to  seek;  and  although  the  undetermined 
syllables  are  five  times  more  numerous  than  the  characters  we  have 
to  spare  for  them,  we  may  reduce  the  number  very  considerably  by 
attending  to  what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  characteristic  structure  of 
the  alphabet  generally.  We  will  see  what  syllables  are  not  repre- 
sented in  our  list :  of  simple  sounds  we  want  fhi,  no,  la,  li,  cha,  chu,  yi; 
and  all  these,  except  perhaps  the  last,  were  likely  to  have  existed  in  the 
language :  if  so,  they  must  have  bad  representatives,  and  most  probably 
some  of  the  20  unvalued  characters  were  these  representatives.  We 
have  then  14  characters  still  to  spare,  and  for  these  the  most  probable 
sounds  may  be  selected  out  of  the  90  or  100  possible  which  are  left 
for  choice.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  any  more  forms  for  ter- 
minal consonants  are  wanted ;  we  have  of  these  already  a  fair  amount, 
and  we  know,  from  such  syllables  as  hat,  put,  tit,  tut,  kam,  sam, 
tim,  mm,  sum,  that  some  at  least  of  the  final  consonants  which  are 
represented  in  our  alphabet  by  only  one  form  each  could  follow  any 
vowel  indiscriminately.  Nor  are  any  of  the  syllables  beginning  and 
ending  with  the  same  sound  likely  to  have  single  characters  to  repre- 
sent them,  because  whenever  such  syllables  occur  in  the  remains 
we  have,  they  are  always  made  by  two  characters,  as  in  sas,  nan, 
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f 

•  Ba    pi    lu    sen    ni    ga    t    p    pi     Ta    hi    ja    u 

ak     Ya    ta    pa     hi    ak    As    an    ra    hi    oik    Ftf 

)cu    8    pa    hi    ak   Tha    t    ta  kn  8  hi      ak  Sa  aib 

ri    Ru    yen    ki    r     Var    ti    ja    je    si    S    sa    mi 

ye  si  Par  san  ikkiaviartaakyafiirriuii 

s  na  an   ri   Hu   M   ran  ni  s  Ko   A  fkt  %{  nm  va 

vas  nt  Af  far  ti  fa   Hn  ik  ki  rar  h,  m  Ju  Var 

I    ti    r    var    ri    s    sa    r    af   pi    s  lu   ak  Ta 

i   8  ye  si  JU  far  ri  »-  Va  ta  pa  ik  ki  i  ra  ka 

a  t  tar  ri  ta  Ni  van  ft  Va  ak  s  far  la  na  nl  ra 

van  ni  yu  pi  pa  Hn  ik  la  rar  pa  &  ti  &  yu 

t        tas  Tajs  sn  nos  Par  san  hi  ak  Va  ta  pa  Hn  ta 

i  ti  fa  pa  ta  Ten  Vi  t^r  na  ye  si  Par  sar  ki  r  Hn 

.    ye    cbi    tn  p  ti  ri  ya  ri  fa  s  Tas  sa  nos  Va 

«n  ka  Tas  ut  Vi  tar  na  Tas  sn  nos  i  ta  ka  Va  ta  pa 

-  Va  ru  8  ye  81  >-  Va  ta  pa  ik  ki  a  Ti  sa  par  xak 
I   r  in  nt  a  ri   r  S  n  ra  yas  ta  pi  ik  ti  Hn  ta 

Tas  su  nos  p  po  Pa  ti  &  na  r  si  ik  ki  af  pi  s  XX 

1  sa  par  rak  m  vas  yn  t  ta  s  yas  nl  Tas  sa  nos  p  po  Ha 

ni  pat  tas  ye  si   Va  ta  pa  ik  ki  a  Ti  fa  ti  s 

Ta  ri   ya  va   n    s    Ko    na    an    ri    Ta    tar    fi    s 

Hu  Ar   vi  ni  ya  fa  ik  ka  r  ya  t  to  ye  chi  ta 

ti  ri  van  pi  jm  pi  pa  af  pi  s  van  ka  Tas  nl  Ta  tar  f  i  s 

ti   fa  far  ru   r   sa   r  ra  fa  ba   Ta  tar  f i  s  r  ya 

si  s  sa  par  rak  mvaspyatas^-YaTanis^-Satfa 

Hu  tassanviinanra  Tas  ta  na  Tas  sa  nos 

:  VIII  an  na  an  an  mon  s  an  tha  r  Ta  r  na  pi  r  ka 

vas  va  Pa  ti  fa  far  m  r  sa  r  ra  p  ba  Ta  tar  fi  s 

-  Af  var  ri  8  >*  Ti  ik  ra  ye  si  >-  Ar  Ti  ni  ya  £a  ik 
k  ti  Hu  ta  8  sa  u  Ti  in  S  a  la  Tas  ta  na  Tas  sa 
.f  pi  s  XVIII  an  na  an  an  mon  f  ao  tha  r  Ta  r  na 
ik  III  m  vas  ya  Pa  ti  £ei  Air  ra  r  sa  r  la  fii  ba  Ta 
u  ba  ►-  Af  var  ris»-HaiyaTayesiArTiiiiya& 

ik  ti  Hu  ta  s  sa  n  Ti  in  S  a  la  Tas  ta  na  Tas  sa 
s  IX  an  na  an  an  mon  §f  an  tha  ki  kar  ri  dii  s  na 

HI  Ta  tar  si  s  as  ki  in  nt  ya  t  tas  Ha  on  9a  ti  s 
Ta    ri    ya    ya  a    s    Ko    na    an    ri   1       a    ^    • 
ti    fa    pa   Ar  yi    ni    ya    fa    ik    ki    ta 

in  nt  ti  ri  yan  pi  ya  pi  pa  af  pi  s  yu 

pn  ri  ik  ka  Pa  ti  fa  &r  ra  r  sa  r 
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36.  ga  t  8^'  **»  f/arkir  Af  ti  ta  Sa  ak  ri 

37.  yu  far  ?**  no^pa  ptifiB  na  an  ri  H  u  Nabn 

38.  ku  tai^  '*/>  ba  A  rak  ka  yu  far  ri  ik 

39.  ki  po  1^^  ^^  ^^  ^f*  ^^  8°  T^OB  Ba  pi 

40.  lu  fa  I ««  »•  ^«  JP  pi  ni  T  yu  t  ta  ye 

41.  ohi  tu  fa  af  pi  8  van  ka  hi  ak  vae  n!  [Vi] 

42.  [in]  ti^  u  yi  in  S  u  ra  vas  ta  na  Yi  in 

43.  ta  par  ?  ^^  ^^^  ka  sa  na  s  na  pi  r  ka  ye 

44.  chi  tu*k  Yo  8  p  po  a  tar  ri  van  ni  ta  vi 

45.  yu  po  ^^  ^^  Yo  ?  &^  k&  P&  A  tar  ri 

46.  van  ni^^  ^^  Ta  ri  ya  va  u  s  Ko  na  an 

47.  ri  ye  ly®  p  po  Hu  yu  t  ta  >-  Pa  al  ki 

48.  va^a^^^'i^^^i'^^^^BAHuppiin 

49.  af  pi  ^  ^^  ^  '^^  ^°   ^   ^u  F^^  ti 

50.  ya  ta*r  '^  -^  ^^  ^^  ^*  P  P^  *d  P*/«  ^<w 

51.  sa  na  ^  ^  ti  ras  ka  na  an  ri  Hu  Nabu  ku 

52.  tar  rc^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ki  r  ti  ras  ka  na 

53.  an  ri  f^'^  '^         var  ti  s  ye  si  Va  ta  ti 

54.  ras  k#  ta  pa  p  in  pa  £%  tas  hi  ak  [Chi] 

55.  8  sa  inVa  ak  s  tar  ra  na  va  ra  yu  far  ri 

56.  As  sa^^  ^^  ^^  ^*'  ^'^  ®  P*  "*  [K'l] 

57.  yn  t  ft>  ^^  ^&  n&  &i^  ^i  Uu  Far  ti 

58.  ya  tal'*  ^^  ^*  y*  ra  ti  ras  ka  na  an  ri 

59.  Hu  N  pa  fa  tas  hi  ak  Ta 

60.  ri  yava  n  ri  ya  hi  ak 

61.  Ta  r^i  p  pi  ti  t  ki  vas  p  pi  in  pa 

62.  fa  tafkar  pi  Hu  n!  na  va  p  pi  in 

63.  yu  t  1^1  ya  ^a  u  s  Ko  na  an  ri  Ni 

64.  Ko  ^  ra  ti  ta  in  ni  yu  far  ri  tar 

65.  tu  ka  hi  ak  Ta  ri  ya  va  u  s 

66.  Ko  nb"  ak  Ni  Ak  ka  vas  s  si  in  >-  Ti 

67.  pi  ychi  ni   ti  t  ki  m  vas  re  van 

68.  ti       P  P  po  7^  P®  "  in  nl  ti  t  ki 

69.  m  ypi  in  &  u  ra  vas  ta  na  ta  hi  ki  ta 

70.  Hu  i>  v^as  hi  ni  Ak  ka  >-  Ti  pi  ye  vas  s 

71.  ^i  in  D  nY  n  ri  in  ra  ti  t  ki  vas  re  van 

72.  ri      !a  yn  pi  pa  na  ye  ni  fa  ba  ak  in  nl 

73.  yu  t  ya  va  u  8  Ko  na  an  ri  am  Ni  u  ri  s 

74.  npo^'intiTassunospintiriintiSura 

75.  vastiBk  an  ka  sa  raklu  al  neyetartim 
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GRAMMAR. 


In  approaching  the  grammar  of  a  language  whose  analogies  connect  it 
with  a  class  of  tongues  but  little  studied  by  philologists,  a  few  prelimi- 
nary observations  on  the  structure  of  these  tongues  may  be  useful. 

The  writer  himself  is  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them: 
he  had  merely  glanced  at  their  most  obvious  peculiarities  before  he 
undertook  the  investigation  of  the  so-called  Median  inscriptions ;  and 
since  then  he  has  acquired  only  such  an  additional  insight  into  their 
structure  as  was  absolutely  necessary  for  his  object,  which  was  simply 
to  make  known  the  existing  materials,  and  to  point  out  the  route 
which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  followed  in  examining  them,  so  that 
those  who  were  already  acquainted  with  that  route,  might  be  induced 
to  continue  the  investigation.     The  class  of  languages  to  which  he 
alludes  has  been  called  the  Volga-Finnish,  or  Ugro-Tartarian;  and  it 
comprehends  the  Mordwin,  Zyrianian,  Cheremis8,Wotiak,  and  Permian 
tongues;  the  Ostiak  and  the  Magyar  may  be  added  to  the  list.     One 
only  of  these  can  boast  of  any  degree  of  cultivation,  all  the  others 
being  spoken  by  small  and  generally  wandering  tribes  who  are  wholly 
illiterate,  and  whose  languages  would  be  unknown  beyond  their  own 
little  circle  but  for  the  labours  of  one  or  two  learned  Fiulanders,  and 
the  perseverance  of  Christian  missionaries  who  have  translated  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  for  the  use  of  these  half-barbarous  tribes. 
Of  the  languages  which  the  writer  conceives  to  have  most  analogies 
with  that  of  the  inscriptions,  he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  even 
a  vocabulary;   but  good  grammars  exist  in  which  their  structure  is 
weU  and  scientifically  made  known.     The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
8acb  analogies  as  he  may  be  able  to  show  are  almost  all  grammatical 
only;   he  is  however  of  opinion  that  these  will  be  found  sufficient 
to  induce  Tartar  scholars  to  carry  the  investigation  further  than  he  Is 
able  to  do. 

The  following  sketch  of  two  or  three  of  the  grammatical  pecn- 
'•aiities  of  these  tongues  may  be  usefully  read  by  those  who  wish 
^  know  something  of  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  : — 

Nouns  have  no  gender,  and  all  their  modifications  are  effected  by 

Editions  at  the  end.     These  modifications  are  more  numerous  than  in 

^^e  Indo-Germanic  languages,  there  being,  for  example,  different  forms 

^^  the  dative  case  (i.e.  to  or  for  after  the  verbs  of  addressing,  giving, 

^'^i  and  what  the  Finnish  grammarians  call  the  allative  case  {e,y, 
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falling  to  the  ground),  and  the  illative  case  {e,g,  coming  into  the 
house).  The  form  of  the  nominative  case  is  different  from  that  of 
the  so-called  predicative  case  {e,g.  he  was  a  king),  and  £Ebctive  case 
(he  became  a  king).  Some  of  the  languages,  as  Mordwinian,  baTe 
a  temporal  case,  with  a  peculiar  affix  for  such  expressions  as  '^at 
night,"  ''  in  the  winter,^"  &o.  The  plural  in  all  the  languages  is  made 
bj  the  addition  of  a  syllable,  and  the  case-ending  is  suffixed  to  the 
latter  syllable. 

Adjectives  do  not  appear  to  differ  from  substantives  in  their  form. 

Pronouns  are  declined  much  like  substantives,  though  there  is 
generally  some  difference  or  irregularity,  and  the  possessive  pronoun 
is  most  commonly  added  as  a  suffix  to  a  noun;  as  in  Ostiak,  from  mm, 
"a  wife,"  are  formed,  imemy  "my  wife,"  imefiy  "thy  wife,"  imet^  "hie 
wife;**  and  these  compound  words  are  varied  in  their  cases  like  the 
original  noun. 

Verbs  have  a  paucity  of  tenses,  but  a  variety  of  modificationi^ 
such  as  causatives,  reflectives,  inchoatives,  negatives,  definites^  and 
others  unknown,  or  only  exceptionally  known,  to  the  Indo-Gfennanie 
tongues.  Two  examples  follow:  one  of  a  Zyrianian  verb,  in  the 
present  tense;  and  the  other  of  a  Mordwinian  past  tense:'— - 


Zyrianian. 

Verma  I  am  able. 

Verman Thou  art  able. 

Vermas He  is  able. 

Vermam  ....  We  are  able. 
Vermannyd  You  are  able. 
Vermasny  ....  They  are  able. 


Mordwinian. 

Sodyn  .  I  knew. 

Sodyt  Thou  knewest 

Sodas  He  knew. 

Sodynek  ....  We  knew. 

Sodyde Ye  knew. 

Sodast They  knew. 


These  few  notes  will  be  of  service  in  enabling  the  reader  to  follow 
more  readily  the  attempt  to  investigate  Scythic  grammar.  Analogies 
will  be  pointed  out  as  the  cases  occur.' 


>  E.g.^  va-ne,  "in  the  night;**  tel-tui,  "in  the  winter.  See  Oabelenti, 
p.  245.  The  Turkish  language  has  traces  of  such  case-ending,  as  yoxm,  "  in  the 
summer  ;••  gpsMn,  "  in  the  winter  ;•'  eupUn,  "  at  midday." 

*  Works  on  Tartar  and  Ugrian  languages : — 

Versuch  ttber  die  Tatarisohen  Spraehen,  Ton  Dr.  Wilhelm  Sohott  Berlin, 
1836. 

De  Affixis  Personalibus  Lingnanun  Altaicamm  Dissertatio.  Conscripdt 
Dr.  M.  Alexander  Gastrin.    Helsingfors,  18A0. 

Versneh  einer  mordwinisohen  Grammatik,  Ton  H.  C.  v.  d.  Gabelentz.  In  the 
Zeitsdirift  fUr  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandet.    Odttingen,  1839. 
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SUBSTANTIVES. 

AU  substautlves  form  their  genitives  by  the  addition  of  the  syl- 
lable na;  as  Afarti-na,  "of  Susiana,"  II.  6;  Ko-nct^  "of  the  king," 
III.  23;  Awramasta-na,  "  of  Ormazd,"  passim. 

This  genitive  is  analogous  to  the  same  case  in  most  of  the  Tartar 
languages,  including  the  Turkish  and  Mongol,  in  so  far  as  they 
contain  the  consonant  iiy  though  not  followed  by  a  vowel:  the 
Mordwin  has  hmanren,  "of  man;"  the  Cheremiss,  ergorUy  "of  a  son," 
&c  The  Turkish  and  Mongol  forms  are  well  known.  Several  of 
the  Indian  languages  have  the  genitive  na,  as  the  Kamataka  and  the 
Ghondi;  the  Brahui  has  the  same  form. 

The  only  irregularities  met  with  are  Su-ni-na,  "of  me,"  from 
Suy  "  I,"  and  -4nna,  generally  instead  of  na,  after  the  plural  termina- 
tion fa,  as  Kofa-inna,  "  of  kings,"  I.  1 .  In  the  Artaxerxes  Inscrip- 
tion, fa  follows  inna;  and  we  have  Ko  Ko-fa-irra,  "  King  of  Kings," 
in  V.  13-4. 

The  genitive  usually  comes  after  the  noun  connected  with  it;  as 
Ko  Tahiyaus-na,  "  king  of  the  province,"  1,  \',  Ko  ^arti-na,  "Kiog 
of  Snsiana,"  II.  6;  fauvin  Auramasta-na,  "by  favour  of  Ormazd." 
Sometimes  appo  is  interposed,  as  Tassunos  appo  Mnivartis^na,  "the 
army  of  Fravartish,"  II.  52:  the  word  appo  is  a  relative  pronoun, 
which  becomes  virtually  a  definite  article,  like  the  Greek  o9,  and 
lower  Latin  qui:  this  is  very  unlike  the  practice  of  a  Tartar  tongue, 
and  is  probably  imitated  from  the  Persian  original,  where  the  relative 
hya  has  become  really  a  definite  article.  See  the  expression  Gaumata 
hya  Magush,  "Gomates  the  Magian." 

In  a  few  expressions  the  genitive  comes  first,  and  is  then  unac- 
companied by  the  termination  na,  as  in  Kwras  sakri,  "  Cyrus'  son," 
I.  39;  Vistasha  attari,  "Hystaspes'  father,"  I.  3.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  Volga-Finnish  usage:  we  find  in  Cheremiss,  David erya,  "Davids 
son,"  though  erya  Daviden,  "  son  of  David,"  in  the  more  usual  con- 
struction. The  word  sahriy  "a  son,"  always  comes  after  its  regimen, 
forming,.  I  think,  such  a  compound  as  the  Greek  Pel  ides  and  Tydides, 

Elementa  Gnunmatioes  TcheremiaBSB.  Conscripsit  Dr.  M.  A.  Castr^ 
Kuopio,  1845. 

VersQch  einer  Grammatik  der  syrjiiniBchen  Spnushe,  von  F.  J.  Wiedemann. 
Reval,  1847. 

Yersach  einer  Grammatik  der  tscheremiflsiflchen  Sprache,  von  F.  J.  Wiede- 
mann.    Beval,  1847. 

yersach  einer  oetjakischen  Spraohlehre,  von  Dr.  M.  A.  Caftrtfn.  St  Petera- 
hmg,  1849. 

Orammatik  der  wotjakischen  Spraehe,  &e.,  von  F.  J.  Wiedemann.  Reval,  1861. 
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or  the  Rassian  Panlovich ;  while  tar,  its  eqiUTalent,  is  always  id  the 
usual  position:;  as  tar  Kw^u-fM,  "son  of  Cyrus,**  III.  58,  like  the 
Mordwin  tsiira  loman-en,  "son  of  man.**  The  transposition  is,  I  think, 
COD  fined  to  the  case  of  kindred,  and  to  the  pronoun  Hu,  used  as  a 
possessive.  When  two  suhstantives  are  in  apposition  in  the  genitiye 
case,  the  second  only  takes  the  termination,  as  Tariyavaus  Ko-na,  "of 
Darius  (the)  king,**  III.  23.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case  in  the 
Artaxerxes  Inscription.  The  genitive  is,  in  one  instance  at  least,  used 
as  the  agent  of  a  passive  verh,  as  appo  Humi-na  yuttak,  "  wliat  was 
done  by  me,"  III.  71. 

One  of  the  dative  cases  is  made  hj  pa:  examples  are,  Tas8wu»pa^ 
"  [he  said]  to  the  people,"  I.  60,  II.  6,  10,  59,  Ac;  Bapilthpa-fa,  "to 
the  Babylonians,"  III.  40.  It  appears  to  I>e  used  instead  of  im,  in 
1 .  57,  where  we  find  K(M>as  Afarti-pa  Hu  yuttcHxtra,  "  I  am  king  of 
Susiana.**    See  also  line  62. 

The  preceding  particle  appears  to  be  regularly  used  in  one  con- 
niK^tion  only,  with  the  verb  "to  say;'*  but  ikhi  oiikka^  which  seem 
to  bo  indiscriminately  used,  is  found  under  several  conditions:  it 
follown  the  name  of  a  place,  governed  by  a  verb  of  motion,  in  I.  24, 
6;i;  II.  \Yl,  40,  48,  40,  and  elsewhere — Mata^et-iJcki poriya,  "I  went 
to  Modia,**  II.  49,  is  an  instance;  it  follows  pronouns  under  the  same 
conditions  in  I.  29,  61,  64;  II.  12,  &c.,  as  Hu-ikhi  noyaik,  "he  was 
brougtit  to  mo,'*  I.  64;  it  shows  also  rest  in  a  place,  as  Arminiya^O' 
fkki  f<i/i>,  "  he  remained  in  Armenia,**  II.  48.     See  more  examples  in 

I.  25,  26,  44;  II.  5,  12,  20.  Ikki  also  makes  an  adverb  irsikki, 
"  greatly,"  of  the  adjective  irsa,  "  great,"  which  may  "be  connected 
with  the  Magyar  eros  and  the  Ostiak  ar. 

This  particle  is  allied  to  the  Magyar  nek,  the  Dekkan  yukka,  and 
to  the  Tartar-Turkish  ya,  ke  (see  Schmidt,  p.  55),  It  is  almost 
ccrtninly  the  Mordwin  so-called  adessive,  in  such  phrases  as  nMw^or^, 
"on  the  earth;**  ked-ya^  "in  the  hand;"  kenksh-ka,  "through  the 
door,**  Ac. 

Mar  denotes  "  from  **  and  "  by,*'  as  Bapilvrmar,  "  from  Babylon,* 

II.  49;  avi-mar,  "from  thence,"  II.  55;  Eakkan-mar,  "from  Rhages,** 
II.  73.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with  ikki^  as  in  Kanpuchiya-ikki- 
mar,  "  from  Cambyses,"  I.  29;  and  it  is  always  so  combined  with  Su, 
making  Hu-ikki-mar,  "from  me,"  I.  5, 8;  II.  7,  11,  59, 68.  We  have 
Niman^  Nikavi  ikki-mar,  "  from  our  family,"  1. 46.     It  forms  the  agent 


>  These  may  be  more  alike  in  sound  than  hers  represented;  the  syllable  I 
have  called  ki  is  not  found  in  any  proper  name,  and  the  vowel  is  inserted  merely 
on  coDJeetore ;  ikJd  is  much  move  Areqnent  than  ikka. 
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of  u  ptariTQ  in  I.  19 — appo  anka  Su-ikH-mar  Hrikka,  '^  whaterer  was 
said  by  me."  In  the  Nakhsh-i-Rostam  Inscription  we  find  ikka-mar,  as 
PartathikkoF^nary  *'from  Persia,"  line  14;  appo  SCu-ikko'-mar  ap-tiirrikay 
^'what  was  said  to  them  by  me,"  line  15.  Mir,  or  var,  is  probably 
oonneeted  with  the  Mordwin  particle :  see  ninze  maro  and  nize  mario, 
''from  his  wife ."— Gabelentz,  pp.  389,  415. 

Va  implies  ''  in."    See  the  following  examples : — 

Tipi  ye  ya  riluik    Written  in  this  tablet.  III.  67. 

Tipi  ye  ya.inni  rilnik     ....  Not  written  in  this  tablet,  III.  70. 

Tatar^is  ir-ra  finniUsk They  went  against  Dardases,  II.  24, 29. 

Banaye  ya    In  this  Persepolis,  xt.  13. 

Apin  his^ya  puttaua   I  droye  them  into  the  water,  (1)  I.  77. 

Hif  ye  ya  sathak    In  this  water  they  were  drowned,(?)  1. 77. 

Atmr-ya On  the  cross,  II.  57,  66. 

Chifii  Ha-nlna  ya  rabbaka  He  was  chained  in  my  palace,  II.  5^,  66. 

This  postposition  appears  to  be  retained  in  Mordwin,  forming  the 
adettiye  case  after  a  yowel,  as  kudo-va,  "  in  the  house;"  paTukMja,  "  on 
the  mountain." 

Atkxh  "in"  or  "among,"  as  Tahiyau8  ye  ativa,  "in  these  pro- 
yiooes,"  I.  17;  Tdhiyaus  ativa,  "in  the  proyince,"  I.  25:  see  also 
I.  26 ;  III.  60.  The  Persian  eqaivalent  is  soinetimes  atara,  as  in 
I.  21;  sometimes  a  locatiye,  as  in  lines  34  and  35.  The  word  clearly 
indndes  the  particle  va. 

We  now  come  to  a  particle  which  appears  to  subsenre  a  yariety  of 
uses;  it  is  that  which  we  render  va8  or  mas.  This  particle  forms  the 
piodieatiye  and  factiye  cases,  it  acts  as  a  definite  article,  probably  as 
an  aoensatiye  case  also,  and  forms  derivative  substantives;  and  in  all 
theee  uses  it  has  its  allied  particle  of  similar  etymology  in  one  or  more 
of  the  Ugrian  tongues. 

1**.  As  a  predicative  or  flEUstive,  it  follows  the  substantiye  Ko  yery 
frequently,  as  Hu  Ko-vm  appini  yutta,  "  I  was  appointed  king,"  I.  1 0 ; 
Kihvat yufri yuttas,  "he  became  king,"  II.  12;  it  is  also  found  with 
other  noans,  as  Saksabavana-vas  Bak^is  yuttds,  "he  was  satrap  of 
Baetria,"  II.  80.  See  also  I.  7,  45,  57,  58;  II.  51;  III.  55,  56.  The 
only  case  where  the  particle  vas  is  omitted  after  Ko  used  as  a  fiictive 
is  in  II.  80.  In  this  signification  vas  appears  allied  to  the  Cheremiss 
esk,  MB  in  Mark  x.  8,  lit  kogonek  ik  kdp-esh,  "  they  shall  become  one 
body;"  and  in  John  ix.  32,  kuda  ChristSs-esh  sheplia  tjdam,  "who 
considered  him  to  be  Christ."  The  same  case  is  made  in  Zyrianian 
bj  OS,  as,  Matt  y.  36,  yedjid-os  libo  sydd-^  kerm,  "  to  make  it  black 
or  white."    In  Mordwin,  this  case  is  made  by  ks. 
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2°.  Less  often,  and  less  certainly,  vm  appears  to  hare  tiie  effect  of 
a  definite  article,  or  else  it  forms  the  aocasative.    A  mutilated  example 

is  found  in  in  I.  C7,  where  we  read  Hu  IbMtmofHMW,  ka ^I 

the  people."  A  better  instance  is  in  II.  54,  Hu  Tusunot'Vas  mi  taven, 
"  I  sent  out  mj  people.**  In  the  following  line  we  find  Hu  ye^im-vat, 
hiak  tiUvaSj  hiak  peri  vachchiya,  "  1  cut  off  the  nose,  and  tongue,  and 
ears,"  where  the  omission  of  vas  after  peri  shows  some  yariation  of 
usage  in  the  plural  number.  If  in  the  last  example  we  prefer  to  con- 
sider this  particle  as  a  representative  of  the  pronoun  *'  his,"  we  hare 
Ugrian  analogy  to  support  the  supposition.' 

The  cognate  forms,  which  support  the  above  views,  are  these :  in 
Mordwin,  9  forms  a  definite  article,  as  lamanrs,  ''the  man,"  p.  245;  in 
Zyriauian  os  and  es  make  the  accusative  case ;  in  Mordwin  zo  makes 
the  possessive  ''  his,"  as  kede-zo, ''  his  hand." 

In  saprakimmas,  "  the  battle,"  and  titkimmat,  "  falsehood,"  which 
so  frequently  occur,  the  final  mas  may  be  the  definite  article,  or 
perhaps,  the  word  may  come  under  the  form  mentioned  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

3"^.  Vas  forms  a  derivative  substantive,  as  Kbvas,  "  kingdom,"  from 
KOf  "king."  This  word  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  inscriptions 
(see  I.  7,  9,  20,  21,  30,  45,  46).  The  Cheremiss  language  uses  the 
termination  mash  in  the  same  way,  making  («.y.)  kecha-mash,  '^a  mm- 
blind,"  from  kecha,  "the  sun;"  idrdmash,  "a  woman,"  from  itfyr,  "a 
girl."  The  Zyriauian  uses  os  for  this  purpose,  as  purtosj  "  a  sheath," 
{rompurt,  "a  sword." 

The  termination  ra  has  clearly  the  force  of  an  indefinite  article, 
and  this  value  is  made  conspicuous  by  a  comparison  of  III.  52  and  57, 
where,  in  passages  precisely  similar  aa  to  sense,  ^'a  Persian"  is 
rendered  by  Farsar-kir  in  the  first,  and  Parsar^ra  in  the  seoond 
instance ;  it  will  be  shown  that  kir  is  the  numeral  "  one."  Sometimes 
irra  is  used  instead  of  ra.  The  following  examples  are  found  in  the 
Inscription : — 

Parsar-ra A  Persian,  II.  57,  90,  91,  92. 

Arminiya-ra    An  Armenian,  III.  58. 

Afar^t^ra A  Susian,  I.  56;  III.  50. 

Asagartiya-ra A  Sagartian,  III.  55. 

I  See  also  CastrSn,  De  Affixis  penonalibos,  &e. :  *'  Pnecipue  tertiao  penonn 
affixum  compluribus  in  linguis  cognatis,  ut  yidetor  ad  nativam  suam  indolem 
exuendam,  articulique  definiti,  quo  hie  liDgase  genenitim  carent,  vim  tenaim  sus- 
eipiendam  nititar,'*  page  11. 
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Bipila-na   A  BabyloniaD,  I.  59. 

Morkna-ina A  Margian,  III.  56. 

Yo^-im  titain-rs    Any  man  who  is  false,  III.  64. 

Yo^-irra  tiras-ra Any  one  who  is  a  liar,  III.  83. 

In  II.  79,  we  have  Afarkus^rra  as  a  plural.  It  would  appear  as 
though  irra  were  required  after  any  syllable  not  closing  with  a  or  r, 
which  would  render  the  last  syllable  of  Afartu  doubtful.  Irmrray  ''a 
leader,"  or  simply  "great,''  is  probably  the  same  form.  Eo-forirray  in 
T.  14,  b  a  genitive  case,  put  in  the  place  of  the  more  usual  form 
Ko-forimma.  In  these  cases  ra  is  perhaps  the  same  particle  which  will 
be  shown  in  the  section  of  verbs  to  make  a  verb  indefinite  or  contin- 
gent. The  numeral  AnV,  preceded  by  the  sound  of  r,  is  found  in  the 
following  instances:  Faraar-kiry  "a  Persian,"  II.  13,  38;  III.  52; 
.^ffwtMiyii-rAtr, ''an  Armenian,"  II.  22,  36;  Bapilu-rkir,  "a  Babylo- 

a,"  III.  51. 


.  The  plural  number  is  formed  by  adding  pa  or  fa,  but  these 
partioles  are  not  used  indiscriminately;  fa  follows  a  syllable  com- 
meneing  with  a  liquid  or  semi-vowel,  and  pa  one  beginning  with  a 
surd  or  sonant.  We  have  thus  Arminiya-fa,  Parthuvafa,  Bapilurfa, 
and  Suktat-poy  Katbatukas-pa,  Marhus-pa.  In  the  inscription  at 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  we  find  ap  used  instead  oipa  or  fa.  Ko  is  followed 
by^  (see  I.  1,  7>  8.),  which  might  show  that  ho  is  not  the  sound 
of  this  word.  I  have  thought  sometimes  of  suggesting  %ar  (as 
allied  to  the  Hebrew  *litf  and  Latin  Caesar)  or  9aky  as  part  of  the 

naiiiee  of  Arsaces  and  Valarsaces,  which  might  have  been  written 

mn^Moky  ''great  king,"  and  val-arssak,  ''very  great  king,"  and  the 
values  of  the  syllables  val  and  ars  would  suit  the  etymology;  but 
as  tlie  diaraoter  is  used  in  no  other  word,  any  change  would  be  purely 
a  guess.  Tahiyaus,  "a  province,"  is  used  at  Behistun  as  a  plural, 
without  the  pluralizing  particle  (see  Col.  II.  1,  &c.) ;  but  in  the 
smaller  inscriptions,  we  find  Tahi^us-pa-na,  "  of  the  provinces ; "  the 
final  «  perhaps  induces  the  use  of  pa,  as  in  Visba^anas-pa-na,  ii.  3-4. 
Ihuunat  and  T09  appear  to  be  always  plural.  "  The  gods"  is  rendered 
anappipa  in  xvii.  14,  and  elsewhere. 

The  plural  takes  the  case-endings  after  pa  or  fa,  as  Kofa-inna, 
"of  the  kings,"  I.  1;  Bapiltirfa-^ay  "to  the  Babylonians,"  I.  62; 
MaUx-pa-ikkiy  "to  the  Medians,"  &o.  But  the  Artaxerxes  Inscription, 
as  stated  before,  forms  an  exception. 
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The  adjectiTe  takes  the  deolenaional  temunations  when  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  a  plural  snbstaotiTe,  as  Talnufa  arikufOf  **  fiuthfnl  hone- 
men,**  I.  78;  II.  54;  Fof  art A;i./a/ '' faithful  men,"  I.  42;  Tasnmot 
Mata^,  '^  Median  people,**  II.  11;  £j>  liMkihtu-pa-na  Irtikki-fa-imma 
Tanat-porna^  "  king  of  the  many-peopled  proTinoes,"  xriL  6-7,  which 
is  made  Ko  TMhus-pa  vifta-tanat-pthna  in  tL  8. 

Adjectives  do  not  appear  to  differ  from  sahetantiyes.  We  find  no 
instance  of  the  comparative  degree,  and  the  superlative  is  implied 
only,  as  more  commonly  in  the  Ugrian  languages;  an  example  is 
found  at  the  beginning  of  xi.  and  xvL,  irsarra  annappufuhna^  ''greatest 
of  the  gods.'* 

PRONOUNS. 

Personal. 

The  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular  is  Hu^  always  fweoeded 
by  the  perpendicular  line ;  in  the  genitive  case  it  is  connected  with 
the  case-ending  by  the  syllable  ni^  making  Hu-nUna,  This  word  is 
used  for  the  dative  in  I.  16,  Httrni-na  kutis,  ''-they  brought  to  me.'' 
Hu-ikkif  ''to  me,**  and  Hu-iklcimar,  "from  me,*'  are  constantly  found. 
We  have  Hun,  as  an  oblique  case  in  11.  36,  Hun  ^atis,  "  he  expected 
me,*'  or  "waited  for  me;*'  and  in  xvii.  11  and  vi.  42,  aurawuia  Hwn 
nisgas-ni,  "may  Ormazd  protect  me;"  in  xv.  17,  Hu  is  onriouflly 
separated  from  un  by  the  word  auravasta.  The  dative  is  expressed 
by  the  simple  Hu  in  the  expression  Eovas  Hu  funis,  "  he  gave  me  the 
kingdom,"  in  I.  9,  20,  and  45.  In  the  Artaxerxes  Inscription  Tu  is 
used  instead  of  Hu, 

The  plural  "we**  is  Niku:  see  I.  8,  Ifiku  Kofa  hut,  "we  are 
kings;'*  I.  5,  Niku  Nivan^  Akkavanni^iifa  tirivamun,  "  we  are  called 
the  Achssmenian  family. 

The  second  personal  pronoun  is  made  by  iV»,  as  in  the  following 
examples : — 

Ni,  Ko  Akka  vasis^in  ....  Thbu,  king,  who  hereafter.  III.  63-4. 

Ni,  Akka  vasis^in    Thou  who  hereafter,  III.  66, 

Ni,  uris  appo  Hu  yutta....  Thou,  know  that  I  have  done.  III.  73-4. 

In  the  same  manner  that  Hu  takes  the  accusative  signification 
by  adding  un,  so  does  M  take  in,  making  Mn:  as  Nin  afyis-nl,  "may 
he  slay  thee,"  III.  76,  88,  a  tautology  common  to  several  languages. 
The  similar  expression  NinkanU-ni,  "  may  he  befriend  thee,"  in  III. 
75,  86,  is  not  so  clear;  because  the  phrase  hini  inkanninti,  in  III.  88, 


M 
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shews  that  the  verh  is  inkcmiy  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  ortho- 
^phy.  I  think  the  repetition  of  n  was  felt  to  be  unnecessary,  as  in 
the  English  can  t  for  cannot. 

The  plural  "you"  is  not  found;  in  the  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  Inscrip- 
tion, where  we  should  expect  this  pronoun  to  occur  in  the  address  to 
the  Persians,  the  singular  number  is  used,  both  in  Persian  and  in 
Scytbio.  This  is  accounted  for  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  with  much 
probability,  on  the  supposition  that  Darius  "addressed  the  Persian 
race  oollectively,  and  used  the  singular  number  in  token  of  their 
inferiority  to  himself."     See  his  Memoir,  p.  310. 

The  pronouns  Hu  and  Ni  have  each  a  secondary  form,  which  is  used 

somewhat  like  an  enclitic,  in  the  same  way  as  the  pronominal  personal 

and  possessive  suffixes  are  employed  in  all  the  Tartar  tongues :  these 

forms  are  mi  and  ni.      The  first  is  identical   with  that  of  all  the 

languages  compared,  the  Finnish   alone  softening  the  m  to  n;   the 

second  is  found  only  in  Ostiak  and  Ottoman  Turkish,  the  Ugrian 

tongues  generally  retaining  only  d  or  t.     It  appears  that  the  original 

sound  was  nk,  still  retained  in  Tartar-Turkish,  or  nt,  as  we  shall  find 

in  the  Scythic  verbal  termination,  which  is  also  retained  in  the  nd 

of  several  Samoyede  dialects,  as   the   Samoyed-Ostiak,  Juracic,  &c. 

See  Castr6n,  p.  28. 

Examples  are  Tahiyahtis-miy  "  my  province,"  III.  65;  Nivan^-miy 
"my  family,"  III.  80;  Alye^-mi,  "my  house,*'  vi.  43;  Sunkuk-mi, 
"my  empire,"  xv.  18.  Perhaps  Tassunos-vas-miy  11.  54-5,  may  be 
another  instance;  but  the  insertion  of  vm  looks  strange,  and  there  is 
DO  equivalent  in  the  Persian  text. 

Of  the  second  person,  the  following  examples  may  be  alleged — 
Nivan^-ni,  "thy  family,"  III.  76,  88,  and  probably  87;  duravasta 
ttUas^nl,  "  may  Ormazd  enlarge  for  thee,"  III.  87;  duravasta  rifapts-ni, 
"may  Ormazd  make  vain  to  thee,"  III.  89.  This  pronoun  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  Nin,  as  in  the  examples  quoted  in  the  preceding 
page. 

The  pronoun  mi  is  used  as  a  possessive  pronoun  only,  but  the 
analogy  of  the  second  person  renders  it  probable  that  it  might  also  be 
used  as  an  oblique  case,  either  dative  or  accusative.  It  is  of  rather 
rare  employment  in  the  inscriptions,  the  word  Hu  being  used  optionally 
for  all  cases,  as  in  Hu  AUata,  "my  father,"  I.  3;  Hu  Lubaruri,  "my 
subject,"  II.  13-4,  22,  38,  61,  80;  III.  6.  We  also  Giud  Hu-nhna  used 
as  a  possessive — Nimanf  Hu-^i-na,  "my  family,"  1.7;  Alt/e^  Hu^i-na, 
"my  house,"  III.  81,  No  genitive  of  ni  has  been  found  analogous  to 
the  Hu-ni-na  of  the  first  person. 

The  possessive  "our"   is  made   by  Nikavi,   clearly   from   Niku, 
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"  we;"  we  hare  Nimanf  Nikati,  "  our  fiunily,"  in  I.  6, 83, 37,  40;  and 
Jlye^  Nikaviy  "our  house,"  I.  52,  53. 

The  pronoun  **  he"  is  made  by  yu  far  ri,  which  I  write  yufri,  and 
suppose  to  mean  originally  **  that  person;"  yti  being  the  remote  demon- 
stratiTe,  and  farri  a  root  of  veiy  wide  extension,  meanin^if  *^  man." 
Tufri  is  veiy  frequently  used,  with  and  witl^out  the  usual  suffixes— 
Kovas  $fujri  ffuttoiy  "  he  became  king,"  II.  12;  yufrikki  poris,  I.  29, 
II.  12,  yufrikka  porisy  I.  58,  "  went  over  to  him."  Tufri  is  also  very 
frequently  placed  after  proper  names,  without  any  apparent  necessity, 
as  we  may  infer  from  finding  the  same  name  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  without  the  addition.  Thus  in  I.  66,  69,  75,  we  have  Hassunoi 
appo  Nititpaal  yufri-nay  '^  the  army  of  Naditabirus,"  as  though  yi^ 
were  inserted  merely  as  a  vehicle  to  carry  the  genitive  particle  na; 
but  in  I.  76  we  find  Tassufws  appo  yUitpaaUna^  without  yufri.  This 
annexation  of  yufri  to  proper  names  occurs  throughout  the  inscriptions 
(see  I.  23,  78, 79;  II.  50,  54;  III.  45,  &c  &c.),  and  the  word  looks  more 
ike  a  substitute  for  a  definite  article  than  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 
Examples  of  its  use  as  an  independent  personal  pronoun  have  been 
already  cited,  to  which  we  may  add  II.  12,  14,  59;  III.  50,  55,  where 
it  is  made  the  subject  of  the  verb,  and  II.  22,  38;  III.  18,  where  it  is 
tbe  object.  Once  only  (III.  22)  yufri  is  used  as  a  plural;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  suppose  it  is  so  used  inadvertently,  from  a  confusion 
between  Vibanua  (whose  name  comes  immediately  before  y^fr%)  and 
the  more  distant  Tassunoa,  to  which  yufri  really  refers. 

The  secondary  form  of  yufn  is  I'r,  which,  however,  unlike  mi  and 
til,  is  placed  always  before  the  verb  which  affects  it.  From  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  ir  before  a  verb,  and  after  a  proper  name,  I 
was  at  first  induced  to  suppose  it  the  mark  of  an  accusative  case,  and 
to  read,  for  iustaooe,  Kampuchiya  yufri  Fartiyar  ajpis,  I.  23,  "  Cam- 
byses  ille  Bardem  occidit,"  instead  of  Ihrtiya  ir  ajpis^  which  I  now 
translate  *'he,  Carabyses,  killed  him,  Bardes."  Several  instances 
occur  in  which  tbe  pronominal  uature  of  ir  is  clear:  avi  ir  q^nya, 
"there  I  slew  him,"  I.  44;  Hu  ir  afpiya,  "I  slew  him,"  I.  64;  Hur 
ikki  ir  nogaSy  "  they  brought  him  to  me,"  II.  Q5,  4&c.  &c. :  it  is  also 
used  before  neuter  verbs,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  that  part  of 
our  essay.  In  III.  21,  its  appearance  before  yuttas  is  unintelligible  to 
me ;  but  it  may  have  been  written  ioadvertently  as  before  a  neuter 
verb.  The  possessive  "his"  is  made  by  nitaviy  placed,  like  Nikavi, 
after  its  noun.  It  occurs  in  I.  43,  II.  57,  III.  17,  18,  44,  45, 
always  after  the  word  aiarrivan,  "  followers." 

The  plural  proooun  "  tboy"  is  made  by  the  demonstrative  appin 
or  apin,  used  indiscriminately.    I  cannot  remember  that  it  is  over  found 
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as  a  personal  pronoan  in  the  nominative  case;^  bnt  it  would  probably 
be  appi,  if  so  used,  as  it  is  when  put  adjectively-Hsee  II.  1,  aj[>pt 
TahiyauSy  " these  provinces ;"  T09  appi,  "these  men,"  III.  93.  The 
following  sentences  are  examples  of  its  use :  apin  hU-va  puttcma,  ''  I 
drove  them  into  the  river,"  I.  77;  maurissa  appm  ajpis^  "he  seized 
and  slew  them,"  III.  33;  Hu  appm  ajpiyay  "I  slew  them,"  III.  48. 
In  the  third  column,  lines  47 — 59,  we  have  this  demonstrative  used 
several  times,  like  yufri^  with  a  proper  name,  in  the  repetition  of  a 
similar  phrase,  signifying  ''he  caused  the  Persians,  Susians,  &c.,  to 
rebel."  The  passage  occurs  nine  times;  and  in  the  Persian  text  it  is 
always  represented  by  the  same  words,  repeated  like  a  formula;  but 
in  the  Scythic  version,  either  from  a  love  of  variety,  or  perhaps  from 
the  unfixed  condition  of  the  language,  it  is  always  rendered  by  a 
different  set  of  words.  The  passage  is  much  mutilated,  but  enough 
remains  to  show  the  variable  practice:  in  line  50  we  find  yuJH 
Jfarti-fa  appin  pitfatas, ."  he  caused  the  Susians  to  rebel;"  in  line  53, 
yi«/r>  AfartP-fa  pafatds;  in  line  54,  yt^ri  Mata-pa  apin  pafatas;  and 
in  line  59  we  also  find  apin;  in  line  52,  pafatis  replaces  pafatas.  In 
III.  74,  apin  is  used  apparently  in  the  singular  number.  In  III.  94, 
appir  seems  to  have  the  meaning  of  appin. 

Two  particles,  ye  and  ap,  are  found  before  verbs  which  signify 
*< to  address;"  the  former  appears  to  mean  "him,"  or  "to  him,"  and 
the  latter,  which  occurs  more  frequently,  "them,"  or  "to  them." 
The  opposition  is  seen  by  a  comparison  of  those  phrases  in  which 
Darius  addresses  the  officers  or  troops  whom  he  dispatched  upon  the 
several  military  expeditions  he  was  engaged  in :  where  he  mentions 
the  departure  of  Dadarshish,  in  II.  23,  he  says,  yechitu  ye-tiriya, 
"thus  I  addressed  him;"  and  in  line  39,  speaking  to  Vomises,  he 
says,  yeohUu  ye-tiri;  in  both  cases  followed  by  vita  or  vita  in  the 
aingalar,  the  equivalent  of  the  Persian  pridiya.  In  the  more  usual 
case,  where  Darius  addresses  the  army  generally,  we  have  yechitu 
ap-tiriya,  followed  by  vitas,  the  equivalent  of  pritd  (see  II.  14,  62). 
Ap^tiriya  occurs  also  in  I.  16,  III.  41;  ap-tirira,  in  vi.  30;  ap-tiris, 
m  II.  6,  59-60;  III.  2,  37,  and  elsewhere.  I  think  ye.  in  yetds,  II.  63, 
must  be  the  singular  pronominal  particle.  The  expressions  apvatas 
and  evaptuita  will  be  considered  under  the  verbs. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  personal  pronouns  as  here 
detailed : — 


'  Apin  looks  like  a  nominative  case  in  vL  16,  yupa  apin  marrU,  "  that  they 
kept  ;**  bat  it  may  be  "  that  to  themselves  they  kept.'* 
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Demox^tratitbb. 
TV  ^WTVTOCMfcT*  procs>iui$  are  jf^,  "  this>"  and  yu,  "  that" 
'Sr  K^  i»v^  o^t^MV  ^hstuitirelT  or  adjectively,  and  either  before 
<»r  ftfw»T  ?i»  UMiT. ;  as^  ^^  adjeciiTe  it  is  either  singular  or  plaral. 
FvftTnjiW  ^  %.\  ihtst  c««5  follow  :  ^  appo  Hu  yutta^  "  this  is  what  I 
A^r  V  i:;,  ,^4.  vf  Ha  Mfita-}^^l'ti  ynfta^  "this  I  did  in  Media," 
1 1  ^"^  Bo*V»?f  :i*  1}^g:l  ;  a  Iha  ye  ^limntm  patta,  "  who  made  this  earth," 
^  1^-.^ .  r9f^i.*w*/  vf  Kf>nfif  Hm  tvnUy  *'  Ormaxd  gave  me  this  king- 
<jAm.'  \  IVk  Afw  iJ*  »«-*T. :  Tiv4  tr,  •'this  toblet,''  III.  84 ;  Tahiyaus 
I'N  ■  tWv  p?^x-iiM>e^'   1.   *A,  IT;  f\j/  yf  atira,  "in  these  battles,** 

■J  '•  is  ji^Tiv^i  tV.V^*<vi  W  /i^  in  Uw  singular  number,  and  by  pipa 
ir.  ^h^  |v?Tirjil,  KvjiTr.p)o*  -yt'fr>  ^.  .v  yvtra*kay  "that  which  has  been 
v?,"»TN\*  \>.  ,'^<i .  /7'w  ,'''■/"'  yf^'t'if>  **  what  ^I  commanded  them]  that 
T>t<:\  o?o.'*  xi.  'l^.  kr*.'v^  r;\»*-  .  i'wj\i  Hm  noyaya,  "the  kingdom 
H*->»v>i  fbjit  1  TWv^x-^TVNi  I.  4^;  rw/Hi  follows  ankiky  "heaven,"  in 
T>r<'  fis-nji'  irnvM*N*t,%ry  |vAxSs^*»*  of  the  :swall  inscriptions;  as,  ankik 
r*t;^i.   •  iVst   >r<vjiv<sfi  *'   i«  w.  alvNno.   it  is  yn/ajia.      In  the  plural 

>f»'.  )»^\v  fvv Z"^*  **  r*ri\r^  .  rp-^r.H'i porh,  "they 

^V^i^'rTiM  r."^  V.im/  11.  n  i ,  T-r< V tfv^  yvk-'K^a^  *Mho8e  people,"  11.74,  75; 
f »/  '#  ^-  V.  s>h>  t>^^m/*  n  ,'^>*;  r9/i-^pa-iMy  "of  them,"  is  found  in 
^  i  '^  *  »>  )  ...»  »|M.  IS  Alja^N  A  ^^<^m^x«5t«inx^  and  »eems  to  be  identical  in 
•U"«vf^>^^i;xNr,  xjs-i^^'kv  iw  js,^«w*iN  with  i«/4V9 ;  sie*  I.  19. 

I'Xi^  \ri,^o<^w;f^^  >\  »'!,■% l^V  TA  x\T  u,  may  bo  m<^ntioned  here,  as  it  is 
Av>^nv«i\\  ^v.t\,M  10  .i*-.v  .  it  )»  tho  l-alin  «iirjif«A  old  Persian  chiya; 
^Ys\\  >*  xM  ^<ui  WOW  ovtt'^Mxo  ««*  thMi  oiihor;  we  h^xe  yupata  dura- 
-  'V.  *.^v-v'-.  '  <N*t  wm  Omut^l  piv^cct."  xv.  20,  xvii.  24.  The 
^Vwt^^  ,-,^^xN»*  ^i.\  \^h{oh  wpnv>iMit.<  i»/,v}/<i«  id  a$  though  one  coidd 
i-\\  ♦  •*^*^^♦^.^  )H  l.*tUK  in  Kn^rli^H  we  might  say  "that  whatever  it 
^^^\\  W  \\,.  h^,,.  i„  3,^  1^^  UtMi^fa,  in  Peraian  amyaskciiya, 
....-^K•..^^wv.  -*iiv\'  othor  »»iHn*or."  The  Persian  ehiya  is  more  elastio 
\U\\  \^ss  Uliu  I  ifMv^r* .  but  it  scarcely  reaches  the  marri-tafdl.  29,  60, 
A\  fc^H^v^r,"  KmnUx-mi^qu^,  and  stiU  less  the  verbftl  to,  which  malm  a 
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definite  tense  indefinite,  like  our  aaxiliarj,  in  such  expressions  as  "  I 
have  done,"  and  "  I  may  have  done."  These  will  be  explained  in  the 
section  of  the  verbs,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  express  my  conviction 
that  ta  or  ta  is  the  same  particle  everywhere,  and  that  it  makes  either 
adjective,  pronoun,  or  verb  indefinite.  In  the  Mordwin  the  syllable 
ta  is  set  before  pronouns  with  the  signification  of  the  German  irgendy 
according  to  Gabelentz  (see  Grammar,  p.  261).  This  comes  very  near 
to  the  Scythic  meaning.  In  Ostiak  the  same  purpose  is  answered  by 
the  termination  at^  which  accords  more  in  usage  with  the  Scythic  term; 
e.g.  met  is  "something,**  mett-aty  "anything"  (see  Grammar,  p.  51). 
Other  demonstrative  pronouns  are  apply  "these,**  in  the  accusative 
appin  or  apm.  Examples  of  their  use  have  been  given  under  the 
personal  pronouns.  Apir  and  appir  are  also  found,  but  I  hardly  know 
how  to  explain  them. 


Relative  Pronouns. 

The  Scythic  language  has  a  genuine  Tartar  relative  particle  always 
placed  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  as  in  Turkish,  Mongol,  and  Manohu  ; 
this  particle  is  /?»,  and  will  be  mentioned  presently ;  but  it  has  also 
the  true  Indo-Germanic  relative  pronoun,  allied  to  the  definite  article, 
like  the  09  and  6  of  the  Greek,  in  which  it  agrees  more  with  the  Ugrian 
languages.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  whether  this  relative 
pronoun  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  Scythic  language,  or  whether  it 
was  merely  adopted,  in  imitation  of  the  Persian  text  from  which  the 
translation  was  made,  partly  from  the  desire  to  be  literal,  and  if  the 
translator  was  a  Persian,  which  is  likely  to  have  been  the  case,  from 
the  difiiculty  he  would  feel  in  comprehending  the  terminal  relative 
particle;  such  a  difficulty  is  felt  by  Europeans  when  they  begin  to 
translate  into  a  language  having  no  other  means  of  rendering  a  relative 
phrase  ;  and  our  countrymen  in  India  are  fully  aware  of  it  when  they 
render  English  into  Tamul  or  Telugu. 

The  Scythic  relative  pronouns  are  akJca  and  appo;  the  former  is 
nsed  for  persons  only,  and  the  latter  either  for  persons  or  things.  The 
following  instances  will  serve  to  show  the  use  of  akka :  yufri  akka 
irsarra  appinl  tvristiy  "  he  who  was  appointed  leader,"  II.  8 ;  yujri 
mnik  akka  nanri,  "  he  came  who  said,"  II.  51  ;  see  also  III.  20,  32, 
&c.  JV*  akka  vasissin  >-  Tipi  ye  chiyaintiy  "  thou  who  hereafter  shalt 
see  this  tablet,  III.  84  ;  My  Ko,  Akkoy  "  thou,  0  king,  who,"  III.  64. 
It  is  used  also  with  inclusion  of  the  antecedent :  akka  Mata-pa-na 
irsarra,  "he  who  was  leader  of  the  Medians,"  II.  17.  Akka  ti  s 
the  usual  pa  in  the  plural:  akka^a  sassa  Bartiya  ir  U       bH, 
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''  [he  killed  the  people]  who  fonnerly  had  known  Bardea,"  I.  38 ; 
hiak  Y09  ahkdhpa  atarrivan  nitavi  yu^fa  pi^  ''and  the  men  who 
were  his  chief  adheroDts/'  III.  45.  A  carious  instance  is  seen  here  of 
the  perfectly  indifferent  use  of  appo  and  akha  where  persons  are 
treated  of;  the  preceding  line  44  has  the  whole  phrase  in  preciselj 
the  same  words^  with  the  sole  difference  that  appo  is  put  instead  of 
akka^a;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  canse  why  pi  is  exceptionally  pnt  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence  in  which  akka  is  the  pronoun ;  this  partiole 
often  closes  the  relatire  phrase  when  appo  is  used,  and  the  two  sen- 
tences come  so  near  together  that  one  must  have  influenced  the  other. 
In  III.  72  we  have  akka-pa  Ko-fa,  "  those  who  were  kings,"  which  is 
in  conformity  with  Indo*Germanic  usage,  and  is  a  v^erhal  translation 
of  the  Persian  text. 

The  cases  in  which  akka  may  be  englished  by  the  definite  artkle 
are  numerous  :  such  as  Oaumatta  akka  Makuf,  "  Gt>mates  the  Ma- 
gian/*  I.  33,  34,  42,  &c.,  while  the  akka  is  omitted  in  1. 40.  In -some 
cases  we  hardly  know  whether  to  take  the  article  or  relatire  pronoun 
in  making  the  translation  ;  such  as  Bartiya  akka  Kurat  iakri,  I.  39, 
which  may  be  "  Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyrus,"  or  ''  Hardee,  vfho  mm  mm 
of  Cyrus." 

Appo  is  rather  more  frequently  employed  than  akka^  and  its  usee 
are  more  various,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  instancee : 

JppOj  "which," 

Kovas  appo  Gaumatta The  kingdom  whieh  Gomates,  &e. 

1.32. 
Kovas  appo  kutkaturrakki The    kingdom  which    had    been 

taken  away,  I.  46. 
Tipi  ye  appo  hu  rilura This  tablet  which  I  hare  written, 

III.  84. 

# 

And  in  the  plural, 

Tahiyaus  ye  appo These  are  the  proTinoes  which, 

I.  15. 
An  annapatna....appo  (Oaumatta    The  temples  which  Gomates,  1. 47. 


Appo,  "who." 

Yof  appo  atarrivan  nitavi    The  men  who  were  his  followers, 

III.  44. 
K--      appoHu mauriya Kings  whom  I  captured,  III.  60. 
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AppOf  like  aJeha,  freqaentlj  includes  the  antecedent : 

Appo  Hu  ap-tiriya    That  which  I  said  to  them,  I.  16. 

Ye  appo  Hu  yutta    This  is  what  I  did,  I.  21-2. 

The  word  anka,  which  usually  means  "  if,"  following  appo,  ^ves  it 
an  extended  signification :  Appo  anka  Hu-ikki-mar  Hrikkoj  ''  what- 
erer  was  said  hy  me,'*  I.  19;  this  is  like  the  Latin  siqtds, 

Appo,  like  akka,  has  often  the  force  of  a  definite  article  ;  and  here 
also  we  can  generally  scarcely  decide  whether  the  article  or  relative 
pronoun  he  the  hotter  version;  the  following  instances  may  he  adduced: 

Tahiyaus  appo  tahie The  other  provinces,  I.  26,  30,  35,  50. 

Tassunos  appo  Nititpaal-na   The  people  of  Natitahirus,  I.  76. 

Tassunos  appo  Ha-n!-na  ....  My  people,  II.  18, 19,  &c. 

Tassunos  appo  Patifa-na  ....  The  people  of  the  rebels,  II.  18,  27,  38. 

These,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  are  generally  verbal  transla- 
tions of  the  Persian  text,  which  has  kara  hya  mand,  kara  hya  Nddita- 
hirahya,  where  the  hya  is  as  much  a  definite  article  as  the  Greek  6  in 
SQch  an  expression  as  *A\i^avhpo^  o  ^Cklirirov,  The  last  cited  phrase  is 
made  Tassunos  appo  Patifa  in  II.  23,  and  we  have  Tassunos  Patifa-na, 
without  the  connecting  word,  in  II.  31. 

Jppo  also  becomes  a  simple  conjunction,  like  the  Latin  quod  and 
English  that ;  examples  are 

Tassunos  innt  tamas  appo  Bar-  The  people  knew  not  that  Bardes 

tiya  afpika  was  killed,  I.  24. 
appo  Hu  innt  Bartiya    [Let  it  not  be  known]  that  I  am 

not  Bardes,  I.  39. 
appo  Ghiumatta innt ....  [I  laboured]  that  Gomates  should 

not L  63. 

In  I.  47,  51  and  53  we  have  repetitions  of  the  phrase  thap  appo 
onka  appuka-ta,  the  meaning  of  which  is  shewn  by  the  Persian  text  to 
be,  ''as  it  was  formerly."  As  the  combination  appo-anka  certainly 
implies  *'  whatever,"  and  appuka  is  "  heretofore"  or  "  first/'  and  ta 
indefinite,  the  whole  phrase  will  without  any  difiiculty  bear  the  sense 
required  ;  but  in  the  following  paragraph,  line  55,  we  have  the  same 
words,  only  without  the  indefinite  ta,  as  equivalent  to  the  Persian 
pasava  yathd,  ''  after  that."  Now  unless  we  choose  to  make  the  same 
word  mean  both  ''  before"  and  '*  after,"  we  have  no  resource  but  to 
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conclude  that  the  Sc3rthian  translator  varied  the  expression,  writing 
"  this  is  what  I  did  when  first  I  possessed  the  kingdom.**  The  pur- 
port of  the  paragraph  accords  with  this,  and  the  omission  of  the  indefi- 
nite ta  will,  I  think,  bear  out  the  meaning  here  given. 

The  true  Tartar  relative  particle,  as  before  mentioned,  iBpl,  whioh 
I  believe  to  have  been  sufficient,  as  in  Mongol  and  Turkish,  and  in  the 
Dekkan  languages,  to  distinguish  a  relative  sentence  without  the 
addition  of  any  other  pronoun,  though  it  is  rarely  so  found  in  the  in- 
scription ;  it  is  always  terminal,  and  the  following  examples  shew  its 
use :  Hu-ni-na  inni  tirivan  pi,  "which  is  not  called  mine,"  1. 23,  39,  ke. 
This  phrase  is  several  times  repeated ;  in  I.  15,  it  b  a  little  varied, 
being  written  akka-pa  Hurni^na  inni  tirivan  pi;  but  it  is  generally  pnt 
without  the  addition  :  Yof  appo  aiarrivan  nitavi  yupofa  pi,  **  the  men 
who  were  his  chief  adherents,"  I.  43  ;  II.  57  ;  HI.  17,  See. ;  Takiyaui 
ye  appo  pafatifa  pi,  "  these  are  the  provinces  which  rebelled,"  III.  61 . 

This  is  analogous  to  the  Turkish  ^  <  *jjj,  "the  secret  which 
is  in  my  heart;"  ^  bJj\j  y  >  "that  which  is  on  high."  The  Mongol 
naghor-de-ki^  "which  is  in  the  lake,*'  is  like  this,  and  the  nsage  of 
Tamul  and  Telugu  is  precisely  similar.  The  Volga  tongues,  to  which 
the  Scythic  forms  are  more  closely  allied,  appear  to  have  adopted  a 
relative  pronoun  in  analogy  with  Indo-6ermanic  languages;  but 
translations  from  these  languages  made  by  foreigners  are  suspicions, 
and  we  have  no  other  authority.  The  Finnish  and  Magyar  languages, 
both  cultivated  by  natives,  and  possessing  such  relative  prononna, 
afford  a  stronger  case  against  the  opinion  which  I  am  myself  more 
inclined  to  adopt. 

Indeterminate  Pronouns. 

"  All"  is  made  by  varrita,  varpafa  ta,  and  rarripafata;  the  Ostiak 
per  and  perda^  both  having  the  same  meaning,  may  be  allied  to 
these  words.  I  rather  think  that  var  is  the  root,  that  it  is  made 
indefinite  by  ta,  and  that  the  other  words  are  plurals;  but  the  nsigo 
is  not  uniform.     Examples  follow:  yupa  rarrita  yuttui-ia,  "all  that 

wo  have  done,**  xv.  15;    Ta^sunoa varrita pari*,  "all  the 

people  deserted,"  I.  61 ;  Ttisxunos  rarripafata  ir  chiyas,  "all  the  people 
saw  him,"  II.  66.     The  same  phrase  in  II.  13,  has  rarpqfata. 

Akkari,  in  I.  3i),  must  be  "  every  one."  The  Persian  equivalent 
is  chishchiya.  It  occurs  again  in  III.  80,  but  may  be  there  only  part 
of  a  word. 

"Other"  is  tahie'-^in  the  Persian  text,  aniya;   it  conies  after  the 
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noun  with  a'ppo,  as  Tahiyaus  appo  tahie,  "  the  other  provinces/'  I.  2C, 
30,  25,  50.  Ill  III.  79  we  find  annap  appo  tahifapa,  "the  other 
gods,"  after  the  analogy  of  varrifapa.  In  xv.  12,  the  indefinite  ta  is 
added,  making /^7/i>^7,  "any  other  whatever;"  in  Persian,  aniyashchiya; 
and  the  same  Persian  word  is  rendered  in  III.  69  by  tahikita—o,n 
adverbial  expression,  like  tahie  ikh\  in  L.  3,  put  indefinitely.  From 
a  mutilated  passage  in  III.  7,  it  appears  that  tahi  may  come  before  its 
noun  without  appo;  the  word  is  gone,  but  as  the  Persian  text  has 
aniya  kdra,  "  another  array,"  and  Tassunos  is  visible  on  the  cast,  with 
the  succeeding  words  filled  up,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  the 
phrase  was  tahi  Ta^svnos, 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  analogies  of  the  pronouns  with  those 
of  the  Ugrian  tongues  are  feeble;  but  there  are  some,  and  if  we  go  to 
the  languages  of  India,  we  find  more.  I  believe  Hu,  "I,"  is  allied  to 
the  universal  m  of  the  Ugrian  tongues,  and  mi  is  so  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  n  of  the  second  person  is  found  in  the  Ostiak  neng;  and  in  the 
Tamnl,  Malayalim,  and  Tuda,  we  have  the  full  ni.  The  radical  k  of 
the  relative  pronoun  is  also  common  to  all,  being  ku  in  Finnish  and 
Cheremiss,  kon  in  Mordwin,  khoi  in  Ostiak,  and  kody  in  Zyrianian. 
Tahi  is  certainly  allied  to  the  Turkish  dakhi.  Any  others  known 
to  me  are  mentioned  elsewhere. 


NUMERALS, 

It  is  unlucky  for  our  purpose  that  the  Inscriptions  contain  no 
numeral  words,  the  perpendicular  and  hook  repeated  serving  to  show 
the  numbers,  as  in  the  other  Cuneiform  alphabets :  we  have  thus 
yy,   yyy,  V'  W,   <.  «yyy,  servin.^  to  represent    2,  3,  4,  8,  10, 

Y 
23;    9  is  made  f?  a  convenient  abridgement  not  made  by  the  Assy- 

YYT 
rians,  who  wrote   YYY'      The  only  number  written  in  letters  is  kirj 

YYY  ^ 

"one,"  which  is  placed  so  frequently  after  a  gentile  name,  with  thft 

force  of  the  indefinite  article.    We  have  thus  Parsar-kir,  "  a  Persian," 

II.  13,  38;  III.  52;  Arminiya-rkir,  *'an  Armenian,"  II.  22,  36; 
Bapilu-rkir,  "a  Babylonian/'  III.   51  ;   Markm-rkir,  "a  Margian," 

III.  5Q,  Buven-kir^  "a  certain  man,"  II.  4,  9,  &c.,  occurs  frequently, 
and  the  intervention  of  the  letter  r  in  other  cases  where  r  is  not 
inherent  as  in  Parsar,  affords  a  preiumption  that  the  syllable  ven 
does  not  correctly  represent  the  sound  of  >-5^^Y«      I  had  at  first 
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selected  hpavy  supposing  the  character  to  be  a  compound  of  >-^>- 
and  >-Y;  but  discarded  it  from  its  awkward  appearance:  I  now  think 
it  better  than  ven;  but  it  is  too  late  to  alter^  and  this  is  of  the  less 
consequence  as  the  syllable  is  admitted  to  be  a  mere  makeshift.  That 
the  first  r  is  not  a  part  of  the  numeral  appears  from  the  expression 
frequently  occurring  in  the  introductory  passage  of  the  small  inscrip- 
tions, kir  irsikJci-fa-na,  ''one  of  many/'  in  the  Persian  aivaparundm. 
The  ordinal  number  is  made  by  adding  tm  to  the  cardinal.  See 
I.  7;  II.  28,  32,  44;  III.  36.  In  all  cases  where  the  inscription  is 
unmutilated,  we  find  iminasva  after  the  uumeral;  and  as  the  ordinal 
in  every  such  instance  is  in  a  sort  of  ablative  case,  meaning  ''at  the 
second  (or  third)  time/'  it  is  almost  certain  that  va  is  the  case-ending 
and  mas  or  vas  the  article,  leaving  im  for  the  ordinal  formative.  This 
is  precisely  the  Samoyed  of  Gabelentz,  where  tet,  "  four/*  makes  tetmy 
"  fourth"  (see  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  morgenlandischen  Gesellschafl^ 
vol.  y.  p.  40).  In  the  Cheremiss,  tnsha  is  most  frequently  the  foim 
(see  Wiedemann,  p.  91,  and  Gastrin,  p.  19).  The  Ostiak  form  is  mH 
(Gastren,  p.  37).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  final  consonant  in  both 
languages  may  have  the  force  of  the  definite  article.  Unluckily,  in 
I.  7,  where  the  ordinal  is  in  the  nominative  (or  predicative)  ease,  the 
impression  is  lost;  it  would  have  shown  whether  or  not  the  va  be  a 
case-ending;  but  there  is  hardly  room  for  the  syllable  in  the  space 
left,  which  is  so  far  evidence  that  it  does  not  form  part  of  the  ordinal 
number. 

VERBS. 

Indications  of  the  analogy  between  the  language  of  the  Scjthic 
Inscriptions  and  those  still  spoken  in  the  basin  of  the  Volga  are  more 
obvious  in  the  forms  of  the  verbs  than  in  the  other  parts  of  speech, 
though  the  only  part  we  have  of  the  verb  at  all  approaching  complete- 
ness is  the  past  tense.  We  should  have  expected  several  examples  of 
the  future  tense  in  the  third  column,  as  well  as  of  the  imperative 
mood,  and  of  any  other  modal  modifications,  if  the  language  possessed 
any;  but,  unfortunately  that  column  is  deplorably  mutilated,  and  we 
are  thus  deprived  of  certainty  in  our  conclusions.  This  perhaps  is  of 
less  consequence  in  the  class  of  languages  compared  than  it  would  be 
in  the  In  do-Germanic  tongues,  because  the  difierence  of  tense  is  made 
ratber  by  the  addition  of  a  letter  or  syllable  between  the  root  and 
termination  than  by  any  change  in  the  termination  itself.  Probably 
some  of  these  modifications  are  concealed  under  the  forms  which  I 
have  been  compelled  to  leave  unexplained. 
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We  proceed  to  give  what  appears  to  be  the  normal  form  of  the 
past  tense. 


Verbs  ending  in  a 

Int. 

In  u. 

let  Person  Singnlar 

2nd       „           „        

3rd       „           „        

a  or  aya 

ainfi 

as 

1  or  iya 

inti 

is 

U  or  uva, 

[uinti]. 

Ist  Person  Plural    

2nd      „ 

3rd       „           „ 

ayut 
as 

{iyutl 

IS 

us. 

The  paradigm  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Zjrianian 
preterite,  of  which  kery,  "I  have  done,"  may  serve  as  an  example; 
it  is  thus  conjugated:  keryj  keryn,  Jcerys,  kerym,  kerynnyd,  kerysny 
(Grammar,  p.  85).  The  Scythio  first  person  plural  has  more  analogy 
with  the  Magyar  and  Siberian ;  the  former  ends  in  tiih  in  the  preterite 
tense,  and  juk  (pr.  yak)  in  the  present:  the  Ostiak  form  for  the 
same  case  is  euy  and  the  Samoiede-Ostiak  ut  (Gastrin,  p.  30).  The 
Scytliic  second  person  singular  is  sometimes  written  inta  instead  of 
inti;  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  modification  of  the  sense  of  the  verb 
is  caused  by  this  change.     We  have  also  irti. 

The  following  examples,  taken  almost  entirely  from  the  Behistun 
Inscription,  will  furnish  the  evidence  of  the  above  paradigm  :— 

First  Person  Singular. 

In  a.— J«^a,  "I  did,"  passim;  signifies  also  "I  am"  (see  yuttds 
below). 
PugaUa  (1)  "  I  neared,"  I.  72,  79. 
Luchoyatta,  "I  went  away,"  II.  49. 
Noyaya,  "I  brought,  sent,"  I.  51,  63,  79;  II.  74,  81. 


In  i.—Afpiy  "I  killed,"  I.  76;  II.  53;  afpiya,  I.  42,  44,  bQ,  G4, 
69,75,79;  III.  49. 
Tiriy  "I  said,"  II.  39;  Uriya,  II.  14,  23;  III.  41. 
Vachchi,  "I  cut  off,"  II.  65 ;  vachchiya,  II.  55, 
Fariya,  "  I  went,"  I.  65,  71 ;  II.  49. 
MarriyOy  '^l  seized,  possessed,"  I.  21, 79;  mauriya,  III.  60. 

In  I.  17-8,  and  III.  81,  we  have  kukti,  "I  favoured,"  where 
kuktaya  would  have  been  expected. 

H  2 
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In  II. — EvUu,  "  I  deprived,"  I.  44  (not  clear;  perhaps  eviUtva), 
Tuitn,  "I  Bent;' 11.22, 

PatUy  I.  21 ;  IL  57,  67  (I  hardly  know  the  meaning). 
Biluva,  "  I  wrote,"  xvi.  24. 

Kituva,  II.  5Qy  65  (certainly  a  first  person  singular^  but  I 
am  not  sure  of  the  meaning). 

The  difference  between  i  and  iyay  as  well  as  that  between  u  and 
uvoy  is  merely  formal.  That  there  is  a  greater  distinction  between  a 
and  aya  may  be  inferred  from  the  passive  forms;  yutta  becomes 
yuttaJcy  and  nogayay  nogailc;  this  however  may  be  accidental. 

Second  Person  Singular. 

The  form  of  this  case  being  more  uncertain  and  variooSi  the 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  will  be  cited  at  length.  They  are  arranged 
here  with  reference  to  the  several  forms,  for  the  convenience  of  inretti- 
gation  by  others  who  may  have  better  means  than  I  have  of  penetrating 
the  value  of  the  modifications  found. 

Inti  : — 

Anka  lulne   ye  innt    t&i*tinti.      If  thou  do  not  conceal  this  record, 
Tassunos  apin  tirinti  but  tell  it  to  the  people.  III.  74. 

Anka  >-  Tipi  ye  chiyainti If  thou  see  this  tablet,  III.  85. 

Ni  akka  >-  Tipi  ye  chiyainti.  ..      Thou  who  shalt  see  this  tableti 

III.  84. 
Yufri  hini  in-kanntnti    Ilim  do  not  thou  befriend.  III.  83. 

The  last  example  must  be  an  iinpciativo,  as  must  also  bo  the  iini 
vaclitaintiy  hini  aniartainti,  "do  not  abandon,  do  not  oppose**  (t),  of 
vi.  48. 

In  the  phrase  niman^-nl  Jiiiti  lih'iifi,  "mayost  thou  hare  no 
offspring,"  in  III.  76  and  89,  the  last  word  should  perhaps  bo  divide<l 
I'it  infi,  "may  it  be  to  thee;"  but  I  do  not  quite  see  through  the 
construction. 


Inta; — 


.k  luluc  ye  (artinta...      If  again  thou  conceal  this  reoonl» 
111.76. 

k thap  innifapata     If  as  long  as  thou  lirest  thou  pre> 

^e]chitu  kuktainta  serve  them,  III.  HO*. 
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Irti  : — 

Appo  yutirti    What  thou  shalt  do,  III.  87. 

Anka  >-  Tipi  ye  inn!  kukirti ....      If  this  tablet  thou  shalt  not  pre- 
serve, III.  88. 

Third  Person  SiaNoular  anp  Pj^urai,. 

In  a,^ChiijaSy  **saw,"  I.  oQy  QQ. 
Tarnas,  "knew,"  I.  24. 
Mjas,  "  brought,"  II.  6j. 
Yiittas,  '-did,"  I.  16,  19;  II.  20,  &c. 

The  verb  i/ut  means  "to  do,"  and  '*to  be."  I  believe  these 
meanings  to  be  connected,  as  are  Jio  and  facto  in  Latin,  the  one  being 
the  causative  of  the  other.  Jut  in  Magyar  is  analogous  to  the  Latin 
fie,  "  it  happens,"  "  it  takes  place;"  in  some  of  the  Ugrian  dialects  the 
addition  of  t  makes  a  causative;  thus,  in  Ostiak  yendem  is  " I  drank;" 
yenttem,  "I  caused  to  drink."  In  like  manner  ytUta  in  Scythic 
signifies  "  I  am,"  and  yuttta  would  mean  "  I  caused  to  be,"  "  I  made;" 
bat  as  such  an  accumulation  of  consonants  would  be  inconvenient, 
both  significations  arc  expressed  by  the  same  word.  Throughout  the 
Bchistun  Inscription  these  senses  are  distinguished  in  the  third  person; 
'•he  was"  being  written  >^Ty^    ^T   YT^T  y^^ttaB^  as  in  I.  59,  II..  12, 

81,  ifec;  and  "he  made,"  ^i^  ^f  ^^^If  S^ff  y^ttds,  in  the 
cases  before  cited;  but  the  distinction  is  not  made  at  Persepolis  or 
elsewhere ;  nor  is  it  made  at  Behistun  in  the  preterpluperfect  tense : 
I  believe  the  syllable  made  by  two  letters  was  pronounced  long,  and 
might  be  written  ids;  something  like  this  is  found  in  the  first  person 
plural  also. 

The  termination  ills  is  added  to  pronouns  in  the  sense  of  the  verb : 
^ve  have  thus  frequently  hv-idSj  "  he  was  to  me,"  or  "  they  were  to 
me,"  II.  12,  34,  &c.;  yc-tilsy  *'he  made  to  him**  (il  lui  fit),  II.  G3:  we 
bave  tas,  meaning  "  it  was,"  in  I.  33 ;  tas-ta,  "  he  hath  created,"  must 
be  the  same  word  with  the  addition  of  ta  (see  vi.  2).  The  frequently 
occurring  phrase  pikti  Hu  ids  is  translated  in  the  analysis  "  a  helper 
be  was  to  me,"  it  might  perhaps  have  been  better  **  help  he  made  to 
me;"  the  instance  in  IL  12,  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  former  rendering; 
that  in  II.  63  of  the  latter.     Apvatds,  "  he  made  to  them,"  II.  25,  71, 

82,  looks  like  the  same  termination.  See  below  the  first  person 
plural  for  a  like  usage.^ 

^  This  is  in  entire  accordaQce  v  ith  Ugrian  usoge.    See  (for  the  Mordwin) 
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In  u^JJpiSy  "he  killed/'  I.  23;  II.  8, 18;  III.  33-4,  Slc. 
Kutisy  "brought,"  I.  16. 
Marris,  "seized,  held,"  I.  31,  62;  II.  65. 
Satis,  "awaited,"  II.  20,  36,  48. 
Pom,  "went,"  I.  24,  29,  38,  58,  62;  II.  12;  III.  29. 
Tiris,  "said,"  II.  6,  &c. 

lu  u. — UvituSy  "he  deprived,"  I.  24. 

EiluSy  "  he  wrote,"  in  xvi.  23 ;  but  the  *  uncertain. 

In  I.  49  we  hare  evaptusta,  certainly  meaning  "  he  had  taken  from 
them :"  this  may  be  evitus  with  the  oblique  pronoun  ap  interposed  and 
the  indefinite  ta;  the  word  would  thus  mean  "he  took  from  them 
at  any  time." 

I  do  not  know  if  the  termination  sa  in  thap  chiyasa,  "when  he 
saw,"  vi.  27,  be  the  indication  of  a  subjunctive  mood :  the  termination 
does  not  occur  elsewhere ;  but  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  form 
of  the  Oheremiss,  which  adds  she  to  the  root  in  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  conjunctive,  while  the  indicative  takes  esk.  See 
Wiedemann,  p.  139. 

First  Person  Plural. 

Tuttayut,  "we  did,"  I,  70-1,  74,  75  ;  II.  51-2. 
Tuttihut,  "  we  did,"  II.  53. 

These  two  modes  of  spelling  give  nearly  the  same  sound ;  with  the 
addition  of  the  indefinite  ta  a  contraction  takes  place,  tutheing  sabsti- 
tuted  for  tayut;  as  in  xv.  15,  yuttuf-ta,  "we  have  ever  done;'*  in 
antuyahutta,  "  we  crossed,"  I.  68,  the  contraction  is  not  made.  Per- 
haps >I^Y  was  pronounced  tyu. 

The  termination  hut  is  found  alone  in  the  following  cases,  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  tds  and  tas  mentioned  above  : 

Sassa-ta  kara-ta-turi  sacho  hut       From  old  time  we  are  descended, 

1.6. 
Niku  Ko-fa  hut We  are  kings,  I.  8. 

When  two  verbs  come  together  in  the  third  person,  which  would 
in  English  be  connected  by  the  copulative  conjunction,  it  is  not  nn- 

Gktbelentz,  p.  402,  where  it  appears  that  any  words  whatever,  in  any  form,  may 
assume  the  verbal  ending :  examples  are  pax-an,  "  I  am  the  Lord  ;*'  jMson-in, 
"  I  am  the  Lord's  ;*'  pots-an^  "  I  am  in,'*  &c.  &c« 
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usual  to  terminate  the  first  verb  in  ssa,  instead  of  8.    Instances  of  this 
practice  are  seen  in  the  sentences  which  follow  : 

Ir  marissa,  irafpis They  seized  him  and  killed  him^ 

II.  8. 
Yechitn  ap-tirissa  nanri Thus  he  addressed  them  and  said^ 

II.  10. 

Maurissa  appin  afpis He  seized  and  killed  them,  III.  33. 

Appin  pafatassa  nanri    He  excited  them  and  said,  III. 

50-1. 
Ir  vachtavassa  pafatifa  They  forsook  him  and  revolted, 

11.  69-70. 

The  first  form  may  perhaps  be  looked  at  as  gerundial,  but  I  am 
more  inclined  to  consider  it  as  continuative;  merely  shewing  that  the 
speaker  has  something  more  to  say. 

There  is  another  modification  found  which  may  be  called  the  inde- 
Unite  past,  meaning  what  has  been  done  at  some  time  or  other,  as  dis- 
tJDguished  from  that  which  was  done  at  some  definite  time ;  it  is  like 
the  distinction  made  in  English  by  the  different  forms,  "  I  made,"  and 
"  I  have  made."  An  example  is  found  in  Inscription  xv.,  on  the  gates 
of  Persepolis,  where  Xerxes  says :  ^'  I  made  this  portal,'*  and  "  many 
other  noble  works  I  have  made ;'  in  the  former  instance  using  the 
definite,  and  in  the  latter  the  indefinite  form.  The  distinction  is  made 
by  suffixing  the  syllable  ra  to  the  first  person  singular,  and  fa  to  the 
third  persons  and  to  the  first  person  plural.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  difference  in  the  terminations  nti  and  rti  of  the  second  person  sin- 
gular, before  mentioned,  may  be  a  similar  modification. 

The  following  examples  are  in  point : 

First  person. 

Ye....Hu  yutta;  irsiki  tahieta....      This  I  made,  and  many  other  works 

Hu  yutta -ra  I  have  made,  xv.  12 — 1 4. 

Appo  Hu  yutta  ra,  yupata,  &c.      Whatever  I  have  done,  that  [may 

Ormazd   protect],   xv.  19,  20; 
xvii.  22. 
Appo  Hu  ap-tirira,  yupa  yut-      Whatever  I  told  them,  that  they 

tas  did,  vi.  30. 

Ye  Tahiyaus  appo  Hu  marri-ra      These  are  the  provinces  which  I 

have  held,  vi.  13. 
Ki,  akka  >-  Tipi  ye  chiyainti.      Thou  who  mayest  see  this  tablet 
appo  Hu  rilu-ra  which  I  have  written^  III.  84. 
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In  these  cases  the  syllables  ya  and  va,  which  may  ienninate  the 
first  persoD^  are  omitted.  Ba  most  be  the  indefinite  syllable  which  is 
added  to  substantiyes  in  the  nominative  case^  as  noticed  in  the  section 
treating  of  that  part  of  the  grammar.  In  the  Detached  Inscription  A 
it  closes  the  sentence  beginning  with  Hu^  coming  after  Aluwannifiyay 
as  though  ITu  ....ra  signified  "  I  am."  Vara  certainly  has  that  value; 
see  ffu  yiUtorvara,  I.  57;  II.  6-7,  51,  60;  III.  44,  54,  55,  59,  and  the 
detached  inscriptions.  The  only  instance  where  vara  has  not  tliat 
meaning  is  in  III.  23,  where  it  is  unintelligible  to  me. 

Third  person . 

Appo  Aetata  yuttasta,  yupata,      Whatever  my  father  has    done, 
&c.  that  [may  Ormasd  protect], 

XV.  20 ;  xvii.  24. 
Akka  Tariyavans  [or  Xerxes]      Who    hath  made    Darins    king. 
Koir  yuttasta  Introdnctoiy  passages;    xri. 

only  has  huttasta, 
Tahiyaus  ynpa  appo  Tariya-      That  province  which  king  Darius 
vans  Ko  marrista  hath  held,  vi.  32-3. 

Taiea  and  pasta,  "  he  hath  created/'  in  all  the  introdnctoiy  pas- 
sages, are  instances  of  the  same  indefinite  modification.  PqfaiuHo, 
"  he  hath  made,"  vi.  3,  is  another  instance.  At  Behistnn  we  have 
tJuiriS'ta,  "he  abolished"  (?)  I.  48,  and  parrwta,  "he  laboured," (f) 
III.  81,  but  the  passages  are  both  mutilated;  the  last  however  is 
certainly  indefinite.  We  cannot  expect  to  find  many  examples  of  this 
indefinite  modification  in  tlie  record  of  Behistun,  which  is  almost 
wholly  made  up  of  positive  definite  narrative. 

First  person  plural. 

....  yupa  marri-ta yuttut-ta      [Whatever  1  and  my  father  have 

done]  all  that  [by  favour  of  Or- 
mazd]  we  have  done,  xv.  15-6. 

Here,  as  in  the  first  person  lingular  (tiri-ra),  the  additional  sylla- 
ble has  the  efiect  of  shortening  the  preceding  word ;  and  although  the 
absence  of  any  distinction,  at  Persepolis,  between  ^^^j  j  ►^TY  *o^ 
yY^Y  as  a  verbal  termination,  deprives  us  of  evidence  of  the  same 
fact  in  the  third  person  singular,  it  will  hardly  be  doubted  that 
j-YY/   ^Y   *E>^YY   ^yy  ^^  Behi.'?tun  would  have  been  contracted  i» 
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>-YY/  ^Y  yY^Y>  if  the  form  of  i/uUasta  had  occurred.  The  occur- 
rence of  yuttasti,  in  III.  30,  amounts  almost  to  evidence  that  such 
would  have  been  the  case. 

Preteupluperfect  Tense. 

The  addition  of  the  syllable  ti  to  the  termination  of  the  third 
person  singular  preterite  forms  a  pluperfect  tense ;  these  terminations 
become  asti,  uti,  and  tisti ;  and  it  may  not  be  going  too  far  to  suggest 
that  this  is  allied  to  the  ^j^  which  produces  a  similar  modification 
of  time  in  the  Turkish  language. 

The  following  examples  will  justify  the  attribution  of  this  form  : 

Akka-pa  sassa  Bartiya  ir  tar-  Who  had  before  known  Bardes^ 

nasti  I.  38. 

Tassunos-na  irsarra  Vistatta  ir  Visdates  had  made  him  leader  of 

yuttasti  the  army,  III.  30. 

Appo    Gaumatta    Kanpuchiya  Which  Gomates  had  taken  away 

evitosti  from  Cambyses,  I.  33. 

In  the  sentences  which  follow  tiristi  looks  like  a  passive  verb  : 

Tahiyaus    ye    appo    Hu-nt-na      These   are   the  provinces   which 

tiristi  were  called  mine,  I.  9,  15. 

Akka  irsarra  appint  tiristi  Who  had  been  appointed  leader, 

II.  8. 

Future  Tense  (?). 

The  termination  ra  appears  in  several  cases  to  express  a  continua- 
tion or  futurity,  like  the  Mongol  and  Manchu  ra,  see  Schott,  p.  4Q ; 
bat  it  is  a  puzzling  particle,  and  is  possibly  a  mere  mark  of  indefinite- 
ness,  whether  added  to  a  noun  or  verb.  A  full  investigation  of  i\\u 
particle  wonld  require  more  acquaintance  than  I  possess  with  cognate 
tongues,  and  perhaps  more  examples  of  its  use  than  the  inscriptions 
afford. 

The  following  examples  look  like  future  tenses  : 

Ni,  Akka  ....  >-Tipi  ye  pahu-      Thou  who  shalt  peruse  this  tablet, 

ranra  III.  07-8. 

Akka  >-Tipi  ye  paranra    He  who  shall  peruse  this  tablet, 

III.  70-1. 

Aukiri-ut  Anramasta  ra Orm&zd  shall   be  witness  (?)  to 

thee,  III.  68. 
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In  the  two  oases  following  the  valae  of  m  is  oonneeied  with  its 
power  in  the  preceding  examples,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  sort 
of  indefinite  pronominal  power  indicated  in  the  section  of  substantives. 

Yosirra  ti^ainra^  yufri  tartuka,  The  man  who  may  be  fahe,  him 

&o.  punish,  III.  64.' 

Yof irra  tirasra,  yufri  hini  in-  The  man  who  maj  be  a  Uar^  him 

kanninti  do  not  befrieiid,  III.  83. 

The  translation  may  be  "  any  false  man,"  "  any  liar."     In  the  phrase 
inm  urinra,  III.  71,  the  meaning  is  not  clear. 


Imperatiye  Mood. 

Whether  in  the  second  or  third  person,  the  imperative  mood  ap- 
pears to  end  in  «,  like  the  third  persons  of  the  past  tense.  The  in- 
stances which  follow  shew  this  : 

Vivana  afpis  Destroy  Vibanus,  III.  23. 

Ni  uris    Know  thou,  III.  73,  see  also  1.  67. 

Yecbitu  kuktas  Thus  preserve  [them],^I  1 1,  85; 

see  also  1.  94. 

Rifapis-nt    May  he  make  vain  to  thee.  III.  89. 

Afpis-ni  May  he  slay  thee,  III.  88. 

The  first  example  is  unmistakeably  imperative ;  a  similar  phrase 
is  frequently  repeated,  and  q^is  is  usually  followed  in  such  com- 
bination by  vanka,  as  in  II.  15,  23,  39,  62;  III.  41.  Of  these 
examples,  II.  23,  39  are  addressed  to  single  persons ;  the  others  are 
plural ;  in  II.  82,  also  addressed  to  a  single  person,  we  have  qfpU^i 
vanka.  It  may  be  that  van  is  passive,  as  in  tirivaniun^  and  ka  maybe 
the  usual  passive  termination,  making  the  meaning  "let  them  be 
destroyed  ;**  but  the  first-cited  instance  seems  to  prove  that  the  addi- 
tion is  unnecessary.  TTris  and  kuktas,  of  the  second  and  third  exam- 
ples, are  clearly  active  ;  the  other  cases  are  in  the  third  person  singular. 

Neuter  and  Passive  Verbs. 

Neuter  and  passive  verbs  appear  to  be  conjugated  in  the  same 
way,  as  is  the  case,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Magyar.  In  the  latter  lan- 
guage active  verbs  are  conjugated  in  two  forms;  the  first  mode,  called 
definite,  is  employed  when  the  verb  is  followed  by  an  objective  case, 
the  second,  called  indefinite,  when  there  is  no  object.    In  much  of  its 
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conjugation  the  Magyar  passive  verb  has  the  same  terminations  as 
the  indefinite  form.  We  have  nothing  like  this  inithe  languages 
usually  studied,  but  the  difference  between  "I  speak"  and  "I  say"  may 
give  an  idea  of  the  distinction;  the  former  being  indefinite,  the  latter 
definite.  Now  we  have  too  few  examples  in  the  Inscriptions  to 
generalise  with  much  confidence,  but  the  following  principles  appear 
to  prevail  :  The  active  verb  has  its  own  mode  of  flection,  as  already 
^iven  ;  the  passive  has  also  its  form,  which  we  are  about  to  give  ;  but 
the  neuter  verb,  when  it  signified  a  state  of  rest,  as  "  to  sit,"  "  to 
dwell,"  "  to  remain,"  was  conjugated  like  a  passive,  as  in  Magyar ; 
and  when  it  designated  motion,  as  "  to  go,"  "  to  march,"  it  was  con- 
sidered active,  when  the  object  was  expressed  to  which  the  going  or 
marching  was  directed,  and  passive  when  there  was  no  such  object ; 
thus  "  the  army  marched"  would  be  rendered  by  the  form  of  the  pas- 
sive voice,  as  it  would  be  in  Magyar,  while  "  he  deserted  to  him" 
would  be  put  in  the  active  form.  This  seems  to  have  been  rather  a 
practical  rule  than  a  principle  of  the  language,  and  it  is  not  invariably 
followed,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  The  characteristic  of  the  neuter 
or  passive  form  in  the  third  person  singular  is  A:,  precisely  as  in  the 
Magyar ;  sometimes  kka  or  ha  is  substituted  for  A:,  and  the  substitu- 
tion is  frequently  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  ssa 
for  8  in  the  third  person  singular  active ;  though  it  takes  place  also 
where  no  such  principle  can  be  traced. 

Passive  Verbs— Third  Person  Singular. 

Ye  appo  Hu-ikki-mar  yuttak         This  [is]  what  by  me  was  done, 

I.  54. 

Inn!  yuttak [It]  was  not  done,  III.  73. 

AppoankaHu-ikki-raar  tirikka      Whatever  by  mo  was^said,  I.  19. 
Yufri   marrika,  rabbaka,   Hu-      He  was  taken,  chained,  and  to 
ikki  nogaik  me  was  brought,  1.  G4. 

Marrika  Hu-ikki  nogaik    He   was   taken,  and   to  me  was 

brought,  II.  55. 
>-  Chifa     hu-nina-va    rabbaka      In  my  palace  he  was  chained  and 

marrik  bound,  II.  55,  Q^, 

Inni  tamas  appo   Bartiya  af-      Knew  not  that  Bardes  was  slain, 
pika  I.  24. 

Arakka marrik Aracus was  seized.  III.  44. 

>-Tipi  ye-va  riluik In  this  tablet  is  written.  III.  67. 

Appo  tipi  ye-va  inni  riluik    ....      Which  are  not  written   in   this 

tablet,  III.  70. 
Kuktak,  ''cherished,"  in  a  mutilated  passage^  I.  19. 
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In  XV.  15,  we  find  cliiifamah  where  we  should  expect  chiyak; 
this  apparent  irregularity  is  probably  a  very  curiouB  case  of  anal 
with  the  usage  of  the  Cheremiss  and  Zyrianiau  languages.  ' 
Persian  passage  equivalent  to  that  in  which  cinyamak  occun 
translated  by  Colonel  Rawlinson  *' whatsoever  noble  works  are  t< 
seen;*'  and  the  idea  is  obviously  more  comprehensive  than  what  w( 
be  expressed  by  the  mere  participle  "  seen ;"  we  might  8.iy  "  visib 
"conspicuous,"  but  there  is  no  regular  modification  of  the  ve: 
form  in  any  Indo-Germanic  language  to  express  such  a  modifica 
of  its  value.  The  tongues  above-named  have  such  a  form^  and 
made  by  the  insertion  of  wi,  precisely  as  in  the  Scythic  text.  ' 
Zyrianiau  more  especially  exemplifies  this  generalizing  power  of 
inserted  ;n:  from  zeras,  "it  rained,"  comes  zermaSy  "it  was  nuE 
from  todaSy  "  he  knew,"  fddmas,  "  he  was  generally  known." 

Neuter  Verbs — Third  Person  Singular. 

Vasni  Tatar§is  thak   Then  Dadarses  marched,   II. 

(see  also  line  40). 

Avi  artak    There  he  dwelled,  II.  5. 

Lulwak   May  be  *he  dared,'  I.  40. 

Senrik There  was,  I.  36. 

Yufri sinnik  He came,  I.  74,  II.  50-1 

Yufri  ivaka  nanri He arose  and  said,  I.  57 

Avi  ivaka    There  ho  arose,  I.  27  (see 

I.  28,  II.  6,  9). 

In  one  civse,  at  loa^t,  the  form  iu  k  is  found  with  the  indi 
regimen : 

Vitarna  Mata-pa-ikki  thak    ....      IlyJarnos  to  Media  went,  II.  1 

It  would  appear  that  those  verbs  which  fullow  both  formSy  defi 
and  indefinite,  tako  before  them  the  pronoun  ir  in  the  third  pet 
when  the  form  is  indefinite ;  that,  for  instance,  "  he  went"  woqU 
rendered  either  pori^  or  ir-povik.  This  conjecture  is  strengthened 
finding  the  particle  in  before  such  verbs  in  the  first  person,  as  we  c 
see  presently  under  the  termination  gat;  this  )>article  in  having 
bably  the  same  relation  to  the  pronouns  IIu  and  mi  as  ir  has  to 
pronouns  of  the  third  persons:  the  verb,  in  fact,  is  like  tho  Fn 
neuter  verb  refiected ;  such  as  je  me  promene,  il  a'avanee.  The 
lowing  are  examples  of  such  verbs  in  the  third  person:-— 
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Thap  Mata-pa  ikki  ir-porik  ....  When  he  went  to  Media,  II.  IG. 

Thap  Parsan-ikki  ir-porik      ....  When  he  went  to  Persia,  III.  8. 

Thap  Anniniya-fa-ikki  ir  por-  When  he  went  to  Armenia,  II.  24, 

ikka  40. 

Third  Person  Plural. 

It  is  an  exception  to  the  usual  identity  of  the  singular  and  plural 
numbers  in  the  verb,  that  neuters  change  h  into  fa  for  their  plural ; 
passives  would  probably  change  in  the  same  way,  but  there  is  no 
certain  instance  in  the  inscriptions:  I  believe  that  j)qfahff a,  in  III.  4G, 
means  "they  were  slain,"  though  the  Persian  equivalent  is  lost.  Ta 
is  clearly  the  pluralizing  particle,  as  in  nouns.  The  following  phrases 
afford  instances  of  this  form  : — 

Appi  Yos  Hu  tayufa These  men  acconTpanied  me,  III. 

J)2. 
Tahiyaus  ye  appo  pafatifapi....      These  are    the  provinces   which 

revolted.  III.  61. 
Tatarsis  ir-va  Binnifa Tliey  came  before  Dadarses,  II. 

24  5,  29,  32-3. 

In  the  last  phrase,  which  is  repeated,  with  the  name  of  Vomises,  In 
lines  41,  45,  I  conclude  that  va  is  the  postposition  in,  to,  upon,  though 
I  should  hardly  have  expected  to  find  it  so  placed. 

Tahiyaus  Hu-nt-na  ayuttafa  ....      The  provinces  submitted  to  me, 

II.  78,  85;  11.34. 

The  plurality  of  the  expression  in  line  78,  is  undoubted,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  being  alluded  to;  in  the  other  cases 
one  province  only  is  spoken  of;  but  TaJiiymis  is  so  often  used  as  a 
plural,  that  the  plural  form  of  the  verb  might  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.     See  II.  79. 

Appi  Tahiyaus  Hu  ir-pafatifa         These   provinces    revolted    from 

me,  II.  2. 
ThapTassunosyupipaVistafipa-     When  those  troops  went  to  Hys- 

ikki  ir-porifa  taspes,  II.  74. 

Tassunos  Parsan  ir-porifa  The  Persian  troops  went,  III.  7. 

We  hare  also  pafalufa  in  III.  46,  and  senpafa  in  III.  72:  both 
massages  are  mutilated,  but  the  words  are  certainly  plural. 
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First  Person  Singular. 

I  have  brought  this  form  here,  although  it  may  seem  out  of  its 
place,  because  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  its  proper  allocation.  The  follow- 
ing examples  will  show  the  meaning  better  than  any  explanation  I 
could  give;  it  would  hardly  be  inferred  from  the  structure  of  the 
word. 

Kus  Hu  sinnigat Until  I  came,  I.  40. 

Kus  Hu  Mata-pa-ikki  sinnigat  Until  I  arrived  in  Media,  II.  37, 48. 
Kus  Hu  sinnigat  Mata-pa-ikki  Ditto        ditto         II.  21. 

Kus  Hu  >-Bapilu  sennigat While  I  was  in  Babylon,  II.  !• 

Kus  Hu  Parsan-ikki  hiak  Mata-  While  I  was  in  Persia  and  Media, 

pa-ikki  sennigat  III.  35-6. 

Thap  Mata-pa-ikki  in-porugat  When  I  arrived  in  Media,  II.  50, 

Hu  avasir  Affarti  inkanna  sen-  As  I  was  friendly  towards  Snsiana, 

nigat  II.  7. 

It  is  not  clear  that  this  termination  is  connected  with  those  pre- 
ceding. The  Cheremiss  has  a  form  used  after  conjunctions,  made  by 
the  addition  of  gets  to  the  root  ^  It  looks  very  much  like  a  subjunc- 
tive mood;  but  the  question  must  be  left  to  Tartar  philologers. 

Wo  have  the  word  tiri,  "  to  say,"  used  twice  under  forms  not 
found  elsewhere,  and  which  must  be  taken  as  appertaining  either  to  a 
reflected  form  or  passive  voice.  The  first  instance,  tiriyas^  occurs  in 
II.  69,  where  the  passage  reads,  "the  Persians  and  Hyrcanians 
revolting  from  me"  Fruvartis-na  tirii/as,  "  called  themselves,  or  were 
called,  men  of  Phraortes."  I  do  not  know  if  this  form  can  be  conn- 
dered  analogous  to  the  Mordwin  passive,  which  is  regularly  made  by 
inserting  v  before  the  termination  (see  Grammar,  p.  270);  but  tiriyas 
may,  with  more  probability,  be  considered  reflected,  because  we  have 
already  the  form  tirikka.  The  other  form  is  tirivaniun,  I.  5-6,  "  wo 
arc  called,"  or  "we  call  ourselves."  This  word  I  would  divide  Hri'Van- 
iuUy  and  would  compare  van  with  the  Magyar  particle  wm,  which  now 
forms  the  participle,  or  with  the  Turkish  n^  which  makes  regularly 
the  reflected  verb  in  that  language ;  and  this  last  is  the  most  probable 
supposition,  because  the  ancient  Magyar  form  is  va  only.  The  termi- 
nation iun  is  closely  analogous  to  the  Magyar  unky  which,  in  passive 
verbs,  replaces  the^'w^  of  the  definite  active  form. 

The  same  verb,  under  [the  active  form  tiristi,  appears  to  havo  the 
same  passive  or  reflected  sense  in  I.  9,  15;  II.  8  (see  ante  p.  85 \ 

'  See  Wiedemann^B  Grammar,  p.  144. 
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Tirivanrpi^  "who  was  called,"   is  probably  a  participle^  witb  the 
relative  particle  pi. 

Gerunds. 

Four  forms,  if  not  more,  appear  to  Lave  a  participial  or  gerundial 
signification ;  one  of  these  appears  to  be  the  present  (or  rather  aorist) 
tense,  another  refers  to  past  time,  and  two  to  the  fnture;  one  of  which 
is  used  for  the  singular  and  the  other  for  the  plural.  The  charac- 
teristic of  the  aorist  and  of  the  future  plural  is  ha,  which  may  be 
allied  to  the  Turkish  gerundial  termination ;  that  of  past  time  is  ras, 
and  the  future  singular  ends  in  ra,  certainly  allied  to  the  Magyar, 
Turkish,  Mongol,  and  Manchu  ra.  The  syllable  van  which  precedes 
ra,  may  be  equivalent  to  the  Magyar  syllable  mentioned  before,  which 
forms  the  participle  in  that  language. 

Present  or  Aorist. 

Pati-fa  fruirsarra-fa-ba  The  rebels  assembling,  II.  24,  32, 

40,  44;  III.  27. 

In  II.  28,  where  the  same  passage  occurs,  the  termination  is  apha 
instead  of  f aba;  which  seems  to  prove  that  we  have  here  the  plural- 
izing  particle,  leaving  ha  for  the  gerundial  form. 

Hu-ikki-mar  pafati-fa-ba  [The  Parthians  and  Hyrcanians] 

revolting  from  me,  II.  68. 

Bapilu-fEb  Hu-ikki-mar  pafati-  The  Babylonians  revolting  from 
fa-ba  me,  III.  38. 

Tahiyaus  Markus  yesi  Hu-ikki-  The  province  called  Margiana  re- 
mar  pafati-fa-ba  volting  from  me,  II.  79. 

This  passage  is  in  the  singular,  but  the  word  Tahiyatts  is  so  often  a 
)lural,  that  the  writer  may  have  been  misled.     See  page  89. 

Fqfailufaha  in  I.  ^%  and  lufaba,  in  I.  78,  do  not  look  like  parti- 
iples,  but  both  passages  are  damaged  and  of  uncertain  signification. 
3a  without  fa  might  be  expected  in  the  singular,  but  I  have  failed  to 
ecognize  any  instance. 

Past  Time. 

Fmvartis putras-ka  >- Rak-     Phraortes   having  fled,   went  to 

kan  thak  Rhages,  II.  54. 

Nititpaal pntras-ka Naditabims  having  fled,  I.  78. 

Vistatta putras-ka   Veisdates  having  fled,  III.  13. 

Yufri  hu-ikki-mar  pafaras-ka         He  having  revolted  from  me,  I F. 

59. 
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Tlie  termination  lea  is  probably  tho  neuter  and  pasaire  particle^ 
and  I  believe  that  in  the  purely  active  form  ran  only  would  be  found; 
this  view  is  confirmed  by  comparing  the  examples  which  follow^  and 
although  the  second  requires  a  slight  correction  of  Westergaard's  oopy, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  verification. 

Irsikki  tahie-ta  sisntna  yutras        IMany  other  noble  things  baring 

done,  XV.  15, 
Yupa  appo  yutras-ka That  which  has  been  done^  yi.  30. 

Westergaard's  copy  has  ^Y,  which  is  here  made  •^Y. 

I  think  tiran,  in  III.  83,  is  an  example  of  the  same  form:  ''the 
liar,"  "the  one  who  has  lied;"  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  fre- 
quently-recurring word  tirasTca  is  a  similar  form,  with  nenter  aignifi- 
cation. 

Future  Singular  Number. 

Nititpaal sinnik,  sapra-      Natitabirus  came,  about  to  make 

kimmas  yuttivanra  battle,  I.  74. 

The  same  passage  occurs  with  another  name  in  II.  51,  and  dni3ar 
pnssages  occur,  though  mutilated,  in  III.  10,  14.  This  form  is  wed 
only  in  the  singular,  and  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Persian  charttmiym^ 
which  is  less  definite,  meaning  both  singular  and  plural. 

Future  Plural  Number,  Active. 

Patifa  sinnifa,  snprakim-      The  rebels  came,  about  to  nuke 

mas  yutttniun-huba  battle,  II.  25,  29,  33. 

The  same  phrase  occur?,  with  the  substitution  of  yu  for  Avi  in 
II.  41,  4.>.  This  form,  like  the  preceding,  represents  the  Penaan 
rlffrfanh/a,  and  Jitiba  can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  the  gemndml 
i{h,  which  plays  so  conspiouous  a  part  in  the  Turkish  language;  tlioiigh 
it  seems  curious  that  it  should  be  confined  to  tho  plural  number,  the 
intermediate  uittn,  although  like  in  form,  can  hardly  be  eonnected  in 
»^i<:nification  with  the  niun  of  tiriraniun;  it  is  more  probaUj  a 
variation  of  the  van  of  the  preceding  form,  but  I  am  unable  to  give 
any  o])ini(>n  as  to  the  reason  of  the  change. 

There  arc  sonic  other  verbal  forms,  but  they  do  not  occur  often 
CHoiitrh  to  give  a  clear  insii^ht  into  their  especial  signification;  we 
nmy  perhaps  except  r/,  which  occurs  so  often  in  tho  word  furart,  and 
which  must  certainly  denote  the  third  person  of  the  preeent  teate. 
See  also  ankiriy  III.  68;  vevanriy  III.  71-2;  and  ttenri^  panim«  It 
appears  from  II.  81,  that  nnnri  became  iwnga  in  the  past  tense. 
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I  have  little  more  to  saj  of  the  remaining  parts  of  speech.  It 
appears  from  the  word  irsikki,  *'  greatly/'  that  the  dative  case-en  ding, 
as  might  hare  heen  expected,  converted  the  adjective  into  an  adverb; 
but  we  have  no  other  instance  to  show  that  it  was  the  normal  form. 
The  use  of  the  verbal  termination  t/at  after  the  conjunction  kus, 
in  I.  40,  II.  1,  mi  35,  and  after  tha^,  in  II.  50,  prove  that  the 
conjunction  had  a  power  similar  to  that  of  the  same  part  of  speech  in 
other  languages;  but  the  instances  in  I.  21,  and  I.  52,  appear  to  show 
that  the  more  common  form  might  also  be  used  in  such  cases.  All  I 
know  of  the  postpositions  has  been  mentioned  already  in  connection 
with  the  substantives. 

The  structure  of  the  sentences  is  generally  so  very  simple,  that 
the  syntax  may  be  disposed  of  in  few  words ;  the  concluding  portion 
of  the  inscription,  which  would  have  afforded  some  examples  of  a 
more  complex  kind,  are  too  much  mutilated  to  give  sufficient  informa- 
tion for  anything  more  extended.  The  nominative  case  usually 
comes  first,  the  regimen  (whether  direct  or  indirect)  follows  it,  and 
the  verb  closes  the  phrase.  Examples  are;  IIu  Kova^  marriya,  "I 
the  kingdom  held,"  I.  21 ;  Hu  Oaumatta  afpiya,  "I  Gomates  killed," 
I.  42 :  when  a  verb  is  followed  by  both  the  dative  and  accusative 
cases,  I  think  the  accusative  always  comes  first,  as  in  Auramasta 
KovM  Hu  tunis,  "  Ormazd  the  kingdom  to  me  gave,"  I.  9,  20,  45. 
In  several  cases  we  have  the  object  before  the  subject,  as  Kovas  Hu 
evituwoy  "  the  kingdom  I  took  away,"  I.  44;  Kovas  yufri  marrisy  "  the 
kingdom  he  seized,"  I.  30-1;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  here 
and  elsewhere  why  this  difference  was  made,  unless  it  be  thought 
that  the  expression  received  some  force  by  the  inversion  (see  also 
lines  57,  62,  77,  80).  Subordinate  expressions  of  course  follow  the 
principal  word,  as  in  Qaumatta  akka  Makus  Kanjpiichiya  evifus, 
"Gomates  the  Magian  deprived  Cambyses,"  I.  34. 

The  adjective  seems  always  to  have  followed  the  substantive,  as 
in  Talnifa  arikkifa,  "faithful  cavaliers,"  II.  54;  £o  irsarra,  "grea 
king,"  passim. 

Adverbs  appear  to  have  no  especial  position  in  the  sentence,  but 
are  placed  near  the  verb  they  modify;  we  have  Tassunos  irsikki  afipis, 
"  the  people  utterly  he  slew,"  I.  38  ;  titkimmas  Tahiyatts-ativa  irsikki 
yuUas,  "  folsehood  in  the  country  greatly  prevailed,"  I.  25,  with  the 
adverb  before  the  verb ;  and  Tassunos  Hu  afpi  irsikki,  "  the  army  I 
destroyed  utterly,"  I.  76-7;  Vistaiba  Tassunos  ajpis  irsikki,  "Hys- 
taspes  the  army  destroyed  utterly,"  II.  76,  with  the  adverb  after. 

Conjunctions  sometimes  invert  the  order  of  words,  as  in  thi^ 
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Oaumatfa  Hu  qfpiya^  "  when  Gomates  I  killed,**  I.  55-6,  and  aome- 
times  not,  as  in  ihap  Tas9unos  yupipa  VigtaSba^kki  ir^parffa,  '^when 
those  troops  to  Hjstaspes  went,"  11.  74. 

These  observations  are  jotted  down  without  any  systematic  ex- 
amination, and  they  merely  serve  to  show  that  the  language  was  by 
no  means  regularly  cultivated;  that  no  laws  of  composition  were 
known,  but  each  clause  was  set  down  as  it  arose  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  great  inscription  is  fall  of  irr^gn- 
larities  in  regard  to  construction :  the  termination  of  the  genitive  case 
is  often  omitted ;  another  syllable  is  sometimes  substituted,  which 
usually  makes  a  dative  case  j  and  not  unfrequently  the  relative  appo 
placed  before  the  second  word  serves  to  show  the  genitive,  or  is 
superfluously  added  to  the  genitive :  compare  Tas^unos  appo  FaHfi^ 
''the  army  of  rebels,"  II.  72,  76,  with  Ta89tmo9  appo  JPatifa-na,  in 

II.  27,  31 :  the  indefinite  article  is  sometimes  made  by  the  nmnenl 
kir,  and  sometimes  by  the  particle  ra,  under  precisely  similar  con- 
ditions :  the  relative  is  made  by  appo,  akka,  akkapa,  or  even  omitted 
altogether:  verbs,  in  the  same  situation,  and  with  the  same  meanings 
have  varying  forms,  as  pafatas  in  III.  50,  and  pcfatis,  III.  52; 
ap-tirisy  II.  6,  and  ap-lirissa,  II.  10;  and  all  these  differences  occur  is 
immediate  juxtaposition.  In  the  closing  formula  of  each  campaign, 
which  is  rendered  'Hhis  I  did  in  Persia,  Media,"  &c.,  we  have  the 
name  of  the  province  either  preceded  by  the  local  wedge,  as  in  I.  85, 

III.  34,  47,  or  followed  by  the  postposition  ikki,  as  in  II.  67,  III.  19, 
or  even  put  alone,  as  in  II.  78.  All  this  shows  either  a  love  of 
variety,  or  a  very  unsettled  condition  of  the  language— perhaps  botL 
At  the  same  time,  the  orthography  is  very  uniform ;  with  barely  two 
or  three  exceptions,  every  word  Is  spelled  in  precisely  the  same  way^ 
and  the  uniformity  of  practice  extends  to  all  the  inscriptions  from 
Armenia  to  Persepolis :  the  only  one  which  shows  a  departure  from 
the  rule  is  that  of  Artaxcrxes,  at  Susa,  which  may  owe  its  varied 
forms  more  to  the  distance  of  time  at  which  it  was  written  than  to 
irregularity  of  cotemporary  practice. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  analytical  examination  of  all  the  eztaat 
inscriptions.  The  paragraphs  of  the  great  Behistun  monument  are 
divided  and  numbered  as  in  the  Persian  Memoir  of  Colonel  Rawlinson, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  collation  of  the  two.  The  nomber- 
ing  of  the  lines,  as  they  exist  in  the  Scythic  version,  is  made  by  small 
figures  at  the  beginning  of  each  line,  corresponding  with  the  engraving 
on  the  rock:  this  will  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  lithographic  plates 
and  literal  transcript.  The  smaller  inscriptions  are  nombered  as  io 
Colonel  Rawlinson's  Memoir;  no  others  are  shown  on  the  lithographs 
but  those  of  which  I  have  casts  or  impressions. 
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ANALYSIS. 


Column  I. 

I.  1.     *Hn,    Tariyavaus,      Ko      irsarra,     Ko     Ko-fa-inna,     Ko 
I^  Darius,  king       g^reat,        king        of  kings,        king 

-  Parsan-ikka,       Ko       Tahijaus-na,      Vis^tasba      eakri,      Irsama 
in  Peisiay  king         of  province,  Hystaspes*         son,       Arsames* 

layenyusakri,  Akamannisiya. 
grandson^  Achsemenian. 

In  the  Detached  Inscription  A,  which  is  generally  eqniyalent  to 
he  first  four  paragraphs  of  this  column,  we  have  the  characters 
^  yyy^  ^^^  y  ^yyy  >-^y  V»-y,  instead  of  JSb  JSo-fa-inna;  I 
honld  think  it  mast  be  an  erroneous  copy,  but  there  is  no  cast 
rhich  might  serve  for  a  verification ;  for  Farscmikka  we  find  Farsatir 
kkiy  and  part  of  the  paragraph  is  omitted ;  at  the  close  ra  is  inserted. 
lie  word  Tahiyau^  never  takes  the  plural  particle  at  Behistun ;  but 
e  find  Tahiyaus-^chna  in  the  introductory  passage  of  all  the  small 
iscriptions. 

I.  2.     hiak  Tariyavaus  Ko  'nanri : — Hu  Attata       Vistaiiba,  hiak 
and        Darius        king     says  : —   my  father  [was]  Hystaspes,     and 

istasba  Attari        Irsamma,  hiak  Irsamma  Kififlxi       Arriyaramna, 
^'8taiq>es*  father  [was]  Arsames,    and      Arsames*     father  [was]    Ariaramnes, 

lAi    Arriyaramna     Attari  Chispis,    hiak    Chispis    Attari 

I  Ariaramnes*        father  [was]  Teispes,       and      Teispes*     fjtther  [was] 

kkamannis. 
duemenes. 

I  camiot  find  any  analogy  for  the  distinction  between  attc^a^  *'  my 
Iier,**  and  attan,  "  the  father,*'  or  "  his  father."     The  word  is  found 

well  in  Scythic  as  in  Indo-Germanic  languages.  See  the  Qothio 
1,  Magyar  atya,  &c. 

L  3.     hiak   Tariyavaus    Ko    nanri: — ^yuvenpainraskimas  Niku 
and  Darius         king      says: —  therefore  we 

oans  Akkamannisiya   tiriVaniun,    eaisata  karata  turi       Sacho 
ce  Aehnmenian       w«  are  named,       old  time     from    descended 

t,    hiak  flalsata  karata  turi  Nimanf  Nikavi  Ko-fa. 

n^    and        old         time    from      race  our  [have  been]  kings. 

I  2 
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We  find  ynvenpainraskimas,  with  a  little  yariatlon  of  ortliographyj 
in  I.  38,  II.  70,  III.  78;  yuvenpa,  in  1. 19,  reudera  the  Pernao  awaika, 
''thus;"  perhaps  also  in  III.  67  and  78.  Tuvenpa  may  be  a  dsttTe 
case,  meaning  ''in  that  way,*'  and  the  whole  phrase  will  be  "acoording 
to  that  way."     In  1.  38  and  in  III.  78,  we  haye  yuptdnroihimmM* 

I.  4.     hiak  ^Tariyavaus  Ko  uanri : — VIII  Ko-£ei  Nivaiif  Ha-nTna 
and       DariuB       king    says :~     8      kings  [of]  noa        of  mo 

appuka    Ko-vas    marris,  Hu   IX-immas  Ko-VM  yatta,  saVak-mar 
formerly     kingdom       held,        I        the  ninth        king        am,     fhmi  old  time 

Niku  Ko-fa  hut. 
we         kings     are. 

Oppert  renders  duvitdtarnam,  which  is  the  Persian  eqaiyalent  for 
savak-mar,  "in  two  lines."  The  reading  is  ingenious  and  probaUe;  bat 
the  postposition  mar,  "from,'*  and  the  initial  so,  found  also  in  the 
word  sa^sa,  "old,"  and  sa^ho,  which  may  be  "descended,**  rather 
corroborate  the  meaning  given  by  Colonel  RawliuBon,  which  I  have 
followed. 

I.  5.    hiak  Tariyavaus  Ko  nanri :— sanvin  Anramasta-na  Ko-vae 
and        Darius       king  says :— hy  fiiTOur      ofOrmaid         Uqg 

Hn  yut'ta;    Auramasta  Kovas    Hu    funis. 
I         am;  Ormazd     kingdom  tome    gave. 

Here  we  have  the  frequently-repeated  phrase  ^uvin  AuramoiUhmm, 
^'by  the  grace  of  Ormazd.**  I  am  nnable  to  analyse  fauvin;  vim  fai 
Zyrianian  means  "  force,*'  "  power,**  but  this  wonld  suppose  a  prepoei- 
tion,  which  seems  foreign  to  the  language;  it  is  however  oonntenaaeed 
by  the  Babylonian  version. 

The  same  form,  Kovas,  being  used  for  the  word  "  kingdom ,**  and 
for  the  factive  case  of  "king,"  the  last  phrase  might  be  thought 
doubtful,  but  a  comparison  with  1.  20  will  show  that  the  rendering 
is  correct. 

I.  6.    hiak  Tari3ravaus  Ko  nanri  :^-Tahiyau8  ye    appo  Hu-aYaa 
and        Darius       king  says :~    provincM  those  whioh    of  ne 

ti^^risti;     sanvin  Anramasta-na  Hu  Ko-vas   appinl  yutta  :*-ParaaB, 
are  called ;    by  grace      of  Ormazd  I        king     appointed     am  :-*     Flnfrfi^ 

hiak  Afnrti,  hiak  Bapilu-fa,  hiak  As^snra-fa,  hiak  Arbaya-f%  hiak 
and     Susiana,    and     Babylonia,    and        Assyna,        and        Arabiai  and 

Mut^ariya-fa,  hiak      Angau^fa,      hiak  Sparta-pa,  hiak  lyao^a-fi^ 
SfTP^  And  maritime  provinoes,  and       Sparta,        ami  loala. 
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biak     Mata-pa,     biak     Arminiya-fa,  .  hiak     Katbatukachpa^     hiak 
ind  Media,  and  Armenia  and  Cappadocia»  and 

Parthuya-pa^  hiak  /Sbrrainkaa-pa,  hiak  "Ariiya-fa,  hiak  Varasmija-fa, 
Parthia,  and        Zarangia,  and  Aria,         and        Chorasmia, 

biak  Baksis,  hiak  Suktaspa,  hiak  BarrupamithaxiA,  hiak  ^^kka-pa, 
wd     Baktria,    and       8ogdia>       and         GandaraC?),  and  Sada, 

biak  Thattakus,  hiak  Arrauvatia,  hiak  Makka ;  van  r  tar  no  XXIIl 
md     Sattagydia,     and     Araehotia,      and     Mecia;         in  all  23 

TakiyauB, 
iroTinoea. 

It  is  singular  that  nearly  all  these  provinces  are  pnt  in  the  plural 

lumber,  as  though  the  language  had  no  local  names  for  them;  will  this 

»e  a  clue  to  the  locality  of  the  people  who  spoke  the  language,  and  who 

ronld  probably  have  a  name  for  those  provinces  only  which  they 

rere  acquainted  with,  calling  the  others  merely  by  the  names  of  the 

ihabitantsl    Gandara  appears  to  have  the  same  name  as  in  the  Baby- 

mian  reading,  Farupamisanay  to  judge  from  the  space  which  the 

"ord  filled,  and  the  last  group  remaining;  the  orthography  of  this 

ame  is  of  course  merely  guessed  afc.     The  only  peculiar  appellation 

that  of  Susiana,  which  is  called  Afartif  with  the  cerebral  t,  while 

le  people  are  named  Jfarti ;   this  peculiar  name  induces  a  suspicion 

lat  the  language  of  some  tribe  dwelling  in  Susiana  was  the  one 

ider  investigation.      The  discovery,   by  Colonel  Rawliuson,  of  a 

imber  of  Scythic  inscriptions  in  that  part  of  the  Persian  empire, 

rroborates   this  view  ;   these  inscriptions  are  much  older  than  the 

ne  of  Darius,  are  written  in   a   different  dialect,  and   with  the 

^Syrian  alphabet.    The  word  tiristi  is  mutilated,  but  its  repetition  in 

similar  phrase  in  1.  15  makes  it  sure.     I  cannot  analyse  the  closing 

rase ;  it  may  be  connected  with  varrita,  "  all." 

I.  7.     hiak  "Tariyavaus  Ko  nanri : — Tahi3raus  ye  appo  Hu-nlna 
and  Darius       king   says : —    provinces  these  which     of  me 

tsti;        fauvin    Auramasta-na  tas  lubat^o^  Hu-'^!na  yuttas;  « 

called;  by  fayour       of  Ormazd        ?  subjection   tome   they  made;  tribtite 

rolna      kutis;       appo  Hn    !tp-tiriya,    anuvas  farvana  pa 

fme     they  brought;  what     I     to  them  said,    by  day   and  night  that 

4a"s. 
r  did* 

f  I  am  correct  in  attributing  the  pluperfect  meaning  to  the  termina- 
i  ti,  the  word  HriHi  should  signify  "  they  [or  he]  had  called,"  but 
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the  sense  appears  to  be  passive  here ;  the  lost  word,  meaning  ''tribaie,* 
may  be  vannam,  as  in  vi.  1 4,  but  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  passage, 
nor  am  I  sure  about  the  correct  division  of  the  words.  Anu,  is  perhaps 
"day;"  we  find  the  equivalent  of  "heaven"  and  "God,"  with  the 
initial  or  determinative  ^"^Y?  and  it  is  probable  that  "the  day"  would 
have  such  a  distinction;  we  certainly  find  it  whenever  the  day  of  the 
month  is  named,  and  it  always  precedes  the  monogram  agaiiying 
'^  month,'*  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  month.  I  conclude  iherefofe 
that  it  is  suggestive  of  all  words  having  a  cosmical  or  celestial  meaning. 

I.  8.     hiak  Tari3ravans  Ko  nanri : — Tahiyaus  ye  ativa^  Yos-irra 
and        Darios       king    8a}'8t —   provincM  these    hi,       the  man 

[ariki  t^rtuka,]  yufri  ir  ku"ktij  [Yos-irra  arikkas,]  yufri 
pious,  in  retribution    he    him    I  cherished ;    the  man  who  was  impionsy     him 

tartuka  vial      ea sauvin    Anramasta-na  nlii* 

in  retribution    greatly    I  punished ;     by  favour         of  Ormazd 

Tahi^^us  Hu-nlna  kuktak;  appo  anka  Hn-ikki-mar  tirikka^ 
provinces  of  me        cherished ;      what       if  1^  me  was  teU^ 

yuvenpa  ynttas. 
that        tiiey  did. 

From  the  analogy  of  kuktak,  1.  ID,  kukias,  III.  B5,  and  kuktmrnUp 
III.  86,  I  should  have  made  the  equivalent  of  "  I  cherished,**  kukta^^ 
for  the  impression  is  barely  visible;  but  in  III.  81,  kukti  is  perfeetlj 
distinct;  for  iartuka,  see  III.  64.  I  cannot  venture  to  restore  the 
lost  passages.  Anka  may  generally  be  translated  ''  if,"  but  joined  to 
appo  the  word  '^whatsoever"  will  usually  represent  the  aenae  nuMt 
conveniently. 

I.  9.    hiak  Tari^yavaus  Ko  nanri :— Auramasta  ye  Korae     Ha 

and         Darius        king    said : —     Ormaad      this  kiagten  to  ne 

tnnis;  hiak  Auramasta  '^xkti    Ilu-tas^    kus  Hu  Kovat    ye    ""patv, 

gave ;     and       Ormazd      helper  to  me  was,  while     I     kingdom    this  gwinrf^ 

hiak  fauvin  AuramastornA  Hu   Kovas  marriya. 
and    by  favour     of  Ormazd         I     kingdom  possened. 

Faiu  is  not  clear  on  the  impression,  but  the  termination  is  pio- 
bablo;  the  wonl  would  bo  put  for  patuva,  like  qfpi  for  afpiga.  The 
restorations  are  obvious. 

I.  10.     hiak   Tariyavaus   Ko    nanri: — ye        i^ppo  Ha  ^^yottai^ 
and  Darius        king     says:—  this  [is]  what      I  did, 
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^awnn     Juramasiarna^    thap     appo    Ko^as   [or  Ko-ra]       tawa: 
by  fiftvour        oi  Onnazd,  when       that        king  I  became : 

KaDpachija  jesi,  Kuras  sakri,  Nikavi  Wivan^f  yuiax  **nen  am 

Cambyses      called,  Cyrus*     son,       our         race,  before 

hiak  hlka^  Kanpuchija  yufri  Bartija  ir    afpis;    thap   Kanpnchija 
?  Cambyaes         he        Bardes    him  killed;    when      Cambyaes 

Bartija  ^ir  afpis,  Tassunos  inni  tarnas  appo  Bartiya    afpika;  vasul 
Bardes      him  killed,  the  people    not     knew     that     Bardes    was  killed ;    then 

Kanpuchiya  Mutsariyarfa-ikki  poris;  ^vasnl  Tassnnos       ortilkas, 
Cambyses  to  Egypt  went ;        then    the  people  became  wicked, 

kntta     titkimas     Tahiyaus-ativa   irsikki  yuttas^   hutta  Parsan-ikki, 
and        falsehood         provinces  in         greatly       was,       both         in  Persia, 

^atta  Mata-parikki,  hiak  kutta  Tahiyans  appo  tahie-atiya. 
and         in  Media,         and     also     provinces     the    others     in. 

In  L  22  I  have  restored  fatwin  Awramasta-naj  the  space  being 

jost  sufficient,  and  the  last  two  letters  visible,  though  the  expression  is 

not  found  in  the  Persian;  the  space  following  is  too  large  for  Y^W 

only,  but  the  word  concluding  with  ttl  must  be  YmYY  ►^Y*     The 

expression  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  fifteenth  Paragraph, 

although,  oddly  enough  for  the  sense  of  the  inscription,  both  the  Baby- 

Ionian  and  the  corrected  Persian  (see  Notes,  p.  ii)  concur  in  reading 

''after  I  became  king,"  in  both  cases.     The  few  letters  lost  at  the 

beginning  of  1.  23  comprise  all  that  there  could  have  been  to  represent 

the  Persian  lines  29  and  30,  of  which  the  translation  is  '^  he  was  king 

here  before  me;  the  brother  of  this  Cambyses  was  named  Bardes;  he 

was  of  the  same  father  and  mother  with  Cambyses."     The  phrase  in 

.  24,  "the  people  knew  not  that  Bardes  was  slain,"  corrects  the  first 

iranslation  given  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  and  ascertains  the  value  of 

he  Persian  word  azada,  which,  here  at  least,  must  mean  "  unknown." 

n  a  very  difficult  passage  of  the  Naksh-i-Rustam  Inscription,  this 

ford  occurs  twice,  and  the  certainty  of  its  meaning  here  may  help 

IS  in  finding  the  sense  of  that  passage.     Arikkas,  in  1.  24,  is  restored 

loubtfully  from  the  analogy  of  arikka  am,  in  III.  79. 

I.  11.     hiak  vaani  Euven  kir  Makns,  "Oaumatta    yesi,    yufri 
and      then      man     one  Magian,         Qomates      named,     he 

..naal ^  Kara!  >-  Arakkatarris  yesi,    avi  \Yaha,  XTF  annan 

isaiachadia    in  mountain         Aracadres    named,  there  he  arose,  on  the  14th  day 

anfium^   an-vikanna^s-na  pirka,  yechiixx  ivaka ;  yufri  Tassunos  Apir 
ofthe  month  Yiyakhna        then,       thus     he  arose;    be     to  people      (F) 
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tiraska  nanri : — Hu  Bartiya,  Kuras  sakri,  Kanpadii*^  i 

lying       said:—     I       Bardes,     Cyrus*    son,  Cambyses*      broiher     amt 

vasnt  Tassanos  varrita  Kanpuchiya-ikki-mar^fl[/a/»;/ap,  ynfrikki  po^s, 
then        people  all  from  Cambyses  revolting,     to  him        w«nt» 

kutta  I^arsan,  hiak  kutta  Mata-pa,  biak  kntta  Tahijans  appo  tahie; 
both     Persia,     and     also        Media,       and      also      provinees     the    otheni 

Kovas  jnfri  ^^marris;     IX   annan   annions  an-garvapaUs-na    pirk% 
kingdom    he        seized ;   on  the  9th  day        of  the  month  Garmapada  then, 

jcchitu  Kanpuchiya hiak  vasnT  Kanpu^chiya  afpi/Mi      mi 

thus        Cambyses     and    then        Cambyses        killing  himtell(F) 

afpik. 
was  killed. 

There  is  not  space  in  the  1.  27  for  the  word  JPissiachadia,  whidi 
we  should  expect  to  find,  and  the  characters  presenred  will  not 
enter  into  such  a  name.  Aracadris  is  quite  distinct,  as  well  as  karoBf 
''a  mountain;"  (Wotiak  gurez):  hoth  are  preceded  by  >-  meiMiiiig 
"at.'*  In  the  dates  I  divide  annan  from  the  following  flyllablei^ 
and  attribute  to  ifc  the  signification  of  "day,**  because  the  gronp 
annan  is  omitted  in  II.  47,  and  the  usually  corresponding  Peniaa 
word  rauchabish  is  also  omitted  in  the  text,  II.  61 ;  for  ft 
similar  reason  pirka  must  represent  the  Persian  thakata  aha,  whaterar 
that  phrase  may  import;  the  Scythio  ^^^^^  w  certainly  tlie 
Babylonian  «<y,  and  I  am  unable  to  say  why  it  is  alwaya  accom- 
panied by  the  additional  syllables.  I  join  the  an  to  the  name  of  the 
month,  because  we  have  the  same  syllable  added  to  other  wordi 
expressing  periods  of  time  and  the  like,  (see  1.  1 6,  ante).  In  1.  28  tliA 
word  apr  cannot  bo  the  dative  postposition,  though  one  it  wanted 
there,  because  such  a  particle  would  never  be  preceded  by  Y,  or  ft* 
wo  should  say,  be  written  with  a  capital  letter;  in  1.  60,  where  the 
word  appir  occurs  in  a  somewhat  similar  connection,  differing  tlightlj 
in  spelling  only,  wo  have  the  usual  postposition  pa  after  TWtiffffft; 
in  the  latter  instance  the  word  has  not  the  Y,  though  space  seemt  to 
have  been  loft  for  it  The  faint  traces  of  the  word  meaning  "  brother** 
in  1.  29  look  like  ^^;  I  shouhl  like  to  read  them  ^^  uk,  cognrnte 
with  the  Zyrlanian  roX*,  ''a  brother."  The  lost  word  after  Kanpuekimm^ 
in  1.  «31,  may  have  been  eriftut,  but  the  phrase  is  not  in  the  Persian ;  we 
find  there  only  the  rcpctitiou  of  the  preceding  words,  "  he  soiled  the 
kingdom."     In  1.  32  nothing  is  quite  distinct  but  the  pMaive  i^Ht^ 
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*'  he  was  killed."  We  may  here  remark  that  this  paragraph  does  not 
commence  with  the  usual  formula  "  Darius  the  king  says."  By-and- 
bye  we  shall  find  several  of  the  shorter  paragraphs  in  the  same  case, 
especlaUy  towards  the  close  of  the  Inscription. 

I.  12.     hiak  Tariyavans  Ko  nanri : — Kovas  jfupa  appo  Oanmat^ta 
and        Darius      king    aajni: — kingdom  that  which    Gomates 

akka  Makus  Kanpuchiya  evitusti,  Kovas  am  neni  karata  turi 
the        Magian     Cambyses      had  deprived,   kingdom      former         time     from 

27iv€Bnf     tZVikavi  tas;   vasni  **6aumatta  akka  Makns  Kanpuchiya 
iamOy  oar       was;     then        Qomates        the     Magian        Cambyses 

eyitos,  kutta  Parsan,  hiak  kutta  Mata-pa,  hiak  kut'Ha  Tahiyaus 
deprived,    both       Penis,      and       also      Media,       and      also         provinces 

appo  tahie,  yufri   evitusa  tnvan    e,  yufri   Kovas  yupipa-na  marnB. 
the    others,     he       having  seized,    (?)     he     kingdom      of  them      held. 

The  restorations  in  lines  32  and  33  are  obvious,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  whole  paragraph  is  easy,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
words  near  the  close,  which  I  cannot  understand.  The  last  letter  is 
t5TY  certainly,  and  the  preceding  letter  is'>-YYY/  prohably;  there 
is  jnst  room  for  yupipa-na,  "  of  them."  The  horizontal  wedge,  meaning 
"  in  "  or  "  with,"  may  have  preceded  I^vanf  in  1.  33. 

L  13.     ^hiak  Tariyavans  Ko  nanri: — Yos-irra-inna  senri^  inni 
and         Darios       king     says : —     of  the  men     there  was    not 

Euven  hir  F(vr8am^  in^n!  Mata,  hiak  inni   Nivans  Nikavi,  akka 
man    one     Persian,        nor      Mede,    and      not       family        oar,  who 

laumatta    Makns     Kovas        evi^us;       Tassunos-vas  '^fiisi; 

Gomates        Magian    kingdom   would  deprive ;       the  State  feared  him  { 

Passunos   irsikki      afpis      Akkapa      salsa      Bartiya    ir    tamasti, 
he  people    utterly     he  killed        who        the  former    Bardes    him  had  known, 

upainraskimmas  Tassunos  irsi^kki    a^is,      hini    Hn  ir  tamampi 
therefore  the  people    utterly    he  killed,  let  not   me  it  make  known 

ppo  Ha  inn!   Bartiya  akka  Kuras  Sakri;    hiak  Akkari     a&i 
sat       I       not      Bardes      who     Cyrus*     son;       and    everyone  niove(?) 

Gaumatta  Makus  thubaka  inn!  lulwak^    kus    Hn  finnlgatj  vasnY 
Annates         Magian    about(?)     not     dared,       until     I         came;         then 

In  Anramasta  aftiya^vanyahi,  Auramasta  pikti     Ha-tSs,       (fanvin 
I        Ormasd  adored,  Ormazd      helper    to  me  was,  by  favour 
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Anramasta-na,  X  annan  anmons  an-bagayatis-na  ^irka^  yeehitn  Yof 
ofOmuzd,      10th  day    of  the  month  of  BagayadiBh       then,        timt       bmb 

ariki-&  itaka,  Ha  Ganmatta  akka  Makas    ir    afpija^  kntta  ^Yof 
fiuthfal       with,      I        Gomates       the     Magian    hun     killed,      and       bmb 

appo  atamvan  nitayi  yapo-fa  pi  itaka,  >-  Yuvanis  >-Siktukvati8  yesi 
who      followers      his      chiefs    who  with,    at     a  fort      at  Sietaeholes  naaied 

>-  Nissaya  **yesi,  >-  Tahiyahus  Mata-pa-ikki,  avi    ir    afpiya,    Koras 
at    Nissea   named,  at     province         in  Media,     fhere  him  I  killed,  kingdcwn 

Ha     evitatra,     fauvin    Auramasta-na  ^Ha  Kovas  yatta,  Aaramasta 
I       took  away,  by&Tonr       ofOrmazd  I       king      was,    *  Omuid 

Kovas   Ha  \vLma. 
kingdom   me    gavOi 

The  analysis  of  this  paragrapk  is  pretty  clear,  wk«re  the  text 
is  not  deficient.  The  clause  beginning  1.  38,  wbicb  appeared  donbtfol 
in  the  Persian,  is  here  consistent  and  probable :  ''be  ntterly  destroyed 
the  people  who  had  been  acquainted  with  the  former  Bardes ;  and  tlie 
reason  why  he  destroyed  them  wa^i '  that  they  may  not  m^ke  it  known 
(said  he)  that  I  am  not  Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyras.'  **  The  form  tarmmtpi 
occars  in  no  other  passage,  but  it  should  be  a  caasatiye;  the  letter 
preceding  pi  is  imperfect,  but  hardly  doubtful.  May  the  constmotion « 
be  hint  Hu  ir  tamam-pi,  "let  me  not  make  it  known  to  any,  that,"*  fte. 
the  tamam  recovering  the  usual  Ugrian  m  in  the  first  person  singular 
before  pi^  which  is  dropped  when  final  1  The  necessity  for  maUng 
the  verb  causative  is  against  this  construction,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
aseless  pi.  If  we  might  read  tamatpi,  it  would  be  "  leet  there  he 
any  who  may  know  me,"  though  even  then  we  do  not  know  whal 
to  do  with  r.  With  the  exception  of  the  clause  Immediately  fel* 
lowing,  where  a^hiy  thubakoy  and  lulwak  are  of  anoertain  import,  all 
the  rest  is  perfectly  clear. 

I.  14.    hiak    Tariyavaas     Ko    nanri: — Ko^as    appo    Nmnif 
and  Darius         king      says! —  kingdom     whldi     fntStf 

Nikavi  ikkimar  katkaturrakki,  yupa  Hu     nogaya;       Hn  »*  JCile-mi 
<mr         from      was  taken  away,     that     I     brought  [hack];    I         laplaee 

passankita;  thap  appo  ^^anka  appnka-ta,    yechitn Hn  aaehijNi 

eetabUflhed;       as     what        if      before  soever,       thus     I  di<|{    I      vlrftatkB 

annappatna     yutta  appo  Gaumatta  akka  Makos  ^haritta,  hiak  Rn 
Temples  of  Gods    made  which    Gomates      the    Magian     abolUwdy  and     I 

Tassunos-na  ohotds  hiak  a^  hiak  Kartas,  hiak  >*  Aljre^-pa    ....ehifft 
thepeople*s and    and   totbefamllisa     - -.  ,„ 
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appi  la J^j^  appo  Ganmatta  akka  Makus    ev-ap-tasta;      hiak  Hu 

those    I  restored    which   Gomates      the    Magian    took  from  them ;     and      I 

Tassanos  ^  Kata-va  passankita,  kut**ta  Parsan,  hiak  kutta  Mata-pa, 
the  people         in  phice     established,      both        Persis,     and     also        Media, 

hiak  katta  Tahijahus  appo  tahie ta,  yechita,  thap  '^appo  anka 

and       also      provinces      the    others  thus,        as        what     if 

appaka-ta,    Ha  appo    katkatarrakki,   japa        nogaja ;  saaWn 

before  soerer,    I      what      was  taken  away,      that     I  brought  back ;    by  faronr 

Aaramasta-na,  ye  Ha  yut^ta,  Hu  baluikvassa  ....  kus  >-  Aljes  Nikavi 
ofOonazd,       this  I      did,         I      laboured  (?)        until       family       our 

►-Kata-ya  passankita,  yechita  thap  appuka-ta;  hi^ak  Ha  balaikyassa 
in  place    I  established,     thus        as    before  soever ;    and      I       laboured  (?) 

....  sauyin  Aaramasta-na  appo  Gaumatta  akka  Makus  >-  Alyes  Nikayi 
bjfayonr      ofOrmazd      that     Gomates      the     Magian      fSunily       oar 

^nl    katkatar 

not  might  destroy. 

Thoagh  the  import  of  this  paragraph  is  generally  pretty  clear, 
[  am  utterly  anable  to  see  my  way  grammatically  throagh  seyeral 
daoses,  either  in  the  Persian  or  Scythic  text ;  the  Babylonian  affords 
10  farther  help  than  merely  shewing  that  anchiyan  annappatna 
neans  ^'temples  of  the  gods:"  or  at  least  includes  that  phrase:  it 
s  known  from  other  sources,  that  annap  signifies  '^the  gods."  See 
klso  the  Artaxerxes  Inscription.  The  phrase  >-  Katava  passankita 
epresents  gdthwd  avdstdyam,  and  it  seems  to  proye  that  gdthwd  cannot 
«  eqaiyalent  to  an  adyerb  like  ^^  firmly,'*  because  it  is  transcribed  and 
tot  translated,  and  is  preceded  by  the  mark  >- .  A  comparison  with 
he  root  dtka  induces  me  to  render  kata  by  "place,"  and  to  make 
a  the  asual  locative  postposition.  Near  end  of  1.  52,  thap  may  be 
nka-,  the  first  character  is  inyisible,  the  second  may  be  ^T. 

I.  15.    hiak    Tariyayaos    Ko    nanri: — ye    appo    Ha-ikki-mar 
and  Darius         king       sayst — this    what  by  me 

nttak,    tha'^p  appo  anka  appuka  Koyas  mafrijra. 
as  done,    when     that      if       before     kingdom    I  seized. 

The  expression  thap  appo  anka  appuka^  is  the  same  as  that  which 
^presents  "as  it  was  anciently"  in  the  preceding  paragraph;  the 
idefinite  ta  alone,  represented  by  the  Persian  chiya,  being  added  in 
le  former  case ;  the  general  sense  of  the  inscription  shows  that  the 
leaning  mast  be  "  when  first  I  seized  the  kingdom,"  bat  I  confess  I 
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chonld  hare  nndentood  the  words  to  mmn  ^befoie  I  aeusad  tlie 
kingdom.*' 

I.  16.     hiak    Tarijayaiifl     Ko    nanri: — ^thap    Gamnat^Ha    akka 
ftnd  Darius  king     says: —  when        Gonutles         the 

MakoB   Hu   aipija,    yasnl  Assina     yesi,    Ahritm,   Ukbatananma 
Haguui      I        killed,       then     Atrines     named,     a  Soaan,        Upadanna^ 

Sakri,  ''jafri  Afarfikki  ivaka  nanri:  Ko-yas  Afar^-pa  Ha  jntta-Taia; 
son,  he      in  Suaana   rising    said:      king     to  Sosiana    I  am; 

vasnl   Afarti-fa  Ha'^ikki-mar    pafati-£Ei-ba,  Assina  jnfrikka  pons; 
then        Sosians  from  me  reyolting,  to  Atrines  went; 

yasnl  Ko-yas  yufri    Afarti-far^na   ynttaa;    hiak  kntta  Rayen  kir 
then        king         he        of  the  Sosians     heeame ;      and      also        man      one 

Nititpaal     yesi,     Bapilarra^  Ahinahira  Sa*°kri,  jofri  ^  Bapila  iTak% 
Natitabims  named,  a  Babylonian,    .^nsera's       son,       he     in  Babjkm  risings 

Tassunos-pa  yechitn  appir  tiraska  nanri:   Hu  Nabakntarm^^sar,  tar 
to  the  people        thus       them      lying       said :       I        Nabnohodrossor,     son 

nabpuntta        vara;        va^ni     Tassanos     appo     Bapila-&     yarrita 
of  Nabonidns         am ;  then         people  the      Babylonians        all 

Nititpaal  yufrikki  ''poris;   yasnl    Bapila-&    pafatifa,    Koyas    appo 
to  Natitabiros  wont ;      then    Babylonians    revolting,  kingdom   whidi 

Bapilu-fa-pa    ynfri  marris. 
to  the  Babylonians     he     possessed. 

The  aboye  paragraph  barely  requires  a  word  of  comment.  The 
distinction  between  Afarti  ''Susiana/'  Afarti  ''the  Sosians,**  and 
Afartu  (last  syllable  doubtful)  ''  a  Susian,"  is  well  seen.  With  regard 
to  appir  in  1.  60,  see  Par.  XL,  1.  28. 

I.  17.     hiak  ''Tariyayaus  Ko    nanri: — yasnl   Hu       yntro 

and  Darius        king       said:—    then      I    a  mcsscngsff (?) 

Afartikki  nogaya,  Asfina  yuf**ri  marrika,  rabbaka,  Hu-ikki     nogaik; 
to  Susiana      sent,     Atrines      he         taken,        bound,       to  me  was  Inosight; 

yasnl  Hu  ir  afpiya.    ' 
then     I    him  killed. 

Tutro  is  certainly  allied  to  yuttu  '*  sent"  This  paragraph  exem- 
plifies the  use  of  the  final  yowcl  in  marrika  and  rabbaka* 

I.  18.     hiak  Tariyayaus  Ko  na^nri: — ^yasul  Hu   Bapilu  poriy% 
and  Darius       king     saj's: —     then      I      Babykm       wta^ 
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Nititpaal  yafrikka  akka  nanri,  Hu      Nabakatarrasar ;  ^Tassnnos 
to  NatiUkbiroa  who      says,       I  [am]  NabuchodroBsor ;  army 

appo  Nititpaal  jnfri-na^  >-  His  Tikra  yesi,    avi    pathqfati,  ^  Tikra 
whieh       of  Natitabiros,        at  river    Tigris  named,  there  had  arriTed(?),    Tigris 

►  Senri^t  marris,  kutta  .  .  tayen  .  t  hesna;   vasnY  Ha  Tassunos-yas 
shores  (?)    held,        and  sent         ships  (?) ;     then     I         the  army 

kama«   .  .   mka      appo      poke     hi^apvas-ya    appin      pa^u  .  .  .  po 
OD  boats       placed(?)    which     enemy     in  difficulty  (?)      them  IpUM;ed(?) 

poke  karras  ir       pafalufaba^     Aaramasta  pikti     Hu-tas,      sa^'uyin 
enemy       ?       him  having  attacked(?),    Ormazd      helper  to  me  was,   by  favour 

Auramastarna  Tikra  antugahutta,  ayi  Tassnnos  appo  Nititpaal  yufri-na 
of  Ormaxd        Tigris     we  crossed,    there     army      which      of  Natitabirus 

afpi^a  j     XXVI   annan     anmons     an-assijatijas-na  pirka,  jechitu 
I  destroyed ;      26th         day    of  the  month         of  Atriyiita  then,        thus 

Baprakimmas  yuttayu'^^t,  ir ayi     afpi. 

the  battle        we  fought,    him  there  I  slew. 

From  1.  QQ  to  68  the  construction  is  obscure,  and  some  characters 
occur  which  are  not  found  elsewhere.  This,  combined  with  the  muti- 
lation of  both  the  Persian  and  Soythic  texts,  prevents  my  attempting 
an  explanation  ;  all  the  rest  is  clear.  Observe  the  expression  "  a  river 
called  Tigris,"  as  though  written  by  a  people  to  whom  the  river  was 
unknown.  The  clause  at  the  end,  "  I  slew  him  there,*'  is  not  found  in 
the  Persian ;  and  from  the  omission  of  the  termination  ya,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  lines  are  inscribed  on  the  rock,  it  looks  as  though  the 
engraver  considered  the  following  word,  which  begins  a  new  para- 
graph, to  be  merely  a  continuation  of  the  same  clause. 

I.  19.    hiak  Tari3rayaus   Ko   nanri: — ^vasnY  Hn  Bapilu  poriya; 
and         Darius         king     says: —   then      I     Babylon      went; 

"batar  >-  Bapilu  inbalu-i^a  pugatta,  >-  Aff  »-  Satsan  yesi,  >-  Hufara^a 
when(?)    Babylon  town(?)  in  I  arrived,     town        Zazan  named,       Euphrates 

fotavatak  a^i   Nititpaal  yufri  akka  nanri,  Hn       Nabukutarmsar, 
along  (?)    there  Natitabirus     he       who      said,      I  [am]    Nabuohodrossor, 

Tassnnos  itaka^   Hu    rut^  fi^^nik,  saprakimmas  yuttivanra;    vasnl 
people      with,     me  against     came,  the  battle      about  to  fight  {      then 

saprakimmas      ynttayut,    Auramasta       pikti       Hu-ta''^,       fauvin 
the  battle  we  fought,  Ormazd  helper       to  me  was,    by  fkvonr 

Auramasta-na  Tassnnos  appo  Nititpaal  yufri-na  ayi  afpiya ;    II  annan 
of  Ormaid         people     who      of  Natitabirus      there  I  ktUed  {    Snd    day 
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anmons     ^^-anavakkas-na  pirka,  yechita   aaprakimmas  jnttajnt^ 
of  month  Aimmaka  then,        thus  the  battle        we  foagfat^ 

Ta88uno8  appo  Nititpaal-na  Ha      afpi      irsik^i^  hiak  apin     hi^Ta 
people        who    of  Natitabinis    I    destroyed    atteriy,     and    them     inxiTW 

pnttana,    hif   ye-ra  sathak. 

I  drove,     river  in  this    were  drowned.  (?) 

Several  words  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph  are  not  foond 
elsewhere  :-^aiar,  inbaluva,  pugatta,  satamtak,  rutas ;  all  these  are 
of  course  rendered  conjecturally  only.  The  name  of  the  Euphrates  is 
very  fiftinty  but  I  think  the  first  three  syllables  are  certain.  The  last 
clause  is  obscure.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Scytbic  version  has 
transposed  the  closing  sentences  of  this  paragraph. 

11.  1.*  hiak     Tariyaus     Ko     nanri:— vasnl    ™Nititpaal     ynfri 
and         Darius        king       saj's: —   then        Natitabinis         he 

Talni-fa    ariki-fa  itaka  putraska,  .  .  •  >-  Bapilu   lufaba;  vasnl  Ha 
horsemen      faithful      with    marching,  to  Babylon  retiring;    then      I 

^Bapilu-}A;A;»    pt/gatta;        sauvin     Anramasta-na,    kutta  ^  Bapilu 
to  Babylon      approached ;     by  favoor         of  Ormazd,  and  Babylon 

marriya,  kutta    Nititpaal    yu^fri  pinti;  vasn!   Nititpaal    yofn  Ho 
I  took,        and  Natitabirus  •  •  . ;   then  Natitabiros  I 

>-  Bapilu  ir  afpi^a. 
in  Babylon  him  killed. 

The  name  of  Darius  in  the  first  line  of  this  paragraph  is  incorrectly 
engraved.  I  cannot  restore  the  word  which  precedes  Bapilu  in  1.  78; 
there  is  room  for  hatar,  as  in  1.  72,  but  I  do  not  know  its  meaning; 
the  word  following  is  very  doubtful.  The  other  restorations  are 
probable.  The  horizontal  >-  before  Babylon,  in  1.  79,  is  the  only  one 
I  remember  in  all  the  inscription,  before  the  name  of  a  place,  which 
does  not  efiect  the  meaning  of  "at**  or  "in,^  The  word  at  the 
beginning  of  1.  80,  which  I  have  very  doubtfully  made  pinti,  may 
be  the  usual  marriya ;  the  paper  Impression  shews  only  nndeotded 
traces.  The  huik  in  outline  at  the  end  of  the  lithographed  facsimile^ 
is  inserted  from  the  supposition  that  this  column  closed  in  Uie  same 
way  as  the  second.  The  paper  cast  towards  the  close  is  so  much 
mutilated  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  this  was  the  ease  or 
not 

*  We  now  oome  to  the  part  which  eonesponds  with  the  ssoond  Petsiaa 
colomn. 
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Column  II. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  Scythic  column^  corresponding  with 
nearly  all  the  second  and  part  of  the  third  Persian  columns.  This 
portion  of  the  inscription  is  almost  perfect;  scarcely  a  single  letter 
is  illegible  or  doubtful.  It  happens  unfortunately  that  this  is  the 
column  which  contains  all  those  statements  of  marches  and  fights, 
which  abound  in  repetitions;  and  these  are  so  precisely  alike  in  all 
their  clauses,  that  they  might  be  restored  in  most  cases  with  absolute 
confidence,  however  mutilated  the  text  might  be.  It  is  impossible 
to  avoid  a  feeling  of  regret  that  it  is  the  second  and  not  the  third 
column  which  is  so  well  preserved:  there  are  so  many  varied  con- 
structions in  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  inscription,  including  the 
difierent  persons  and  tenses  and  moods  of  the  several  verbs  used, 
that  a  complete  Scythic  version  there  would  have  given  a  much 
deeper  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  language  than  we  are 
DOW  likely  to  attain.  But  that  column  is  deplorably  damaged  ;  and 
the  Persian  text  also  is  most  defective  in  the  part  corresponding  to 
it  The  second  column,  which  we  are  about  to  enter  upon,  is  free 
from  this  cause  of  uncertainty,  and  we  have  no  other  difficulty  than 
ignorance  of  the  language. 

II.  2.     hiak  ^Tariyavaus  Ko  nanri: — kus  Hu  >-  Bapilu  sennigat, 
and  i        Darius      king    says : —  whilst   I      in  Babylon     was, 

appi  Tahiyau's      Hu     ir-pafatifa;  Parsan,  hiak  Afarti,  hiak  Mata-pa, 
tlieae  provinces  against  me  rebelled ;       Peisis,     and  Susiana,  and  the  Medes, 

hiak  A^ura,  hiak  MuHsariya-fa,  hiak  Parthuva-fa,  hiak  Markus-pa, 
and      Assyria,     and     the  E^^yptians,     and        Parthians,       and     MargianSi 

hiak  Thattakus,  hiak  Sak^ka-pa. 
and       Sattag^'dia,     and      the  Sacs. 

In  the  expression  Hu  ir^qfaiifa,  the  letter  r  is  added  rather  to  the 
second  word  than  to  the  first,  because  the  termination  yb  is  apparently 
participial  without  such  addition,  as  in  lines  7  and  11,*  and  because 
Muir,  as  a  case-form  of  I£uy  is  not  found  elsewhere;  unless  the 
clause  in  I.  SO  should  be  so  construed. 

11.  3.    hiak  Tariyavans  Ko  nanri  :*-Raven   kir  Martiya  yesi, 
and        Darius        king    says:—     man      one   Mariius    named, 

*  A  paragraph  mentioning  the  frequent  participial  signification  of  neuter  verbs 
terminating  in  ka  and /a,  such  as  ivaka  and  pqfaiifoy  when  unaooompanied  by  tho 
pronoun  tr,  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  p.  88. 
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IssaD^sakris  Sakri,  ►-  Aff  ►-  Kukkannakan    yesi,    P^isan-ikki,  vn 
Sisicris*  son,  in  a  town         C/ganacs         namedy     in  Pania,     then 

artak ;    yafri  A'fartikki  ivaka,  >-  Tassnnoa-pa  yeckita       ap-tiria, 
he  dwelled;    he     in  Suaiana     riaingy        to  the  people      thua     them  addreflaed, 

nanri : — Hu  Immannis  Ko  Afarti-na  va'^ia; 
he  said  :— I       Imanea     king  of  Suaiana    am; 

II.  4.    hiak  Ha  avasir  Afiarti  inkanna  sennigat^  yasnl  Affarti-& 
and     I      when   Snsiana  fHendIy(?)      waa,         then        Snaians 

Hu-ikki-mar     famftk,      Mar^tiya     yufri     akka     irsarra       appini 
by        me        influenced  (?),    Martiua         he        whom      leader        appointed 

tiristi,        ir  marrisaa^    ir      afpis. 
they  had  named,  him    aeizing,     him  they  killed. 

The  word  avasir  in  I.  7  is  made  a  conjunction,  because  followed  by 
aennigaty  a  verbal  form  generally  found  after  a  conjunction;  and  the 
Persian  equivalent  adakiya  may  be  allied  to  ^SRI;  the  T>-  as  a 
component  part  of  the  word  is  probably  connected  with  the  same 
syllable  in  vasni  **  then/'  and  vasU^in  "  after.**  The  fourth  paragraph, 
like  the  eleventh  of  Column  I.,  begins  without  the  usual  formula;  we 
shall  find  this  occur  frequently.  The  word  which  I  have  read  JwUfa 
may  be  tanifa,  as  in  vi.  14. 

II.  5.     hiak    TaViyavaus    Ko    nanri: — Ruven     kir,     Fruvartis 
and  Darius         king      says: —     man       one,      Phraortei 

yesi,  yufri  *-  Mata-pa-ikki  ivaka,   ^^Tassunos-pa  yechitu    ap-tirissa 
named,    he    among  the  Medians  rising,         to  people  thoa  addreasing  them 

nanri: — Hu  Sattarrita,  Nimans  Vakstarra-na  n!ma"nki  vara;  rasnl 
said:—    I      Xathrites,     family        ofCyaxarea      descended     am;       then 

Tassnnos    Matarpa    appo    >-  Hu     remanni,     yupipa     Hu-ikki-mar 
people        Medians       who       with  me   at  home,         they  hom  me 

pafatifa,  yu"frikki  poris;  Mata-pa-ikki  Ko-vas  yufri  yutt^s. 
revoltbg,      to  him      went;         in  Media  king      he     beeame. 

Ntvanki  is  probably  connected  with  HRvan^,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  the  first  syllable;  the  root  nem,  ^'to  generate,**  still  exists 
in  Magyar.  I  have  no  clue  to  the  etymology  of  remanni,  the  first 
syllable  being  an  unknown  sound,  and  the  Persian  text  lost ;  but  the 
Babylonian  version  here,  and  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  a 
corresponding  one  in  III.  3,  where  the  Persian  text  is  clear,  shew 
a  connection  with  "house**  or  "home.*'  Observe  the  locative  >*  before 
JJtt,  meaning  "  mth  me.** 
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IL  6.    Tassanos  Parsan  hiak  Maia-pa  Ha-ta^'s^    arikki      senri; 
People     PeniMi   and     Medes    to  me  were^  faithful  they  were ; 

vbsdY  Ha  Tassunos    Mata-pa-ikki    tifapa    tavon;    Vitarna      yesi, 
tlien        I         people       to  the  Medians    envoys      sent ;      Hydarnea   named, 

Paraar  kir,  Hu  ^^Lubaruri;  yufri  Irsarra  appinl     ir    yutta;  yechita 
Penian  one,  my        subject,      him      leader    appointed  him  I  made ;        thus 

ap-tirija:        vitas,   Tassunos    Ma"ta-pa  akka-pa    Hu-nlna    inni 
to  them  I  said :        go,  people  Modes  who  of  me  not 

tiriyan      pi,  3rupi-pa  afpis  vanka:   vasnT  Vitarna  Tassunos  itaka 
art  named  who,     them       slay         ?  then    Hydames      people         with 

Haia-pa-*'ikki  tbak ;   tbap  Mata-pa-ikki  ir-porik,    >-  Afs    >-  Marus 
to         Media        went ;     when      to     Media       he  went,      at  a  town      Marus 

yen,      >-  Mata-pa-ikki,      avi      saprak'^immas       yuttas;         akka 
in  Media,  there  the  battle  they  fought ;    he  who 


Mata-pa-na  irsarra  avasir  innt  arir,  Auramasta  pikti    Hu-ta^^s, 

of  the  Medians  [was]  leader      when     not       ?         Ormazd     helper  to  me  was, 

faQTin     Auramasta-na    Tassunos    appo    Hu-nina     Tassunos    appo 
hj  tKwvat       of  Ormazd  people       which        mine  People       which 

Patifi^na  irsikki     afpis ;    XX^'VII  annan  anmons  an-anavakkas-na 
of  rebdt      utterly  destroyed ;      27th  day  of  month  Anamaka 

pirka,  yecbita  saprakimmas   yuttas ;    vasni  Tassunos  appo  Hu-^lna 
tlMBy         thus  the  battle      they  fought;  then      people     which      of  me 

aflu      innY  yuttas,  Tabiyabus  >-  Kampattas    yesi  Mata-parikki,  avi 
lMive(F)  not     made,      province  Campada      named     in  Media,      there 

faiifl^    ''kua  Hu  sinnigat   Mata-pa-ikki. 
d,  nntil    I     should  go        to  Media. 


Tlfi^,  in  1 .  13,  is  probably  used  as  an  explanatory  complement  to  tbe 
rab  iaven.  Irsarra,  "the  leader,*'  bas  tbe  mark  of  distinction,  because 
plaeed  alone :  when  tbe  word  is  combined  with  tbe  name  of  a  nation, 
as  in  L  17>  tbe  distinctive  mark  is  omitted,  as  tbougb  we  should  write 
"  Leader**  witb  a  capital  letter,  and  the  same  word  in  "  anny-leader" 
withoat  the  distinction.  I  have  no  idea  of  tbe  meaning  of  arir,  in 
I.  17,  though  it  is  just  possible  that  it  may  be  connected  witb  arta  "to 
stay  ;**  the  word  does  not  occur  again,  and  tbe  Persian  is  lost.  Tbe 
date  u  clearly  tbe  27tb,  as  in  the  Babylonian  version.  In  the  Persian 
it  iB  indistinct. 

II.  7.    hiak  Tariyaraus  Ko  nanri : — Tatarsis    **yesi,   Armini3rar 
and        Darius       king    says :-« Dltdarshish  named,      Armenian 
VOL.  XT.  K 
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kit,  Hn  Lnbaniri,  ynfri  Hti  Anninija-fa-ikln    ir    yiitta;  yeelitn 
(me,   my      rabjee^        him      I       to  the  Armenians    him     aent;        thus 

*'jre-tiriy»!    rita,   Tassunos  appo   Patifa,  Ha-nYna  innl  tirhran    pi, 
to  him  I  said :    go,         people        who     rebels,       of  me       not      caUed    wlio^ 

jnpi-paafpis  ranka;    yasnK  Tatareis  *Hhak;    thap  Anniniyarfa-ikki 
them     riaj  ?  then  Dadarshish  marched ;  when        to  Armenia 

ir-porikka,      Patifa      frairsarra-fikba,       Tatarsis      ir-va       ""iBiaiii&y 
ho  went,  rebels  assembling,  Dadarshish    to  him      they  went, 

saprakimmas  jnttininnhaba;  rasnl  Tatarsis  saprakimmas  ap-va-tSa ; 
battle  making;  then  Dadarshish        battle       them  to  made; 

^  Yaranis  >-  Sutsa  ^^esi,   Armiuiya-fa-ikki,    ayi  Auramasta    pikti 
at  a  town        Zuza     named,        in  Armenia,  there      Ormazd      helper 

Hn-tas,       sanvin  Auramasta-na  Tassunos  ^appo  Ha-nYna   Tassnnoa 
to  me  was,  by  faroar       of  Ormazd  people        which     of  me  people 

appo    Pati-fa-na  irsikki    afpis;     VIII  annan  anmons  an-tharrar-na 
which      of  rebels      utterly  destroyed;    8th       day     of  month    Thonmihaim 

pirka,  •yechitn  saprakimmas  yattas. 
then,  thus  the  battle    they  fought. 

The  syllable  va  in  ir-va,  1.  24,  and  ap^a,  1.  28,  looks  very  mncli 
like  a  postposition  ;  in  Tatareis  ir-va  and  similar  phrasos,  the  syllable 
ir  seems  to  be  inserted  in  a  similar  way  to  yufri,  as  a  vehicle  for  carry- 
ing the  particle  which  marks  the  grammatical  case ;  as  in  NUitpaal 
yufri-na,  I.  75.  The  clause  in  1.  25,  ''then  Dadarshish  fought  a 
battle  with  them,"  is  an  addition  to  the  Persian  text. 

II.  8.     hiak  sarak  Il-immas-va,  Pati-fa  frairsarrapha,    Tatar^ 
and     time    at  the  second,       rebels       aaaembUng,     Dadatahiah 

^r^va  sinni£B^  saprakimmas  ynttiniunhnba j  vasnY  >-  Afvarris  >*  Tikift 
to  him     went,  battle  making;  then         alaforl         Ti|^ 

yesi,  >-  Arminiya-fii-ik**ki,   avi  saprakimmas     ynttas:     Auramasta 
named,  in  Armenia,  there       tiie  battle       they  fought :      Ormaad 

pikti      Hu-tas,      sanvin     Anraroasta-na,  Tassn'^nos  appo  Hu-nTna 
helper    to  me  was,    by  farour         of  Ormazd,  people        which      qf  me 

Tassunos  appo  Pati-fa-na  irsikki      afpis;    XVIII    aniian  amnon^ 
people      which     of  rebels      utterly     destroyed;    18th  day        moiitfi 

an-thurvar-na  "pirka,  yechitu  saprakimmas    ynttas. 
of  Thuravahara       then,       thus  the  battle       they  fought 

Observe  the  change  of^  to  ap  in  fruirsarrapba,  1.  28>  shewing  the 
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Bimilariiy  of  sounds.  Observe  also^  here  and  elsewhere,  that  there 
is  no  mark  of  distinction  before  the  name  of  a  month,  and  that 
piobaUy  the  oase-ending  na  belongs  to  the  compound  expression, 
''  of  tlie  month  Thuravahara." 


11.  9.     hiak  sarak  lll-immas-va  Pati-fa  fruirsarra-faba,  Ta'Har^is 
and    time      at  the  third        rebels        aasembling,       Dadanhiflh 

ir-ya    finni£E^  saprakimmas  yuttiniunhuba;   >-  Afvarris  >- Huiyaraa 
tokfaB      wmitf  battle  makiDg;  at  a  fort  Uhjama 

yesi,      Arminiya-fa-'^ikki,    avi    saprakimmas      yuttas;    Auramasta 
named,  in  Armenia,  there       the  battle        they  fought ;      Ormazd 

pikii     Ifu-tas,      fauvia     Auramasiama  Tassn'^os  Bfipo    HunnYna 
hdiMT    i/9  me  wns,    by  iayour         of  OnDaacd  people       which       mine 

Tasnmos   appo   Pati-fa-na  irsikki      afpis;        IX  anoan      anmon^ 
fmfh      which      of  rebels       utterly    destroyed;      9th      day       the  month 

an-thahikamohis-na,   "^irka,  yechitu  saprakimmas    yuttas;      hiak 
of  Ths^gMphith,  then,         thus  the  battle       they  fought ;      and 

▼asoY      Tatarfis       aiki        innl    3ruttas,    Hun     satis,     'H^us     Hu 
tlMB        Dadarshish    amove(?)     not       made,        me       waited,       until         I 

Materpa-ikki  sinnigat. 
to  Xodbt      should  go. 

The  close  of  this  paragraph  will  not  bear  out  the  restoration  of 
Armenia  proposed  by  Oppert  in  the  Persian  text,  1.  48.  Aiki  is 
explained  on  pure  conjecture  ;  see  I.  39  and  II.  20.  The  usual  wedge  is 
omitted  before  Mata  in  1.  37. 

11.  10.    hiak  Tariyavaus  Ko  nanri : — V aumis'^sa  yesi,  Parsar  kir, 
and        Darius      king    says : —     Yomises     named,  Persian  one. 

Ha  Labaruri,  ynfri  Hu   tifapa  Arminiya-fa-ikki    taven,   ye^chitu 
ny       sabject,        him       I       envoy       to  the  Armenians        sent,  thus 

y«-tiri:    vita^  Tassnnos   appo    Pati-fa,   Ha-nlna  innl  tirivan     pi, 
tohimaaid:   go,         people        the        rebels,        mine        not      called    who, 

yopi-fa  afpis  yanka;  rasnl  ^^Vaumissa  thak;  thap  Arminiya-farikki 
them    destroy ;       ?  then        Yomises     went ;    when     to  the  Armenians 

ir-porikka>     Patifa      fruirsarra-faba,      Va^^umissa     ir-va      Binnifa, 
he  went,         rebels  assembling,  Yomises  to  him        went, 

saprakimmas     yuttiniunhuba;    vasnt  >^  Atchitu    yesi,    >-  Assuran, 
making ;  then     at  Achidu      named,       in  AsByria, 

K  2 
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avi    sap^akimmas    yuttas;  Anramasta    pikti      Ha-tSfly       ^arin 
there        the  battle        they  fought ;    Ormazd       helper    to  me  wii^     bj  fiiTour 

Aaramastarna  Tassunos  appo  Hu^-nTna    Tassunos    appo    Pati-iii-na 
of  Ormazd  people        who        mine  people        who        of  rebels 

irsikki      afpis ;      XV     annan      anmons  an-anamakkas-na,      pirka, 
utterly     deetioyed;    15th         day  of  the  month  Anamakii,  then, 

ye^ohita  saprakimmas    yuttas. 
thus  tlie  battle       they  fought. 

The  name  Aichitu  is  lost  in  the  Persian  tezt^  and  in  the  Baby* 
Ionian  version  also. 

II.  11.    hiak  sarak  II*immas-ya,  Pati'-&  frnirsarra-fiiha^  Vanmifi^'ett 
and     time     at  the  second   rebels        assembling,         Tonuses 

ir-va        sinnifa^       saprakimmas    yuttiniunyubaj    Tasnl    >-  Batin 
to  him      they  went,  battle  making ;  then     in  a  ptorinee 

^  Autiyarus  yesi,     avi    saprakim^'mas     ynttas ;    Aaramasta    pikti 
Otiara     named,  there        the  battle        they  fought;      Ormaid       helper 

Hn-tas,        sauvin  Auramasta-na  Tassanos  appo  Hu-ntna  Taasn^'nos 
to  me  was,    by  favour       of  Ormazd         people        who      of  me  people 

appo    Pati-fa    irsikki      afpis;        anmons      an-thurvar   pninkita-Ta, 
who        rebels      utterly      defeated ;      the  month     ThuraYaham        at  end, 

yechitu  saprakimmas     yntta^s;     vasnt  Vaumissa  Arminiya-ia-ikki 
thus  the  battle        they  fought ;    then       Vomises  in  Annenia 

satis,    kus   Hu  Mata-pa-ikki   ^innigat. 
stayed,  until     I  to  Media         should  go. 

In  1.  45,  we  hare  ytiUiniunyuha,  instead  of  the  nsnal  yuMniunkuba. 
JPuinkita-va  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  but  the  Babylonian  yenion 
proves  the  meaning,  in  accordance  with  Beufey's  sagacions  conjeotare: 
the  omisioti  of  the  usual  annan  and  pirka  in  i.  47,  with  the  correa- 
ponding  omission  in  the  Persian,  form  the  anthority  for  dividing  the 
words  expressing  the  dates.  The  explanatory  words  "a  district  of 
Armenia,"  found  necessary  in  the  Persian  text,  after  mention  of  the 
name  of  Otiara,  are  omitted  in  the  Scythic;  if  this  be  not  simply 
an  accident,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  district  was  well  known  to  the 
tribes  by  whom  the  language  was  spoken. 


II.  12.     Iiiak  ^Tariyavaus  Ko  nanri:— vasnt  Ha  >-^  Bapila-mar 
and  Dariils      kinm    sayft!^    then      I         firom  Babjiod 
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lacbogaitay    Mato-pa-ikki    poriya;     thap   Ma"ta-pa-ikki   in-porugat, 
retired,  to  Media  I  went ;      when         at  Media  I  arriTedy 

>-  Aff  ^  Kuntarros  yesi,  Mata-pa  ikki,  avi  Fruvartis  yufri  si^nnik 
at  a  town      GondruBia  named,     in  Media,        there  Phraortes      he        came 

akka     nanri,    Ha   Ko-vas    Mata-pana    yutta-varai    saprakimmas 
who  aaid,         I  king  of  Media  am,  battle 

yattiran-ra;  rasnl  saprakimmas  ya'^^ttayut;  Aaramasta  pikti  Hu-tas, 
making;        then       the  battle        we  fought;      Onnazd     helper  to  me  was, 

(aayin    Aazama8ta-na  ari  Tassunos  appo  FrnvartiH-na  "Ha    afpi 
hjUrwu      ofOrmazd     theia     people       who     of  Phraortes         I    destroyed 

iraikki;   XXV     annan     anmons  an-atukannas-na      pirka,    yeohitu 
vttoriij;       25th         day  of  the  month  Adukanna  then,         thus 

aaprakimmas  yattihat. 
ikb  battie  we  fought 

Obaerre  the  varied  orthography  oiyuttayut  in  1.  51-2^  and  yutUhut 
•i  the  doee  of  the  paragraph :  see  also  the  distinctive  siagukir  parti- 
ciple yuttivan-ra  in  1.  51.  At  the  beginning  of  1.  53,  in  qfjpi  irsikki, 
it  appears  that  the  usual  terminating  the  syllable  ya  was  unneoessary 
before  a  similar  vowel.  The  name  of  the  month  in  the  same  line  is 
ket  in  tlie  Persian,  and  does  not  occur  elsewhere, 

IL  13.    vasnl      ^Fruvartis     yufri     Talni-fa     arikki-fa    itaka 
then  Phraortes  he         horsemea        faithful         with 

patraska,  >- Rakkan    thak;     vasni   Hu  Tassunos-vas    ^i     taveu; 
nsiditng,        to  Rhages    went;       then       I  the  people         mino     sent; 

»vi-mar     marrika,  Hu-ikki      nogaik ;      Hu  yesim-vas,  hiak  tit-v:is, 
<lMfe-ficom  he  was  seized,  to  me  he  was  brought;   I       his  nose,       and    tongue, 

liiak    peri  vachohiya,     reta^kituva;  >-  Chifa    Hu-ntna-va    rabbaka 
and     ean      cutoff,  I  smote  hiro(?);      court  my       in       ohaiuod 

macrik;  Tassunos  marpafa-ta   ir  chiyas;  hiak   vasnt  >-  Akvatana 
Iw  was  held;    people  all  him     saw;        and      then        at  Kobatana 

at^mr-va    ir    patu,  hiak  kutta  Yos  appo  atarrivan  nitavi  yupo-fa 
on  enm       him    I  put,    and      also    men    who       followers      his         chiefs 
pi,  yopi-pa  >- Akvatana  >i- Afvarri^s-va  vartes  appint       sarakve-poka 
vbo^    tiMm       atEcbatana        in  citadel  ?         put       again  enolo8od(P) 

api^    pera. 
thim    haiifsd(P). 

Obflenre  again  the  omission  of  explanatory  words  in  the  Scythig 
aa  in  P«r.  XI ;  we  have  here  n  Medii^n  city,  aj  ly  ? 
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known  to  the  people  who  spoke  this  langaage^  and  which  suhsequently 
became  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  empire.  In  1.  56  I  render  tit 
'Hongae"  in  preference  to  'Mips/'  because  it  looks  more  like  a  singnUr 
than  a  plural^  and  the  addition  of  vaa  is  shewn  by  the  following  word 
peri  to  be  unnecessary  or  unusual  in  the  plural:  this  is  howerer 
nothing  more  than  a  guess.  Retahituva  is  likely  to  be  a  verb  of  the 
first  person  singular^  but  the  signification  is  unknown ;  it  may  be  a 
noun  with  the  locative  post-position.  The  last  line  is  qnite  nniutel- 
ligible  to  me  :  it  contains  a  character  not  found  elsewhere,  and 
another  which  I  read  kwey  found  also  in  the  independent  InscripUoii 
III.,  where  it  constitutes  a  part  of  the  same  uncertain  word  kwt' 
poka,  probably  a  participle;  the  moaning  may  be  ^'confined.** 

II.  14.     hiak  Tariyavaus  Ko  nanri: — Ru^ven  kir  Chissaintakma 
and        Darius      king    said: —        man      one    Chitratakhma 

yesi,  >-  Assagartiju-ra,  yiifri  Hu-ikki-mar  pafaraska,  Tassunos-pa 
named,  a  Sagartian,  he         from  me  rerolting,       to  the  pto^ 

ycchitu      ap'^-tiris       nanri :  Ko-vas  Hu  yutta,  Nivans  Vakstarrm-na 
thus      them  addressed     said :       king      I       am,       family      of  Cyaxarot 

nlman     vara;  vasnl  Hu  Tassunos  Parsan  hiak  "Mata-pa    tifapa 
descended     am ;      then       I         people      Persian    and        Median    envoy  (?) 

taven;     Takmasbata    yesi,       Mata,     Hu    Lubamri,    ynfri    Irsanrn 
sent;        Tachmaspates    named,    a  Mede,    my       subject,         him       leader 

appint       ir     yutta,   ^^echitu       ap-tiriya:       vitas,    Tassnnos  appo 
appointed    him   I  made,         thus     them  I  addressed :     go,  people      wbidi 

Pati-fa,  Hu-nlna  innt  tirivau  pi,  yupi-pa  afpis  vanka;  vamil 
rebels,  mine         not       called      who,      them        slay;  ?  then 

Tak^masbata  Tassunos  itaka  thakj  saprakimmas  Chissaintakina 
Tachmaspat^'s         people        with      marched ;       the  battlo  Cbitratakhma 

ye-tas;       Auramasta    pikti      Hu-tiis,       •*8auvin  Auramasta-na, 
with  him  fought ;    Ormazd        helper    to  mo  was,      by  favour       of  Onnatd, 

Tassunos  appo  Hu-n!na  Tassunos  appo  Pati -fa-pa  irsikki  afpis^  kntta 
people         who       mine  people      who     to  rebels     wholly  destnijwiy  and 

^hissaintakma  ir    marris,  Hu-ikki    ir       nogas;       Hu  ye^im-Tas, 
Cbitratakhma     him  they  took,     to  me     him  they  brought ;    I        bit  tmt^ 

hiak  peri  vachchi,  rotakituva;  ^  Chi*Ha  Hu-nYna-va  rabbak% 
and       ears     cutoff,        I  smote  him(?) ;      palace  mine         in        ehailto^ 

marrik;  Tassunos  marripafu-ta  ir  chiyas;    vasnl  >- Arpara      ytd, 
he  was  held;     people  all  him     saw;        then   in   ArMi 

•  Hu   alru*'r-va    ir  patu. 
I        on  cross    him  Iput. 
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I  nivan  I.  60:  cf.  witli  mvanJdy  in  ].  10-h  P^tti^fa-fm^  in 
1.  €4^  ^io  the  rebels,"  in  other  instanoea  FaU-fa-na.  Tbe  ta  in 
wrry f^  fg^  L  ^^^  \b  certainly  the  indefinite  ''soeTer/'  and  the  same 
is  L  5C.  I  kaow  not  whether  atrmrvairpatu  should  be  divided  as 
m§ru  irfmirfMtw^  or  4iirur-va  ir  patu;  in  the  former  ease  irvm  will 
ha  like  tha  irva  in  irtMi-fifui^  ao  often  repeated;  see  II.  24;  mj 
own  opinion  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Thai  the  laeaaing 
is  ^  fixed  on  the  cross/'  is  shewn  by  the  Babylonian  version.  The 
horiiontal  wedge  before  Assagartiyay  in  1.  59,  is  irregular. 

II.  15.    hiak    Tariyavaus     Ko     nanri: — ^ye     Hu    Mata-pa-ikki 
iid         Darius         king      sft7S^— tids      I  j        ia  livfia 


XL  16.    hiU     Tariyavaus      Ko     nanri: — Parthuvas-pa    hiak 
and  DariuB  Inng       says:^      FuihUns  Mid 

Vizkaoiya-fa  Hn-ikki-mar    pafati-fekba,  Fru*vartis-na       tiriyas; 
RyreaDians        from  me  reroltiiig,         of  FniTartis    called  theOMdiPw; 

Viataiba     Hu     Attata  >-  Parthuvas      senri,      ir  ynfri      Tassunos 
RyilMipSi      mf       hsStttt     in      Parthia  was,  hnn  people 

ir-Tadi*t*Tassa  pafati-fa;  hiak  vasnt  Vistaiba  Tassunos  appo  tavini 
Ite  Hiflllii^      vetohed ;     and     tiien    Hjstaipea      peeple       who       his 

iiaka    thak;       >-  Afs     >-  Visbausatis     ^yesi,   >-  Parthuvas,    avi 
with    marebed;    atatofm  H^-spaozatis       named,         in  Parthia,     there 

sqmkimmas   Pati-fa         ap-va-tas;        Auramasta     pikti       Hu-tas, 
lltoteltit         rebela    i^aiait  them  fuaght ;      Onnasd         helper    to  ■»  wan, 

funrin  Annunasta-na   Vi^ta«ba  Tassnnoe  appo   P!ati-&      afpis 
hj  favour       ofOnnazd         IIr»uap'.-a        people        who       rebels      deatrojed 

inikki;    XXfl    aanan      aanosf  aa-viyakaaaa^'Sa    pirka,  yeehitu 
tlMtj;     tSai        day  ^4  tiw  meth  Viyafchaa  then,        thos 

■ip^^kimmas      yutUi<«. 
the  battle        ther  fon^L 

Thif  paiagrapb  is  lo«t  in  the  Fervaao,  aod  I  am  naaUo  to  give 
a  bett«  tnaslatioo  than  C</loael  Rawliov/Q  baa  proposed :  to  L  63, 
tirifot  is  a  new  form,  derotiajr  prA^hlj  a  n:^^:ri^A  is^nvj  ^fy?*  p.  OOy. 
Tbe  pasMge  in  L  69-70  is  d  is  am      m^t  from  any  oxl^r 

im  the  inaeripCioBi,  aod  the  ir  lurw  ori« ;  cfj^iA^nd 

fAhtz 
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Persian  word  amraday  it  will  appear  almost  certain  that  tiie  meaning 
giv^en  is  correct.  Tufri  looks  like  the  subject,  and  TanwM9  like  the 
object;  but  the  plural  verb  pafatifa  must  show  that  Tastunoi  is  the 
nominative  case,  and  ir  with  yufri  must  make  an  acousatire.  The 
second  ir  probably  makes  pafatifa  verbal,  in  spite  of  the  intervening 
word.  Tam-niy  in  1.  70,  must  be  identical  withm-^a9»;  bat  the  tiane* 
position  is  carious. 


III.  1.    hiak  Tarijavaus  Ko  nauri: — ^vasnt  Ha  Tassunos  Fkrsan 
and       Darius       king    says: —  then      J        people       Fenian 

^  Rakkan-mar    Vista'^^ba-ikki    nogaja;     thap     Tassunos  ynpi-pa 
from  Bhages         to  H)r8taspe8  sent ;  when         people  these 

Vistaiiba-ikki    ir-porifa,    vasnt    VistaSba    Tassunos  ^^yapi-pa   itaka 
to  Hystaspes  came,  then      Hystaspes        people  these        with 

thak;        >-  Afs      >-  Patikrabbana     yesi,     ^  Parthuvas,      avi 
marched;         at  a  town         •  Patigrabana        called,  in  Parthia,       theie 

saprakimmas       yuttas;      Auramasta       pikti      Hu^*-tas,       fanvin 
the  battle        they  fought ;       Ormazd  helper     to  me  was,     by  CaTonr 

Auramasta-na  Vistaiba     Tassunos     appo     Pati-&     a^is     irsikki; 
of  Ormazd         Hystaspes         people  who        rebels    destroyed   utterity; 

I     annan    anmons    an-gar'^^mapatas    pirka,    yechitu    sapiakimmas 
Ist     day       of  month         Garmapada  then,  thus  the  battle 

yuttas. 
they  fought. 

The  only  peculiarity  observable  in  this  paragraph  is  the  omission 
of  the  genitive  particle  after  the  name  of  the  month  in  1.  77. 

III.  2.     hiak  Tariyavaus  Ko  nanri: — ^vasnt  Tahiyahn^  Hn-ntna 
and       Darius       king    says : —   then     the  proTinee       mine 

ayuttafa;  ye  Hu  Parthuvas  yutta. 
became;     this    I     in  Parthia      did. 

Compare  this  paragraph  with  the  15th,  line  67;  I  should  have 
expected  a  postposition  after  Parthuvas,  or  at  least  the  mark  denoting 
locality. 


III.  3.    hiak    Tariyavaus     Ko     nanri: — Tahiya^hns     Markos 
and  Darius  king       says: —       prorhice         ]falgiM|i| 
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yesi  Hn-ikki-mar  pafati-foba;  Ruvea  kir  Frata  yesi,  Marku8-irr% 
named      from  me  rerolting,        man     one  Phroates  named,   a  Margian, 

yiifri  '^Ko    appini    ir  yuttas;  hiak  vasnl  Ha  Tatar^is  yesi,  Parsar 
him     king  appointed  him  made ;     and    then      I    Dadanea  named,  Persian 

kir^    Ha  Labarari,  Saksabavana-vas    >-  Ba^kfis  yntUs,   yntro 

oo^     my      sabject,   [who]        the  eatrap  in  Bactria        was,      envoy 

yofrikki  nogaya;  nanga:  vitkint,  Tassanos  appo  Paii-fa  Ha-ntna  inn! 
to  him      I  tent ;    I  said :        go,         people       who    rebels,     of  me        not 

tixiTan  pi,  **yapi-pa  afpis  nl  ranka;  vasnl  Tatar^is  Tassunos  itaka 
called    irfio,       them      sky  ?  then     Dadarsea      people       with 

thak;  saprakimmas  Markos-pa  ap-va-tas,  Aaramasta  pikti 
Byunhed;        the  battle  Margiana       to  them  fought,      Ormazd        helper 

''Hn-tiB,     ^UTin   Aaramasta- na  Tassunos  appo   Hu-ntna  Tassanos 
to  me  was^  by  favour       of  Ormazd  people        who         mine  people 

appo    Pftti£Ei-Da        afpis        irsikki ;    XXIII     annan       ^nmoo^ 
who       ofrebehi        destroyed       utterly;        23rd  day         of  the  month 

MMU^yatiyas-na  pirka,  yechita  saprakimmas    yattas. 
Alriyati;-a  then,       thus  the  battle     they  fought 

Pi^iairfgba,  1.  79,  is,  I  think,  a  plaral  form,  notwithstanding  its 
gftaiDUitioal  connection  with  a  single  province :  bat  the  word  Tahi- 
fam9  10  almost  invariably  looked  npon  as  a  plnraL  In  the  same 
line  Marhus-irra  appears  to  be  singular  (conf.  III.  56),  but  the 
passage  looks  ambiguous  here,  as  in  the  Persian  text.  We  have 
"king*  instead  of  "leader"  in  1.  80,  and  the  form  is  Ko  instead  of 
JEa-mw.  I  cannot  explain  nan^a  nor  vithini:  the  former  word  is  clearly 
connected  with  nanri^  and  the  latter  with  vita  and  vkat]  nor  does 
ihera  appear  any  meaning  in  the  syllable  ni  after  aJfU  in  1.  82 :  it 
eaiiiiot  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  connection  with  nivanki  of 
II.  10-1. 

III.  4.    hiak  Tariyavaus  Ko  na»nri:— vasnl  Tahiyahus  Ho-ntna 
and        Darius       king     says: —      then      Frovinee       mine 

aynttafk;  ye  Hu  >-  Baksis  yutta. 
beeame;    tills  I     in  Bactria    did. 

.  With  tbe  exception  of  the  name  of  the  province,  this  paragraph  is 
identical  with  the  second:  but  we  have  the  wedge  of  locality  which 
was  wanted  there. 
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Column  III. 

The  third  Soythic  oolamn,  to  which  we  are  now  arrived,  is  very 
much  damaged^  particularly  on  the  left  side,  down  the  whole  extent  of 
which  there  is  a  wide  band  with  hardly  a  letter  visible.  The  muti- 
lation was  so  great  in  the  upper  half,  that  Colonel  Bawlinson  did  not 
take  a  connected  impression,  but  contented  himself  with  detached  bits, 
which  are  here  brought  together.  Luckily  this  part  comprises  tlie 
historical  portion  corresponding  with  the  third  Persian  Column,  and  it 
may  be  generally  restored  with  confidence.  This  is  not  the  caM  with 
the  lower  half,  oorreeponding  with  the  fourth  of  the  Persian  OoltiaiM  j 
where,  as  observed  before,  we  have  so  many  varieties  of  construotieo: 
our  restorations  in  that  part  will  be  more  sparing,  and  given  with 
much  less  confidence. 

III.  5.     hiak^Tari^vaus  Ko  nanri: — Buven  kir  Vistatta   yeei, 
and         Darius       king    says: —     man     one  Veiadales  naitte^ 

>-  Afs   Tarrahuva  yesi,  Ihutiyas  yesi,  ^Parsan-ikki,  avi      artah; 
in  a  town      Tarra       named,     lotia     named,      ki  PersiB,     there  he  4wdM; 

yufri      sarah      Il-immas-va       Parsan-ikki      ivaka,       Tassnnos-pa 
he  lime        at  the  eecond  in  Petsis  arising,         te  Hm  {people 

ap-tiris       nanri:    Ha     Barti'^    tar    ku/Ms-na;  mmI  Tmmmtm 
tiiem  addreflfling   eaidi        I  [am]  Bardet     soa     <ofOyniB;     ilMa       |«opli 

Parsan  appo  Hu  revannl  >-  AtiBiUis poka,  yupi-pa  Hn-ikki-mar 

Persian    who     I     at  home(?)     stayed  (?)  tfaej  from  me 

pafati^a,  yt{frikki  poris;    Parsan-ikki  Ko-va^  ynfri  yntt^s. 
revolting,      to  him    deserted ;       in  Persia        king        he    became. 

The  damaged  bit  in  1.  3  is  of  uncertain  signifieatioii  in  th«  Penia& 
text;  fa  may  be  a  part  of  fati9  '' stayed;"  bat  this  is  very  4o«btM; 

and  the  wedge  of  locality  placed  before  the  uncertain  chaMcter 
preceding  ^a  adds  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  explanation  here 
set  down. 

III.  6.     hiak  Tariyavaus  Ko  nanri: — ^., ^ Hu 

and         Darius       king    says: —  me 

reva  yu  IJu-ikki-mar  inn!  pafatifa,  yupi-pa  hiak  Tassu^itM  Parsan 
with        P  fh>m  me         not    revolting,    them      and   the  peeple   Petsian 

hiak  Mata-pa  appo  Su-tdSy  yupi-pa  tifapa  taveu ;  KxtavarHga  jmi, 
and      Median      who    with  me,    them     envoys   I  sent;    ArtaWdes    i^nif*^ 
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Parsar   kir,   Hu  Lubarari,  Vh^  Inarra   appini    ir    yuttas  hiak 
Fenian    one,    my      subject,         him       leader    appointed  him  I  made  i     and 

kutta  Tassnnos  Parsan  tahi  t'r^on^ Mata-pa-ikki  Hu-kik;  hvAk^vasni 
&Iao         army     Persian  another    went        to  Media        after  me;    and     then 

Artavartufa  Tas9uno9   itaka  Farsan-ikki  thak;     thap    Pa^san-ikki 
Artabardes         people        with         to  Persia    marehed;  when  Persia 

ir-porik|     >-  Afe     >-  Rakkan  ^yesi  Farsan-ikki, ^.u.uw...^...  avi 

he  reached,     at  a  town         Baeha    named,      in  Persis,  there 

Vista%itk^  yufri  akka  nanri,  Hu       BarUja,  tassunos  itaka^  ^ArtenmHiya 
Veisdalea,    he     who    said,       I  [am]  Baxdei|       people     with,       Artahardes 

ir-va  finnik,  saprakimmzA  ynttivan-ra;    hiak   vasm    saprakimmas 
tohun     went,        the  battle         about  to  fight ;     and       then         the  battle 

juttaflj     Auramasta      ^^pikti      Hu-tds,       ^auvin     AwramaHa-na 
theyfoaght;      Ormazd  helper     to  me  was,     by  farour        ofOrmazd 

2l»«nno8  appo  Hu-nlna  Tassunos  appo  Vistatta-na     afpis     it^sikki; 
people       who      mine  people       who     ofVeisdates   destroyed    wholly; 

XII    annan     anmon?  an-thurvar-na     pirk&y    yelshitu    saprakwtmas 
12th        day       o^  the  month  Thuravahara       then,        thus  the  battle 

yuttas. 
they  foUght* 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph  mention  was  probably  made  of 
some  other  Persian  troops,  which  did  not  partake  in  the  general 
revolt;  but  the  passage  obliterated  is  additional,  and  did  not  exist 
either  in  the  Persian  text  or  Babylonian  version.  The  Persian  town 
of  Riicha,  in  1.  8,  is  not  graphically  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
Median  Rhages  in  II.  54,  an  evidence  that  the  language  confbnnded 
the  sonant  and  aspirate  sounds  in  pronunciation;  as  there  was  an 
obvious  mode  of  distinguishing  the  two  in  this  case  by  substituting 
►5yy*"  ^^^  T^^^"^T>  ^*^  there  been  any  difference  in  the  sound. 
In  the  Persian  text  the  difierence  is  well  marked.  I  cannot  fill  up 
the  space  in  1.  9,  and  the  restoration  at  the  commencemeiit  of  1.  10 
is  uncertain.     There  is  fair  authority  for  all  the  othw  restorations. 

III.  7.    hiak    vasnt    Vistat"to    yuJH    pdni-fa    <mki-fa   itaka 
and       then      Yeisdntes        he       horsemen      fkithfal      with 

Pi^iyauvata    putraska,  ir-va  poT\a;   avi-mar  sarak  Tassunos 

to  Pissiftchadia    marehklg^  tohfm  w«ntf^      thence     again      people 

yu"/rt  Afitwartiya  it-i^a  ^innifa,  saprahimmas    yuttivanra;    >*  Afij 
him       Artabardei   to  him   wmi(|        thaiNMie        «lboil«a%ht«     Satown 
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>-  Parraka    yesi,     avi    saprakiminas     yutta^t;    Auramatia    pikti 
Parga      named,   then        the  battie        they  fought ;      Ormaid        helper 

Ilu-tds,    ^auvin  Aaramasta-na  Tassunos  appo  Hu-nlna  hiak  Tassimofl 
to  me  was,  by  favour    of  Ormazd         people      who      mine       and      people 

appo      Vis"/a«a-wa     irsikki       afpia;        VI     antum       amnonf 
who         ofYeifldates        entirely      destroyed;     6th         day       ofthemontfi 

an-garmapatas-na  pirka,  yechita  saprakimmas    ynttas,    biak  kat"Ai 
Garmapada^  then,       thus  the  battle      they  fought^  and       aim 

Vista^tA  yufn  marris,  hiak  Yof  appo  atarrivaa  nitayi  yupo-fc  pi 
Veisdates    him  they  took,  and    men     the      followen       his         diiefii    vho 

marris. 
captured. 

The  restorations  in  lines  13  and  14  are  both  somewhat  nnoertain, 
althongh  there  cannot  be  macb  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  para- 
graph; in  the  name  of  Parga  in  1,  14,  the  first  letter  may  be  ^!  or 
^Y,  the  second  is  quite  lost.  The  word  hiak  near  the  end  of  L  15 
is  quite  irregular^  and  must  be  an  error  of  the  engraver, 

III,  8.     W^ak  Tariyavaus  Ko  nanri: — vasnt  Vtstafiak  yofri  hiak 
and         Darius       king    says: —    then   Veisdates    him      and 

Yof  appo  atarrivan  nitavi  yupo-fa  pi  i^^taka  ttachia 

men     the     followers       his       chielis     who     with  ? 

There  is  room  at  the  beginning  of  1.  19  to  restore  the  word  Uaia, 
and  althongh  apparently  ungrammatical^  it  is  justified  by  the  example 
in  1.  44-5.  The  name  of  the  town  TTvddaidiya,  where  the  panishment^ 
whatever  it  was,  was  inflicted,  is  omitted :  there  could  hardly  have 
been  room  for  the  word  in  the  space  left  on  the  rock;  though  I  haTe 
been  tempted  to  look  for  it  in  the  tachis  which  is  perfectly  clear  on  the 
impression.  The  indistinct  ^'^T  might  have  been  Y^Y^  and  there 
is  room  for  ^,  which  would  make  the  name  Uvataehis;  but  aa  we 
should  have  to  alter  the  ^  of  the  Persian  to  Jn,  and  as  the  town 
would  not  be  more  easily  identified  under  the  name  of  Uvadachit  than 
TJvadaidiya,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  my  conjecture  will  be  accepted. 

hiak  Tariyavaus  Ka  nanri  :*-ye  Hn  Parsan-ikki  jvFHa, 
and         Darius       king    says : —  this    I        in  Persis         did. 

This  paragraph  ia  not  in  the  Persian  text»  bot  is  fonnd  in  tb^ 
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ian  version  as  well  as  in  ibis.  The  transactions  were  perhaps 
to  be  too  well  known  among  the  Persians  to  require  the  usnal 
>nnala  to  be  appended  in  that  language. 

9.    biak  TariyaTans  Ko  nanri : — Vistatta  ynfri  akka  nanri, 
and        Darius       king    says: —  Yeisdates     be      who      said, 

irtija,  ynf^ri  Tassunos  Arrautvi/i^  Hfapa  taven;  Yof  kir 
ardesy         be  people        Aracbosia      bad  sent  out;      man  one 

appinY  ir  yutti^,  Vivana  yesi  Parsar*^^  Hu  Lubamri, 
ppointed  bim      was,     Vibanus    named     a  Persian,    my      snbjeet, 

ana-voi  Arrauvatia  yuttas,  ynfrikki;  yechitu        ap-tiris: 
itiap        of  Aracbosia    was,    against  bim;    thoa     he  them addrcsBod ; 

vana  ''afpis,  kutta  Tassunos  t/upi-pa  akka-pa  I'ariyayaus 
tianus       slay,       and         people         those         who         of  Darius 

tirivan    pi    vara :    yasnl    Tassunos  yupi-pa  >-  '^Arrauvatis 
ealled     who        ?  then         people         those  to  Axaebosia 

Iki  parisy  akka  Ft>tatta  Ultipa  taven;  >-  Af Harris 
IS        went,        which       Yeisdates        had  sent  out ;  at  a  fort 

ssakanis  '^esi   Arrauvatis-iArAri,  avi  saprakimmas    t/tUtaa; 
leania         named      in  Aracbosia,      there     the  battle      tbey  fought ; 

ta  pikti     Hu-tas,      sauviu  Auramas^ta-na   Tassunos  appo 
helper    to  me  was,  by  favour        of  Ormazd  people        who 

Jhssunos    appo    Fatifa-nvL      afpis      irsikki;    XIII  annan 
people         who       of  rebels      defeated     utterly;       13th        day 

an-anamakkas-na    pi^rka,  yechitu  saprakimmas    yuttas. 
month  Anamaka  then,        thus  the  battle      they  fought. 

t  IB  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  about  the  grammatical  con- 
tbis  paragraph,  although  the  moaning  is  plain  enough;  the 
^  in  1.  21,  is  uncommon;  the  impression  is  very  faint, and  the 
f  after  all  be  Buven.  The  pronoun  ir  before  t/uttas,  in  the 
ue,  is  unintelligible  to  me,  aud  I  can  only  account  for  it 
ling  an  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  who  may  have 
ed  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  tV  before  the  word  tfuitds, 
1  sonnd  to  yuttas,  I  cannot  account  for  the  addition  of  vara 
ml  formula  in  1.  23;  the  only  difference  between  this  and 
lilar  ca«cs  if,  that  the  speaker  is  here  the  third  person, 
§li&nks  oUcwI     9  in  the  first  person.    Arrauvatis  in  !•  26 
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III.  10.    hiak     tarak     JJ-fmmas-VA,      Patl-Ai    froifaum-fiAt, 
and        time        at  the  second,         rebds  awimblipg, 

saprakimmas    Vivana  ita"ka,  >-  Batin    ^  Kanfava^d    yew,       avi 
battle  Yibanns      with,        in  district  Oandytia     named,    there 

yuttda;   Auramasta  pikti    Ha-tas,     faaym  AommiMUhiia  Taaannos 
they  fought;   Ormazd     helper  to  me  was,  by  farowr      of  Oimazd         people 

^appo  Hu-n!na  Tossanos  appo  Patifa^na    tfyU    tr«ikkij  Vllaimaii 
who       mine  people      who      of  rebels   destroyed  i|tteriyi     fH^      i§^ 

anmonf  an-Tijakannas-na,  pirka,  yechita  aap^^rakimmas    yuita*, 
of  the  month  of  Viyakhna,        then,       thus  iheha|tl«       tb^ 


The  formula  which  usually  follows  the  assembling  of  the  tebels 
is  omitted  in  this  paragraph,  though  inserted  in  the  Persian  text. 
The  name  of  the  distriot  called  Gadutava  in  the  Pereiaa  text,  appears 
on  the  roek  under  a  very  different  form ;  I  suspect  the  engrarer  left 
out  a  wedge  in  the  first  letter,  making  >>m  instead  of  jTvyvv,  and  the 
word  should  have  been  "Kantuya/0;''  this  would  have  been  %  hit 
representation  of  the  name,  and  as  such  I  have  restored  it. 

III.  11.     kiak  vasni  Buven  akka  Tassunos-na  irsarra  Vislattft 
and     then      man       who         people^s  leader    Yeiadates 

ir     yuttAsti,      yuf^ri    Talni-fa    Vkrikki-fa    itaka   puiraska    tbak; 
him     had  made,         he         horsemen       faitliful        with       marching      went; 

>-  Afvarris    Irsata     yesi,     Arrauvatis,  Inrael  *Vinuia-Ba, 

to  a  fort      Arsada    named,    of  Araohosia,  the  dweiling-plaee(?)  of  YilMUias, 

ayi     lufa^a;     vasni  Vivana  Tasgunos  itaka    tfoni    ir-parik,  JUak 
there  he  retired  1    then    Yibanas      people        with    following     went,         and 

avi  Ruven  yufri  akka  Tas'^sunos-na  irsarra    appini    yutiasti,  kiak 
there     man        he       who  people's         leader    appointed  had  been,    and 

Toe  akka  a^rrivan  nitavi  yupo-&  pi,   maurissa,  appin      afpi"^. 
men   who     followers      his       chiefr     who,    he  took,    and  them    he  slew. 

At  the  beginning,  the  word  yufri  or  kir  perhaps  should  have  been 
restored  after  JRuven;  there  is  ample  space  for  it,  as  the  paragraphs 
generally  follow  close,  when  the  usual  commencing  formula  is  omitted. 
The  word  Irvael,  1.  32,  is  not  found  elsewhere,  and  the  phrase  may 
mean  "  the  dwelling  place  of  Vibanus;"  or  "the  property  of  Vibsnns;'* 
it  is  omitted  in  the  Persian,  and  the  Babylonian  is  lost  As  Vibanoa 
was  Satrap  of  Arachosia,  this  is  a  probable  meaning ;  and  there  are 
Ugrian  analogies  which  may  support  the  meaning  suggested  (see 
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Vooabuluj)*  The  word  wbich  I  hare  read  voiri  ia  line  82,  ie  jmade 
Mart  in  the  lithograph ;  the  first  eharaeter  is  rery  faint.  I  should 
deeide  at  once  for  va^,  but  I  fear  there  is  no  precedent  for  the  word. 

m.  12.     hiak  Tcirit/avaus  Ko  nanri: — vasnl  Tahlyahus  Hu-ntna 
and       Darius       king   8a^:<-~    then   the  prorince      mine 

ayuttafa;  ye  Hu  >-  Arrau^vatis  yutta. 
became}    this   I         in  Arachoda     did. 

TUe  paragraph  requires  no  remark. 

III.  Id.    kiak  TmrU/avaus  Ko  nanri:— kus  Hn  Parsan-ikki  hiak 
and       Darius       king    says:-* while    I        in  Perds        and 

Mata-pa-ikki    senni^gat,    sarak     Il-immas-ya    JBapihhfa    pafaHf($; 
in  Media  was,  time        at  the  seowid     Babylonians      revolted ; 

Suoen  kir  Arakka    yesi,    Arminiya-rkir^      Aftita      Sakri,  '^ynfri 
man      one     Araeus     named,     an  Armenian,       Hafidita*s       son,  he 

>-  Afs   >-  Tubanna  yesi   >-  Bapilu      ivaka,     em-mar  fufri  yechitu 
at  a  town      Dubafia  named  in  Babylonia    arising,  from  there     he        thns 

tiraska  Tassunos-pa     ap-tiris,        nanri:    Hu    Nabu^kutarrusar>  tar 
lying      to  the  people  them  he  spoke,    he  said :     I  [am]  NabocbodrosBorv    b<"^ 

halmmtm;     hiak  wuni  Thsaunos  Bapilu-fei  Hu-ikki-mar  pafi»ti-faba 
of  Nabenidvs ;     and     then      people      Babylonian      f^rom  me  rerolthag, 

Arakka  ynfrik^ki     pons;      hiak      Bapilu    yufri    marris,    JEtb-vaa 
to  him  Aracos         deserted  |     and        Babylon       he       captnied,       king 

Bapilu  yufri  yutt^s. 
of  Babgrlon  he    became. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  sound  of  the  Persian  ►^y  renders  the 
determination  of  the  power  of  ►^^  uncertain :  I  am  inclined  to  make 
it  Mv  or  am;  in  the  following  line  the  Scythic  nasal  is  distinct,  in 
tlie  name  of  the  town  which  contains  the  only  other  example  of  the 
Persian  >-^Y» 

IIL  14.    hiak     rasnl     Ha     Taisanos     Bapi^lu«pa-fa     taven; 
and         then        I  people  to  Babylonia  sent ; 

Vin/o^onui  jfesi,      Mata,     Su  Zu^aruri,  J^fri  Hu  Irsarra  appinl 
Intaphres    named,   a  Median,   my     subject,        him     I      leader    appointed 

ir  ynttai  ye^^chitu     ap-tiriya:     vitiu,  !Dun$no9  BapUu-fa  0X?ka-pa 
him  madci      thus         to  them  said:     |o^        people      Babjlonian      who 
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Hu-nina    inni    tiriyan      pi,     yapi-pa    afpis    yaoka;    hiak    yanil 
of  mo        not       called       who,       them        sUy;  f  «ad        IImq 

Ft^'ntaparna    Tasannos   itaka     Bapilu     parts;    ^tnamasta    pikli 
Intaphres  people        with     to  Babylon     went;  Onnazd      hdper 

Hn-tas,      sauvin     Auramasta-na     Vin*Hapania    Bapilu     morris, 
to  me  was,     by  faToor         of  Ormazd  Intaphres         Babyl<m     captured, 

JJt^ikki     Tassunos    appin         far|iis;        XXII  annan      anmoiif 
to  me        the  people    them    made  prisonen ;    22nd       day     of  the  mooth 

an-marka^anas-na,  pirka,  ye^chitu   Arakka  yofri  akka  nanri^  Ha 
of  Markazana,         then,  thus  Aracus       he        who      nid,        I 

JSTabukutarTVLBM  vara,    marrik,    hiak  Yof    appo   atarrivan   nitavi 
Nabuchodrossor      am,     was  seized,    and     men      who       followen        Ui 

^ynpo-fa  pi  itaka,  marrika,   rabbaka, Ha    siia;    Arakka 

chiefs     who   with,    was  taken,    chained,  on  croBBe8(?)  I  p]aced(?) ;  Aneaa 

yufri    hiak    Yos    akka-pa    atarri^van    nitayi    yupo-fa     pi    iimka, 
he         and      men         who  followers        his  ohiefis      who     wittt, 

>-  Bapilu  Hu-iklip-m&r  pafalufa. 
in  Babylon  by  me        were  slain. 

The  restorations  in  this  paragraph  may  be  considered  hazaidons, 
but  the  object  of  the  whole  paragrapH  cannot  be  doubtful.  The  month 
Markazana  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  it  has  a  curioos  resemblanoe 
to  the  Jewish  Marches  van,  which  corresponds  with  our  October  or 
NoTomber  j  a  probable  epoch.  Hu-iJchi  in  L  43,  may  have  been  irsiiki* 
but  the  general  meaning  would  not  thereby  be  affected.  The  Baby- 
lonian version  decides  the  rendering  of  the  word  which  I  hare  made 
farpis  in  the  plate,  though  it  may  have  been  parpis,  a  word  equally 
unknown  to  me.  Sira^  in  1.  45,  must  certainly  be  a  rerb;  I  once 
supposed  that  it  might  be  a  postposition,  meaning  coram,  and  that  the 
phrase  may  have  been  hiak  nogaik  Hu-sira,  "  and  was  brought  before 
me;"  but  the  other  construction  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
Van  Inscription,  No.  xvi,  where  sira  is  niyashtdyam,  and  I  think  siras 
is  niyashtdya, 

IV.  1.     hiak  Tariyavaus  Ko  nan*Vi: — ye  Hu  >- Bapilu  ytftta. 
and        Darius       king    says :  —  this     I  in  Babylon    did. 

We  have  in  this  paragraph,  which  is  repeated  like  a  formnlai 
another  example  of  the  localizing  value  of  the  horizontal  wedge. 

IV.  2.     hiak    Tariyavaus    Ko    nanri: — ^ye       appo  Ha    yatta^ 
and  Darius        kmg     says :— this  [is]  what      I         did^ 
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^  Palki^^va    sauvin    Auramasta-na     Ha    yutta;    yechitu  Hu  yutta  \ 
alwa^      by  favour       of  Ormazd  I    have  done;     thos       I       did; 

XIX  >-  Pat      yutta,      sauvin    Auramasta-na   Hu  appin    ^^afpija, 
in  19   battles       I  fought,  by  favour        of  Ormazd         I       them      conquered, 

hiak  IX  Ko-fa  Hu  maurtya;  kir  Gaumatta    yesi,     Makus,  tiraska 
and        9      kings      I       captured ;    one    Gomates      named,  a  Magian,   lying 

nanri,   Hu        Barti^ya  tar  kuras-na,  yu/W  Farsan  palddas;    hiak 
saidy        I   [am]  Bardes      son     of  Cyrus,        he        Persia    made  rebel;    and 

^sina     yesi.    Afar  .  ra,  yufri    Afarti-fa  appin     pafatas^^sa    nanri, 
Atrines   named,     a  Susian,        he       the  Susians   them     making^rebel      said, 

Kf>-y9JA  AfaHi-fct-na  Huyutta/cara;  lUakWiiitJ^^    yesi,    Bapilu-rkir, 
king        of  Susiana      I         am ;  and  Naditabirus  named,  a  Babylonian, 

tiraska  nanri,  Hu     Nabuku^tarrusar  tar    napun!ta,     yufri  Bapilu-fa 
lying      said,      I  [am]  Nabuchodroesor     son    of  Nabonidus,     he      Babylonia 

pafatis;     hiak   Martiya     yesi,   Parsar-kir,  tiraska  na"nri,   Hu 
made  rebel ;    and      Martins     named,    a  Persian,      lying         said,         I  [am] 

Iroman;ii9,  Ko  Afarti-fa-na^  Jf^fi^  Afarti-fa  pafat^;    hiak  Fruvartis 
Imanes,      king     of  Susiana,        he        Susians    made  rebel ;   and    Phraortes 

yesi,     Mata,    ti^raska  nanri,  Hu  8ai\fiiXt\tta  Nimcm^  Vakstarra-na 
named,  a  Median,     lying        said,      I        Xathrites     of  the  race    of  Cyaxares 

vara,    yufri    Mata-pa  apin    pafat^;     hiak    CA^'^ssaintakma    yesi, 
am,         he        Medians    them    made  rebel ;    and         Chitrataklima      named, 

AiMqarfij^n^  tiraska  nanri,  Ko-vas  Hu  yutta,  Nimans  Vakstarra-na 
a  Sagartian,  lying      said,       king      I      am,    of  the  race    of  Cyaxares 

vara,  yufri  "Assagartiya;/?*  pafatas;    hiak    Yrata    yesiy  Markus^  irra, 
am,      he  Sagartians        made  rebel ;  and  Phraates  named,  a  Margian, 

tiraska  nanri,  Ko-vas  Markus-pa-na   Hu    ^yutta,   yufri  Mdrkus-pa 
lying        said,         king      of  the  Margians     I  am,  he     the  Margians 

paftUas;     hiak    Ftstatta    yesi,     Parsar-ra,    tiraska    nanri,    Hu 
made  rebel ;     and     Veisdates    named,    a  Persian,        lying         said,       I  [am] 

Barti"ya,  tar  kuras-na,  yufri  P^rsan  appin    pafatka ;    hiak  Arakka 
Bardes,     son    of  Cyrus,      he        Persia     them    made  rebel ;  and      Aracus 

yesi,     Arminiya-ra,     tiraska     nanri,     *Hu     Nabukutarriwar    tar 
named,      an  Armenian,  lying  said,  I  Nabuehodrossor        son 

nabumfa-na  rara,  yufri    Bapilu-fa    apin    pa&tis. 
of  Nabonidus     am,       he      Babylonians    them  made  rebel. 

The  restorations  are  all  probable,  except  perhaps  in  1.  48 ;  in  that 
chinse  the  Persian,  according  to  Colonel  Rawlinson  s  correction,  aa 
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given  in  his  Notes,  p.  v,  reads,  "This  was  all  done  by  the  ^raee 
of  Ormazd;  and  vlb  the  kings  rebelled,  I  fonght  nineteen  bstUes,  and 
by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  won  them,  and  took  nine  kings  captiye.** 
I  wonld  have  wished  to  restore  in  the  damaged  space  some  sndi 
phrase  as  thap  Kofa  pafatifa,  yechitu  Htt,  but  there  was  not  room  for 
it,  so  that  I  have  left  the  words  which  I  had  at  first  inserted  as  a 
mere  guess.  The  word  Falkiva  expresses  here  and  elsewhere  the 
phrase  ham€ihydyd  thrada,  of  the  Persian,  but  throws  no  ligh.t  on  the 
singular  word  thrada;  it  neither  confirms  nor  refutes  the  oonjectoie 
of  Oppert,  who  connects  it  with  JL»  "a  year.**  I  have  always  been 
inclined,  fancifully  I  admit,  to  connect  the  meaning  with  our  English 
"thread,"   "the  tale,"  "narrative."     The  word  Fat,  "battle,-  both 

here  and  in  1.  60,  may  be  Pafar;  the  preceding  numeral  looks  like  ^ 

but  I  should  suppose  it  must  be  /r.     One  of  the  kings  only,  Atrines, 

is  not  mentioned  as  an  impostor,  but  as  he  has  elsewhere  the  osnal 
tiraska  attached  to  him,  this  is  probably  an  inadvertence.  The 
irregularity  of  the  Scythic  language,  or  its  love  of  variety,  is  shewn  in 
this  paragraph;  in  the  Persian  text,  all  the  clauses  are  constmcted 
precisely  upon  the  same  model,  as  though  by  an  official  formula;  but 
in  the  Scythic  no  two  are  exactly  alike ;  in  one  case,  that  of  Atrinee, 
the  expression  is  inverted,  and  at  the  close  of  all  the  others  the  olause 
"  he  made  them  rebel"  is  written  variously  apin  paftUhf^  appin  pfrfatoM, 
pqfatds  only,  and  once  pa/atis.  This  variety  can  be  charged  only 
to  the  unfixedness  of  the  language.  Remark  the  irregularity  of  the 
orthography  of  Nabonidus  in  1.  52,  where  the  engraver  has  written 
the  word  phonetically,  instead  of  using  the  ordinary  ideograph  ^^I 
for  Nebo. 

IV.  3.     hiak    Ta*riyavaus    Ko    nanri: — Appin  ye    IX    Ko-& 
and  DariuB  king       says : —      These  [are]  9       Ungi 

appo  Hu    pat      ye  ativa  mauriya. 
whom    I    battles  these    in     captured. 

The  restoration  of  appin  is  doubtful,  the  space  is  greater  than 
wanted  for  the  word,  and  the  perpendicular  wedge,  quite  visible, 
is  unusual  before  appin. 

IV.  4.     hiak  ^Tariyavattf    Ko    ikmn'; —^Tahijrans     ye     i^^po 
aad  Darius  king       says:—    proyinoes     these  wbieh 

pafatifa  pi;  appi  titkimas  appin  pa^t^  appo  i^^pi 
rebelled       which'       god  of  lies         them      made  rebel,       thai        thaj 
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ta fifttifa;     hiak    vasiiY   Aaramasta  karpi    Hu-nlna    ra 

UiecBipiraihooldsabTert;       and      then        Ormazd         hand  my  in 

appin  '^ttds;  thap  amrachitu  jecbitu  appxn  yiitta. 
them        gare ;        as       I  desired        thus       them    I  did. 

I  feel  certain  that  appi,  in  1.  61,  means  '^a  false  ^od/*  even  without 
the  addition  of  Htkimas  :  it  is  the  word  used  for  the  gods  worshipped 
by  the  Persians,  read  cmnappi  without  the  determinative  ^'^"Yj  which 
means  "  celestiaV  occarring  as  it  does  before,  or  a  constituent  part  of 
the  words  meaning  "heaven,"  "day,"  "month,"  as  well  as  "god;" 
perhaps  the  Zyrianian  yen  "god"  may  retain  this  sound.  The  Persian 
corresponding  phrase  may  then  be  restored  in  this  way,  "Daraugadiva 
hamiiriyd  akunaush;"  see  Rawlinson,  Notes,  p.  vi.  The  next  clause 
I  cannot  restore.  Ormazd  appears  in  the  following  clause,  both  here 
and  in  the  Babylonian  version,  as  equivalent  to  the  Persian  term 

of  which  Di alone  is  left;  and  this  is  in  some  degree  confirmatory 

of  the  above  rendering.  If  Ormazd  is  in  the  nominative  case,  ytUthi 
is  put  irregularly  for  yuttds,  as  at  Persepolis,  and  (iq>pin  being  accusa- 
tive supports  this  rendering.  The  last  clause  is  pretty  dear,  but  the 
Persian  is  damaged,  and  the  half  word  remaining  after  avatha  can 
hardly  have  been  correctly  given;  I  have  restored  anirachUu  in  1.  63, 
from  a  passage  in  vi.  31,  with  a  similar  Persian  equivalent. 

IV.  5.     hiak  Tariyavaus  Ko  nanri: — Ni,  **Ko,   Akka    vasis§in 
and        Darius        king    says: — thou,    king,      who       hereafter 

niXrti,     tartuka      tuin    nisgas;     yo^irra         titain-ra,  yufri 

nayst  b^  in  retribution       ?      protect ;      the  man  [who  is]  a  liar,      him 

tar^uka      viallu    ti,    Tahiyahus-mi     tarva 

in  retribution     roach    punish«    If  thus  thon  continue,       my  proTince        whole 

astu. 
shall  be  (?). 

Nikti  is  restored  from  1.  83;  the  last  letter  is  clear.  A  comparison 
of  I.  18,  III.  68,  75,  87,  shews  that  fartuka  must  mean  "returning," 
either  good  or  ev^il.  The  end  I  do  not  see  through;  tarva  occurs  again 
in  vi.  41  and  iii.  16,  but  this  gives  me  no  light. 

IV.  6.     hiak  Tariyavaus   ""Ko    nanri:— ye      appo  Hu  yutia; 
and         Darius  king      says : —  this  [is]  what      I        did; 

fMfvtn   ^tiramasta-na  palkiva     yutta;      hiak    Ni    akka    vasis^in 
by  fiiTonr       of  Onnasd        always  I  hare  done;    and     thon     who      hersaflsr 
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>- Ti'^pi     ye      pahuranr^r,    ^  Tipi  ye-v»     rilnik. 

Tablet    this     mayest  peruse,    whatever  thou  seest       on  this  tablet    wiittan^ 

yuvenpa    uris,       hini    titkiminas   reman^ti, 
thus       declare,    do  not     falsehood         judge. 

The  rendering  of  the  last  clause  has  been  adopted  from  the  nnmis- 
takeably  prohibitive  character  of  hini,  and  the  probability  that  the 
last  word  is  in  the  second  person.  The  Persian  vama  which  is  repre- 
sented by  our  uris,  maybe  the  Sanskrit  ^19  ^'to  describe:"  see  ^"^IW' 

&e.  The  sense  will  be  "  what  thou  seest  written  do  not  think  fedse." 
This  is  consistent  with  the  Persian,  where  Colonel  Rawlinson  saw  uja 
in  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  rock,  which  may  perhaps  allow  ns  to 
suggest  the  restoration  mdtya  duruja  maniydhya. 

IV.  7.     hiak  Ttiriyavam   Ko   rumri:  —  ankiri-nl       Anramasta 
and         Darias        king      says  :  —  witness  to  thee        Ormaad 

ra,  thap  appo  ye  peri  inn!  titki^mmas  Hu  palkifTa    yuita, 
be,  that    what  this      ?      not      falsehood       I      always  have  made. 

The  letter  preceding  Auramasta  is  certainly  ni,  and  corresponds 
with  taiya  seen  by  Colonel  Rawlinson.  Peri  is  the  Persian  kash^am, 
but  the  meaning  is  uncertain. 

IV.  8.     hiak  Tariyavaus    Ko     nanri:  —  sauvin      Auramasta-na 
and  Darius         king       says: — by  favour  of  Ormaad 

tahiki-ta    ''^Hu-ntna  irsikAr»  yuttak     senri     appo    \vpi  ye-va    innt 
other  things        by  me     greatly      done      there  are   which  tablet  on  tins    doC 

riluik,      yupainraskimmas       hini       Akka   >-  Tipi    ye    ▼asis'^^n 
are  written,      for  that  reason       let  him  not   who  tablet   this     herealUr 

paranra  pi-mar  appo   Hn-ntna  yuttak,  yufri  innl 

shall  peruse  which      by  me       is  done,      he       not 

urinra  titkimas  revan^. 
related      false       may  think. 

All  former  translations  of  this  passage  have  been  given  with  mnoh 
doubt,  and  are  really  very  unsatisfactory.  Opport  rejects  them  all^ 
and  proposes  none.  The  large  lacuna  in  1.  71  prevents  our  drawing 
any  conclueion  from  the  Scythic  version  which  can  be  accepted  as 
quite  positive ;  but  the  following  is  proposed  as  at  least  consistent : — 
"  Other  great  deeds  have  been  done  by  me  which  are  not  written  npon 
this  tablet;  but  because  those  other  deeds  done  by  me  are  not  rslatod. 
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let  him  who  shall  hereafter  peruse  this  tablet^  uot  think  for  that 
reaaon  that  they  are  lies.*'  Colonel  Rawlinson's  correction  of  nishim 
''non  ea,*'  for  nishida  (see  his  Notes),  certainly  countenances  this 
reading,  in  the  Persian  text  as  well  as  Scythic  version. 

IV.  9.     hiak   Tariyavaus    Ko    nann\ — Akka-pa     Ko-£a    trpifa 
aad         Darius        king       says :  —  those  who      kings       before 

pi,     kos    senpafa,  yupi-pa-na  ye  nifabak  innl  ^'yiittak,  thap  Hu 
wkOy  while  they  were,      of  them       this         ?  not      was  done,    as        I 

varriia    ^awoin    ^Mramasta-na   yutta. 
all      bjr  &your      of  Ormazd     have  done. 

The  unknown  and  damaged  words  in  this  paragraph  prevent  a 
fall  rendering,  but  the  general  sense  must  be  something  in  this  way: 
**  The  kings  my  predecessors,  although  they  reigned  a  long  time,  did 
not  SQoh  deeds  as  I,  by  the  favour  of  Ormazd,  have  done.'*  The  word 
following  "kings"  is  doubtfully  read,  and  does  not  appear  to  occur 
elsewhere.  I  have  restored  palkiva  in  the  lithograph,  1.  73,  but 
Colonel  Rawlinson's  Notes,  p.  vi,  shew  that  the  word  ihrada  did  not 
exist  on  the  rock,  and  I  write  therefore  varrita  instead  of  palkiva, 

IV.  10.     hiak  Tari3ravaus    Ko    nanri: — am      Ni     uris     ^^appo 
and         Darius         king     says : —    ?        thou   declare       what 

Ha     yutta;     yechitu    yupainraskimas    hini     iflxWnix',    hiak    anka 
I     have  done ;      thus  therefore  do  not     conceal ;        and        if 

lolne  ye  innl  t&ftinti,  Tassunos  apin  tirinti,  Aura^^asta 
rteord    this      not    thou  conceal,    the  people     them     thou  tell,         Ormazd 

Ni  inkanls-nt,  hiak  kitinti  Niman^-nif  hiak  kutta  viallu 
thee    befriend  thee,    and      be  to  thee     thy  family,  $    and         also         very 

-  iktaks  takti-nl. 
long  be  thy  life. 

I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  either  the  sound  or  value  of  the 
cliaracter  I  have  called  am,  in  1.  73;  it  is  found  also  in  I.  23,  33,  and 
Appears  to  allude  to  something  i>a8t;  the  cliaractcr  >yy!  is  supposed 
Xo  be  read  tin^  from  its  occurrence  here,  but  it  is  not  found  elsewhere, 
^nd  the  considerations  detailed  after  the  syllabarium  in  p.  51  render 
it  unlikely;  lulne^  the  Persian  haduyam,  is  probably  ''record,"  as  conjec- 
tored  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  and  connected  with  rilu  ''to  write." 
TatMitnoi  apin  looks  like  a  dative  for  Hutunos-pa,  but  there  is  no 
other  instance  of  its  use.   I  cannot  analyse  the  last  bit;  in  1. 87  we  find 
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niallu  taka  rasti^i,  having  the  same  equivalent  in  Persian;  perliapt 
vialluik  may  be  one  word,  an  adverb  verbalized,  meaning  ''be  it  long;** 
such  a  construction  seems  consistent  with  the  usage  of  this  daas  of 
languages;  there  may  be  an  analogy  between  taka  and  takity  ''life'* 
and  '*live,"  or  ''continuance*'  and  "continue." 

TV.  11.     hiak  anka  sarak  )ulne    ye    tartii^^'ta,  Tassonos  innl 
and        if       again    record   this  thou  oonoeal,     people        Boi 

tirifUa,  Auramasta    Nin      afpis-nl,      hiak    kutta    Niman^-nY    hini 
tell,  Ormazd        thee      destroy  thee,     and       also        famUy  thy       Boi 

kitinti. 
be  to  thee. 

IV.  12.     hiak    Tariyavau^s    Ko   nauri: — je  appo  Hu   fmUOf 
and  Darius  king     says :— this  which    I  have  JJoas, 

fauvin     Auramasta-na  »-*  Palkiva      yutta;         Auramaita   anni^ 
by  favour         of  Ormazd  always    I  have  done ;         Onnaid  god 

Arriyanam  pik^i    Hu-tas,    hiak  annap  appo  tahifa  appo  senri  pi. 
of  Arians     helper    to  me  was,   and     gods      the    others  who     are    wbow 

I  rather  think  the  -worA  Arriyanam  to  be  a  literal  transcript  of  tbe 
Persian  genitive  case  plural;  it  is  not  found  in  the  version  made  for 
the  Babylonians,  who  were,  no  doubt,  too  well  acquainted  with 
mythology  to  be  ignorant  of  the  position  of  this  deity.  The  last  letter 
of  the  paragraph  is  either  >-^Y  or  ^Y  or  i^  or  ^f**.  The 
has  been  taken,  as  the  most  likely;  all  that  is  visible  ib  ^T, 
neither  like  CY  nor  >^Y,  and  there  is  not  room  for  a  fiur-aiad 
wedge  before  it  to  make  >"^Y» 

IV.  13.     hiak     Tariyavaus     Ko     nanri: — yuveapainrmakiBM 
and  Darius  king       says:^  for  this  eaaso 

Auramas^Ha    annap     Kmyanam     pikti,     hiak    ibif/ta    anni^    appo 
Ormazd         the  god    of  the  Arians     helped,      and       also       gods         lb* 

tahifa-pa;  thap  appo .  Hu  innl  arikka  am,  hiak  inni  tirai^*kaRagal» 
others;        for     that        I     not    wicked   am,     and    not     was  a  dsosivsr^ 

hiak   inn!    yidta^      hiak  inn\    Hu,    hiak    inni    Nimaaf-Bi 

and      not       evil    I  have  done,    and     not        I,       and      not        mj  fluai^ 

batar        ukku         yupogat;  hiak    inni    Fabakra   inni   Ii^r 

whcn(?)     great      became  despotic ;     and      not  ?  not  ? 
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•fipftftiiiikkimifiat Zof-irra  akka  >- Alye?  Hu-nlna 

uttarij  thenuui     who        Dunily      mine 

MtdnparraB-ta^     Tofri      tartuka        ir        kukti;       ''biak     Akka 
had     iaboared,        him     in  retribatioD    him     I  fikvoured ;        and      ho  who 

afchora,    ir-yu^ri    Hu  ir   afpiya    appattuikkiinmas    akkari    ukga 
iBjtiiod(?)«     him  I  alow  uttoriy  ovoiyono      ? 

inol  jattab 
not     Idid. 

The  many  unknown  words  in  this  paragraph,  and  the  mutilated 
eondition  both  of  the  Persian  and  Scjrthic  Inscriptions,  forbid  any 
liopes  of  a  suocessfnl  analysis,  without  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
Ugrian  languages  than  I  possess;  a  few  guesses  are  set  down,  but 
without  much  confidence.  Some  further  observations  may  be  found 
in  the  yocahulary.  The  word  baluikparruS'ta  is  not  quite  correctly 
prea  in  the  transcript,  p.  59,  but  the  first  part  is  very  uncertain.  The 
additional  words  found  at  Colonel  Rawlinson*s  second  visit  to  Behistun 
hare  anggested  the  reading  of  the  latter  part ;  but  there  appears  to 
be  a  bit  in  the  version  which  was  not  in  the  original  text. 

IV.  14.    hiak  Tari^avaus  Ko  nanri:— ^,    JKb,  Akka  vasisfin 
and         Darius         king  says :—  Thon,  king^    who     horoiftor 

nflkti,     Yo^irra  titrasra  yufri  hini  in-kannlnti,  hiak    hini    Akka 
wm^fm^  bOy    the  man     a  liar      him    do  not      befriend,       and     do  not    who 

qqpat^uikkimmas  jxnttU, 
ntteriy  (?).  ? 

The  last  clause  is  unintelligible  to  me,  and  the  last  word  ia 
defective;  there  is  certainly  some  prohibitory  clause  at  the  end,  which 
can  hardly  be  equivalent  to  the  Persian  original. 

IV.  15.     hiak  Ibnyavaus  Ko  nanri : — Ni  akka  vasisfin  >-  Tipi 
and         Darius       king    saya:— Thou    who    hereafter      tablet 

ya    ehiyainti  appo  Hu     rilu^^  ye  innakkaniva,  

ttis         nest       which     I    have  written,  [and]  these       figures^  do  not 

iirinti;      thap        innifapata  yechitu  kuktas. 

iB)ny  totfaem;   as  long  as      thonlivest        thus      preeenre. 

The  conjectural  emendation  proposed  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  in 
the  Noies»  p.  ix,  is  supported  by         So;    ic  ve      n;  but  I  would 
;  avatki  instead  of  mwdjfm  one. 
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IV.  16.     hiak  anka  >- Tipi    ye  cfaiyain^i,  ye  innakkaniyft, 

and      if  tablet  Uiis    thou  seest,  [and]  these        figures 

rinti,      thap    innifapata  ohitu  kuktainta,  Annunasta 

and  doest  no  injury  to  them,  as  long  as  thoa  livest    thus    preaervegty       Ormaid 

Ni  iukanis-ni,  hi^ak  kutta  Nimans-ni  kitinHy  hiak  YialhoL 
thee    befriend  thee,        and         also        family  thy     be  to  thee,    and      rery 

taka  rasti-nt,  hiak  kutta  appo  yutirti,  juvenpa  Aaramasta 
long  be  thy  life,       and         also       what    thou  shalt  do,        that  Ormaid 

atsas-nl. 
increase  thee. 

In  these  tvro  paragraphs,  as  well  as  in  the  next^  the  Scjrthic  words 
signifying  'Moing  injury**  are  mutilated,  and  singularly  enough  the 
verbal  termination  rinti  is  all  that  remains  in  the  three  places.  For 
innifapata,  see  the  Vocabulary.  Qiitu,  in  1.  86,  is  an  obvious  mis- 
take for  yechitu.  Viallu  taka  ratsti-nt  is  equivalent  to  vidUu 
iJctaka  taJcti-ni  of  1.  75.  A  comparison  of  atsnmi  with  aU^kka^ 
"great,"  an  epithet  of  "the  world"  in  the  Alwand  Inscription  (of 
which  Colonel  Rawlinson  took  an  impression  that  leaves  no  doubt  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  reading),  inclines  me  to  believe  that  this  verb 
must  signify  ''enlarge,"  "extend,**  and  the  equivalent  Persian  term 

danautuva  will  be  allied  to  the  Sanskrit  rflt  tanu*  This  explanation 
will  give  a  very  probable  meaning  to  the  disputed  dur^a  apiya^ 
occurnn/Q^  so  often  in  the  small  inscriptions. 

IV.  17.     hi^'ak  anka  >- Tipi  ye         innakkaniva  rinti,  innl 

and       if         tablet     this  [and]    figorea       thou  injureat,   not 

kukirti,  Auramasta  Nin  afpis-nt,  hiak  kutta  Niman^-nY 
thou  shalt  preserve,    Ormazd         thee    slay  thee,      and         also        fiunily  tli^ 

hini  ^kitinti,  hiak  appo  yuttainti  apm  Auramasta  rifapis-ni. 
not  be  to  thee,  and    what  thon  doest  that       Ormazd    spoil  for  theew 

There  is  no  equivalent  here  for  the  Persian  utdmaiya  ydvd  tamni 
ahafiya,  which  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  represented  by  thg^ 
innifapata.  The  word  which  I  have  made  apin  in  1.  89^  was  veiy 
probably  iVtn,  as  in  the  similar  phrases  in  lines  76  and  88. 

All  the  above  paragraphs  from  the  fourth  inclusive,  are,  I  confess^ 
but  unsatisfactorily  explained;  but  I  believe  the  version  upon  the 

*  Some  doubt  may  attach  to  this  explanation,  arising  from  the 
Notes,  p.  X,  where  we  find  JadanaiUuva  instead  of  danautuva. 
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whole  ifl  a  step  in  advance.  A  larger  acquaintance  with  the  languages 
will  do  mach,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  many  letters,  become  invisible 
upon  the  paper  casts,  may  be  recovered  by  a  closer  examination  of  the 
rock.  In  the  mean  time,  what  is  here  given  will  aid  future  investi- 
gators, and  enable  a  Finnish  scholar  to  give  a  much  better  explanation 
than  I  could  accomplish  by  the  most  protracted  study. 

IV.  18.     hiak     Tariyavaua     Ko     uanri :  —  Vin**taparna     yesi, 
and  Darius  kiug       sa^:—      Intaphernes       named, 

Visparra  Sakri,  Farttar-n,;  hiak  Yuttana  yesi,  Tukkarra  Sakri, 
Ytiapmrm*      son,       a  Persian ;       and       Otanes    named,       Socres*         son, 

Pknar-ra ;  hiak  Qanparva  yesi,  '^Martuniya  Sakri,  Farmr-ra;  hiak 
a  Fenian ;      and     Gobryaa    named,      Mardonius*      son,      a  Persian ;     and 

Vi\tan%  yesi,  Bakapikna  Sakri,  Parsar-ra;  hiak  Bakapuksa  yesi, 
HjdanMH  named,  Megabignes'     son,       a  Persian ;    and      Megabyzos   named, 

TattUYan*^  Sakri,   Parsar-ra;    hiak  Artumannisy    Vaukka    Sakri, 
Zopjnia*  (?)      son,       a  Persian;    ;  and      Ardomanes,       Vahuka*s        eon, 

Farsar-ia;  appi  Yos  Hu  tayufa,  kus  Hu  Gauma'^tta  akka 
a  Persian;    these     men     me      accompanied,    while      I        Gomates        the 

lUkxm  afpiya,  akka  nanriy  Hu  Bartiya  tar  kuras-na;  hiak  avasir 
llagiaii    killed,    who      said,       I  [am]  Bardes,    sou    of  Cyrus ;      and        as 

Yof  Appi  Hu  tahuvanlu**fa,  Ni,  Ko,  akka  ra^h^in    nikii    

toen  these    me  aided,  thou   king    who    hereafter  may  be,    remember 

ftppo  Y09  appir  kuktas. 
that    men  these    favour.    1 

It  appears  that  the  usual  i/r*si  was  left  out  after  the  name  of  Ardo- 
Uanes  in  1.  92,  unless  the  name  was  written  merely  Artuvan;  there 
would  then  be  space  for  it.  The  word  afpiya  is  restored  after  Maku^s 
in  L  93,  though  I  should  have  expected  yufri  there;  but  the  verb 
is  wanted  somewhere,  and  no  other  place  appears  at  all  suited  for  it : 
after  ku9  some  word  ending  in  <fat  is  generally  found,  but  I  know  not 
what  to  put;  perhaps  afpiyat;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  it.  The 
intent  of  the  closing  sentence  is,  no  doubt,  to  call  on  the  successors  of 
the  king  to  confer  favours  on  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  assisted 
Darios  in  raising  himself  to  the  throne  of  Persia;  it  appears  from 
Colonel  Rawlinson's  Notes,  p.  xviii,  that  this  was  contained  in 
aAother  paragraph,  which  was  composed  of  two  or  three  additional 
linw,  Irat  they  are  lost  with  the  exception  of  a  few  letters ;  the 
Scjthie  Teni>  n  appears  to  have  closed  as  above  given.  There  was  no 
tmm  OB  the      ai      Tor 


^tfcLr^ 
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Detached  Inscbiptioms. 


The  following  inscriptions  have  the  same  denominative  letters  as 
those  affixed  to  the  corresponding  Persian  Inscriptions  by  Colonel 
Rawlinson,  in  his  Memoir.  Of  the  first,  marked  A.,  there  is  no 
impression,  and  the  copy  has  suspicious  passages  which  are  pointed 
out  in  the  remarks  on  the  first  lines  of  the  first  column;  for  this 
reason  it  is  not  repeated  here :  the  others  follow. 

B. 

^Ye  Gaumatta,  Makus,  tiraska  nanri,  Hu      'Bartija  tar  koras-na. 
This  Oomates,     Magtan,    lying      nid,      I  [am]  Budea    too  of  Ojrai^ 

Hu  Ko-vas  yuttavara. 
I      king  am. 

c, 

'Ye   Afina  Hiraska  nan'ri,  Ko-vas  A^farti-fa-pa  Hu  ^ttavara. 
This  Atrines     lying       said,        king        to  SusianB         I         am. 

D. 

I 

'Ye     Nititpa^il     tiraska     nan'ri,     Hu        Nabokutai'rasar     ter 
This   Naditabinu        lying  said,  I   [am]   Nalmehodwot         SM 

nab^unlta-na^  Ko-vas  Ba"pilu-fa-pa  Hu  yuf  tavara. 
of  Nabonidos,      king      to  Babyloniaua   I  am. 

E. 

'Ye     Fruvartis      ti'raska    nanri,    Hu        SatHarritta^    Nimaaf 
This      Phraortes  lying  said,        I    [am]   Xathritei,  mot 

Va^kstarra-na,  Ko^vas  Mata-*pa-na  Hu  ^yutta^vara. 
of  Cyaxarea,        king       of  Medians      I  am. 

F. 

'Ye  Martiya  ti'raska  nanri,  Hu      *Immannis,  Ko-vas  AYarii-b-pa 
This  Martius       lying      said,      I  [am]  Imanes,         king        to  Soriaas 

Hu  yutta^vara. 
I  am. 

G. 

^Ye  Chissantakma  Hiraska  nanri,  'Hu       Nimanf  Yslfstai^ra  ■■, 
PhlB    ChitraUkhma        lying       said,        I  [am]  race  ofQjasars^ 

rus  Ass.Vgartiya-fa-pa  Hu  "yuttavara. 
to  Sagartians  I  am. 
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•?. 

H. 

^Ye  YiitepHa  tiraska  nanVi,   Hu        Bartijra  Har  kuras-nai  Hu 
Thk   Veudatee      lying       said,       I  [am]  Bardes      son    ofCyroa,      I 

Kahnm  juttavara. 
king  am. 

I. 

^Ye  Arakka  tiraska  hiaDri,  Hu  Nabu'kutarsar  tar  Nab^punlta-nay 
Thia  Aracus      lying       said,      I[am]Nabuchodroaaor  son    of  Kabonidu^ 

Ko-vas  *Bapilu-&-pa  Hu  'yuttavara. 
kiqg     to  Babylonians    I  am. 


^Ye  Farrata  tirajska  na'nriy  Hu  Markus-pa-hia  Ko-vas  yuttavara. 
This  Fhnuites    lying      said,       I     of  the  Margians      king  am. 

L. 

Tlie  following  inscription  has  no  Persian  or  Babylonian  version. 

^Tariyavaus    Ko   nanri:   sauVin  Auramasta-na    Hu  >-  Tipi-vaa 
Darins         king    said :    by  favour       of  Ormazd  I  a  tablet 

Hahie-ikki    yutta  arriya-va,  ^ppo  sassa  innl  senri;  kutta  >-  Atu^ 

elsewhere   have  made    Arian,       which  formerly  not     was ;      and  ? 

(or  ocherwise) 

iikku,  kutta  >-  Sus  ukku^  kutta  V  Yes^  kutta  efapi  yutta,  ku^tta 
gical^       and  ?      great,       and  ?        and       ?       I  made,     and 

Hlnik,     kutta    Hu     ti^fabapafaraka :      vasnl  >-  Tipi-vas    am'neni 
iBwiitteDy     and        I  sending  (?)  then  the  tablet       before 

Tahiyahns  varrita  ati^^va  Hu  nogaya,  Tassunos  pathapis. 
pformee         all  in         I       sent,      the  people  knew(?). 

I  have  no  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  four  objects  made  by  Darius. 
At  the  close  the  termination  ur  points  out  a  verb  in  the  third  person, 
Which  is  my  motive  for  making  one  word  of  pathapis;  but  the  termi- 
tUUion /Ml  stands  in  tempting  proximity  to  the  preceding  word;  making 
SBuBtmoB-po,  "  to  the  people." 


ftSi:^ 
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It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  give  here  a  connected  version  of 
the  whole  inscription  on  the  rock^  calling  attention  to  any  changes 
affecting  the  sense,  by  printing  the  altered  passages  in  italic  letters. 
The  translation  is  made  as  literally  as  it  conld  be  done  to  remain 
intelligible. 

Col.  I. — Par.  1.  I  am  Darius,  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Kings, 
the  King  of  Persia,  the  King  of  the  provinces,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
the  grandson  of  Arsames,  the  Ach»raenian. 

Par.  2.  And  says  Darius  the  King:— My  father  was  Hystaspes; 
the  father  of  Hystaspes  was  Arsames;  the  father  of  Arsames  was 
Ariyaramnes;  the  father  of  Ariyaramnes  was  Teispes;  the  father  of 
Teispes  was  Achsemenes. 

Par.  3.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — On  that  account  we  are 
called  Achsemenians ;  from  antiquity  we  have  descended;  from  anti- 
quity those  of  our  race  have  been  kings. 

Par.  4.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — Eight  kings  of  my  race 
have  held  the  kingdom  before  me,  I  am  the  ninth ;  from  ancient  times 
we  have  been  kings. 

Par.  5.  And  says  Darius  the  King : — By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I 
am  king;  Ormazd  granted  me  the  empire. 

Par.  6.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — These  are  the  countries 
which  are  called  mine ;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have  become  king 
of  them : — Persis  and  Susiana  and  Babylonia  and  Assyria  and  Arabia 
and  Egypt  and  the  maritime  country  and  Sparta  and  Ionia  and  Media 
and  Armenia  and  Cappadocia  and  Parthia  and  Zarangia  and  Aria  and 
Chorasmia  and  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  and  Gandara  and  Sacia  and 
Sattagydia  and  Arachosia  and  Mecia ;  in  all  twenty-three  countries. 

Par.  7.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — These  are  the  countries 
which  are  called  mine;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  they  have  become 
subject  to  me  — they  have  brought  tribute  to  me.  That  which  has 
been  said  unto  them  by  me,  both  by  night  and  by  day  that  they  have 
done. 

Par.  8.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — Within  these  countries 
whoever  was  pious,  to  him  I  have  returned  protection ;  whoever  was 
impious,  him  I  have  in  retribution  punished.  By  the  grace  of  Ormaid 
these  countries,  given  to  me,  have  been  favoured.  As  to  them  it  has 
been  said  by  mo,  thus  they  have  done. 

Par.  9.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — Ormazd  granted  me  this 
kingdom.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me  whilst  I  gained  this  kingdonu 
By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  hold  this  kingdom. 

Par.  10.     And  says  Darius  the  King: — This  is  what  was  done  by 
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■%  kg  fimmt  of  Ormazdy  wben  I  became  kin^: — My  predeoesfor, 
pHMl  Cambjses,  was  son  of  Cyrus,  [and  bis  brotber  was  named 
l3  Cmmbyses  killed  Bardes.  Wben  Cambyses  killed  BardoSi 
r  Hi  not  know  thai  Bardes  was  killed.  Then  Cambyses  went 
Then  the  people  became  wicked,  and  falsehood  abounded 
|l  As  proTinceSy  both  in  Persia  and  in  Media,  and  in   the  other 


11.  And  then  a  certain  man,  a  Magian,  named  Oomites, 
mm  Piflriach^di,  among  the  moantuns  named  Arakadres; 
De  OB  the  14th  day  of  the  month  Viyakhna,  he  arose,  and  to 
t  he  thns  wisely  declared :  ''  I  am  Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyras, 
r  of  Cambyses.**  Then  all  the  people  rerolting  from  Cam* 
mmi  OTcr  to  him,  both  Persis  and  Media,  and  the  other  pro- 
He  «taed  the  empire ;  on  the  9th  day  of  the  month  Oarma- 
a  Aai  diqwiaKescd  Cambyses :  and  then  Cambyses  rolan^ 
IkilMhimselE 

,12.    Asd  says  Darins  the  King: — ^That  kingdom,  of  whieh 

I  dbe  Magian  dispossessed  Cambyses,  that  kingdom  had  been 

1  ancient  times.    Then  Gr/mites,  the  Magiao,  dwptMk' 

of  Penis  and  Media  and  the  other  prorinees;  be 

,  aad  became  king  of  them. 

»U.    Amd  says  Dario^  the  Kin^: — There  wm   n/H  a  aaa 

mmm  mo:  Meiian.  nor  any  oce  fA  our  Camily,  •h'v  woald 

of  ihe  tmfin  that  Gc^nit/^,  the  Majriao.      Tb«  pe^/ple 

H£  fmi  tfj  d^»ak  aU  the  p^^  vrlo  had  kwjym  the  M 

\  tikis  wms  tke  rt^oiom  tthjf  h^  pui  «//  /iU»f  peopU  to  demik 

f  mat  Veemmt  kmf^m  'mid  h^'  tLaJt  I  as  f^A  Bar<iw,  the  mm 

Here  was  sen  fioe  'A  \k^^^,  i^^rjx,  G^^saeit^  the  Magias, 

a  acL  K32U  I  eaa«-     Ts^n  I  wyr%&ipf^  Orstt&j ;  ^HmuA 

ihdfUmt:  V  ^^ /se^y^r  <f  OrwMod,  <»  the  1Mb  4a^ ^4  Ats 

d«  h  wac  v^sk  t^  sks  wkv  w<re  bMihd  U^ 

tite  Vvraa    asii  the  dkjef  B^e»  wkv  w<n  has 

As  :le  iir:  miaiM  su;sa#',i/'/>^  ri  t^  ^Jfj-^  ^  IMia 

■a,  dbsR  I  «ii^^  'ut :  I  4>v'<es#»MMil  kv.n  'vf  t^us:  k's^r'^Wi- 

■»  4f  Oaa^i  I  '^^atm^,  ^^.   Omra^t  t^iorjtfi  sk  tfo 

any  5nm  inr  fiailj,  nas  I  •s*««r*-»ft     /  r^t-^oMUittLtd 
Ibk.  ^Mr^ig  Jn*t  i«^«a  vaSir*      Tii»  I  ^«i .  /  r^^nmUd  €i^ 

Ihi  mgsffi  fSLasokS^  iBSui  ssiVJiifafa.   w-vniu^^ 

wnili^st  wnufa.  fvitoufim  laM*  lf:i^:M,  ji^ 
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deprived  of  those  offices.  And  I  established  the  kingdom  in  its  pfaui^ 
both  Persis  and  Media,  and  the  other  proyinces,  as  it  had  hnmAj 
been;  I  restored  what  had  been  taken  away.  By  the  grace  of  Onnul 
I  did  this.  I  laboured  until  I  had  established  onr  fiEunily  in  its  pkee, 
as  it  had  been  before.  I  laboured,  by  the  grace  of  Ormaidy  [in  oidv] 
that  Gom^tes  the  Magian  might  not  supersede  our  &mily. 

Par.  15.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — This  is  what  I  did  wta 
first  I  became  king. 

Par.  16.  And  says  Darius  the  King : — ^When  I  had  slain  Ghmiltai 
the  Magian,  then  a  Susian,  named  Atrines,  the  son  of  Opadannes^  ke 
arose  in  Susiana,  saying ;  '^  I  am  King  of  Susiana."  Then  the  people 
of  Susiana  revolting  from  me,  went  over  to  Atrines;  he  beeutf 
King  of  Susiana.  And  a  certain  man,  a  Babylonian,  named  Nadili- 
birus,  the  son  of  JEnasra,  ho  arose  in  Babylonia,  and  thaa  he  blidj 
addressed  the  people :  ''  I  am  Naboohodrossor,  the  son  of  NabonidBi.'' 
Then  all  the  Babylonian  people  went  over  to  Naditabims.  Bahjks 
became  rebellious.     He  seized  the  government  of  Babylonia. 

Par.  17.  And  sa3rs  Darius  the  King : — Then  I  sent  to  the  Sudan; 
Atrines  was  taken,  and  bound,  and  brought  to  me.   And  then  I  slew  bin. 

Par.  18.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — Then  I  went  to  Babykm 
against  Naditabirus,  who  said :  ''  I  am  Naboohodrossor.^  The  armj 
of  Naditabirus  had  reached  the  Tigris;  they  held  the  hanks {})  cfAi 
Tigris,  and  sent  ships  ()).  And  then  I  placed  the  people  on  rafts  (!)» 
which  embarrassed  the  enemy.  Then  attacking  the  enemy,  Ormaid 
brought  help  to  me,  by  the  favour  of  Ormazd  we  crossed  the  Tigrub 
and  there  1  destroyed  the  army  of  Naditabirus.  On  the  26th  day 
of  the  month  Atriy^ta,  then  it  was  that  we  thus  fought  the  battle- 
There  I  destroyed  it. 

Par.  1 9.  And  says  Darius  the  King : — Then  I  went  to  Babylon. 
When  I  arrived  near  (?)  Babylon,  at  a  city  named  Zdzdna,  upon  the 
Euphrates,  there  Naditabirus,  who  said,  "  I  am  Nabochodrosaor,  eamc 
with  a  force  against  me  offering  battle.  Then  we  fought  a  b«ttla 
Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  I  defeated  the 
force  of  Naditabirus.  On  the  second  day  of  the  month  Anamaika 
then  it  was  that  we  thus  fought  the  battle;  I  wholly  defeated  the 
army  of  Naditabirus,  and  drove  them  into  the  river,  they  wen 
drowned  in  that  river. 

Col.  II. — Par.  1 .  And  says  Darius  the  King : — ^Then  Naditabims. 
proceeding  with  the  horsemen  who  were  fistithful  to  him,  fled  U 
Babylon.  Then  I  advanced  to  Babylon ;  I  took  Babylon  and  aeiied 
Naditabirus.    And  then  I  slew  Naditabims  at  Babylon. 

Par.  2.     And  says  Darius  the  King: — Whilst  I  was  at  Babyloii 
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piOTiiioet  revolted  agaiost  me :  Pezeis  and  Susiana  and  Media 
and  Amtynm  and  E^^t  and  Parthia  and  Margiana  and  Sattagydia  and 
Sack. 

Par.  3.  And  eajs  Darius  the  King : — A  man  named  MartinSy  the 
mm  of  SifliereSy  in  a  citj  of  Persia,  named  Cjganaca,  there  he  dwelt ; 
he  arose  in  Sosiana,  and  said  to  the  people :  ''  I  am  Imanes,  King  of 
Susiana.** 

Par.  4.  And  as  I  was  friendly  (?)  to  Susiana,  then  the  Susians 
inflneneed  by  me^  seiied  that  Martins  who  was  named  chief,  and 
■lew  him. 

Plur.  5.  And  says  Darius  the  King : — A  man  named  Phraortes,  a 
Median,  he  arose  in  Media,  and  said  to  the  people :  ''  I  am  Xathrites, 
deeeended  from  the  fiunily  of  Cyaxares."  Then  the  Median  forces 
whieh  were  at  home  with  me,  revolting  against  me,  went  over  to 
Phmortes;  he  became  King  of  Media. 

Par.  6.  An  army  of  Persians  and  Medes  was  with  me ;  it  remained 
fidthfuL  Then  I  sent  these  troops  to  Media;  a  Persian,  named 
Hydames,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  t  appointed  their  leader.  I  thus 
addressed  them:  "Go, smite  those  Median  people  who  do  not  acknow- 
ledge me.**  Then  Hydames  marched  with  his  army  to  Media.  When 
he  reached  Media,  at  a  city  of  Media  named  Marw,  there  they  fought 
the  battle.  As  he  who  was  leader  of  the  Medes  could  not  withstand 
Qtha  assaultl,  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd 
my  people  entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army.  On  the  27th  day  of  the 
month  Anamaka,  then  the  battle  was  thus  fought.  Afterwards  my 
forces  did  not  move,  they  remained  at  Kampada,  a  district  of  Media, 
nntil  I  myself  arrived  in  Media. 

Par.  7.  And  says  Darius  the  King:— Then  I  sent  to  Armenia 
one  of  my  subjects,  named  Dadarses,  an  Armenian.  I  thus  said  to 
him:  ''Go,  destroy  the  rebellious  people  who  do  not  acknowledge 
me.**  Then  Dadarses  marched ;  when  he  reached  Armenia,  the  rebels 
assembling  came  before  Dadarses  offering  battle.  Then  Dadarses 
engaged  the  fight  with  them.  At  a  village  in  Armenia,  named  Zuaoy 
there  it  was  that  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  by  the  favour  of  Ormazd, 
my  army  entirely  defeated  the  army  of  the  rebels.  On  the  8th  day  of 
the  month  Thuravahara,  then  it  was  they  thus  fought  the  battle. 

Par.  8.  And  for  the  second  time  the  rebels,  having  collected, 
tvtnmed  before  Dadarses  offering  battle.  At  a  fort  in  Armenia, 
named  Tigra,  there  they  fought  the  battle.  Ormazd  brought  help 
to  me ;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated  the  rebel 
army.  On  the  18th  of  the  mouth  Thuravahara,  then  it  was  they 
thns  fonght  the  battle. 
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Par.  9.  And  for  the  third  time  the  rebels,  having  aooomblec 
returned  before  Dadarses,  offering  battle.  At  a  fort  in  Armenii 
named  JThyama^  there  they  fought  the  battle.  Ormazd  brought  hd 
to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  defeated  tl 
army  of  the  rebels.  On  the  9th  day  of  the  month  Thaigarchish,  the 
it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.  Afterwards  Dadarses  di 
not  move ;  he  waited  far  me  until  I  reached  Media. 

Par.  10.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — Then  I  sent  to  Annen 
one  of  my  subjects,  a  Persian,  named  Vomises.  Thus  I  said  to  hin 
''  Go,  destroy  the  rebel  state  which  does  not  acknowledge  me."*  The 
Vomises  marched.  When  he  reached  Armenia,  the  rebels,  havii 
assembled,  came  before  Vomises  in  order  of  battle.  They  fought  tl 
battle  at  Achidu,  in  Assyria.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  by  tl 
grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  defeated  tlie  rebel  army.  On  tl 
15th  day  of  the  month  Anamaka,  then  it  was  they  thos  fonght  tl 
battle. 

Par.  II.  And  for  the  second  time  the  rebels,  having  aBsemble 
came  before  Vomises  offering  battle.  In  a  district  named  Otiir 
there  they  fought  the  battle.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  by  tl 
grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  defeated  the  army  of  rebels.  J 
the  close  of  the  month  Thuravdhara  the  battle  was  fonght  by  thei 
Then  Vomises  remained  in  Armenia  until  I  went  to  Media. 

Par.  12.  And  says  Darius  the  King:  —  Then  I  retired  fro 
Babylon,  and  went  to  Media.  When  I  reached  Media,  Phraortc 
who  said  "  I  am  King  of  Media,"  came  to  a  town  of  Media,  nanu 
Gundrus,  offering  battle.  Then  we  fought  the  battle.  Onna: 
brought  help  to  me ;  by  the  favour  of  Ormazd,  I  utterly  defeated  tl 
people  of  Phraortcs.  On  the  25th  day  of  the  month  Adnkanna^  thi 
it  was  we  thus  fought  the  battle. 

Par.  13.  Then  Phraortes  went  to  Rhages,  with  the  horseiiM 
who  were  fsiithful  to  him.  Then  I  despatched  my  army;  he  w 
taken  from  thence,  and  was  brought  to  me :  I  cut  off  his  nose,  ai 
tongue,  and  ears ;  I  smote  him  (?) ;  he  was  bound  and  kept  at  n 
palace;  all  the  people  saw  him ;  and  then  I  put  him  on  the  cro88( 
at  Ecbatana;  and  bringing  the  men  who  were  his  chief  followers  bei 
to  the  fortress  of  £cbatana,  I  imprisoned  them,  and  hanged  thenu 

Par.  14.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — A  man,  named  Sitr 
tachmes,  a  Sagartian,  rebelling  against  me,  addressed  the  peopl 
thus  saying :  "  I  am  the  King  of  Sagartia  ;  I  am  descended  from  tl 
family  of  Cyaxares.*'  Then  1  sent  forth  an  army  of  Persians  ai 
Medians.  I  appointed  their  leader  one  of  my  subjects,  named  jDk 
fna^tpatex,  a  Mcde.     Thus  1  addressed  them  :  "  Go  destroy  the  rebc 
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)ii8  people   who   do   not   acknowledge  mc."      Then    Tachmaspates 

arched  with   his   army.      He  fought  a  battle  with   Sitratachmes. 

rmaxd  brought  help  to  me;  by  the  favour  of  Ormazd,  my  troops 

tbely  defeated  the  rebel  army^  and  took  Sitratachmes,  and  brought 

m  before  me.     I  cut  off  his  nose  and  ears,  and  I  kept  him  in  my 

lace,  bound  in  chains.     All  the  people  saw  him.     Afterwards  I  pat 

a  on  the  cross  at  a  place  named  Arbela. 

Par.  15.     And  says  Darius  the  King : — This  I  did  in  Media. 

Par.  1 6.     And  says  Darius  the  King : — The  Parthians  and  Hyr- 

ians  revolting  against  me,  declared  for  Phraortes.     Hystaspes,  my 

lier,  tDos  in  Fwrthia ;  the  people,  forsakin-g  him,  rose  in  rebellion 

inst  him,  and  then  Hystaspes  marched  forth  with  his  army;  at 

spaozatis,  a  town  of  Parthia,  there  he  fought  the  battle  against  the 

)1b.      Ormazd   brought   help   to   me;    by   the  grace  of  Ormazd, 

itaepes  entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army ;  on  the  22nd  day  of  the 

itb  of  Viyakhna,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Col.  III. — Par.  1.     And  says  Darius  the  King: — Then  I  sent 

I  Rhages  a  Persian  army  to  Hystaspes.     When  that  army  reached 

taspes,  he  marched  forth  with  those  troops.     At  a  city  of  Parthia, 

dd  Patigrapana,  there  they  fought  the  battle.     Ormazd  brought 

to  me ;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  Hystaspes  entirely  defeated  the 

r  of  the  rebels.     On  the  1st  day  of  the  month  of  Garmapada^  then 

18  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

ar.  2.     And  says  Darius  the  King : — Then  the  province  submitted 
5.     This  I  did  in  Parthia. 

ar.  3.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — The  province  named  Mar- 
,  revolting  from  me,  took  for  their  leader  a  man  named  Phraates, 
rgian.  Then  I  sent  to  him  one  of  my  subjects,  a  Persian,  named 
•ees,  who  was  the  Satrap  of  Bactria.  I  said :  "  Gro,  destroy  those 
ions  people  who  do  not  acknowledge  me."  Then  Dadarses 
ed  with  his  forces;  he  joined  battle  with  the  Margians. 
sd  brought  help  to  me;  by  the  favour  of  Ormazd,  my  troops 
y  defeated  the  rebel  army.  On  the  23rd  day  of  the  month 
ttiya,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them, 
r.  4.     And  says  Darius  the  King : — Then  the  province  mibmttted 

This  I  did  in  Bactria. 

r.  5.     And  says  Darius  the  King: — A  man,  named  Veisdiites, 

ty  named  Tdrba,  in  the  district  of  Persis  named  Yutiya,  there 

illed.     He  arose  a  second  time  in  Persis,  and  addressing  the 

he  said :  "  I  am  Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyrus."     Then  the  Persian 

which  were  at  home revolting  from  me,  w«?nt  over  to 

tes;  he  became  King  of  Persia. 
XV.  M 
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Par.  6.    And  says  Darios  the  King: — The not  rerol 

from  me,  I  sent  them  forth,  and  the  Persian  and  Median  forces  w 
were  with  me.  Artabardes  by  name,  a  Persian,  one  of  my  snbj* 
him  I  appointed  their  leader.  Another  Persian  force  proceeded  i 
me  to  Media,  and  then  Artabardes,  with  his  troops,  marched  to  Pe 
When  he  reached  Persis,  at  a  city  of  Persis  named  Racha,  there 
Veisddtes,  who  said  "  I  am  Bardes,"  came  with  a  force  before  A 
bardcs,  about  to  fight  the  battle.  Then  they  joined  battle.  Om 
bronght  help  to  me;  by  the  favour  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  enti 
defeated  the  army  of  Veisddtes.  On  the  12th  day  of  the  m^ 
Thuravahara,  then  it  was  they  thus  fought  the  battle. 

Par.  7.  And  then  Veisddtes,  with  the  horsemen  who  rema 
faithful  to  him,  proceeded  to  Pissiachddd,  and  from  that  plaoe 
troops  again  came  before  Artabardes,  about  to  fight  the  battle,  i 
town  named  Parga,  there  they  fought  the  battle.  Ormaid  broi 
help  to  me ;  by  the  favour  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated 
army  of  Veisddtes.  On  the  6th  day  of  the  month  of  Garmap 
then  it  was  that  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.  They  took 
Veisddtes,  and  they  took  also  the  men  who  were  his  princ 
followers. 

Par.  8.     And  says  Darius  the  King: — Then  that  Veisdites, 
the  men  who  were  his  chief  followers  [at  the  town  of  Pevsis  na 
Chadidia,  there  I  impaled  (?)  them]. 

And  says  Darius  the  King : — This  I  did  in  Persia. 

Par.  9.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — Veisddtes,  who  said, 
am  Bardes,"  sent  troops  to  Arachosia,  against  one  named  Yibdni 
Persian,  one  of  my  subjects,  and  Satrap  of  Arachosia,  and  appoii 
a  leader.  He  thus  addressed  them:  "Go,  smite  Vibdnus,  and 
State  which  obeys  King  Darius."  Then  those  forces  marched  w] 
Veisd^tes  had  sent  to  Arachosia  against  Vibdnus.  At  a  fort  na 
Capiscania,  in  Arachosia,  there  they  fought  the  battle.  On 
brought  help  to  me;  by  the  favour  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  enti 
defeated  the  army  of  rebels.  On  the  13th  day  of  the  month  Anam 
then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  10.  And  the  second  time,  the  rebels,  having  asseml 
fought  a  battle  with  Vibdnus,  in  the  district  named  Oandi 
Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  tr 
entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army.  On  the  7th  day  of  the  mi 
Viyakhna,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  11.  And  then  that  man  whom  Veisdates  had  made  le 
of  his  troops  marched,  with  the  horsemen  who  were  fiuthfiil  to ! 
Ho  retired  to  a  fort  of  Arachosia,  named  Arshdda,  the  dweUtn^-ptm 
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qfJlbdnus,  Then  Vibanus  with  his  troops  inarched  in  pursuit,  and 
tLere  he  captnred  the  man  who  had  been  appointed  the  leader  qf  the 
€9rmtfy  and  the  men  who  were  his  chief  followers,  and  slew  them. 

Par.  12.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — Then  the  province  sub- 
mitted to  me.     This  I  did  in  Arachosia. 

Par.  Id.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — Whilst  I  was  in  Persis 
luid  Media,  for  the  second  time  the  Babylonians  revolted  against  me. 
A  man  named  Aracus,  an  Armenian,  the  son  of  Hafiditus,  he  arose 
from  a  district  of  Babylon,  named  Dobdfia,  thence  he  arose;  he  thus 
falsely  addressed  the  people,  saying:  "I  am  Nabochodrossor,  the  son  of 
of  Nabonidus."  Then  the  Babylonian  people  revolting  against  me, 
^ent  over  to  Aracus;  he  seized  on  Babylon;  he  became  King  of 
Babylon. 

Par.  14.  And  then  I  sent  troops  to  Babylon.  A  Median,  of  the 
name  of  Intaphres,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  I  appointed  their  leader. 
Thus  I  addressed  them :  "  Go,  slay  the  Babylonian  people  who  do 
not  acknowledge  me.''  Then  Intaphres,  with  his  force,  marched  to 
Sabylon.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd, 
Intaphres  took  Babylon;  he  completely  defeated  the  army;  on  the 
22nd  day  of  the  month  of  Markazanaf  then  Aracus,  who  saidf  '^  I 
am  Nahochodrossor"  was  seized,  and,  together  with  those  who  were  his 
principai  followers,  was  chained  and  crucified.  Aracus,  and  the  men 
who  were  his  chief  followers,  were  put  to  death  by  me  in  Babylon, 

Col.  IV. — Par.  1.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — This  I  did  in 
Babylonia. 

Par.  2.  And  says  Darius  the  King : — This  is  what  I  have  done. 
I  have  always  acted  under  the  favour  of  Ormazd.  Thus  I  did:  I 
fought  nineteen  battles.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  I  gained  them,  and 
captured  nine  kings.  One  was  named  Gomdtes,  the  Magian;  he 
falsely  said,  '^  I  am  Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyrus;"  he  threw  Persis  into 
revolt.  And  a  Susian,  named  Atrines,  causing  the  Snsians  to  r^lvolt^ 
said, ''  I  am  the  King  of  Susiana."  And  a  Babylonian,  named  Nadi- 
tabirus,  he  falsely  said,  "I  am  Nabochodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabo- 
nidus;" he  made  the  Babylonians  rebel.  And  a  Persian,  named 
Martins,  he  falsely  said,  ''I  am  Imanes,  the  King  of  Susiana;**  he 
threw  the  Snsians  into  rebellion.  And  a  Median,  named  Phraortes, 
falsely  said,  ''I  am  Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares;**  he  made 
Media  revolt.  And  a  Sagartian,  named  Sitratachmes,  falsely  siud, 
"  I  am  a  king,  of  the  race  of  Gyaxares  ;**  he  made  Sagartia  revolt. 
And  a  Margian,  named  Phraates,  falsely  said,  "I  am  the  King  of 
Margiana;**  he  threw  the  Margians  into  revolt.  And  a  Persian, 
named  Veisd^tes,  falsely  said, ''  I  am  Bardes,  the  son  of  Gyrus  ;*'  lie 

M2 
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nia4]c  the  Persians  rebel.  And  an  AnMmmm,  imH  Araens,  be 
falsely  said,  **  I  am  Nabochodroosory  tlie  eon  of  Nttbanidtts;"  he  threw 
the  Babylonians  into  revolt 

Par.  3.  And  says  Darius  the  King: — These  are  the  nine  kings 
whom  I  captared  in  these  battles. 

Par.  4.  And  says  Darins  the  King: — These  are  the  proTinceff 
which  became  rebellions;  the  god  of  lies  made  ikem  reU,  that  they 
should  subvert  the  State;  afterwards  Onnaid  idirerfd  item  imto  mif 
hand.     As  it  was  desired  by  me  (t%  thns  I  did  to  them. 

Par.  5.  And  says  Darins  the  King: — ^Thoa,  whoever  mayesi  be 
king  hereafter,  the  man  ttho  is  pious  {Vy  him  in  reiribmiiom  proteet; 
the  man  who  may  be  heretical,  eererdy  pnnidi  him  in  letribntion. 
If  thus  thon  continue  (?),  my  country  shall  remain  entire. 

Par.  6.  And  says  Darins  the  King: — Whaterer  I  have  done,  I 
hare  always  done  by  fftvonr  of  Ormaad.  Thoo  whoerer  mayest 
hereafter  peruse  this  tablet,  whaterer  thoo  aeest  written  am  this  tMet, 
declare  it.  and  do  not  think  it  false, 

P&r.  7.  And  says  Darins  the  King: — Ormaxd  be  witness  to 
thee  that  I  hare  always  acted  with>ut  falsehood,  as  here  reeorded{X). 

Par.  8.  And  says  Darins  the  King: — By  the  giaee  of  Oimaid, 
there  is  much  else  that  has  been  done  by  me  that  upon  thie  tablet  has 
not  been  inscribed ;  hut  because  those  deeds  art  mot  rdaiedy  let  him  Kho 
shall  hereafter  peruse  this  tablety  not,  for  that  reason,  ikimk  thai  the^f 
are  lies. 

Par.  9.  And  says  Darius  the  King : — TLoee  who  hare  been  former 
kings,  as  hmp  a  tine  as  they  reigned,  did  not  nirft  deeds  at  J,  by  the 
grace  of  OnnauL  hare  done. 

Par.  10.  And  says  Darius  the  King:— Thorn  seest  abore  vhat  I 
Wr  dome,  thewibre  conceal  it  not.  If  thon  do  not  conceal  this  record, 
hat  nakt  it  hnotm  to  the  people,  may  Oimaid  be  a  friend  to  thee,  and 
mav  thy  offspring  be  numerous,  and  mayest  thou  be  long  lired. 

Pari  1 1.  And  if  a^n  thon  conceal  this  record,  and  shalt  not  tell 
it  to  tie  peK^^.  may  Onnaad  destroy  thee,  and  mayest  thon  be 

chiMWe^ 

FSi^r.  1 5.  And  «ts  Darius  the  King :— What  I  have  done,  I  hare 
always  d.w  by  the  fc^Tonr  of  Oimaid,  OnantA^the^oftheArians, 
was  wv  helper,  and  th*  oiher  pcJs  which  are. 

Par.  U^.  And  sav*  Darias  the  King>-On  this  account  Ormaid, 
th<^  ^vl  .xf  the  Ariak  «s  «r  ^^*  •^^  *^  ^^"^  ""^"^  ^"^ 
Kn^»^  1  «*  1^^  ^-^i^^^  «^^^  a  Uar,  nor  a  doef  of  evil;  and  neither 
iM^  I  ^  ..I  *>H.;4  ?*w.;^  ^ii^r^  «*«  «*  >«*«^  ffreat{^);  and 
^,)^  l;.^^  TW  manirfc*  helped  mj/ famUy, 


him  im  retmrm  Ifmemrsd:  le  von  jlxt^  -     .1  ^'w  \jl. 
I  did  not. 

Fw.  I -I.  Aad  mj}  rHru  ;&£  T"-rr- — Tx:*l  -vi«:tfiwr*r  stjort 
be  king  Iwraifter.  tke  rnkz  vi-s  mj  V(  &  IIa;  L:  if:<:  \«tiT'Ltsafi  iiai .  '*.• 
mnd  do  not 

Par.  15.  Asd  mr*  I>irlT!*  tif»  5Iir: — Tb:a  ^'i^^tT^  fe^'safier 
mmjert  bdiold  tkis  ab^  viS^k  I  ^r»  ExKn:<s«L  ui  'Ji!isst  fzvns. 
bewmre  lest  thoa  iajcv  i&eoi:  «#  ^>i^r  xt  :i*.'*  .V^tfv".  ik^  praserre 


Par.  K.  Aad  if  t^^  Vsfir.iri  tLis  :a.h^  kai  i&Kd«  iz^rw.  ani 
do  BO  iajny  to  tkca:  aad  if  lOfia  preserr^  i&p»  '^z  «r  T*;  v/  'X^  tktj^ 
Ii9eti,  maj  Onaaai  be  a  £»e&i  i.>  t&ee.  afri  &aj  :^j  o&prliiz  be 
oiownu,  aad  mmrmi  tli-M  ^  I:ax  lirtd :  ac^i  ii^s  n>b  thos  ibalt 
do  Maj  OnBaid  imenrntefiir  /i<Af. 

Bw.  17.  And  if  fceinjT  sais  lar.-^  aa»i  iMw  firzr«?r  ^''^  &bait 
iajmo  tbem,  aad  <faah  boc  pnsserre  ii«sa,  mar  Qnnairi  slaj  tbee,  and 
Bayeit  tboa  be  cbildlt&s;  a&d  izat  vzien  ta^^?  ^Salt  do  mar  Onnaad 
•poii  for  thee. 

Fw.  18.  And  aje  Darl^  tb*  K-:iz:— A  Persian  named  Iota- 
plMniM^  MO  of  Hr-par^.:  and  a  Pernan  named  Otanee.  son  of  Socies; 
aad  a  Perrian  named  G^Attv.  son  of  Maidonins  :  and  a  Persian 
aaond  HjdarneB,  eon  of  Megablznes :  and  a  Persian  named  Megabjzos, 
•oa  of  DiMloes;  and  a  Persian  c sited  A  rJ '.•manes,  son  of  Vahaca ; 
aen  were  with  me  when  I  killoi  Gomate?,  the  Ma^o,  who 
*I  am  Baides,  son  of  Cvm* :"  on  J  c^  t\^.4t  m&h  aiJ^  ine,  tiott, 
who  ma^est  Ulnn^  ktrt^firr,  r€:^^.iibfr  tkat  tf*'ju  it  fafrouralU  to  the 
ie$temdaiUs{\)  of  these  mem. 

It  18  nnneoeamy  to  repeat  the  epigraphs,  in  wfaicb  no  changes  are 
nqnired.  The  inecription  marked  L.  may  be  thus  conjectarallv 
leadered  i-^ 

"  Darins  the  kin^  saje : — by  the  grace  of  Omiazd  I  made  another 
tablet  in  the  Arian  lantruage,  such  as  did  not  exist  before,  and  I  made 

a  lai^  and  a  large        ...   and and  

•ad  they  were  written  and  dtstribated  (9).     And  then  I  «ont  the  abora 
tablet  through  the  empire,  and  the  iwjple  understood  it."^?) 
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Inscriptions  pound  elsewiibrb  thaw  at  Behistun.* 

Of  all  the  Scjthio  InscriptionB  found  at  Persepolis,  Van,  Hamadan, 
&c.,  the  only  ones  of  which  casts  exist  in  the  Asiatic  Society's 
Museum  are,  the  Door  Inscription  of  Darins,  No.  2  of  Rawlinson's 
Memoir,  B.  of  Niebuhr  and  Lassen,  and  the  Alwand  Inscription, 
No.  5.  of  Rawlinson,  O.  of  Lassen.  As  the  last  contains  the  whole  of 
the  introductory  passages  so  frequently  repeated,  with  some  few  varia- 
tions, and  as  the  cast  loaves  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  identity  of  every 
character  employed,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  available 
copy,  it  has  Jbeen  lithographed,  and  is  here  transcribed  as  a  standard 
by  which  the  introductory  passages  of  all  the  other  inscriptions  may 
be  corrected. 

No.  5  (O.  OP  Lassen). 

*Annap   an    irsarra  A^uramasta,  akka  ye  ^  Mn'run      pas-ta, 
Gods      god     great  Ormazd,        who    this         eftrth     hath  created, 

akka  ank^ikka  jrupa     pas-ta,     akka  ^Yos-irra  if      pas-ta,      ^kka 
who       heaven        that  hath  created,  who         man      him  hath  ereated|    who 

siyatis       pas-ta     nfos-irra-na,  akka  ^Tariyavaus  Ko    ir    *ynttas-ta» 
the  land  hath  created       for  man,        who  Darios       king  him   bath  madei, 

kir     Ir8i*°ki-fa-na     Ko,     kir    Ir**siki-fa-na    f ramata^^ram ;     Hu 
one        of  the  many       king,     one        of  the  many  lawgiver ;  I  [am] 

Tariyava**us     Ko     irsarra,     Ko    "Ko-fa-irra,     Ko     Ta^'hiyos-pa-na 
Darins  king       great,      king         of  kings,        king     of  the  provinees 

Parrusa^^anam,  Ko  ^  Mur^'^un   ye   ukku  va  atsaik^'^ka  farsatanlka^ 
many  peopled,      king  earth      this    great     in     extended         widened, 

Vi^^stasba  Sakri,  "^Akkamannisiya. 
Hystaspee*      son,  AehsBmenian. 

*  For  convenience  of  reference,  a  list  of  all  the  small  inseriptioni^  whether 
with  or  without  Scythic  versions,  is  here  given,  in  the  order  followed  by  Colonel 
Rawlinson,  together  with  the  letters  by  which  they  are  designated  in  Lassen's  and 
Wc«teigaard*s  Memoirs;  a  few  additional  inscriptions  have  been  since  fonnd. 
In  all,  whenever  they  are  referred  to  in  this  memoir,  the  numerical  order  is 
followed.  The  detached  inscriptions  at  Behistun  are  referred  to  by  Bawlinaon*8 
letters.     The  lithographed  independent  inscription  is  made  L. 


J^o.  1. 

M. 

No.    7. 

No.  13. 

E. 

„  2. 

B. 

„      8. 

„     14. 

A. 

„    3. 

H. 

„      9. 

„     15. 

D. 

„     4. 

I. 

„     10. 

L. 

„     16. 

K. 

V     fi. 

0. 

„     11. 

F. 

„     17. 

C. 

,,     «. 

NR. 

„     12. 

G. 
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TKk  pMOge  ii  repeiXied.    wiih,   same   nirmtioiife.    m    is:z    otlier 
inaeripCMM^  nnabered  bj  CbJcmel  ILa^IinsDi:.  €.  Jl.  13.  15.  !€.  uid 
17.     The  wifttioiis  faUov: — Nb.  13  hitt  auwri'p,  &:  tiie  b«9ficzLJ&r, 
ftad  all  oait  tbe  am  vhidi  follbwfi.    Af-.«7  Omukzd.  :i.  ..  !:.  X<»«:.  1  ]  n'ad 
16  inaeit  dkka  irtarra  anHcj'pr-j*tHucu  "vL*.-  i£  liie-  cr>3M.i«t<t   uf  tL« 
gods."      For  pag^Of  in  lisef  4.  5.  €.  No.  €  iiU  ic^t^l      linn^^sb^  of 
imiiUa^  '^ hemrcBL,^  all  iLe  oiLer  ixmcrijiiiuxtfc  iikr«  ai'.irih.     No.  IS  ixM 
ikiipo  JBrtimti  of  y^po,  ifuT  ahL'tt.     Tut  ilie  pa*-lG  id  111**0:  j  kud  (^  cff 
No.  5,  we  bare  pafaty*~ia  is  Xo.  € :  &£  exjnifisicq!  Dut  fifUiid  elM»- 
where,  bat  wkicb  must  be  tbe  iDde^siK*  yuei  vamt  cif  s  rerb  in  v : 
NOb  6  alio  omitii  irra  ir  of  L  d.     SiuatU  i^  f'jitxid  iii  Nw.  o,.  ]3.  ]S  : 
ike  otben  bare  fi^cctim.     No.  IC  baf  irvrro^^o  f.»r  vicffJL^ta  «A  i.  y. 
Tbe  dlBtinctire  ]  terpen  diciuar  is  inw^vrd  'jiJt  1l  Nmi.  5  ao^d  ]7  Wore 
inUn-foHUi;  tbe  it  is  tbe  same  vcrde  ii  dju^itid  is  N'A.  ]<j  and  ]7. 
Tbe  genitiTal  na  ie  snde  br  inns  is  lui  bm  N(/l  S  usx'l  1 1 :  aud  is  tbe 
two  oonaecutire  lines  of  No.  €  we  ba^e  uq  and  fA»0.     Framatairam 
\  Jramati-aran>am  is  No.  IS.  vid  jfraihar-arafut  hi  No.  j€j  but  I 
tbe  copies;   is  No.  €   ve   bare,   f^r  toe   iSbUM;   ezpr^swuou, 
famim-iaitira^  **a  law-girer/  tbe  latter  p'jrLi'.rti   of  tLe   wvrd   U;iu;r 
a  timiiaeript  of  a  Pereias  datar;  aiid  a%  rern/fn  it  L*s«ft  4C-T  r^rsdert  tb« 
Peniao  ,/Vim4»tf  (c£   tbe  Marjar  iufii',,  tbe  artribuiiou  ns  ymiivH^ 
In  all  tbe  iiucnptioDf  of  Xerxes  tbe  t:ue  of  *^  kjitf  of  iiu^*'  it  itt«/i« 
by  Jib  Kb-fo-iMfua  isbtesad  of  j^  Ki^jo-trTa,     For  tbe  Takt^w^pa^iMt 
of  L  15,  No.  11  ba£  Tahi/tiurpaMi;  No.  <»  iiar^  Tuhihu^pa;  aud  No.  1^ 
tnuoaeribes  tbe  Pereias  resitire  p]untL  makJLr  it  Talii^wuim.    Juistead 
of  die  Scjthic  traiifi>cript  Farru^jn^JMnn  of  Jjuet  ISC;.  No.  ]  1  put*  ba 
lor  tbe  first  letter,  No.  €  wtiva  rUt-at^Mu^pa-na.  a  tjaiiM;npt,  iu  jmrt 
at  leaety  of  tbe  Persian   rurycaj/^:;,  asd   No.  37  baA  Irtrikki-fa^inmi 
Tamag^pa-naj  lines  6-7  and  11 -3..  in  tbe  two  copies.    Tbe  ixutcriptiouis  of 
Xerxee  omit  va  after  vX-iErir,  aiid  No.  <;  bae  ukkurorra.     luaiAsstA  of 
d^ikka.  No.  16  ba<  of  jiba..  and  N'^.  1 1, 13,  and  1 S  ^:Lew  ^^|[  Tf  ^  f 
^MMsiblj  an  error;  No.  17  ^-ire*  ir*arra,  and  No.  C  ir^a/uu/,  p^rhajM 
engraTed  bj   inadrertenoe.       F'jr^f.jt:u,if:a    ik    rxia/le  fanmd/iika   iu 
Xoa.  II,  15,  and  16;  farhaft'thiLa  in  No.  17;  nuA  fartattinlka  in  No. 
13.     In  No.  6,  I  believe  \\ih  fjr  it  r«rprewmt*?d  bj  tbe  initial  ^t-AiSH. 
In  No0.  6,  11,  13,  ir.^ci  follows:  caiu  tLi«  U  "iatbert"     Tbe  X«rz«M 
Inscriptions  are  Tariable  in  tbe  mode  of  tfpelline  AJckamunnifitftt;  Kftm*9 
doable  tbe  s,  and  otbers  omit  one  k.     Witb  tbe^e  cbarj;f<r*s,  M^iue  of 
wbicb  are  probably  the  recruit  of  incorrect  copyin;r.  and  almo^ft  aJl 
merelj  ortbograpbical,  tbe  beven  introductory  \fiuinsL::*ni  titsiy  1^  tyfti' 
sidered  as  traniicripttf  of  tbe  Ame  ori^nnal. 

Tbe  following  ren<ion  of  tbii^  fiaBsige  i^,  in  a  word  or  two,  diifereni 
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from  those  hitherto 'proposed: — ''The  God  Ormazd,  the  greater  of 
Gods^  who  hath  created  this  earth,  who  hath  created  that  hearen,  who 
hath  created  man,  who  hath  created  the  land  for  man,  who  hath 
made  Darius  king,  one  king  of  many,  one  lawgiver  of  many.  I  am 
Darius,  the  great  king,  king  of  kings,  king  of  the  many-peopled  conn* 
tries,  king  of  this  great  earth,  large  and  wide,  son  of  Hystaspes,  the 
AehsBmenian.*' 

I  now  proceed  to  the  other  inscriptions,  in  the  order  observed  by 
Colonel  Rawlinson  in  his  Persian  Memoir. 

No.  1  (M.  OF  Westergaard),  page  422.* 

Hu  Karas   Ko   Akkamanni^iya. 
I      Cyrus    king        Acheemenian. 

No.  2  (B.  OF  Westergaard),  page  862. 

'Tariyavaos     Ko    irsa'rra,    Ko    Ko-£Ek-inna^    Ko    Tahihns-parna 
Darius  king       great,       king       of  kings,       king        ofproTineaa 

visba-sana^pa-na,    Vistaiba    Sak^i,     Akkamanni§iy%     akka     *yt 
all-peopled,  Hystaspes*       son,  Achsemenian,  who        this 

>-  Tatsaram  yuttas-ta. 
palace        hath  made^ 

No.  3  is  not  a  version  of  the  Persian,  the  inscription  aooompaaytqg 
it,  which  is  marked  K  in  Niebuhr^s  plate,  being  an  independant 
monument  It  is  considered  by  Westergaard  at  p.  408  of  his  Memoir, 
and  I  add  here  my  attempt  at  a  version. 

*Hu,  Tariyavaus,  Ko  irsar^,  Ko  Ko-fo-inna,  Ko  'Tahihos-paFiia, 
I,         Darius,      king    great,    king      of  kings,     king      of  piDvinw, 

Ko  ^  Mu^run  ye  nkkurarra,  Vi^ta^ba  Sakri,  Ak^kamanni^ja. 
king         in  earth   this         grmt,  Hystaspes*     son,  Arhwmsniaa, 

Hiak  Ta^riyavaus  Ko  nanri: — atkat  ye^va  ukt^  Afvanma  je 
And  Darius        king    says :—    place  on  this  extended  (?)   fortrsas      tfab 

ku^ika;  "appuka  ye-va  ^  Afvarrus  innl  ^^kufik;  fanriii 
is  built  t         formerly      on  this  a  fortress        not     was  built  <    by  fiivowr 

Aaramasta-"na  ye  ^  Afvarrus  Hu  kusi^ya,  hiak  Auramasta  yeohi'Hs 
ofOrmasd        this         fortress      I        built,        and        Ormaad         tbtti 

*  The  paging  refers  to  Westergaard's  Memoir  in  English,  pabUshad  ia  the 
<<  li       >ires  de  la  Soci6t6  Royale  des  Antiquairos  du  Nord,**  Copenhagen,  1844. 
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rasvinlnay    annap  varpafa^^ta  itaka,   appo  ye   >-  Afv^arrus  ^^kusika; 
CAToured(?)y    goda  all  with,       that    this  fortress        is  built; 

hiak   Ha   kodija^  kut^'ta  kasiya  ta>rva,   hiak  slsnl,  "kntta  t&i^u&k 
aod        I        built,         and       made  it    entire,     and    noble,       and      returned 

yechitu  thap  ^Ha    rasvanna.      Hiak  Tarija^^vaus  Ko  nanri: — Hu 
thus       when       I      favoured  (?)•       And  Darius         king     says: —  me 

Aura^^masta    Hon    uisgasnT,    annap  "varpafata  itaka,    hiak    kutta 
Ormazd  me        protect,         gods  all  with,       and        also 

•^  Af**varrns  ye;  kutta  sarak  atkat  ye   ikka  '^kwepoka,  yupa  hini 
fortress       this ;    also     again    place    this     to  inclosed,     that    do  not 

►j^^>-    >Tt  ^|T>^  appo  Yo**8-irra  arikka      revavanra. 
?  that        men         wicked      recording(?). 

The  above  inscription  is  engraved,  with  three  others,  on  a  large 
dab  bnilt  into  the  south  wall  of  the  great  platform  at  Persepolis.  The 
other  inscriptions  enumerate  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  invoke 
the  protection  of  the  guardian  deities;  the  scope  of  the  one  under 
consideration  appears  to  be  to  record  the  execntion  of  the  work 
generally.  It  doos  not  appear  why  this  one  alone  should  have  been 
composed  in  the  Scytbic  language.  The  following  assumptions  are 
made  in  the  endeavour  to  give  a  probable  version: — atkat,  "the 
locality  of  the  building;"  uktas  connected  with  ukku,  "great;"  ku^i, 
"to  build,"  or  " restore" (1);  afvarrus  =  afoarris  of  Behistun,  allied  to 
the  Magyar  var  or  varos;  kwepoka,  in  1.  23,  compared  with  the  same 
word  in  Col.  II.  1.  58,  must  signify  some  punishment  or  confinement. 
The  version  suggested  is  as  follows : — 

"  I,  Darius,  the  great  king,  king  of  kings,  king  of  the  provinces^ 
king  of  this  great  country,  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Achsmenian.  Darius 
the  king  says : — This  extensive  fortress  has  been  built  on  this  place, 
on  which  no  fortress  had  been  built  before.  I  built  this  fortress  by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd ;  and  Ormazd,  with  all  the  gods,  has  thus  seen  with 
favour  that  this  fortress  was  built.  I  built  it,  and  made  it  entire,  and 
magnificent,  and  thus  I  returned  the  favour  shewn  to  me(1).  And 
Darius  the  king  says: — Ormazd  protect  me,  with  all  the  gods,  and 
also  this  fortress.  Moreover,  do  not  doubt  that  those  confined  in  this 
place  are  wicked  men."  Or  the  last  clause  may  be.  "  Ormazd  protect 
me,  with  all  the  gods,  and  also  this  fortress,  and  what  is  enclosed 
therein.     This  do  not  doubt  that  the  wicked  men  will  be  pilnished." 

Of  No.  4,  I.  of  Westergaard  and  Lassen,  there  is  no  Scythic 
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version,  and  No.  5  has  been  already  given;  we  therefore  proceed  to 
No.  6,  the  Naksh-i-Rustam  Inscription;  Westergaard's  Memoir, 
p.  364. 

^Annap  irsarra  Auramasta,  akka  ^  Maron       'ta^ta,       [skka] 
God        great  Ormazd,         who  earth      hath  created^       who 

ankik  jupa  tas-ta,  akka  Yds  'pafatus-ta,  akka  sijatim  pafatii»-Ha 
heaven  that  hath  created,  who    man    hath  made,     who    the  land    hath  made 

Yos-irra-na,   akka   Tariyavaus  ^Ko    ir    yuttas-ta,    kir     irsiki-la-na 
for  men,  who  Darius         king  him  hath  made,    one  of  maiij 

Ko,  kir^  irsiki-fa-inua  t^nim-tattira.  Hu  Ta'^riyavaos  Ko  irsanm^ 
king,  one         of  many  law-giver.  I  Darius  king     grwfj 

Ko  Ko-fa-irra,  ®Ko  Tahihus-pa  vlssa-tanas-pa-na,  Ko  >-  Mu*run  ye 
king  [of]  kings,    kuig  of  provinces         all-peopled,  king        in  earth     thk 

ukku-rarra       irsanna(?)       satanlka,         a^^ta*  Vista^       aftkri, 

great  Urge  wide,  father  (?)      Ujritafpes*         mb^ 

Akkamanni^iya ;    Par^^aar,    [Par]sar   sakri,   Arriya,   Arriya  ohiam. 
Ach»menian ;  Persian,     a  Persian*8    son,        Arian,        Arian        nflO. 

Hi^'ak   Tariyavaus    Ko    nanri :— «auvin    Aura^asta-na,    ye 
And  Darius         king      says :— by  favour        of  Ormaid,  theae  [art] 

Tahiyaos  appo  Hu  marri-ra,  vasaavas^^rakaPar8anikkamar;Ha-ikki 
provinces    which    I  have  possessed,  in  addition  to    Persia       from;        to  aa 

vasir    tanifa,     manna*^t-vas  Hu-nina      katis;       appo  Ha-ikkamar 
?      influenced,     the  tribute  of  me     they  brought ;  what  bj  ma 

ap-tarrika,      ^'yu])a     yuttas;     tat&m  appo    Hu-nlns    ynp*  apin 
to  them  was  said,       that       they  did ;        law     which        of  me         that      thaj 

marries: — Mata,  Aftufarti,   Parthuva,    Arriva,   Baiktar'^ria,   Sokta, 
kept:—     Media,      Susiana,         Parthia,  Aria,  Bactriana,    Sogdiaaay 

Varasniis,  Surranka,  ^'Arruvatis,  Thattakus,  Kantara^  Sin'Hiia,  Sakka 
Chorasinia,    Zarangia,       Arachosia,    Sattagydia,    Oandaria,       India,      8aas 

Umuvarka-fa,  Sakka  appo  tikra^^kautap,     Bapilu,     Assara,  Arbaya^ 
Amurgii,  Sacie     who       use  arrows,        Babylonia,    Aiayria,    AiaMa, 

Musar^raya,   Arminiyu,   Katpartuka,   Sparta,  ''Yauna,  Sakka  appo 
£g}'pt,  Armenia,        Cappadocia,      Sparta,        Ionia,       8aeM      who 

angauf  vit/uvanna,  '^Skutra,  Ynuna  takai»arra-pa,  PahuCFjmpp 
the  river        beyond  (?)        Scythia,     loniana       axe-bearers, 


Kupiya,    Mac'hchiyup,    Karkap.      Iliuk    '^Tariyavaus   Ko    nanri  :"^ 
Coiiea>an8,  ?  Carchiamk        And  Darius        king       ■gftt— > 
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Auramasta  ^thap  chiyasa  je  >-  Murnn  farravvantim  '^alrusiiii  yasnl 
Onnazd         when  he  saw    this         earth  ?  ?  ? 

Ha-kaik(?)    Hu     Ko     hunain     yuttas;     ^•Hu    Ko  gafcer^     sauyin 
?  I      king      me  (?)     ho  made ;         I      king     am,       by  fayoiir 

Aaramasta-na    Hu     atka'^^va      arta;     appo    Ha    ap-tirira,  japa 
ofOrmazd  I  in  place        settled;      what       I     to  them  said,    that 

jut'^tas;     thap  Ha    antra    chitu.      Anka  sarak      reman'Ha     appo 
they  did ;        as        I    de8ired(?)    so.  If       again      thon  consider      that 

awak      Tahiyaus     yupa  appo  Ta^iyavaus  Ko    marris-ta,    nainta 
"  mine  (?)    province  [is]  that    which        Darius         king    hath  held/'         ? 

Sal^ohus  akkapa  atka  ap  katya^'  pi   ayi    tarna'^nti,  yu  ^oryas  ir 
?  who     place  them     take     who  there  thou  knowest,  then      ?       it 

tamaintiy    Yos-irra     Parsar^^ra-na    satanlka    o^aryasram    yeporik; 
know,        of  the  men         of  Persia         extensiyely       power  (?)         goes  out; 

yn  ^or^yas  ir  tamaint],  Yos  Parsarra,  satanlka  Par^sau  ikkamar 
then       it   know  thou,   man     Persian,         far  Persia  from 

payas         sata  inta.        Tariyayaus      ^Ko       nanri :  — Yapa     appo 
war  (?)     keep  thou  away.  Darius  king  says :  —      that       which 

yutraska,    yupa  yarri^ta  sauyin  Auramasta-na  yutta :  Auramas^^ta 
has  been  done,  that         all        by  fiivour      of  Ormazd       I  did :        Onnazd 

pikti    Hu-tas,      kus  yutta     parYA;      Hu  ^Auramasta  Hun  nisgasnl 
help    to  me  gave,  while  I  did  the  whole(?);  me  Onnazd       me      protect 

fiiyunlk a  ikkamar,  ktttta  ^  Alyes-mi,   kutta   ye   **Tahiyau8;   yupa 
evil  from,         and  house  my,      and     this        province ;        that 

Hu  Auramasta  ya^u^tavan ;  yupa  Auramasta  Hu  ^  SnisnL 
I        Ormazd  beg;(?)  that        Ormazd       me      grant.(?) 

^Yo^irra!    appo     Auramasta-na    t&ni^'^m    yupa    hini    siyunika 
O  men  1       what  [is]   of  Ormazd         the  law        that    do  not         evil 

remanti;     ^  Vars     appo      mar^tarrakka      hini     yachtainti,    hini 
think ;  the  path   which  '     is  commanded       do  not        forsake,       do  not 

an/artainti. 
conceaL 

In  many  parts  of  this  inscription  I  must  ayow  my  inability  to 
afford  a  better  explanation  than  that  giyen  by  Westergaard  with 
much  fewer  resources.  As  far  as  the  introductory  passage  extends, 
little  need  be  added  to  what  was  stated  in  the  notes  to  inscription 
No.  5  (p.  147).  In  lines  7  and  9  the  termination  itTa,  as  in  some 
other  places,  makes  the  genitive :  in  ukkurarra  it  seems  that  we  haye 
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the  indefinite  ra  before  the  termination;  in  the  same  line  irtanna 
rephicetj  the  usual  irsarra,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  draw  any  conclasions 
from  apparent  anomalies,  iu  the  case  of  an  inscription  copied  under 
such  disadvantageous  circumstances.  The  word  vassavagraka,  1.  13-4, 
is  the  apataram  of  the  Persian,  a  comparative  form  of  aparam,  which 
is  always  translated  by  vash^in;  both  words  are  allied  to  wutnif  "thcDy** 
"after."  The  ^]^  of  ikkl,  in  1.  14,  is  altered  from  (^H^^y  ^^^  *J>« 
passage  is  still  uncertain;  if  wo  could  suppose  vasir  to  be  pnt  irregularly 
for  vary  it  would  be  intelligible :  the  word  which  has  been  read  tnannam^ 
'Hribute,*'  may,  without  any  other  change  than  dividing  one  letter 
into  two,  be  read  mannut-vasy  like  the  Babylonian  mandatta^  with  the 
article.  The  ikkamar  and  aptarriJca  of  1.  15,  are  only  orthogra- 
phically  difierent  from  ikJci-mar  and  aptirika.  In  1.  16,  apin  ought 
to  be  a  nominative  case,  but  it  is  unusual,  and  seems  hardly  wmnted 
where  it  is.  The  enumeration  of  provinces  I  pass  over,  beiiig 
unable  to  add  anything  to   what   is  already  known.      The  word 

^j  >-^yy>-  jiyy*-  ^y^^  y^^yy^^'  ^-  ^'^-^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  doubtfouy  to 

^1  "^^yy*^  ^yy^  ^  ^^y^  ^yy^  farrawantim^  a  tranaoript 
of  the  Persian  ^rrtrflr(//OT.  ^yy^^  ^?»  1-  29,  is  perhaps  ^yY^  tY;  I 
have  several  times  been  near  confounding  **yy>-fe  with  >-Yy<  >  whora 
the  impression  is  not  very  distinct.  After  many  attempts,  I  am 
compelled  to  give  up  any  hope  of  analysing  the  28th,  d3rd,  and  34Ui 
lines ;  if  a  good  cast  of  the  inscription  could  be  obtained,  there  might 
be  some  hope  of  success  in  renewing  the  endeavour  to  see  the  waj 
through  them.  An  approximate  rendering  of  the  clause  from  Anka^  in 
1.  31  to  1.  38,  may  be,  ''If  then  remenil)er  that  thou  boldest  tha 
country  which  King  Darius  held,  and  if  thou  know  how  to  defend  (t) 
those  who  have  their  place  there  (or  to  resist  those  who  would  deprira 
thee  of  it),  know  that  the  power  (?)  of  Persia  will  be  fiur  eztandad; 
know,  0  Persian,  that  thou  shalt  keep  war  far  away  from  Peraia.* 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  attempt  is  very  hazardous  with  so  many 
unknown  words,  but  it  is  at  all  events  not  worse  than  those  of  my 
predecessors.  In  tlie  latter  part  of  the  inscription,  although  the 
grammatical  construction  is  obscure,  the  general  meaning  is  not  ao 
uncertain,  and  a  doubtful  word  or  two  may  receive  a  little  emendation. 
Favajsfatuinttty  in  1.  38,  repre:»ents  the  ...annnpatii/njafa  of  the  Persian; 
the  last  word  being  |)orhaps  allied  to  the  root  ^|^  "  to  drive  away.** 
PavfM  may  bo  the  i^nccrtain  word  which  I  have  read  fnU  or  pt^f 
'Miattlr,*'  occurring  in  III.  48  and  f)0  ;  and  f,tfu  may  be  oonneeted 
with  .♦////,  *Mo  tctay  away,"  II.  20,  'Mi,  and  48.     7/ircvi  or /i?ftHi/%r,  in 
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1.  41,  looks  like  a  won!  in  Col.  III.  65,  bat  the  first  letter  is  very 
funi  in  both  cases.  The  mutilated  ^Y^f  of  the  last  line  I  re£>tore 
with  confidence  to  ^Y^I  ^ccli :  compare  tachtaraua,  II.  69-70,  and 
see  the  remark  on  the  passage,  p.  115. 

Of  No.  7  there  is  no  Scjthic  version.  No.  8  contains  only  the 
words  Hu  Tarif/araus  ko,  without  the  distinctive  mark  before  ''king;" 
and  it  is  observable  also  that  the  oblique  wedge  is  omitted  before  the 
eqaivalent  Persian  word.  Of  No.  9,  which  says  only  '' Darius  the 
great  king,**  I  have  no  copy. 

No.  10  is  the ''  Window  Inscription,"  L.  of  Westergaard  and  Lassen, 
p.  363.     The  transcript  of  it  in  Roman  characters  will  be : — 

Artastana  ^  Arasinna  Tariyavaus  Ko  >^  Alyes  eva  yutraska. 

This  little  inscription  has  received  already  several  different  trans- 
lations. Professors  Lassen  and  Westergaard  s  essays  were  rendered 
ineonect  by  the  supposition  that  karfa  signified  ''a  palace."^  Colonel 
Bawlinson  was  first  inclined  to  translate  "executed  in  honour  of 
Artystone,  the  wife  of  King  Darius."  He  afterwards  proposed  the 
varions  versions  "a  worthily  placed  building  (or  the  building  of  Arrlas- 
taaa),  made  for  the  family  of  Darius  tlic  king:"  '' done  by  Ardasti 
the  bnilder,  the  relative  of  King  Darius:"  "execute^l  by  Ardasta 
the  architect  for  the  palace  (or  in  the  palace  of  King  Darius:"  "made 
by  the  labour  of  Anlast^,  for  the  family  of  King  Darius;"  admitting 
the  uncertainty  of  all  these  versions,  though  rather  preferring  one 
of  the  last  two.  Benfey  translated  it  " Hohe  Wohnung  bildendes  Werk, 
aof  Befehl  des  Konig  Darius  gebaut;"  i.  e.  a  work  constituting  a  lofty 
habitation  built  by  command  of  King  Darius.  Oppert  proposes 
"duunbranle  (ou  fenetre)  [or  Chambranle  de  pierrc(?)"  execute  dans 
k  paUs  da  Roi  Darius."  M.  de  Saulcy,  from  the  Scythic  text, 
piopoees  "Pkvillon  reserve  du  Roi  Darius;  litteraleraent,  Du  noble 
ptlais  de  Darius,  pavilion  d'habitation  bien  construit."* 

It  is  nearly  hopeless  to  look  for  success  after  so  many  professedly 
doabtfnl  suggestions,  but  a  few  remarks  on  some  peculiarities  in  the 
Sejthio  version  may  aid  future  guessers.  The  word  Araainna,  which 
eertainly  represents  the  Persian  Athagaina,  and  maybe  a  transcript,  is 
preceded  by  the  same  mark  which  goes  before  "family,"  "tablet,"  and 
aeverd  other  words  of  uncertain  meaning,  but  always  substantives,  and 
^Avionsly  thmgs  of  importance.     ^  Alye^  is  foUowe^l  by  ^  f^J 

•FnimJI.Op|ieri'*Tr«»i«.    I  haw  not  De  g|„Jcy'.  paper  mt  hwiO, 
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evttj  which  may  be  a  postposition,  cquiyalent  to  va,  and  serring  the 
purpose  of  the  termination  iyd  in  the  Persian.  I  have  been  inclined 
to  consider  ^^  T^^T  ^®^®  equivalent  to  the  ^^  TBTT*"  ^^  ^^-  ^^» 
which  is  the  Persian  duvarthiy  "a  gate,"  and  for  this  porpoae  the 
Y^yY>-  of  that  inscription  must  bo  divided,  and  the  word  read 
^TT  T*^T  T*"»  Mailing  the  Y>-  the  article;  the  omisaon  of  a  wedge 
in  the  character  T*^!  being  a  usual  occurrence  in  the  inscriptiona  of 
Persepolis;  but  it  will  be  objected  that  there  is  no  eqaivalent  for  this 
word  in  the  Persian  original.  Tufraska  is  the  regular  passive  parti- 
ciple. The  whole  must  therefore  imply  some  work  or  edifice  '*  erected 
for  the  use  of  King  Darius."* 

No.  11,  F.  of  Westergaard,  p.  340,  contains  nothing  more  than  the 
introductory  passage,  constituting  the  first  small  inscription  giren 
p.  146;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  Xerxes  and  Darinsi 
instead  of  Darius  and  Hystaspes,  and  some  variants  there  detuled,  is 
identical  with  it.     We  therefore  pass  on  to  the  next. 

No.  12,  G.,  of  Westergaard,  p.  340,  contains  only  the  following 
four  lines : — 

^Iksirsa,    Ko   irsar^ra,    Ko    Ko-fa-inna,   Ta'riyavaus   Ko  SakV, 
Xerxes,    king     great,      king      of  kings,  Darius         king     son, 

Akkamannisiya. 
Achnmenimn. 

No.  13,  E.  of  Westergaard,  p.  341,  appears  in  two  copies,  one  of 
which  has  twelve  long  lines,  the  other  twenty-throe  short  ones;  the 
former  division  is  here  followed.  After  the  intro<luctory 
with  the  variants  given  in  the  notes  on  the  first  small  inscription^ 
inscription  goes  on  to  say : — 

Nanri  Iksirsa  Ko  irsa^^rra : — sauvin   Auramasta-na  ye   ^  Alyey 
Says    Xerxes  king     great : —  by  favour      of  Onnasd        this 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  some  MS.  notes  of  Colonel  Rsvlfanoa 
on  the  nnbylonian  alpliabet  (which  I  must  have  seen  before,  but  had  lbrfOttoa)i 
where  he  gives  good  n^asons  for  translating  the  first  words  by  **  marble  hslL** 
Perhaps  the  wht>lc  may  therefore  now  definitively  receive  this 
hall  [or  arch],  built  for  the  family  c»f  Darius  the  King/* 
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Ha   ya"tta;    Ha    Auramasta   au   nisgasoT,    annappi   "itaka,    katta 
I         bailt;       me        Ormazd        me     protect,         gods  with,        and 

Saonk-vas,  kutta  appo  yuttara. 
Ibe  cmpirey       and    what  I  have  done. 

It  is  observable  that  Nanri  precedes  the  name  of  Xerxes,  while  it 
follows  always  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darios.  Ali/e^  appears  by  this 
inseriptioa  to  signify  as  well  the  "building"  as  the  "family."  Observe 
the  separation  of  Hun  into  Hu  and  tm. 

There  is  no  Scythic  translation  of  Inscription  No.  14,  A.  of  Lassen 
and  Westergaard.  No.  15,  marked  D.,  p.  351  of  Westergaard, 
eontains  the  usoal  introdactory  passage ;  and  continues  in  the  foUow- 
ing  manner: — 

Nanri    Iksirssa  "Ko: — sauvin     Auramasta-na    ye    ^  Eva  vas 
SajB       Xenee       king :— by  favour        of  Ormazd         this  portal 

viMa'Hahiyas  Hu  yutta.     Irsiki,      tahie*ta       sis^ni-na      yntras 
poblie  I      made.      Greatly,  whatever  else  of  magnificent  having  done 

>-  Barsa   ye-va^    appo  Hu  yutta^^ra,  kutta  appo    Attata   yuttasta, 
in  tills  Persepolis,  what     I     have  done,     and      what   my  father    has  done, 

ippo    8arak(1)    ^'yutraska      chiyamuk        sisnT-na,      yupa    varrita 
1^      again  being  done    is  conspicuous  of  magnificent,   that  all 

i^vin      Auramasta-na     yuttatta.       Nan"ri     Iksirssa    Ko:— Hu 
bj  &voar  of  Ormazd       we  have  done.       Says  Xerxes     king: me 

Attramasta   un    "nisgasni,    kutta  >-  Sunkuk   mi ;  kutta  "appo   Hu 
Oimaid       me        protect,         and  empire     my;     and         what      I 

yuttara,     kutta    appo     Attata     "yuttasta,     yupa-ta     Auramasta 
have  donsy       and       what    my  father     has  done,     that-soever       Ormazd 

ni^gasnY. 
pntsctk 

The  word  in  1.  11,  which  corresponds  with  the  Persian  duvarthi, 
includes  a  character  not  found  elsewhere:  it  may  perhaps  be  divided 
T^y  y>-  and  read  m  vas  (see  the  remarks  on  Inscription  No.  10). 
The  peculiar  indefinite  value  of  the  terminal  ta  is  clear  from  this  in- 
aoiption^in  the  words  tahietay  varrita,  Kudyupafa;  see  Grammar  p  72  • 
for  the  insertion  of  ma  in  chUfamak,  see  p.  88.  I  think  also  yuiras  and 
3rirff«*a  are  here  distinguished  as  active  and  passive  participles 
The  orthographical  difference  between  Sunkuk  here,  and  Sunuk  in  the 
lineediag  inseriptioD,  would  imply  a  guttural  sound  'in  the  rfl. 
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making  it  unk,  like  the  Turkish  gather  nun  perhaps.  In  1.  14 
y  y^^y  ^^  °^  doubt  an  error  for  U  y^I^-^y,  as  suggested  by 
Westorgaard.  The  spelling  of  Barm,  in  1.  13,  and  the  local  sign 
before  the  word  are,  I  think,  decisive  against  Oppert*8  tnuislation  ''par 
cette  Perse." 

m 

No.  16,  Lassen  and  Westergaard's  K,  p.  356,  oontinnes  thns,  after 

the  introductory  clauses : — 

Nauri   Iksirssa  "Ko: — Tariyavaus    Ko,    ak^^a        Hu   Aetata, 
Says       Xerxes       king: —      Darius  king,      who  [was]  my      father, 

yufri  8a[n]vi^*n   Auramasta-na   irsiki   appo    ^^sisnini    yntt^   kntta 
he       by  favour         of  Ormazd       greatly    what    magnificent   made,       and 

ye  >-  **Stana  yufri  siras;  (/a^i  sayana  yanahi  »-  2^pi  innt  **rilu«i, 
tiiis       monument      he     placed;     ?      but(?}     whereas     tablet  not    he  wrote, 

\a,Tvasni  Hu  sira,  "^Tipi     riluva;     Hu   Aura^masta  Hun  nisgasnY, 
then        I     placed,    tablet   I  wrote;      me         Ormazd  me       protect, 

annvL^ppi  Uaka,  Jcutta  >-  Sunkuk  mi,  kutia  appo  Hu  yuttara, 
gods        with,      and  empire    my,     and     what    I      have  done. 

From  1.  21,  where  Westergaard's  copy  ends,  the  writing  is  com- 
pleted from  the  French  plate;  this  has  been  carelessly  executed,  so 
that  in  many  passages,  where  the  Persian  yersion  has  not  suggested 
corrections,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  know  what  letters  are 
intended.  A  probable  meaning  is  given  to  9ira,  from  a  comparison 
with  Beh.,  Col.  III.  1.  45;  the  beginning  of  1.  22  is  quite  unintelligible, 
though  certainly  yanahi  represents  the  sound  of  the  Persian  word 
which  Colonel  Rawlinson  transcribes  yaniya,  but  which  this  example 
seems  to  shew  ought  to  be  yanaj,  Tipi,  "  a  tablet."  which  in  other 
inscriptions  is  made  >-  C^yW^  ^T^'  '®  ^®^  written  >-^^§^  T^^ 
in  1.  22,  and  »-  C:yyy  |^  in  1*  24;  but  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
copy.  The  word  transcribed  rUusa,  in  1.  23,  is  >-YYY^  S^Y  JL  T>-<, 
corresponding  with  the  Persian  nnpishtdm  akunaush,  "  he  caused  to  be 
written;"  we  may  possibly  have  riluhitar  as  a  causal  rerb,  bat  if 
so  the  example  is  unique;  more  probably  ^^  is  put  by  error  for  ^ y 
which  is  not  unusually  done  in  copying,  and  the  word  will  have  the 
same  form  as  chiyasa,  in  vi.  27,  a  sort  of  subjunctive  form  nsed  after 
a  conjunction ;  see  Grammar,  p.  82 ;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  yanahi 
is  a  conjunction,  as  it  is  a  Persian  word,  and  it  is  to  this  day  a 
usual  practice  in  the  Ugrian  tongues  to  borrow  such  parts  of  speech  bom 
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Inda-Gennanio  languages.  Tarvasni  may  be  the  tarras  of  vi.  35,  36. 
The  last  lines  are  completed  from  Inscription  No.  13,  the  Babylonian 
▼eraion  of  the  two  being  identical.  I  woald  suggest  the  following 
timnfllatioDy  beginning  from  the  third  clause  of  Colonel  Rawlinson's 
Tenion,  p.  335  of  his  Memoir.  ''Says  Xerxes  the  king: — King 
Darius,  who  was  my  fiBither,  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  made  many 
noble  works;  he  also  placed  this  monument  (?);  but  as  he  did  not 
write  a  tablet,  then  I  placed  and  wrote  a  tablet  May  Ormazd 
protect  me,  and  the  other  gods,  and  my  empire,  and  what  I  have 
done."  This  is  hardly  justifiable  perhaps  in  parts,  but  it  may  repre- 
sent the  general  meaning  of  the  clause. 

No.  17»  C.  of  Lassen  and  Westergaard,  p.  348.  Two  copies  of  this 
inscription  are  found;  one  of  fourteen  long  lines,  the  other  of  twenty- 
fiye  short  ones.  The  former  is  here  followed,  as  being  the  best 
presenredy  and  we  begin  as  usual  after  the  introductory  clauses. 

*Nanri  Iksirsa  Ko  irsarra: — sauyin    Aura'^masta-na  ye  »-  Alyes 
8ajfB   Xerxes  king    great:— by  faTonr        of  Ormazd  this        boose 

TariyaTans  Ko  yuttas,  ak^'ka       Hu  Aetata;   Hu  Auramasta  Hun 
Duios        king    made,       wbo  [was]  my     father ;     me       Ormazd         me 

nisgasnYy    an^'nappi-pa    itaka,    kutta   appo      yuttara,      kutta  appo 
pntoeCy  gods  with,        and      what    I  have  done,      and       what 

^Aftata    Tariyavaus  Ko  yuttasta,      yupa^H&      Auramasta  uisgasnT, 
m$  latiier        Darina       king  hath  done,  that  whatsoever     Ormazd        protect, 

•onappipa  itaka. 
gods         with. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  inscription  which  requires  any  remark. 

After  the  preceding  pages  had  beeu  written,  I  received  from 
Colonel  Rawlinson  two  inscriptions,  which  have  been  found  at  Sosa; 
one  of  them  certainly,  and  the  other  probably,  erected  by  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon;  differing  considerably  in  orthography,  and  partly  in  the 
form  of  the  characters,  from  all  the  inscriptions  hitherto  found.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  too,  the  one  which  is  long  enough  to  shew  any  gram- 
matical  construction  contains  errors  of  syntax  similar  to  those  in  the 
PeiBian  Inscription  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  formerly  published,  which 
might  lead  to  a  supposition  that  the  Scythic  tongue  had  declined 
^nltaneonsly  with  the  Persic.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  case, 
bat  rather  that  the  irregularities  found  arise  from  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  to  make  the  translation  as  literal  as  possible,  even  to  the 
errors  of  the  original. 

VOL.  xr.  N 
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The  solecisms  found  are  chiefly  the  substitation  of  genitiTes  for 
nominatiyes ;  errors  of  gender  of  coarse  there  cannot  bo,  as  the 
language  does  not  distinguish  genders.  Both  inscriptions  are  giyen  in 
the  lithograph,  and  it  seems  tliat  in  the  first  the  words  were  aepaimted 
bj  a  little  horizontal  wedge,  answering  the  purpose  attained  by  the 
oblique  wedge  of  the  Persian  Inscriptions;  the  inscription  might  be 
supposed  to  be  made  more  easily  intelligible  by  this  division,  bnt  it  has 
not  been  found  so :  the  syllabic  characters  are  in  fact,  so  linked  into 
each  other,  that  unless  the  word  is  known  by  the  context,  it  is  in 
the  majority  of  cases  quite  impossible  to  say  whether  these  dividing 
wedges  may  not  be  portions  of  letters,  sometimes  of  those  preceding 
and  sometimes  of  those  coming  after;  and  the  letters  themselves  are 
never  clearly  separated ;  so  that  a  clause  of  half  a  line  may  be  equally 
well  read  in  half  a  dozen  different  ways.  The  purpose  answered  I^ 
the  perpendicular  line  in  the  other  inscription,  is  made  in  this  by  two 
such  wedges,  in  addition  to  the  dividing  wedge,  and  the  three  thos 
coming  together,  with  sometimes  a  fourth  forming  port  of  a  preoeding 
or  following  letter,  are  so  irregularly  placed,  that  for  a  long  time  I 
supposed  that  they  were  merely  a  number  of  dots  inserted  by  pure 
caprice.  In  addition  to  this  difficulty  there  is  another  arising  from 
the  absence  of  the  angular  /,  which  is  always  replaced  by  an  oblique 
stroke,  frequently  so  little  slanting  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  liom 
one  upright,  while  that  which  should  be  a  genuine  perpendicular  as  in 
^^Y,  at  the  end  of  1.  4,  is  made  slanting.  But  the  greatest  difficulty 
of  all  is  the  occurrence  of  wholly  new  characters  like  ^^Y  aJid  'E^YT, 
which  cannot  bo  reduced  to  any  known  forms.  All  this  throws  a  good 
deal  of  uncertainty  on  parts  of  the  inscription,  and  the  Persiaa  and 
Babylonian  copies  are  too  incomplete  to  be  of  use  in  the  dodng 
sentences,  where  alone  help  is  wanted.  Some  of  the  following  readings 
therefore  must  be  taken  with  much  allowance.  The  word  meaning 
''king"  is  made  by  a  syllable  ending  in  a^,  but  as  I  have  no  authority 
for  so  reading  it,  I  continue  to  use  the  ko  of  former  readings.  The 
first  Susian  Inscription,  which  is  upon  the  pedestal  of  acolumn,  I  call 
No.  18;  the  second,  written  round  the  base  of  a  column.  No.  19.* 

No.  18. 

'Nanri  Artaksassa,  Ko  asakarra,  Ko  Ko-inna-£E^  Ko  >-  TaliiyQ8-D% 
Says     Artaxerxei,   king    greaty      king     of  kings,     king    of  the  copntty, 

*  The  lithographed  eopies  are  reduced  facsimiles,  made  ftrom  easts^  witii  wUeh 
I  was  supplied  by  the  kindness  of  W.  Kenneth  Loftns,  Esq.,  who  ( 
inscriptions.     They  were  not  received  until  long  after  the  Memoir  was  ( 
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Ko   hijihia  biimiya,  TarijaTauB-na  Ko-^a  sakarri.     Tarijarausna 
king    of  fhm       cvth,  Darius  king's        sod.  Darius  [was] 

Artatwiyarns    Ko-na    sakarri;     Artaksassana       Iksirsanoa    Ko-na 
Aztexenus         king's  son;  Artaxerxes   [^-as]    Xerxes  king's 

eakani;    Ikflinana       Tarijavaus-^a  Ko-na  sakarri;    Tariyayaasna 
■ob;  Xenes  [was]        Darius  king's        son;  Darios  [was] 

VistMba-iift    aakarriy    Akayanapsa:    Innakga    abatana    Tariyavaus 
HpHaMpm*  soOy  Achsamenian :         this  temple  Darius 

apbaniyikka     pumriA      tasta;      vas'saka      a^uka      Artaksassa 
•BBSitar  my  made;  afterwards  by  Artaxerxes 

niyakkj^mi-inar  irva  luvaikka;     pikta    anyarvaBta-na,  Anam-tanata 
mj  gmnd&tlier    it  was  restored;  (?)  by  help       of  Ormazd,  Tanaitis 

Mina  Yn  sira  abatana  ye  nata;    anyar^mastay  Anam-tanata, 
[aad]  Kithia    I   placed  temple     this  in(?);        Ormazd,  Tanaitis, 

Mian     Yu   un     nisgasnl     yisnaka  yar^aya     yarpita     Vkkka 
{•■d]  Mithia  me  protect  with  the  gods  (?)        and  all         that 

jrifttani^  

I  hays  doos^ 

The  loose  way  in  which  this  inscription  was  engrayed,  the 
abnonnal  spelling,  and  the  unusaal  forms  of  the  letters,  all  combine 
with  grammatical  inaccuracies  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
latishrtory  explanation  of  that  part  of  the  inscription  which  follows 
the  naiial  introductory  phrases.  The  Persian  text  would  haye  been 
of  great  assistance,  but  it  unfortunately  fails  us  where  the  difficulties 
begin,  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  being  almost  completely  broken 
away,  without  leaying  a  single  entire  word.  Wo  giye  it  here,  because 
the  fragments  that  haye  been  sayed  from  the  wreck  are  not  wholly 
OMleea;  they  serye  at  least  to  aid  in  making  a  guess. 

"Thitiya  Artakhshatrd  naqa  yazarka,  naqa  naqaydn^m,  naqa 
dahyannam,  naqa  ahydyd  bumiyd,  Daryayush-hyd  naqahyd  putra: 
D'Aryarush-hyd  Artakhshatrdhyti  naqahya  putra,  Artakhshatfdhyd 
Khshaydrchahyd  naqahyd  putra,  Khshaydrchaliyd  Ddr^yayush-hya 
iiaqahyd  putra,  Ddryayush-hyd  Vishtds/7Ahyd  putra,  Hakham&nashiya: 

Imam  apaddna   Daryayush  apanayiU^am  a^-^unash;  abiyapara pd 

AiUJkhshatrd  niyakam Anahskia,  utd  il/ithra,  vashnd  Auramazddha 

apatULuA  adam*  dJcxknavam,      Auramazdd  ^^nahata  uta  Jfithra  mum 
pdiuva  

*  I  sboald  have  expected  nipastdpam  here,  but  there  are  certainly  the  distinct 
of  m  and  <  VY  on  the  fragment 

N2 
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Tbe  word  "king"  is  represented  bj  YYY0[^,  but  how  this  \s 
to  be  divided  seems  quite  uncertain;  a  comparison  with  the  next 
inscription  induces  me  to  read  it  YYY^  J^  for  tTT^  T^»  *^  *^' 
the  word  would  end  in  as,  and  the  preceding  YYY^  be  a  syllable  in  a; 
but  we  have  no  consonant  unoccupied  except  I  and  ch,  both  anlikelj 
sounds.  Until  we  find  the  character  in  some  name  or  known  word,  I 
fear  we  must  leave  it  unread.  A^akarra  seems  to  be  the  Persian 
wazarka:  hii/ahie  humiya  is  clearly  Persian.  Innakga  must  be  the 
demonstrative  pronoun,  to  judge  from  the  Persian,  which  has  imam. 
The  word  following  Darius,  in  1.  3,  must  be  road  aphaniyakka,  a 
transcript  of  the  Persian  apa-niydka,  "  an  ancestor/'  compounded 
of  the  preposition  apa,  and  naydka  a  *'  grandfather,"  the  Zend 
S^M?5,i^  wy^A?^  (see  Vendidad,  Fargard  12).  The  two  following 
letters  appear  to  be  pu  niy  after  which-  we  have  naiasta;  but  it 
seems  that  a  division  must  be  made,  and  the  word  ttuta  be  read 
''he  made,"  the  equivalent  of  the  barbarous  Persian  akufuuh;  the 
preceding  word,  doubtfully  read  punvna,  may  signify  "  my,"  for 
which  we  have  no  other  equivalent.  Vassaka  may  be  compared 
with  vasrakoy  in  vi.  14,  meaning  "afterwards;"  and  then  we  hare 
two  or  three  doubtful  letters;  the  Persian  equivalent,  though  broken, 
is  certainly  ahiyapara,  meaning,  I  think,  something  still  more  subse* 
quent ;  and  the  following  word  is  either  apd  or  upd^  most  probably  upd. 
After  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  in  1.  4,  we  have  again  what  b  perhaps 
niyakka^  but  with  some  irregularity,  the  last  character  having  a  new 
form,  and  this  is  followed  by  mi  mar;  making  "by  my  grandfiftther;** 
the  next  characters,  irva  luvaikka,  may  be  connected  with  the  donbt- 
fully  read  baluikvas,  of  I.  52,  53,  and  valuin,  or  vatuin^  of  III.  81, 
both  meaning  "  wrought,"  or  "  laboured;"  or  the  signification  may  be 
"restored,"  "brought  back."  See  hifaha,  and  perhaps  some  other 
words  beginning  with  lu,  which  may  have  the  force  of  the  Latin  re, 
denoting  "  repetition,"  "  retrogression,"  "  restoration,"  &c.  Pikta  is 
the  pikti  of  the  Behistun  Inscription,  with  possibly  some  grammatical 
change. 

We  next  find  a  new  name,  which  is  certainly  the  goddess  Anaitis, 
the  Persian  Anahid,  the  Phoenician  Tanith,  and  the  Greek  TcvaS^ 
Tovathoi,  of  some  MSS.  at  least.  The  Persian  still  shows  a  part  of 
the  name  "  -nahata;^'  the  Babylonian  has  Anakhitu,  The  Scythic  word 
may  be  read  Tanata,  preceded  by  what  must  be  a  determinative  of 
goddess..    I  have  fancied  that  the  whole  word  might  be  written— 

Behistun   Inscription,  and   that  the  name  of  the  goddess  might  be 
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represented  by  ^y   ^'^]]   ^t]   ^'-]]y  ^.king  the  additional  t:^ 
as  part  of  the  phonetic  rendering  of  the  word,  in  order  to  mark  the 
surd  articulation  of  the  following  ^»-yT9  so  as  to  ensure  the  sound  of 
Tanata,  and  not  Danata;  the  initial  ^>»TY  having  more  commonly 
the  value  of  d.     We  should  then  have  •"•^^   ^f*^^   ^®^*  ^^^  ^^^ 
determinative;   and,  as  suggested  in  page  49,  the  syllable  following 
*"^y  may  be  read  am,  which  might  have  the  same  value  in  making 
a  feminine  gender,  as  the  same   syllable  has  in  the   words  hegwm^ 
**a  princess,"  from  heg,  and  Tchanem  from  khan.     I  believe  that  this 
ura  or  em  is  the  same  particle  as  the   Mongol  erne,  which   means 
"woman,"  or  "female"  generally,   and   is   used   in   the  Mongolian 
language  not  after,  but  before,  the  appellation  of  some  animals,  to 
distinguish  the  gender.     It  is  true  that  this  proposition  depends  on  a 
series  of  conjectures,  any  of  which  may  be  unfounded,  and  I  give  It 
therefore  with  much  hesitation.     I  am  reminded  by  Mr.  Dowson  that 
there  is  a  nearer  analogy   in   Telugu   and   Tamil ;    in   the  former 
language  amma  is  a  regular  termination  of  female  names ;  in  the  latter 
the  last  syllable  is  made  long,  amma;  and  the  other  Dekkanic  tongues 
will  very  probably  be  found  to  have  something  equivalent.     In  the 
Ugrian  languages  we  have  the  Ostiak  ima^  "a  wife,"  Finnish  erm, 
**  mother,"  Magyar  erne,  "  female,"  and  several  other  feminine  words  of 
which  m  is  the  root  sound.     A  quotation  from  Berossus,  preserved  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  informs  us  that  Artaxerxes  Ochus  first  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  this  goddess  among  the  Persians: — ^Av^pcMrocid^ 
aydXfiara   ui^tw  avrovs  B^poxro-of    €v  rpiru    XoXdalicwv  napi<rrria'(i,   tovto 
*Apra(€p^v  rod  ^aptlov  rov  "Qxov  tlsrjyacraiiivovy  hi  irp&ros  Tfjs  'AtPpodinjg 
Tayaidof  t6  Syakfjia  avatrrrjcras  h  BaffvX&piy  Koi  2ov(roiff,  Kai  *Ei^ar^i/o(ff,  Il(p(r<uSf 
Koi  BaKTpoLS,  Koi  AafjuuTKi^,  koL  2dpd€(Tiv  vTTcdri^c  crr/Sciy.      Our  inscription, 
however,  confirms  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  that  Tanata  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  the  predecessor  of  Ochus. 
It  has  been  usual  in  printed  Greek  works  to  alter  the  name  of  Tanata, 
or  Tttwiiff,  to  'Apairis;  but  the  Phoenician  il^D,  the  present  inscription, 
and  the  authority  of  good  manuscripts  of  Strabo,*  show  that  Tavms  was 
equally  admissible;  and  if  the  very  probable  conjecture  of  Gesenius,  as 
to  the  identity  of  Tanata  and  the  Egjrptian  goddess  Neitb,  be  correct, 
the  reajson  of  the  variation  is  plain,  ta  being  merely  the  Egyptian 
feminine  article.    Vissa  is  a  curious  transcript  of  Mithra,  but  it  is  quite 
regular;   the  Persian  tr  or  ikr  being  always  made  by  as,  and  the  v 
and  m  undiatiiiguishablo;  the  Persian  fragment  shews  ^;$^    i\i        \ 

*  See  Gesenius.     Phoen.  Monum.,  1837,  p.  115. 
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which  is  without  a  doubt  J^^  ^^  ^.  I  read  fira,  "I  placed," 
with  some  doubt;  I  find  the  same  word  in  III.  45,  xvi.  21,  23,  but 
in  neither  instance  is  the  sentence  quite  positive;  Onnaid  being 
put  in  the  genitive  case,  while  Tanaitis  .and  Mithia  are  without 
this  distinction,  seem  to  call  for  such  a  construction,  though  the 
frequent  addition  of  the  genitive  particle  in  this  inscription,  where 
the  word  is  certainly  not  in  the  genitive  ease,  must  leave  some 
doubt.  The  characters  after  ahatana  probably  make  a  postpon- 
tion;  but  I  read  them  very  doubtfully,  and,  as  read,  they  are  not 
like  any  hitherto  found.  Tu^  for  Hu,  *^  I,"  is  read  with  oonfi- 
dence,  because  the  substitution  has  been  found  elsewhere^  though  not 
in  the  pronoun.  Varpita,  ''all,**  may  be  compared  with  varrita  and 
varpafata,  occurring  elsewhere.  Of  the  close  of  the  inscription  I  can 
make  nothing  at  all,  nor  can  I  even  separate  the  letters  with  any 
confidence:  the  reading  set  down  in  the  transcript  may  be  Taried 
almost  ad  libitum. 

The  following  translation  of  the  whole  inscription  is  suggested  as 
not  very  far  from  the  truth,  though  incomplete : 

''  Says  Artaxerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of 
the  country,  the  king  of  this  earth,  the  son  of  King  Darius : — Darios 
was  the  son  of  King  Artaxerxes,  Artaxerxes  was  the  son  of  King 
Xerxes,  Xerxes  was  the  son  of  King  Darius,  Darius  was  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  the  Achasmenian.  Darius,  my  ancestor,  anciently  boiU 
this  temple,  and  afterwards  it  was  repaired  (?)  by  Artaxerxes,  my 
grandfather.  By  the  aid  of  Ormazd,  I  placed  the  effigies  of  Tanaitis 
and  Mithra  in  the  temple.  May  Ormazd,  Tanaitis,  and  Mithra  pro- 
tect me,  with  the  [other]  gods  (?),  and  all  that  I  have  done ^..*' 

No.  19. 

Hu  Irtakiksassa,  Ko  irsarra,  Ko  Ko-fii-inna,  Tariyavans  Koaa-na 
I      Artaxerxes,    king   great,     king     of  kings,  Darius         king** 

>-  Sakri. 
son. 

This  is  perfectly  clear,  and  the  only  matters  requiring  renuurk  wiU 
be  the  singuUir  orthography  of  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  the  way  in 
which  ''  king**  is  written  after  the  name  of  Darius,  proving  the  final 
as  of  the  word,  and  the  unusual  shape  of  the  ak,  ^^^;  though  the 
letter  certainly  may  have  been  ^^y  kar,  part  of  takarri^  as  on  the 
preceding  inscription,  every  part  of  it,  except  the  two  first  wedges, 
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being  Tflfj  OMlistmet     The  fonnB  genendlj  and  the  orthography  are 
not  neariy  lo  aUange  as  in  the  preceding  inscription. 

I  haTe  nothing  fnrtlier  to  remark  than  the  small  fragment,  a 
fao-«imile  of  whidi  is  engraved  on  the  eighth  plate.  It  is  made  from 
a  paper  east  which  I  foand  among  those  left  at  my  disposal  by  Colonel 
Bawlinaoo,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  bottom  left  hand  comer  of  a  large 
ioaeription.  The  especjal  interest  of  this  bit  is,  that  it  proves  to 
be  part  of  a  literal  copy  of  the  great  inscription,  a  duplicate  in  £act,  a 
•ort  of  aeeond  edition  which  was  made  for  some  purpose  or  other, 
probaUjr  ei  nn  epoch  very  near  the  time  when  the  original  was 
engrsTod.  The  three  lines  which  I  have  would,  if  completed,  represent 
the  61  st,  62nd,  and  6drd  lines  of  the  first  column,  beginning  in  the 
middle  of  the  name  Nabnnita.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  have 
here  a  eoroer  of  the  almost  obliterated  inscription,  which  i^^pears  to 
have  been  scnlptnred  above  the  great  inscription  at  Behistnn,  though 
I  eannot  understand  why  two  copies  should  have  been  made  upon  the 
same  loek :  unless  perhaps  the  first  was  found  to  be  ill  done,  or  upon 
too  friable  a  surface,  or  too  high  to  be  visible;  in  which  case  the 
obliterated  inscription  is  the  original,  and  the  one  we  have  is  the 
dv^icate.  At  all  events  it  may  be  thought  worth  the  trouble  of 
an  impression  on  paper  by  some  future  traveller;  bits  will  here  and 
there  be  legible,  like  the  fragment  exhibited,  and  may  be  found  of 
great  nse  in  restoring  some  of  the  lost  portions  of  our  present  copy ; 
this  might  have  been  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  although  the 
reet<»ation  was  obvious,  and  had  in  fact  been  made  before  this  frag- 
ment was  noticed. 

I  eannot  conclude  this  analysis  without  deprecating  any  severe 
criticism  on  the  part  of  those  Tartar  scholars  who  may  be  induced  to 
go  over  it;  it  might  have  been  more  prudent  to  publish  as  good  an 
engraving  of  the  inscription  as  I  could  get  from  the  casts,  and  to  leave 
it  to  them  to  read  and  decipher;  but  having  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  the  work,  I  was  unwilling  that  it  should  be  altogether  lost;  now 
and  then  a  good  guess  has  perhaps  been  made,  but  I  have  all  along 
laboured  nnder  the  difficulty  of  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  languages  compared,  and  the  absence  of  those  aids  which  are 
numerous  enough  in  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  and  Semitic 
classes,  but  are  hardly  to  be  procured  in  those  which  are  allied  to  that 
nnder  oonsideration.  # 
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which  is  without  a  doubt  Y^^  ^^  J^y,  I  read  iira,  "I  placed,** 
with  some  doubt;  I  find  the  same  word  in  III.  45,  xri.  21,  23,  but 
in  neither  instance  is  the  sentence  quite  positive;  Onnaid  being 
put  in  the  genitive  case,  while  Tanaitis  .and  Mithia  are  without 
this  distinction,  seem  to  call  for  such  a  construction,  though  the 
frequent  addition  of  the  genitive  particle  in  this  inscription,  where 
the  word  is  certainly  not  in  the  genitive  case,  must  leave  some 
doubt.  The  characters  after  ahatana  probably  make  a  postposi- 
tion; but  I  read  them  very  doubtfully,  and,  as  read,  they  are  not 
like  any  hitherto  found.  Yu^  for  Hu,  "  I,"  is  read  with  oonfi- 
dence,  because  the  substitution  has  been  found  elsewhere^  though  not 
in  the  pronoun.  Varpita,  "  all,**  may  be  compared  with  varrUa  and 
varpafafa,  occurring  elsewhere.  Of  the  close  of  the  inscription  I  can 
make  nothing  at  all,  nor  can  I  even  separate  the  letters  with  any 
confidence:  the  reading  set  down  in  the  transcript  may  be  varied 
almost  ad  libitum. 

The  following  transUition  of  the  whole  inscription  is  suggested  as 
not  very  far  from  the  truth,  though  incomplete : 

"  Says  Artaxerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of 
the  country,  the  king  of  this  earth,  the  son  of  King  Darius : — Darius 
was  the  son  of  King  Artaxerxes,  Artaxerxes  was  the  son  of  King 
Xerxes,  Xerxes  was  the  son  of  King  Darius,  Darius  was  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  the  Achasmenian.  Darius,  my  ancestor,  anciently  boitt 
this  temple,  and  afterwards  it  was  repaired  (?)  by  Artaxerxes,  my 
grandfather.  By  the  aid  of  Ormazd,  I  placed  the  efiigies  of  Tanaitis 
and  Mithra  in  the  temple.  May  Ormazd,  Tanaitis,  and  Mithra  pro- 
tect me,  with  the  [other]  gods  (?),  and  all  that  I  have  done ** 

No.  19. 

Hu  Irtakiksassa,  Ko  irsarra,  Ko  Ko-fa-inna,  Tariyavans  Koaa-na 
I      Artaxerxes,    king   great,     king     of  kings,  Darioa         king** 

>■  Sakrt. 
eon. 

This  is  perfectly  clear,  and  the  only  matters  requiring  remark  wiU 
be  the  singular  orthography  of  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  the  way  in 
which  "  king**  is  written  after  the  name  of  Darius,  proving  the  final 
as  of  the  word,  and  the  unusual  shape  of  the  ak^  ^^>>;  though  the 
letter  certainly  may  have  been  ^l5>  ^S  part  of  sakarri^  as  on  the 
preceding  inscription,  every  part  of  it,  except  the  two  first  wedges, 
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kkanuumi^iya.  ^  ^^^  ^]  ^  ^>-  ^f^  ^fy  I.  5; 
^t:  ^"^  ^  ^^  ^]^  ^^  I.  2.  ^'Hakhdmanifihiya," 
(Achnmenian).  The  spelling  is  different,  but  must  be  acci- 
dental, notwithstanding  the  difference  of  number  which  is 
expressed  in  Persian  by  a  change  in  the  termination.  The 
Inscriptions  of  Xerxes  have  the  same  variety,  and  some  insert 
t5YY  before  ^^'  In  the  Artaxerxes  Inscription  we  find 
||r  »^y  ^  S:t|   ]}   "Akamanapsa." 

tiva.  ][][^  ^|fc  y^y  I.  17,  25,  26;  III.  60.  "In,"  or  "among." 
Generally  expressed  in  Persian  by  the  locative  case :  in  I.  21  by 
aiara,  "  between,"  or  "  among." 

i^a.  I&  ^y  yy  This  root  must  imply  "large:"  dtfos-niy 
III.  S7,  represented  the  Persian  danautuva,  IV.  76,  "may  he 
enlarge  thee,"  "prosper  thee;"  Sanskrit    TfH,    "to  extend;" 

iAfaihka^  v.  17-18,  is  duriya,  "wide,"  "extended;"  a  sort  of  passive 
participle  from  the  same  root,  made  by  the  termination  kka,  or 
else  an  adverbial  form  made  by  ikka.  In  xvi.  13-4,  it  is  replaced 
by  !fc  SI  »^y,  and  in  xi.  17-8;  xiii.  7;  and  xv.  8,  by 
^^y  yj  •^y;  I  have  supposed  those  words  to  be  awkward 
transcripts  of  the  Persian  wazarka,  "  great,"  though  no  sound  is 
proposed  for  feByT'  perhaps  an  error  of  transcription  may 
be  suspected:  xvii.  7  replaces  the  word  by  the  true  Scythic 
irsarra,  "great;"  and  in  vi.  9  we  find  irsanna,  a  word  not  found 
elsewhere,  but  containing  the  same  Ugrian  root,  er  or  ar, 
**  powerfuL" 
ta.  ^^  &y^y  vi.  9-10;  xi.  18;  xiii.  8.  This  word  occurs  in 
three  similar  passages,  and  it  precedes  a  name  in  each  case.  In 
vi.  Aia  Vistaiba  sakri;  in  the  others,  Ata  Tariyavatts  Sakri,  I 
am  inclined  to  read  it  "  father,"  "the  son  of  father  Hystaspes," 
"  the  son  of  father  Darius."  Nearly  all  the  Ugrian  tongues  have 
such  a  word,  atOy  atya,  or  atai;  but  there  is  no  corroboration  in  the 
Persian  text,  and  the  ordinary  Scythic  word  is  ^^y  ^y^y  ^yty^ 
attari,  "the  father,"  or  ^^  ^^^TT  l^""!!  "-^^^^^  ""^^ 
£ftther."  Possibly  2!^  ^T^T  ^^^  ^  ^  simple  appellative,  a 
sort  of  vocative,  or  the  difference  may  bo  orthographical  only,  a 
difference  of  usage  between  Behistun  and  Per»epolis,  such  as  we 
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find  in  some  other  words.    Ata  oan  hardly  be  a  termination  to 

the  preoeding  word  satanika,  as  the  charaoter  I|^  is  thought  to 

be  always  ased  as  an  initial. 
Atukannas.      ][][^   ,^y  I^  >-j:y  J^jy    11.53.     The  name  of  a 

months  lost  in  Persian  and  Babylonian. 
Atut.      Ifc    ,^T    t^5T     L-  4-5.      One  of  four  objects  made  by 

Darius,  preceded  by  the  distinctive  mark  >-.      As  there  is  no 

Persian  copy  of  this  inscription,  there  is  no  source  known  to  me 

from  which  its  meaning  may  be  discovered. 

Atarrivan.  JJ^  ^^<  "^V^i,  ^  ^^-  ^T;  HI.  17,  33,  44,  Ac. 
''  Followers.*'  In  Persian,  anushiyd.  It  is  always  acoompanied 
by  the  possessive  niiavi,  "  his." 

Ahinahira.  ][][^  ^T  ""^T  A  ^^TT""  ^'  ^^'  "-^mb^i" 
father  of  Natitabirus,  or  Nititbaal.  The  beginning  only  of 
the  name  is  found  in  the  Persian  text,  and  the  Scythic  is  not  very 
clear;  but  the  Babylonian  version  is  plainly  TI  Syy"  mT-  ^k**^ 
Haniria. 

Avak.  K^  T^T  ^^^  ^^'  ^2.  Apparently  the  equivalent  of 
the  obscure  Persian  chit/akarma,  which  may  mean  *'  my  poont- 
sion ;"  if  so,  avak  would  bo  a  verbalized  pronoun,  a  sort  of  form 
not  uuknown  to  the  Ugrian  tongues :  "  become  mine.** 

Avi.  ][][^  ^^^  I.  41 ;  II.  5,  Ifi,  20,  <fec.  "  There."  Peraian 
awadd.  In  II.  55,  avi-mar  probably  means  "from  thenoe.**  The 
Magyar  awy  in  ami^y  and  amarra,  "  thereto,"  is  connected  with 
this  word. 

Avasir.  ][][^  J*-  ?yyy  II.  7, 17;  III.  93.  The  PernMi  equivalent 
is  adakiya,  which  is  very  doubtfully  rendered  by  BawlinaoD 
"  only/'  "  a  little."  I  make  it  rather  a  conjunction,  and  conneet 
it  with  vasni  "  then,"  vasits^in,  '^  after."  The  primary  significatioo 
will  then  be  ''when,"  or  ''after  that,"  and  the  secondaiy 
''whereas."  The  clauses  in  which  it  occurs  are  ILu  atatir 
Affarti  inkanna  sennigafy  "as  I  was  friendly  to  the  Susiane,"  11.7; 
avasir  inni  arir,  "when  he  could  not  withstand,"  II.  17;  avoair 
Yof  appi,  Sfc.y  "  as  these  men  aided  me,  do  thou,  0  king,  &voor 
them,"  III.  93. 

Am.  ][][(:  ^yy^  111.  79.  The  wonis  arikka  am  in  thii  place 
are  clearly  the  Pcrnian  wordn  arika  aham,  **l  wa«  a  heieUc,* 
transcribed,  and  not  translated. 
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Anamakkaa.  ^iz  ^^^  yjgy  ^^^  ^^  H.  19,  43;  III.  26. 
The  month  '^  Anamaka^'^hich  Colonel  Rawlinson,  with  great 
probahility,  makes  the  intercalary  month.  In  a  Babylonian 
calendar  recently  communicated  to  me  by  that  gentleman,  the 
month  correspondiDg  with  Anamaka  coincides  nearly,  as  be 
informs  mo,  with  the  winter  solstice.  It  is  preceded  in  the  same 
calendar  by  the  month  answering  to  Atriyatiya ;  and  as  in  the 
Jewish  calendar  the  intercalary  month  is  always  preceded  by 
AdaVy  which  may  be  connected  etymologically  with  Atriyatiya, 
a  possible  derivation  of  one  from  the  other  may  be  inferred.  The 
last-mentioned  Babylonian  character  is  read  by  Colonel  Rawlinson 
kan,  and  it  corresponds  in  time  with  one  of  the  months  called  by 
the  Syrians  Kanun;  this  may  not  perhaps  be  a  mere  accidental 
coincidence. 

Anirachitu.  |[|[^  J?|  ^^TT*"  ^TTT  ^>^T  ^^'  ^^»  corresponds 
with  the  kdma  aha  of  the  Persian,  1.  38.  It  must  be  a  verb,  in 
the  first  person  singular,  '^  I  desired.**  If  the  second  letter  were 
►yyy,  the  word  would  look  more  probable,  arrachitu^  and  bo  allied 
to  arikkiy  the  Persian  kamana.  Perhaps  chitu  may  mean  "thus." 
See  "  Yechitu." 

Ariiya.  ^t:  ^^^  ^  ^ff  I.  13.  "Hariva"  (Ariana).  Takes 
fa  in  the  plural.     See  "  Arriya,** 

Arikka.  ]]t:  >.yyy^  ^yy^  •^y  m.  79;  lii.  24.  see  "Am," 
above.  The  same  word  appears  to  be  converted  into  a  verb, 
arikkasy  ''became  wicked,**  in  I.  25.  The  cast  is  indistinct;  but 
I  believe  the  restoration  is  positive :  the  Persian  is  arika  abava, 

Ariki.     {][^   -TTy<    <Ty^      1.42,78  \        -Faithful" 

Arikki.    }]t:  i^yyy^  >.yy^    <yy^     H.  13, 54}    ^^^^  kamana. 

Arir.  ][Jt:  >-yyy^  Jyyy  H.  17.  The  Persian  and  Babylonian 
both  lost.  I  do  not  know  a  meaning;  it  is  barely  possible  that 
it  may  be  connected  with  artaky  and  that  it  may  signify  ''he 


Arakka.  ][][^  It^'^'^T  ^T  ^^^'  ^^»  ^®»  **'  *^»  ^®'  "  Aiacus." 
The  Persian  Arakha. 

Arakkatarris.  ]]t:  ]C^^f  ^]  y<  ^]]](^  t<^  I.  27. 
"  Arakadrish;**  name  of  a  mountain. 

Almoin!.  K^  ^^y^  ^  K!  *  '  '  ^  ^^-  ^'^'^'  ^^^  ^^^^^' 
fully  read,  and  meaning  uncertain;  the  last  letter  may  be  part  of 
the  word  vasni. 
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Assina.      }}t:   t<^   {J^    ^^f     I.  56,  58,  63  i         "Atrina.' 

Asina.        Yjt^   ^]^   ^t^]     C.  J     A  proper  name. 

The  representation  of  the  Persian  tr  bj  as  is  here  well  marked. 
See  "  Chitra,"  Ac. 

Assiyatiyas.  }}t:  t<^  <y-  B^Jt  ^I^  ^f^f  -^Tf  ^  70; 
II.  84.  The  month  "Atriyatiya,"  probably  December.  See 
"  Anaroakkas/'  supra.  The  resemblance  of  sound  of  the  Coptic 
month  Alhyr  may  suggest  a  comparison  with  Atngatkfa;  that 
month  corresponds  now  more  nearly  with  Norember,  but  the 
Egyptian  year  was  anciently  yague. 

Asaka.      JJ^   H   ^1     xvi.  13-4,  and         ) 

I  «f  Great." 
Asakarra.      yfc   y!   ^^   *^!^TT*"     xviii.  1  j 

Probably  a  transcript  of  the  Persian  tcazarka, 
Ayuttafa.  J{^  ^]]^  ^f  "^^ff  ^^z'ff^  II.  78,  85;  III.  34. 
''Became.'"  The  phrase  is  identical  in  the  three  instanoei^— 
Tahiyahus  Ilunina  ayuitafa,  "the  province  became  mine/*  in 
Persian,  Daliyamh  matui  ahava.  It  is  a  plural  verb  (see  Oram., 
p.  89),  and  may  perhaps  be  connected  immediately  with  tlie 
verb  substantive  yutta, 

Itaka.  ^r  Jg>-yy  >^y  II.  15,  54,  63,  70,  75,  82;  III.  9,  32» 
45.     "  With."     In  Persian,  huhl 

Ihutiyas.  ^5:  ^\\]  "^j^  ^^f^  ^ff  HI.  1.  "YutiyC  a  pro- 
vince of  Persia.     I  am  not  sure  that  the  word  is  not  written 

E^r>  ^TTT  i^  ^^  -'TT 

Ivaka.  ^^  ]^y  >^y  I.  28,  57,  60;  II.  6,  });  III.  2.  •*  Ho 
arose."  The  form  is  neuter  contin  native,  and  it  may  generally  be 
rendered  "arising."      See   Grammar,  p.   83,  87.      In   Persian, 

Vihtpatatii. 

lyauiia.  ^tL  ^^f^  ^  ►::y  I.  11-2.  "Ionia."  In  the  Naksh-i- 
Rustani  Inscription,  Yauna^  vi.  23,  24. 

A  word  beginning  with  ^^,  in  I.  2J),  must  mean  "brother."  I 
nhould  like  to  roa<i  it  ^^  uk\  in  analogy  with  the  Zyrian  tok^ 
which  has  the  same  value;  but,  though  faint,  the  charaotor  is 
-*^rtainl y  ^^ . 
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Umuvmrka.  ^  ^5^  ^Ti*^  ^T  ^''  ^^'  ^^®  ^^^^  restoration  I 
cmo  soggeety  and  in  sound  resembling  exactly  the  Babylonian 
Humwarga  ^^  >^  JT^y  Jf^^  -<^>^;  but  the  conclud- 
ing T^YTY  renders  it  doubtful. 
Uri.  ^  •^yyy^  "  ^o  declare;*  "  to  make  known."  The  Persian 
ifliMffkiy  allied  to  Sanskrit  ^1^,  which  has  the  signification  of 

^' relating,"  or 'describing  ;'^  at  least  in  some  of  its  compounds. 
Uriiy  in  III.  67,  may  be  the  indicative,  and  in  1.  73  the  impera- 
tiYe;  urinra,  III.  71,  is  probably  a  passive,  but  I  do  not  clearly 
understand  in  what  grammatical  form  the  word  is  written. 

£,  in  I.  d5|  looks  like  a  separate  word,  but  it  is  unintelligible  to  me. 
Ea.       t^    Vl^     I*  18.     May  be  the  beginning  of  a  word,  meaning 

'Spanish,''  but  the  rest  is  lost;  and  it  is  unusual  to  find  a  elsewhere 

than  as  an  initial  letter. 

Efi4»i.      t^    T^TTT     ^T*"    ^"  ^'     ^"®  ^^  ^^®  ^*^°'  objects  made  by 

Darius,  but  not  preceded  by  the  distinctive  sign.     See  '^  Afut.*' 
Eva.     CTT  T^l'     Maybe  a  postposition  in  the  Window  Inscription, 

No.  10.  I  think  t:ff  ^B]]"^  ^^  ^^'-  11»  »»  ^f{  ^]  ]^ 
^ta-va*,  "the  portal;"  in  Persian,  dvvarfhi, 
Evitu.  ^  ^^^  ,^y  "  To  deprive,"  "  dispossess."  Evituva, 
I.  44,  "  I  deprived ;"  evifus,  I.  34,  "  he  deprived ;  rvitusfi,  I.  33, 
"he  had  deprived;*'  evitu»ra,  I.  37,  "  he  would  deprive."  Evap- 
fusfa,  I.  49,  "  he  deprived  them,"  is,  I  think,  ev*ap  ttt^ta,  with 
ap,  "  them,"  inserted;  if  this  is  correct,  evifu  must  be  a  compound 
verb,  very  unlike  anything  Ugrian,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  We 
have  twa,  "  I  became,"  q,  vid.  If  evilusatuvan,  of  I.  35,  signi- 
fies "  he  did  as  he  liked,"  it  must  be  altogether  a  different  word; 
but  the  Persian  text,  from  which  that  meaning  is  derived,  is  by 
no  means  certain :  evifusa  is  in  form  like  chiyasa,  and  the  phrase 
may  signify  "after  ho  had  taken  them  away;"  but  we  have  no 
other  similar  case. 

BapUu.  ^y  ^y*-  ^y  1.71,  79;  111.39,43;  "Babylon."  In 
I.  72,  80;  II.  1 ;  III.  46,  47,  preceded  by  >-  "  in  Babylon."  With 
fa,  in  I.  10,  61,  62;  III.  38,  59,  "Babylonians."  Bapilu-rlir, 
III.  51;  and  Bapilu-rray  I.  59,  "a  Babylonian." 
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Bakapikna.       ^    ^]     t^*^     •"TT^ 

Bakapuksa.        ^^     i^^     ^^    ^^ 
Ba^abuksha. 

Bagayatis.      ^f  >-]]^^   ^  ^"^  i<^ 
"  Bagayadish."  - 1  hare  no  clue  to  the  season. 

Baksis.      ^T  ^^  <y^  ^     L13;    11.85  Ug^^. 

Baiktams.      ^   ^]]^   ^f-   -yyy<   ^     vi.  17  j 

Batin.  ^y  ^]tz  ^g^  11.  45;  III.  28.  "A  proTOioe,"  "district- 
In  Persian  dahyaush,  used  as  the  designation  of  a  district  named. 
When  the  Persian  word  is  employed  to  mean  a  proyince  in  a 
larger  sense,  the  Scjthic  transcribes  the  word  without  trans- 
lating it. 

Batar.  ^y  ^'^  1.72;  III.  80.  "WhenC?)"  The  meaning  is 
very  doubtful ;  in  I.  72,  the  clause  is  hatar  >r  BapUu  inh<du  m 
pugaUa,  and  the  Persian  niust  signify  ''  when  I  approached  [or 
reached]  Babylon;"  but  the  passage  is  mutilatedi  and  the  word 
following  Babylon  in  the  Persian  is  gone.  In  III.  80,  the  Persian 
and  Babylonian  afford  no  help,  and  the  Scythic  inscription  b 
mutilated  and  uncertain. 

Barusanam.  ^Y  ^yj[|  ^^  ►-^l  ^TT^  xi.  16  (probably  an  error 
of  the  copier  for  haru^ananam).  Replaces  the  more  usual  parru' 
fananam,  q,  v, 

Barsa.  ^j  Jy^  Y  xv.  13.  "Persepolis."  The  preceding  >-, 
the  demonstrative  pronoun,  and  the  postposition,  >-  Barga  ye  tWy 
quite  justify  the  rendering  of  Rawlinson,  "  in  this  Persepolisy"  or 
''in  this  Persia."  I  rather  prefer  Persia,  the  Babylonian  copy 
having  >^  1i^  'ty  ^Y^yyy  ,  with  the  determination  of  countiy, 
not  city.  The  correction  of  Oppert,  ''  avec  cette  Perse,  aid6  par 
ce  peuple  perse,"  is  shewn  to  be  inadmissible. 

Balu.      ^y    >^y     1.72.     See  "Inbalu." 

Baluikvassa.  ^^  >^]  '^]]^  ]'^  }}  1.52,53.  "laboured;" 
hamatakshiya  in  Persian.  Both  words  are  faint  and  onoertain. 
In  III.  81,  there  is  a  word  which  I  am  inclined  to  read  heUum- 
parrustay  in  Persian  hamntahshatd,  ''he  laboured;**  although  the 
first  letter  is  very  faint,  as  much  like  «a  as  6a,  and  the  next 
rather  more  like  ^^T  fu  than  ^^T  b. 


^•;y 


-v  f :.  k: 


n.  2t  *!.  »-  ^K  «:   Zl   *-      T^is  w>-c*i 

«ai  fnkmiuj  /^nr. 

jfhanpaaeaL  vikk  a»  acre  o.-iii3&7cit  f-rcatL 
IWnHT  •-^▼▼.^   .^V    L-  5-    Tlis  ^.'^rvi  sar  sir^'.rT 

jel  mo  dae  to  the  exact  BKa&i::;. 

.-<   Yfcnr   5^f   f5:Tn    HI.  4-\      -  ner  wxrr^  *i*^v.  ' 
I  apfMientlj  ajariWi.    Pr-jJi^trc,  I.  «>S,  "  Imvtr^  *l3i5K»'* 
"altadced."     PersxAn  kf?:. 
'fdwla.'*    See"Pbi£i." 
PirtikiaWana-     ^<   '-▼^   >-^^    ^V  ^T   ^j;?  n.  73.     Wi^^w 
''FMlignhmn^"'    tee    "Patigran'*  of  Ammianu*,      5h\^  iVIowol 
Bawliiieoii^s  note.  p.  t. 
hte.       »-<   •-^Y     I-  21.       The  rKiain;:  i^;  iloubiful,  bm  iho  uu>ai\ 
ing  pTobablj  "I  obtained."     Id  II.  oT.  t?r,  if  I  aivulo  ih^  wot\N 
eonectlj  it  wUl  mean    •  I  affixed  T  atrur^Csi  V  /m/««,  •»  |  uU«v\) 
liiiii  on  the  cro69.     See  also  I.  68. 

ftU.  »-<  ^y  III.  4R,  60.  '•  Battles :"  but  tho  stHvnd  loUorU 
doubtfdl.  See  "pavas."  The  Scythie  tuti^  •mo  kill.**  niav 
poeriblj  bare  some  connection  with  thi$  wont. 

Pirthmpis.  •-<  y^  ^y*^  t^yy  L.  lO.  M<>ainiur  uiuvrlniu; 
and  Tery  possibly  the  pn  may  ho  the  ca«e-endin^  of  tbo  wonl 
preceding. 

P^tha&ti.  ^  y^  y-yyf  ^y^  I.  ««.  •^nicyhiulnrrivt^d;* 
aukatafd in  Persian;  but  the  Scythic  roatlin^  is  rcry  doubtful. 

Pfchutiya.  .-<  5:yyy  "-yC  ^  vi.  25.  ThisisthouMuitobviou* 
restoration  of  the  name,  and  the  most  nearly  rrsemblinff  thn 
Persian  Fuiiyd  and  Babylonian  BahuM,   Nothing  is  a<lded  but  tlio 
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crook  after  the  first  wedge.  The  reading  of  *^Y  ^Wf  ^Y>:  ^^ 
requires  more  alteration,  and  does  not  so  oloselj  render  the  other 
texts. 

Pahuranra.  >-<  tz^^  "^^TT*^  *^T  '^^11'^  111.67.  "Thou 
mayest  peruse ;"  P.,  patiparasahya.  Paranra,  in  III.  71,  *'  he 
may  peruse/'  is  not  so  clear;  the  P.  has  there  patiparascUiya. 

Pavas.  >-<  y>-  Ti.  38.  "  Battles."  (?)  Is  this  the  same  as  the 
uncertain  >^<  ^Y  ahove  ?  The  Babylonian  version  may  oonn- 
tenance  it. 

pdkiva.   i-<  ^jiy^  ^yy^  y^y  m.  47-8,  ee,  09, 77.  "  in 

all  times."  The  termination  va,  "m,'*  induces  me  to  accept 
Opperfs  translation  of  the  Persian  equivalent  'h4xmahy6iyd  ikrada, 
though  still  with  some  doubt. 

Pasta.  >-<  J:<yy  ^>-yy  v.  3,  4,  5,  6.  "He  hath  made."  Persian 
add ;  in  vi.  2,  we  have  taita, 

Fabak.  y^yyy  ^y  ^^*^  m.  72,  82.  We  have  ye  ni  fahak 
inni  yuitaky  in  the  first  place,  and  Idak  inni  Tbhahra  in  the 
second ;  the  first  may  be  one  word  with  ni,  and  is,  I  think,  a 
passive  or  middle  verb;  the  second,  with  y,  probably  means  "a 
tyrant;**  but  the  Persian  and  Scythic  texts  are  both  defective. 

Fanifa.  y^yyy  ^»-  y^yyy  H.  7.  This  is  the  only  word  not 
clearly  legible  in  the  second  column,  and  unluckily  both  the 
Persian  and  Babylonian  equivalents  are  lost;  it  appears  to  be  a 
plural  participle,  and  may  signify  "fearing,"  as  suggested  by 
Colonel  Rawlinson ;  or  it  may  be  "moved,"  "uiged,"  op  "in- 
fluenced."   See  "  Tanifa." 

Pi.      ^y*".     Relative  particle.     See  Grammar,  p.  76. 

Pifa-pi.  ^y*^  y^yyy  ^y*^  m.  72,  may  be  irpifa^i,  and  most 
signify  "who  were  before  reigning,**  or  something  of  the  same 
import. 

Pikti.  ^]>'  >-yy^  "-y^  n.  17;  m.  28,  &c.  "A  helper.-  In 
xviii.  4,  Pikfa  may  be  a  mere  orthographic  difference,  op  there 
is  perhaps  some  grammatical  change. 

Pinti.  ^y*"  ^^^  ^y^  ^'  ^^'  ^  ^®^y  uncertain  and  matilated 
word. 
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Pirka.  ^^  ►m  ^T.  Follows  the  name  of  the  month  in  every 
case  bnt  II.  47^  where  the  end  of  the  month  is  expressed  without 
figures.  As  the  Persian  omits  in  this  case  the  words  thahatd  aha, 
which  are  found  in  every  other  instance^  Pirka  may  signify 
''then  it  was;"  the  Babylonian  appears  to  have  no  equivalent. 

Pi>.  t^y-  y^  vi.  47.  This  may  be  ^]^*-  y^.  It  means 
"path."     V.,pathim, 

Pugatta.  ^>-  '^TT'"^  ^T  ^"^TT  ^-  "^^^  '^^^  "  ^  arrived." 
The  Persian  is  mutilated  in  both  cases,  but  enough  remains  to 
show  that  the  words  were  not  alike.  The  Scythic,  in  1.  79,  is  by 
no  means  clear. 

Puttana.  ^^  ^J  I^TT  '^T  ^* '^'^-  "  I  <!«>▼<  or  something 
similar.     Persian  defective. 

Putraska.  j^.-  ^J  yl^  •2=1  I.  78;  II.  54;  III.  13.  "  Having 
gone,  marched.*'  This  verb  and  the  preceding  puttana  may  be 
from  the  same  root,  put,  ''to  go/'  with  the  causative  ta  in  the 
former :  putta,  "  cause  to  go.'* 

Puinkita.  ^^  ^^^  ^^y^  ^y^j  II.  47.  Fuinkifa'^a,  "at 
the  close,"  va  being  the  postposition.  The  Babylonian  ^/^> 
"  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month,"  1.  56,  proves  the  rendering. 

Pflrrpis.  >-y  5=y»-  ^yy  m.  43.  "He  captured."  The  word  may 
hefarpis;  I  should  like  to  make  it  qfpis,  bnt  the  first  character 
will  hardly  do,  and  the  Babylonian  version  has  "made prisoners." 

Pkrthuva.  >-y  >^^y  y^y  I.  12;  II.  3;  vi.  17.  "Parthia." 
Takes  the  plural  fa  in  the  two  first  tsases.  FarthuvoM 
►-y   $^^y  y^  in  H.  es,  69,  71,  75,  78. 

Parraka.  >-]  "^^TT"^  '^f  ^^^-  ^*-  -P«*y«j  ^^^  "»  ^'^ll"  >» 
Persian,  but  the  Scythic  has  aff,  "  a  town."  The  first  letter  may 
be  ^][,  the  second  is  quite  gone,  the  third  is  pretty  clear. 

Pkrrasta.     i^y   yy^   ^"^Tf     ^^^-  ®^-     S®®  " Baluikvasfa." 

Parsan.     i^y   ^(^    I.  1,  5,  10,  30,  34;  II.  2,  5,  12;  III.  2,  7,  8, 19, 

35.     "  Persia." 
Pbrsar.     y>-    ^i^yyy.     «A  Persian."     FoUowed  by  Jcir  in  II.  14, 

38,  80;  III.  6,  52.     Followed  by  ra  in  III.  21-2,  57,  90,  91,  92. 

Jbrpis.      5:][  ^y>-   t^yy.     See  "Parpis." 
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Fartiya.  ^J  >'^  g^y  I.  23,  24,  28,  38,  39;  III.  2,  9,  20,  49, 
57-8,  93.     "  Smerdifi."     Persian  Bardiya, 

Farvana.  ^  Y^T  ^X^  I.  16.  I  read  doubtfully  in  this  passage 
anuvas  farvana,  *'  bj  day  and  night ;''  but  the  wprds  are  muti- 
lated, and  the  division  quite  uncertain. 

Farraka.     ^][  '^^IT'^   '^]'     See  "Parraka." 

Farrata.     tz}  '-^>-    ^^-fl     H.  79.     "Fnida"  (Phraates). 

Farravataram.  ^f  ^^f^  ^]  '^^]]  '^^IT'"  ^!T^  ^-  ^^-^' 
Transcript  of  the  Persian  framdtaram,  "  a  lawgiver."  In  xv. 
we  find  Jramattaram,  and  in  xvi.  Jramatarana,  but  the  copies  are 
probably  erroneous,  particularly  the  last. 

Farrawantim.  ^J  •^^tf'^  ^^^  ^  "^"^  ^11^  vi-27.  A  possible 
correction  of  Westergaard's  ^|[  *"^TT^  ^TT^  ^T*"  T^^TT*^' 
and,  if  so,  it  will  be  a  transcript  of  the  Persian  paravadinh 

Farruvartis.     ^J   ^yyy    t'fl^'  '"f^  ^^     III.  53.     "Fiavartish" 

(Phraortes),  a  Median. 
Farruirsarra&ba.     ^    ^yyy     J|yy    ^     ^    '^^TT'^    T^TTT    ^T 

II.  24,  32,  40,  44;  III.  27.     ''Assembling."    Plural  participle; 

fa  makes  the  plural,  and  ha  is  gerundiaL     In  II.  28,  ap  replaces 
fa.     Irsarra,  "  great,"  is  perhaps  a  component  part  of  this  word, 

which  is  always  accompanied  by  rrva  ftnnifay  meaning  together, 

'Hhey  assembling  returned  to  him;**  in  FeTBiBJihagafnaidparaUd. 

Farsatanika.  ^][  Y  ^*^TT  ^  ^^T  ^'  ^®'  ^-  ^(^^ 
Farsatintka.  ^][  Y  *-y^  Jyy  ^^^  xi.l8;  xv.9;  xvi.l4 
Farsattinika.      ^    Y    try  >-yt:    Jyy  ^^     xrii.  7-8 

Farsattintka.      ^    Y    ^^  '"I^    ^  •^T    ^"- ® 

This  represents  the  disputed  Persian  apiya,  which  I  believe 
to  be  connected  with  the  Qreek  awo,  '^from;"  or  perhaps  with 
the  Sanskrit  ^S[mf  of  which  the  primary  signification  is  ''to 
reach;**  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  so  often  repeated  at 
the  close  of  all  the  introductory  passages,  will  be  "  king  of  this 
great  earth,  far  and  wide,*  instead  of  the  "far  and  near"  of 
Benfey,  who  is  followed  by  Oppert  Satanlkay  in  vi.  36,  37,  has 
certainly  the  meaning  of  "extent,**  "distance;**  and  in  vi.  9, 
Westergaard  has  gi^en  uiiamUM  for  the  nsoaXJinrmtmiika,  though 


"Par,** 

"wide,** 

'extended.* 
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an  error  may  be  tuspected  here,  the  perpendicular  wedge  having 
been  ponibly  copied  instead  of  ^.  Still  I  believe  the  words 
ara  oonnected.    See  ^  Satantka.'* 

P^^  We  have  the  word  J:<::<^<  ^f^  ^"-fy,  which  I  have 
called  pa$9ankiia,  in  I.  46,  4U,  52 ;  the  impression  is  faint  in 
eveiy  case;  the  Persian  equivalent  seems  to  be  avdsidj/amf  *^l 
ertabUahed.** 

^P.    Cty.     "Them,"  before  a  verb.     See  Grammar,  p.  71. 

A^pliMuyakka.  tt^  ^  ^>-  g^  >.^^  ^J  xviii.  3.  This  is 
certMflly  a  transcript  of  a  Persian  word  apaniyaka,  "&  remote 
ancestor,"  from  the  preposition  apa  and  niyaket^  ''a  grandfather.*' 
See  "Niyakka"  below. 

Apitt,  appin,  apin,  &c.  tt^  ^Y"  E^^.  "These,"  "them."  See 
Qiammar,  pp.  71,  73.  In  III.  61,  appi  certainly  seems  to 
signify  ''a  god,**  without  the  celestial  determinative  an  (see 
''Annap;")  but  the  passages  are  mutilated  in  all  the  three 
languages. 

AppmL  tt^  5ry-  !yy.  "Constituted,"  "appointed."  Usually 
combined  with  the  verb  yutt<i,  I.  10;  11.  14,  61,  80;  III.  21,  40. 
The  Persian  equivalent  is  always  understood,  and  in  III.  30,  it  is 
onderstood  in  the  Scythio  also.  In  II.  8,  it  is  joined  with  tirhti, 
instead  of  yutt a,  ''who  had  been  named  th^ir  leader.*'  In  II.  58, 
appint  is  joined  with  some  unknown  words,  in  a  sentence  of 
which  the  Persian  is  lost. 
Appir.  tty  ^**"  ►W.  In  I.  60,  the  word  appears  wholly  super* 
fluoos,  but  must  signify  "to  them,**  the  Babylonians.  In  III.  94, 
it  may  have  a  similar  meaning. 

Appoka.  ^y  ^^  >^y  1.7.  "Before,**  "heretofore."  Jppuka 
is  followed  by  the  indefinite  ta  in  I.  47,  51,  52,  meaning  "at  any 
previous  time.** 

Appattn.  t£:y  ^(p  ^^y  III.  81,  82,  83-4.  Always  followed 
by  ikkimma*;  the  combination  may  mean  "utterly,**  but  the 
passages  are  defective,  and  in  Persian  almost  entirely  gone. 

Appatna.     K:y  C:^^  »-C:y     1-47.     See"Anchiya." 

Appo.     t^tiy  ^       "who,"  "which."     See  Grammar,  p.  74. 

O  2 
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Apvatas.  Hz]  j^y  ^'^Tl  ^TT  "'  ^^'  '^^'  ^^'  Always  joined 
with  battle,  and  must  mean  "  he  fought"  The  verb  may  be  vafa, 
and  op  the  pronoun ;  but  I  rather  think  we  have  ap  with  the 
postposition  va,  and  the  verbal  ending.     See  p.  1 10. 

A  pin.     ^Y  ^^^.     The  same  as  "  Appin." 

Apr.      Y  >f:Y   >rff     I.  28.     Seethe  note  on  the  passage,  in  p.  100, 

Afpi.      «-  ^y«-.     "To  kill,"  "defeat." 

ITu  afpi,  "I  slew,"  I.  76;  II,  53.    AJpiya,  idem,  I.  44;  III.  49. 
JJpis,  "he  killed,"  I.  24,  &c.;  "  they  killed,"  II.  8,  &e. 
A/pis,  imperative,  III.  23. 
j^is^anka,  "defeat  thou,"  II.  23,  39;  "defeat  ye,"  II.  15,  62; 

III.  41.     Where  the  command  is  given  to  a  man  by  name, 

we  have  q/pM-ni-imnka,  11.  82;  m,  "thou,"  shewing  that 

vanka  is  a  separate  particle. 
j^pis^ij  "  may  he  smite  thee,"  III.  76,  88. 
AJpik,  I.  32;  qfinka,  I.  24,  "he  was  kUled." 
Afpipa , .  ,  (►^  ^Y^   ►--<  .  .  .  ^Y ),  a  mutilated  word,  which 

may  signify  "  desirous  of  death." 

Affarti.  ^^  ^][  *-yC  II.  7.  "  The  Susians."  So  written  twice; 
occurs  twice  with  I!^  in  the  line  preceding.     See  "  Afarti." 

Aftita.  ►•-  »-y^  ^IT  ^^^-  ^^'  '^^^  HaSkdita  of  the  Persian. 
See  Rawlinson's  Notes,  page  v.  I  should  like  to  read 
>"^y  ^y^  ^*"TT'  -^^*^^>  ^^^  *^®  initial  is  obscure;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  first  syllable  is  doubtful  in  Persian. 
In  Babylonian  the  word  is  lost. 

Aftiyavanyahi.      ►»-   ^-J^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^      I.  40-1.      I  believe 

this  is  a  transcript  of  the  Persian  patHfovahi^  I.  55, 
Aftuferti.      >^  >-^y  ^  >-yfc  vi.l7.    "Susiana."    See  "Afarti." 

Af?.  »-»-  ^  I.  72;  II.  5,  16,  50,  75;  III.  1,  8,  37.  "  A  town." 
The  Persian  equivalent  is  always  vardanam,  except  in  the  last 
instance,  where  it  is  dahyaush.  The  Ostiak,  Mordwin,  and 
Wogul  words  are  vash,  uzh,  osh,  vazhy  &o.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  may  be  connected  etymologically. 

Afvarris.    »-•-  ^^y^  "^TTT^  ^TT   ^^-  ^^'  ^^'  ^'^■^-  "  ^ 

fortress."     In  Persian  dida.      It  is  written  ajvarrus  in   L.  8. 
Magyar,  var  and  varoa^  "fort"  and  "  city." 
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Afchovm.  ►►  yyy^  ]^y  m.  82.  I  should  expect  a  verb  of 
the  third  penon  singulur  here^  meaning  perhaps^  ''he  injured;** 
bat  it  looks  more  like  a  first  person. 

Penu  >-yy»-  ►J^yy*-  n.  58.  "I  hanged."  The  Persian  (see 
Rawlinson*s  Notes,  p.  iv)  has  frdhajam.  The  Ostiak  pema  is 
''a  eroasy"  but  the  sound  given  to  the  first  character  is  quite 
oonjeeturaL    See  the  next  word. 

P«ri.  »-yy»-  »-Yyy^  H.  ^S,  es.  "Ears.-  Persian  ^wha.  The 
Zjriaa  word  is  peii;  the  Magyar^  Jul;  the  Mordwin,  pHe;  but 
the  sound  pe  being  onlj  a  guess,  the  analogy  is  more  than  doubt- 
fnL  Precisely  the  same  characters  occur  in  III.  68,  but  the  word 
cannot  be  the  same;  the  Persian  equivalent  is  hashiyam^  which 
has  not  been  interpreted;  it  maybe  ''a  report/'  ''narrative/'  "a 
thing  heard,**  and  so  fiur  connected  with  "  ears.** 

Pdie.  T>:  ^^^^^  ^*  ^'^'  ^^'  ^°<^>^^  ^^  ^^  cases,  in  reading 
as  well  as  in  meaning.  The  Persian  also  is  very  doubtful.  The 
most  probable  sense  is  perhaps  "  the  enemy.** 

Fori,  y^  *^yfyK  I-  24;  II.  12,  49,  &c.  "To  go."  Found  in  many 
forms:  pariya^  "I  went;**  paris,  "he  went;"  porik,  parikka, 
parifa,  &o.  &c  (see  Grammar).  I  believe  inporugat,  IL  50,  is 
from  the  same  root.  The  Cheremiss  root  por  or  pur  signifies  "  to 
enter;**  and  this  may  be  a  corroboration  of  the  sound  given  to 

y^- 

Kappissakanis.  .^y  ^y  ^y-  £<yy  Y  ^\  <>-  ::<yy  111.24. 

Xdpishkdnish.  Name  of  a  fort  in  Araobosia.  The  additional 
syllable  sa,  in  Kappism,  is  corroborative  of  Colonel  Rawlinson's 
conjecture,  as  to  the  compound  character  of  this  name. 

Kata-va.  •^y  ^y^y  y^y  I.  (46),  (49),  52.  Represents  the 
Persian  gdthwd.    See  "Atka.** 

Katbatukas.  ^y  t^  "^  i^S]  t!^  I.  12.  Katpartuka, 
>^Y  ^y  ^y  >"5y  ^y  vi.  22,  Both  forms  are  mere  trans- 
scripts  of  the  Persian  Katpatuka.  The  third  letter  in  vi.  22  may 
be  ^y,  making  Katbatuka. 

Kamai  »^y  ^yy^  y^  1-67.  A  word  very  doubtfully  read: 
may  mean  "a  ship"  or  "  boat^'*  and  be  thus  allied  to  the  kaba  and 
hap  of  the  Wogul. 
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Kani,  "  to  befriend."    See  "  Inkanni." 

Kara-ta.  ^^  •^^TT*^  ^^TT  I- ^' ^^-  "Time."  There  cannot 
be  mnch  doabt  that  we  hare  here  the  proper  division :  the  root 
is  kara,  allied  to  the  Magyar  kor;  to  is  the  indefinite,  as  in 
sasBo-ta.  The  takanuti  of  III.  87,  "  long  life/'  may  contain  the 
same  root. 

Kaik.  »^Y  >^YTfe  vi.  28.  I  make  nothing  of  this;  it  looks  like 
a  postposition,  and  may  be  o^nly  a  variation  of  the  next  word. 

Kik.  ^yy^  >-yY^  m.  7.  "After."  The  Persian /wi«i  has  this 
meaning;  the  Babylonian  lyrsion  is  "  with.*'  In  either  sense  we 
have  possibly  a  syllable  connected  with  the  Tartar  kik^  iki,  'Hwo." 

Kitinti.  ^yy]p  --yr  ^^  >-yfc:  m.  76,  so.  The  division  here 
must  be  kiti  inti,  "  be  it  to  thee,**  tit  tibi;  but  there  is  no  other 
example  of  the  word  kiti.     See  "  NYkti." 

Kituva.  /yy^  ^y  ]^y  H.  Se,  es.  «I  smote.-  We  have 
altogether  retakifuva,  in  both  instances;  I  think  it  is  the  first 
person  singular  of  a  verb,  but  it  may  be  a  noun  in  the  locative 
case. 

Kir.  ^yy^  Jyyy  v.  9.  "One."  The  occurrence  of  this  word  as 
an  equivalent  to  the  Persian  aivam,  the  Zend  aiva,  is  decisive  of  its 
being  a  numeral.  It  is  frequently  used  as  an  indefinite  article,  as 
the  numeral  is  used  in  French,  Italian,  German,  &c.  See  II. 
4,  9,  13,  22,  36,  38;  III.  51,  52.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  preceded 
by  the  sound  of  r,  as  in  JPanarkir,  Bapilurkirf  &c.,  "a  Persian,** 
**  a  Babylonian." 

Kukkannakan.     ^y^   fc:^    S^    >'t]  ^]  ^     H.  5.     «Ku- 

ganak^  "     Name  of  a  town  in  Persia. 
Kukta.     yy|g   ^^    ^"^yy*     "'^^  cherish,-  "preserve.- 
Kuktainta,  "thou  preservest,"  III.  86. 
KnktaSy  "  preserve  thou,"  the  imperative,  III.  85,  94. 
Kukti,  "I  favoured,"  I.  17-8;  III.  81.     I  should  have  expected 

kukta  or  kuktaya. 
Kuktaky  I.  19.     The  passage  is  imperfect,  but  the  word  certainly 

signifies  "  favoured"  or  "  preserved." 
Kukirtiy  III.  88.    The  word  is  not  clear,  but  the  value  is  the 

same  as  that  of  KuktainH  above. 

Kntis.  yy^^  *^y^  XSW  I.  16;vi.  15.  "They  brought."  The 
word  in  vi.  34,  which  is  doubtfully  read  hUvaiti,  is  no  doubt  from 
the  same  root;   both  arc  rendered  by  the  same  Persian  verb  bar. 
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Katki^urrakki.  i\^  ^}  J^}  ^jg^  ^^  f^^y  <X\% 
I.  46,  51.  '^  Had  been  taken  awaj."  This  is  obviously  a  parti- 
cipial forro,  and  the  mutilated  word  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph, 
1.  54,  looking  like  kuhtatwr .  .  .  must  be  a  form  from  the.  same 
root.     It  is  probably  connected  with  kutU. 

Kutta.  yy^  ^y  ^>-yy.  ^  And,"  "  also,"  passim.  Used  some- 
times alone,  sometimes  after  hiak,  I  hardly  see  any  difference 
between  hiak  and  kutta;  but  the  first  begins  a  sentence  fre- 
quently, which  the  latter  never  does. 

Kutvatti,  vi.  34.     See  "Kutis." 

Kuntarrus.  ^^  t^  y»^<  ^^  5^  II.  50.  Name  of  a  city 
of  Media :  Qudrush  in  Persian ;  Xunduru  in  Babylonian. 

Kuras.     yy^   ^y^    I.  39;  III.  50,  58,  93;  i.  1.     "Cyrus," 

Kus.  yyi^  J^yy.  «WhUe,''"until,"^M««».  May  be  allied  to 
the  Zyrian  kor,  and  Wotiak  ku,  which  have  the  same  significa- 
tion.   See  Matt.  zxi.  1. 

Kusi.  yy^  ^T*^  •  I  adopt  Westergaard's  rendering  of  this  word. 
Ku^itfa,  '*l  have  built,"  iii.  11-2;  ku^ik,  iii.  10,  ku^ika,  iii.  8,  15, 
''  built."  The  difference  between  ku^ik  and  ku^ika  may  be,  that 
the  first  conies  before  a  consonant,  and  the  other  precedes  a 
vowel ;  the  first  looks  more  remote  in  tense  than  the  last,  but  this 
is  unlike  Ugrian  usage,  and  not  so  probable  as  the  first  explana- 
tion. I  believe  that  traces  of  a  like  euphonic  principle  may  be 
found  in  the  Behistun  Inscription. 

Gauparva.     »-^»-<   ^]   ^^^     III.  90.     "Gaubaruva"  (Gobryas). 

Gaumatta.     >-J^<    ^'^^    ^^]    "^^^^     1.32-3,37,40,42,49, 

53,  55-6;  III.  49,  92-3.     "Gaumata." 
Gafar.     ^^yy^*^    ^]f     vi.  29.     The  word  wanted  here  should  signify 

"I  am;"  it  might  have  been  ^^yy^   ty*  the  root  of  the  verb 

"to  be."     In  parts  of  the  Behistun  Inscription  »*^  looks  like 

/,  where  the  cast  is  faint. 

Kanpuchiya.     S^   j^.-   ^yyy   ^^   1.22,23,2^,29,31,33,34. 

Kabujiya,  "  Cambyses.** 
Kantara.     ^^  %"-}]  ^^H""    ^i-  '^-     "Gandara"  (Qandaria). 

In   Column  I.   13,  the  Scythic  equivalent  fox  "Gandaria**  is 
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matilated:  nothing  is  now  left  but  the  tennmation  thatktf  and  the 
whole  word  was  in  all  probability  Parrt^MtmUkana,  as  in  Babylo- 
nian. 

Kantuw...  ^^  ^]  y^y  |^|  III. 28.  ^^Gadutava,"  name 
of  a  district.  The  first  letter  is  made  by  inadvertence  >||y,  and 
the  last  letter  is  quite  lost;  va  also  is  uncertain;  it  may  be  tu. 

Kannt.    See '' Inkannl** 

Karpi.  ^  ^y*-  UI.  62.  "The  hand."  Mordwin  ked,  Wotiak 
ki,  &c.  The  passage  is^  Auramasta  karpi  Hunina  va  appin 
yuita8y  '^  Ormasd  gave  them  into  my  hand."  The  poatpoeition 
va  comes  after  the  possessive  pronoun;  hardly  in  accordance 
with  Ugrian  usage^  though  we  have  just  such  a  construction  in 
II.  56,  66. 

Karkap.  ^  .^y  J^y  vi.  25.  The  people  called  "Kiakd,"  or 
'^  Karkd"  in  Persian ;  ap  makes  the  plural. 

Kartas.     ^    yy^y    I.  48.      Some  religious  office,  apparently  the 

TndnUfam  of  the  Persian. 
Karras.     ^;5   *"^yy*"   y!^    1.68.     Meaning  unknown ;  the  Perman 

is  defective,  all  that  is  left  of  the  equivalent  word  being  a9m.». 

Kara^.  ^  y^  I.  27.  "A  mountain."  The  Wotiak  yiirw?  is 
allied  to  this  word;  and  the  several  terms,  in  languages  of  all 
classes,  in  which  the  elements  y — r  and  k — r  occnr,  may  be 
etymologically  connected. 

Garmapataa.  ^y^^  y^y  i-<  yy^y  I.  31;  II.  76-7;  III  16. 
Name  of  a  month.     Probably  corresponds  with  July. 

Akka.  >-^--  ^y.  "Who,"  "he  who,"  "the."  See  Grammar, 
pp.  73,  74. 

Akkari.  >-^»-  t^]  ^^TTK  ^' ^^'  "Everyone."  Persian  irAuA- 
chii/a.  The  word  occurs  again  in  III.  82|  but  may  be  part  of  a 
larger  word  akkariukga :  the  Persian  is  very  defectivCj  and  gives 
no  help. 

ikka,  ikki.  j^yy^  .^y,  ,^yy^  <TTJ^-  ''^<  "»*>"  ^  ^ 

Grammar,  p.  64.  Is  used  in  combination  with  mar^  meaning 
"from"  **by,"  after  pronouns.  See  "ikkamar,"  vi.  14,  15; 
"ikkimar,"  II.  7,  11,  59. 
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Ikkimmas.     ►fl^   ^TT^   ^TT^   T*"'     See  "  Appattu,"  o«^^, 

Iktaka.      ^-ff^     ^^Ti     "^T    ^^^'  '^^'      -^PP^™  ^  ^  ^^^  ^auie 

word  as  taka  in  III.  87.     See  "  Takaraatinl." 
Ikairssa.     >-)]^    ^    ^  t^]]    Y    xv.  10,  17.     "Xerxes."    Is 

written  ^JT^    ^fe    ^-TYy    V    in  xii.  1. 

Ukbatarranma.  ^^  ^j  J*^  '"^TT'"  '^T  T^T  ^'  ^^• 
"  Upadarma,**  the  father  of  Atrinee. 

Ukku.  ^i^  yY^.  This  word  must  certainly  signify  "great."  It 
occurs  in  v.  17.:  Ko>-  Murun  ye  ukku  va,  "King  in  this  great 
earth:"  in  Persian,  JcsMyathi^a  ahydyd  bumiyd  vazarkdyd. 
In  the  Xerxes  inscriptions  the  phrase  occurs  without  va^  the 
small  wedge  before  mwwi  apparently  serving  as  an  equivalent. 
In  iii.  4  and  yi.  9  we  have  ukkwrarra.  The  same  word  occurs 
twice  in  L.  5,  as  epithets  of  two  substantives  of  unknown  signifi- 
cation, and  once  in  III.  80,  where  the  scope  of  the  passage  is  also 
very  uncertain. 

Ukga.     ^^    "^W^     "I-  S2.     See  "Akkari." 

Ko.  TTT^*  "  A  king,"  j3omm.  I  have  read  -Kb,  but,  for  reasons 
before  stated,  this  cannot  have  been  the  sound.  It  might  have 
been  khan,  and  I  think  I  should  have  so  written  it,  had  it  not 
occurred  in  the  forms  of  TTY^  J^  and  YTjE  Y^,  in  the 
Artaxerxes  Inscriptions.  The  word  takes^  in  the  plural,  which 
is  against  the  sound  of  both  k  and  s.  See  I.  6,  7,  8 ;  III.  60,  72. 
For  the  genitive  singular,  see  III.  23;  xviii.  1-2.  The  genitive 
plural  takes  fainna,  I.  1,  ii.  2,  and  all  the  Xerxes  Inscriptions; 
Mid  fairra,  in  v.  14,  vi.  7.  The  Artaxerxes  Inscription  has  mno- 
fa,  xviii.  1.  The  factive  Ko-va^  is  found  everywhere;  it  occurs 
without  vas  in  II.  80. 

Kovas.     yyyt:   y»-   1.7,9,21,45.      "Kingdom,"  "empire." 

Kwepoka.  »-yy^>-<]f  y^  »^y  11.58;  iii.  23.  The  word  looks 
like  a  participle,  and  may  allude  to  "confinement,"  "imprison- 
ment" In  both  cases  it  occurs  in  sentences  containing  unknown 
letters,  and  without  Persian  equivalents. 

Ta.     I^^^yy*      Indefinite  particle.      See  Grammar,  p.  72. 


'  i3  «6*^'*H4iT     I'JSiSUlliF 


?  *i*«T*««'^       ^f"^   ^^     '^    -^'^     ^  **-      Tmke*  the  j^onl 

?iiiaciitfi..-iil  ^^•''  *^  <%:  "^^  31  HL  ^-  The  meaning 
M  ^msx  ^rv  rro  'W  jimcT  tas  I  cbbhe  sbIjvb  iL.  A  similar 
J^suK  «ii»ai»  s  smu  tj  ^cza2a  iaitai-m,  m  IIL  75,  equally 
difioia:  :  jKOsnm  jl  4tt  ^ssusr  -y^^T^  it  saj  Wong  to  ilie 

IQffW&I^  ▼'IBX-  KDC  "P^t  max  ItSVi  26fiC  ZA2i»-M. 

7««w*u     ^^^  ^•^   i''^-   :^^     ILil.«,24,4c.      **D»d»r- 
Tuftttoii.     ^•"'^   "^   ?▼   •"^^•^   ^^      "-  ^      TaMcript  of 

Taa^Taaiim.  ^TT  Jl^  /if^  ^  ^^Hf  DI.  Sl-2.  Persian 
""Didaiya.     TW  Zofrriw  <7i  of  tke  Giedo. 

Ta^biB.  ^TY  t^  ^TYc  tL  IC  Tianaaipi  of  tlie  PeraiaD 
^ai4m, «" wkal  u  giTen,"  U.  "tke  law.' 

Tafcie.  ^yy  /y  pifr  I.  26,  30,  35,  50,  A:e.  ^OUier,*'  "for- 
the^  (e4eUra,  not  o/w).  It  is  geneiallj  pat  after  its  noun  (see 
Grammar,  p.  77),  and  irith  a  plural  ralue;  Imt  in  a  more  decidedly 
plural  expression.  III.  79,  we  have  a  plural  form  takifapa,  like 
marrifapa.  The  indefinite  tahieta  occurs  in  xv.  12,  '^any  other 
wliatever.**  In  L.  d,  it  takes  the  adyerbial  ending  iJchi^  making 
tahieikkif  '^elsewhere  ;*"  and  this  is  perhaps  the  form  which 
ri}<;mves  the  indefinite  particle  /«r,  in  III.  69;  tahiJcUa.  From 
tlieno  examples  the  root  appears  to  be  tahi^  exactly  like  the 
Turkifih  dakhi,  of  the  same  meaning. 

TtthiyauH.  '^>-  ^^  ^^  ^  ^|y  I.  l;  II.  20,  &c  Trans- 
Moript  of  the  Persian  dahyaushy  "a  province."  Written  takiyahut 
in  n.  77-8,  III.  68;  and  tahihus,  ii.  3,  iii.  3,  vi.  8.  It  has 
fro(|Uont1y  a  plural  value,  but  never  the  plural  form  at  Behiston; 
tt^koM  jui  for  tlio  plural  elsewhere. 

THhuviuiiufa.  j.-yY  ^yyy  ^  ^y  y^yyy  m.  93-4.  Appean 

ill  \\\m\\  "  aiding,  •  in  the  plural.     See  "  Tayufa." 

THYutHk.  5*^yy  y]^y  ^--yy  ^%>'  1. 72.  i  do  not  know  if 

thU  ill  \\\Ki  wrrtH>t  noparation,  or  if  the  word  be  "Satavatak,"  q.v. 

'\\\\\\l      Jj^^.yy     ^^^     ^^     IL  70,  in  a  passage  of  which  the 

IViVmu  U  Ui«tt     Tho  uuHiniug  is  oeriianly  '^belon^ng  to  bin," 

ur  ''with   hiiu/'  or  »om«»lhing  similar;  and  I  am  tmpled  to 
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Taven.  ^>-]]  "^^^^^  ^^-  ^3,  88,  61;  III.  6,  40.  "I  sent 
ont"  As  the  sonnd  of  the  final  syllable  is  entirely  unknown, 
I  am  unable  to  say  if  this  word  is  in  the  regular  form  of  the 
verb;  perhaps  we  may  conclude  something  from  this,  and  read  it 
nu,  a  syllable  not  found  in  our  alphabet.  Where  the  word  would 
be  fouud  in  the  third  person,  III.  24,  it  is  unfortunately  lost.  It 
is  usually  accompanied  by  tifapa,  with  sometimes  an  intervening 
word  or  two;  excepting  in  II.  55,  and  perhaps  I.  67. 

Tanas.  ^'-^^  ^t-]  ^"ff  "•  3-4;  vi.  8;  xvii.  6-7.  "People." 
Probably  a  transcript  of  the  Persian  zona. 

TanifjEL  5^YY  ^^  T^TTT  ^'  ^^'  ^^  uncertain  meaning;  it  is 
probably  a  plural  participle,  and  by  some  rather  violent  emenda- 
tions and  guesses  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  may  be  made 
Hu-ikki-var  fanifa,  "  compelled  by  me,'*  or  "  influenced  by  me ;" 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  this,  and  the  word  tanifa  is  not 
found  elsewhere.  May  the  half-effaced  word  in  II.  7,  which  I 
have  Te&dfanifaf  be  the  same  as  this  ? 

Tariyavaus.  ^Jf\  ^]]](^  ^ff  |^  ^  i<^.  "Darayavush" 
(Darius). 

Tas.  ^>-yy  t^yy  "He  was,"  or  "he  made."  See  Grammar, 
p.  81. 

Talta.  ^--yj  y^  ^»^yy  ^i.  2.  « He  hath  made."  The  word 
occurs  twice  m  this  line,  in  a  sentence  where  we  usually  find  pasta. 
Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  orthography,  I  think  the  word 
is  merely  the  preceding  tas  with  the  indefinite  ta  added. 

Tayufo.  ^--yy  i-yy^  y^yyy  m.  92.  "Accompanying," 
''aiding,"  in  the  plural.  Seeing  the  frequent  interchange  of  hu 
and  1/u,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  word  may  be  allied  to 
tahuvanlu  of  1.  93. 

Tifapa.  ^y^  y^yyy  ^^^  '^^^  meaning  must  be  "on  a  mission,"  or 
something  of  similar  import.  See  "Taven,"  above.  In  L.  7-8, 
where  we  have  tifaba  pafaraka,  the  signification  must  be  similar, 
but  I  have  no  clue  to  the  separation  of  the  words,  and  there 
is  no  Persian  text. 

Tikra.  *-y^  "^yy^  "^i^yy"^  ^-  ^^'  ^^-  "^^^  "^^"^  Tigne, 
Persian  Tigrd.  The  same  word  is  used  for  the  Fort  Tigra  in 
II.  29,  where  the  Persian  omits  the  final  vowel. 

Tikrakauto.  ^y^  ,-yy^  '^^^yy*^  ^y  ^  ^"^yy  v*-  20-1. 

The  Persian  Tigrakhudd, 
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^ --  ""^^  ^T  11.55.  "Tongue,*' or  "lips."  The  corresjwnding 
vora  i«  k«s1  in  Peisian,  bat  noee  and  ears  being  mentioned  as  cat 
vC.  lire  prc^bftble  object  of  mntilation  would  be  the  lips.  A  very 
sli^Li  dimination  of  brutality  appears  in  the  case  of  Chitiatakhma, 
IL  65.  where  tit  is  omitted.     Ostiak  tui  is  '' mouth. ** 

The  same  root  appears  in  the  words  signifying  "  to  lie,**  "  to 
OMiKTe."^  The  rabftantire  is  titkim,  which  is  always  found  with 
u»e  ardde.  making  tUkimmoi^  I.  25;  III.  67-8,  68-9;  and  some- 
tiiaes  one  s^  is  omitted,  from  inadvertance  apparently,  as  in 

iiL  6i,ri-2. 

Tiirasnu*  »-y^  ^  yj^  •^!^TT'^>  ^°  ^^^-  ®^>  ^  probably 
jk  paniripai]  form  of  the  same  root,  '^tne  one  who  lies,"  ''the  liar." 
Tie  csaal  termination  reu  is  made  general  by  the  particle  ra,  or 
periia(\5  rj  may  be  the  indefinite  article.    See  Grammar,  pp.  66, 

Thainia.  »^y^  ^^  E^^  ""I^TT*"  111.64,  has  the  same 
Persian  equiralent,  daraujamay  as  the  preceding;  it  is  more  like  an 
adjective,  being  added  to  yof-irra.  The  same  Persian  term  is  made 
by  tinui'arra^  in  III.  79-80,  and  I  believe  that  tiraskoy  which 
occurs  £o  often  in  the  epigraphs,  is  really  a  derivation  from  the 
same  root,  and  not  a  transcript  of  the  Persian  darauga;  if  this 
conjecture  be  well  founded  it  will  be  past  participle  neuter. 

Tin.     "^y^   ^yyy<.     "To  say,"  "address,"  "caH" 

Tin,  "I  said,"  II.  3U.      Tiriya,  idem,  I.  16;   II.  14,  23,  62; 

III.  41. 
Tirira,  "  I  have  said,"  vi.  30. 

Tirinti,  III.  74,  "thou  sayest;"  iirinta,  probably,  in  III.  76. 
TirUf,  "ho  said,"  II.  6,  59-60;  III.  2,  22,  37.     2Vw*a,  idem, 

II.  10. 
Tirit/as,  "  they  called  themselves,"  IL  69. 
TirUti,  "had  been  named,"  I.  9-10,  15;  II.  8. 
Tirivan,  "named,"  "called,"  II.  15,  23,  39,  62,  81;  III.  23,  41. 
Tiricaniun,  "wo  are  named,"  I.  5'Q\  A.  9. 
Tirikkoy  passive  participle,  "said,"  "told,"  I.  19;  in  vi.  15>  the 

same  word  is  written  tarrika,  and  possibly  we  have  the  same 

word  in  1.  48  under  the  form  of  tarrakka. 


'  A  ckwi'  examination  of  the  paper  east  in  a  bright  light  has  satisfied  me  that 
tlio  »|vici^  afU'r  tho  tlrat  character,  which  I  supposed  unlettered,  is  occupied  hy  the 
U>tu>r/.  tho  \vv>r\l  is  thon'fon\  certainlv  Hiratray  and  the  lithograph  and  tran- 
seript  muj4  W  c\»rrxxt*Hl  accitnliugl^*. 


Hffc  ffe  1^*.    -LTinr'^TiwiKT^iir-"    S«  ^Tn.*  «tf f^. 

-^  ^  i:<  i^^i-  --^^^   ^T  m-  ^^«^ 

^KKUTcr.'^     Tlif  »  ontihJr  %  twV.  in  lite  iiii^i^nMtavf 
^T  thof' :  -a*  I  wm*  bm  %  dMinTwr.**     ^»  *  jiif«»- 

«r  «b!t  pul  ai  the  mommL,  mMj  W  OMBfWRid  wh^  i^kiw 
k  a  nA  itM^  of  derirmaaTe  tcb^  m  iW  T jtoub 
iW  W^iak  ^  iht  Zjiiam  dUL  tlie  li<«^«iB  «U.  i^ 
ni  Taitw  f-ar.  ftr..  &cl 

.  t^  -^TfT^  L  €, «.  53.  -Fwia,'*  -^anwer  «»qwT»l«it 
to  iht  W«^  j^rw.  ia  fK»hn'4fryiL  -frcva  eluk&Ofii."^  lUtt.  ix. 
tls  Iflrfna-^fyyit.  -siBW  ike  creuSom.'"  lU&L  xiiL  3S. 

«  ja«nM7»adU,  bst  it  mtj  ht  fWfHctod  flat  aa  uada}  t 
la  Eakjioaaa  botk  vcii4»  ai^  pcne. 

^     •-yfc     in.  75-      IUt  apufjr  --lifft."     See  --Tafca- 

titt.  ^^  L  €1 ;  III.  38.  5<^  52.  5^  5S.  $»5.  -'Sod.'*  TIi« 
ward  ^JiCeri  frcta  iwlri.  in  conunr  alwajs  Wf<we  ha  a<«aa, 
whitk  u  pas  in  tLe  gmhire  cafe,  witboat  tbe  difUartiTe  wxifr'* 
tkoa^  a  proper  lame:  vliile  ^wtri  ooiDes  after,  vhili  hs  sMia 
aa^ecEMd,  bat  diftingaislied  hv  tbe  vettife.  Tlas  ve  kftTift. 
Bmfum  Ajrfwt-wlrf,  L  2S.  azkd  Beriiya  Ur-iwrmt^-m^  ia  IIL  51. 
Wcitfc  sgai^g  ''Bardes.  tlie  job  of  Cttv^.^  IVe  4ii«KM^ 
tW  fhnses  appean  to  be,  tbia  tbe  fo«mer  b  aa  eixpfta- 
tbe  otber  merrij  aa  epitbeC  lik«  Jfwidf*  <<ir  TkfUdf*  ia 
Groek.  Tkaf  we  find  tbat  tbe  fint  or  wocod  ii«ie  Bai^e»  » 
■eatiotted.  be  ic  calleid  Kwn»-^ta,hn^  aixl  aiVervardjw  always  t^r 
I'l  1  aa  We  bare  a  siinilar  difdaetkai  ia  tbe  Cbeire9ais»  E^triJ 
ewyti  aad  Erya  Daridam^  ""  son  of  Darid.'*  Ihr  asar  be  aUSed  tic^ 
Ifce  Hosdvia  f#vr. 

^::   ^TT   S:^     ^^     ^   ^     ^  -^T^i-" 
*;  tL  35, 36-7.    I  do  aot  kaov  bov  aacb  of  tb»  b  to  be  tftkea 
tegelWr;  tbe  preceding  frllable  i$  jr«.  aad  tbe  wb<4e  anj  Ke  oae 
vofdl,  flMauag  ^tben.''    See  YatarraiL      Wbat  I  bare  raid 
in  ztL  23  mtj  be  tbe  aaa^  wmd 
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Tama.     ^^^  «-^y.     "To  know." 

Tassunos  inni  tamos,  "  the  people  knew  not,"  I.  24. 

Akkapa  , ,  .  ir  tamasti,  "  who  had  known  him,"  I.  38. 

Tamampif  I.  39^  may  be  causative,  ''make  known,"  but  the 
form  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  If  we  may  suppose  pi  to  he 
the  relative  particle,  the  remaining  form,  tamam,  ^make 
known,**  from  tama,  will  have  some  resemblance  to  a  fonn 
found  in  Zyrian  and  Wotiak,  where  tod  and  tod,  "  to  know,** 
make  todm  and  todm,  signifying  either  ''to  enquire**  or  "to 
make  known."  Or  tamam  may  be  the  first  person  singular, 
and  the  original  Ugrian  m  may  be  restored  before  pi, 

Tamainti,  vi.  34-5,  35, 37,  "know  thou,"  or  "thou  knowesi.** 

Tarrahuva.  ^]^  '^I^TT'-  ^TH  ]^]  "I- 1-  "TdrvCatown 
of  Yutiya.  ^ 

Tarrika.  ^gf^  '-HK  ^T  ^^- ^^-  "Said,**  "told."  Certainly 
a  various  spelling  of  the  participle  tirikka^  from  /in,  q.v.  The 
expression  is  the  same  as  in  I.  19. 

Tarrakka.  ^f^  T^^'^T  ^T  ^'  ^®»  ™*y  ^  *  variant  ortho- 
graphy of  the  preceding,  or  else  is  one  word  witli  the  syllable 
var  in  the  preceding  line.     See  "  Vartarrakka." 

Tas.  yyt:y  I.  33.  "  It  was."  See  Grammar,  "p.  81.  In  I.  15,  ii» 
appears  superfluous. 

T^sunos.  yy^y  )^y  t:^)^y.  "State,"  "people,"  "army,** /WMtm. 
The  word  seems  to  be  always  constructed  as  a  plural,  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  mark  of  distinction ;  the  only  exception  is  at  III.  9, 
where  the  wedge  is  inadvertently  omitted. 


Atparvasrum.      ^y     >^y   y»-   ^^    ^yy^     vi.  36.      I  have 
lated  this  "  power,"  but  as  a  mere  gncss ;  the  Persian  is  gone. 

Aika.  '^y  ^y  vi.  34.  "Place.*'  In  Ostiak  taga;  the  Perwaa 
is  gdthum,  but  the  passage  is  very  defective.  In  vi.  80-90, 
atkatava  represents  the  Persian  gdihitd,  and  must  signify  "in 
their  place.**  Singularly  enough  we  find  katava,  without  the 
initial  f,  but  with  the  horizontal  wedge,  >-  t^^  ^T^T  T^T» 
in  I.  52,  with  precisely  the  same  meaning.  If  kafava  be  merely 
a  transcript  of  the  Persian  gdthwdy  it  is  a  curious  ooincidenoe  thai 
the  postposition  tvi  shi»uld  so  nearly  resemble  in  aonnd  the  Per- 
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nan  locative  termination.  In  iil  7,  22,  we  find  ^Y  J?:y  ^^f 
tikaff  where  the  sense  is  very  probably  the  same,  bat  there  is  no 
Persian  text.     The  root  may  thus  be  atka,  atkai,  or  hata. 

p.  "^y  ^  Jy^  11.56-7,66-7.  "Across.**  The  sentence 
a  airurvarpatu,  which  I  divide  atrur-va  irpatu;  "on  a  cross  him 
[  put.** 

rana.     *^y    ][][    y^y    >-^y    xvi.  22.     Very  nnoertam  if  a     , 
whole  word;  and  meaning  unknown.    . 

itn.  ^y  ^yyy  ^^\  11.41.  Name  of  a  district  of  Assyria^ 
oflt  both  in  Persian  and  Babylonian.  It  is  called  a  district  or 
m>vince  (dahyqush)  in  the  Persian  text,  but  has  no  qualifioation 
n  the  Scythic  version. 

na.  •^y  •^yyy*-  yjg  ^a]  I.  67.  The  word  does  not 
ecnr  elsewhere,  and  both  Persian  and  Scythic  are  mutilated;  the 
^ersian  ndvi^d,  "  ships/'  is  probably  the  equivalent  term. 

.  ^y^y  (>-  ^yy^  vi.  e,  46-7.  "The  Uw.-  Persian 
amdnd.  In  line  6,  the  word  occurs  in  a  combination  famm4aiiiraf 
a  law  giver/'  which  in  other  inscriptions  is  generally  transcribed 
om  the  Persian  framdtdram :  the  last  member  of  this  compound 
ord  tattpra  is  probably  Persian :  the  first,  if  not  also  Persian, 
ke  tatdm,  may  be  allied  to  the  Magyar  tana. 

^y^y  ^::y^  (>-  I.  78;  H.  54;  m.  31.  "  a  horseman. 
Iways  found  in  the  plural  falnifa.  The  root  is  no  doubt  fal, 
nnected  with  the  Ostiak  tau  and  Magyar  lo,  "horse." 

^T^T  ^yyy  Jl^yy  m.  19.  The  meaning  is  uncertain, 
id  it  is  probable  that  we  have  not  got  the  whole  word ;  it  is 
eceded  by  ^y  fiskintly  impressed.      See  p.  120. 

t^f^  ^y»-  III.  66-7,  67,  70,  84,  85,  88;  L.  2,  8,  "A 
ilet;"  it  is  the  Persian  dipt,  found  also  at  Kapnrdigiri,  from 
)  Sanscrit  Upi  uf^tf^  f  ^^^^  ^  represented  etypologically  with 
»ter  accuracy  by  using  the  form  of  t  which  I  snppose  to  be 
gual  or  cerebral,  and  which  is  certainly  allied  to  2.  In  xvi.  22, 
m  written  ^^^  y^""  and  in  1.  24  t|f|f  ^^,  but  both  are 
pidona;  in  fact,  Inscription  xri.  is  ineorzeetly  €N>pied  generally. 
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Tuban...  ,;;<y  ^y  "-"-y  pl^:  III.  37.  ''Dubafia,"nameofa 
town  in  Babylonia;  the  close  of  the  name  is  gone,  and  even  the 
third  letter  is  doubtful,  which  is  unfortunate,  because  it  woold 
have  beea  decisive  as  to  the  sound  of  >-^y  in  Persian.  The 
Babylonian  is  quite  gone. 

Tukkarra.  ^y  ^^  "^  ^!^TT^  III.  90.  "Thukhra,"  the 
father  of  Otanes.  In  Babylonian  ^yy  -^►fff  ^^  -^>^, 
Sukhra, 

Tuva.      ,^y    y^y     1.22.     "I  was,""!  became." 

Tunis.  ,^y  (^  J^yy  1.9,20,45.  "He  gave."  The  phrase 
is  the  same  in  all  three  cases,  Kovob  Hu  funis,  "he  gave  me 
the  kingdom." 

Tuvan.  ,^y  ^  I.  37.  We  have  evituiatuvane  here,  but  I 
know  not  how  to  divide  the  words;  evttus  would  be  "he  de- 
prived."   See  evitu,  p.  169. 

Tarti.     ^^<    ^^t:.     "To  conceal." 

Atika  mni  fartinti,  "  if  thou  do  not  conceal,"  III.  74. 
Anka  tarHntOy  "  if  thou  conceal,"  III.  75-6. 

I  have  called  y»-<  tJ^  ^\^  tartmti  in  another  part  of 
TIL  74,  but  the  character  Jyy|[  is  not  found  elsewhere.  I  do 
do  not  know  if  anta/rtamti  (not  tar)  of  vi.  48,  can  be  a  form  of 
this  word;  the  meaning  would  be  consistent 

Tartuka.  y^<  >-Jgy  >^y  I.  18;  III.  64,  64-5,  81.  "In  retri- 
bution." This  must  be  the  signification  of  the  word;  it  is  used 
both  with  verbs  of  punishing  and  rewarding,  and  it  is  found 
under  the  form  tartuak  \^<.  *"^T  ^^^  ^"  i"«  17,  where  it 
can  hardly  have  any  other  meaning  than  "  restoring"  or  "  return- 
ing." It  appears  to  be  a  participle,  but  I  do  not  remember  any 
verb  that  could  be  properly  used.  I  would  say  "  retribnting,"  if  it 
were  English. 

Tarva.  y>-<  y^y  TIL  65;  iii.  16;  vi.  41.  "Whole,"  "entire." 
In  the  first  example  we  have  distinctly  tarva  astu,  representing 
the  Persian  durum  ahatiya,  IV.  39 ;  oitu  must  be  ahatiya  (see 
tuva),  unless  we  divide  tarvas  tu,  which  is  not  impossible.  In 
vi.  41,  ytttta  tarva  is  in  Persian  Jcartam  akunavam,  "I  did  the 
work."    We  have  no  Persian  text  for  the  other  example,  bat  the 
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giTon  18  perfeotlj  consistent.  I  do  not  know  if  the  defec- 
tiTO  word  in  I.  14,  which  I  have  donbtfuUj  read  vanirtamOy 
meAoing  ''altogether/'  may  contain  the  root  of  this  word. 

AtUta.    t^]    ^>-yy    ^.-yy     1.3.     « My  father." 

Attari.  t^]'  ^y^y  ^yyy^  I.  3,  4,  &c.  "HIs  fether,"  or  "the 
fatlier.**    See^'Ata.** 

Thapis.  y^iyy  t^^  ti^yy  L.  10.  A  verb,  in  the  third  person; 
may  be  paihapti^  meaning  unknown. 

Thap.  y^  tty  1.  55;  II.  16,  24,  49,  74;  III.  8,  63,  68. 
"When,"  "as."  Generally  followed  by  a  verb  terminated  with 
ffot.  When  followed  by  appo,  as  in  III.  79,  means  '*  because.** 
See  also  Grammar,  p.  75.  There  is  an  Oighur  and  Jagatai 
particle  (.^It ,  which  may  be  allied  to  this. 

Thak.  ySfiy  ^^  II.  16,  24,  40,  54,  63,  70,  75,  82;  III.  8,  31. 
"  He  marched.**  A  neuter  verb.  I  do  not  know  if  sathak^  in 
I.  77,  is  connected  with  this. 

Thattakos.     ]T^   t^]  ^^]]    f\^    t<]]     I.  14;    Thattakus, 

Frff   ^y    li^yy   TT^    ^TI     "•^-       "Thatagush,-   «Sat- 
tugydia."     The  variant  spelling  proves  the  power  of  ^^y. 

lliarirta.  ySyyi  .^yyy^  ^yy  ^>-yy  I.  48.  "Hehaddese. 
crated"  or ''abolished.*' 

Xfcdiikarrichis.  ^  y\  tZ<  ^]]K  ^TTT  ^^^TT  "35. 
"  Thaigarchish,"  name  of  a  month,  corresponding  to  the  Baby- 
Ionian  month  which  represents  June.     See  ^'  Anamakkas,'*  tupra, 

Thahaka.     ^^y   ^{   ^^     I*  ^^*      Apparently  a  postposition, 

meaning  "  around." 
Thnrvar.     ^%]    ^    ^f^    Jfff    II.  27,  31.      "  Thuravahara," 
I  of  a  month,  corresponding  with  May. 


HiaprafYa.  /y  ^  ^  ]^  W\  ^'  ^'^■®-  ^^  ^  ^^T 
nncertain  if  this  is  one  word  or  more,  and  how  it  should  be 
divided,  if  more  than  one.  The  reading  is  defective  in  the  three 
laognages;  the  last  syllable  I  have  not  much  doubt  is  the  locative 
partiele»  and  the  meaning  may  be  "  in  difficulty.** 

Hika.      ^    a^y     I.  23.     Passage  mntilated,  and  reading  uncertain. 

TOL.    XV.  P 
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Hiak.  Y^Y  •"^•^-  "And,"  "further.**  This  word  is  used  alone 
or  with  hutta,  and  in  almost  all  the  inscriptions  it  is  found  at  the 
commencement  of  eveij  clause,  except  the  first.  The  Mordwin 
equivalent  is  yak. 

Hini.  Y^Y  />* .  "  Not.."  A  word  of  forbidding,  used  with  impe- 
ratives only.  See  III.  67,  70,  76,  83,  88.  The  Zjrian  equi- 
valent is  yen  or  en. 

His.  y\  ^  1.66,77.  "River.*'  The  Magyar  is  war,  Finnish, 
vest;  but  the  connection  is  very  doubtful. 

Hu.  ^yyy  H.  67;  UI.  37;  vi.  13.  "I."  Always  preceded  by  the 
perpendicular  wedge,  except  in  II.  11,  where  we  have  the  hori- 
zontal wedge,  making  "with  me."  In  xviiL  5,  replaeed  by 
►  yy^  yu,  the  pronunciation  in  all  probability  being  nearer  than 
we  have  represented  it. 

Hu,  "my,"  II.  22,  38,  &c. ;  xvi.  18:  xvii.  19;  "to  me,-  I.  9. 

Hun,  "me,"  II.  36;  xvii.  20. 

Hunlna,  "of  me,"  I.  7;  II.  15,  18. 

Huilcki,  "to  me,*'  II.  55,  65. 

HuiJcUmar, ''  from  me,"  II.  7,  11,  68;  "by  me,"  I.  19;  vi.  15. 

Hukik,  "after  me,"  III.  7. 

Hu-tMy  "to  me  he  was,"  or  "he  gave  me,  II,  13,  17,  20,  36; 

III.  25,  42,  78. 
Hunmn,  vi.  28,  seems  to  signify  "  me,"  like  Hun. 
IliUuan,  in  A.  Detached,  I  do  not  understand.     See  p.  95. 

Hut  ^yyy  ^y  I.  e.  "  We  are.-  The  verbal  termination  alone^ 
used  for  the  verb  substantive,  as  in  tat;  or  else  it  may  be  one 
with  the  preceding  word  making  Saehohui. 

HutUsta.  ^yyy  C^y  yy^y  Jg,-yy  xvi.  7.  "He  hath  made." 
1  nstead  of  yuitiita. 

Hufara...     ^yyy  ytyyy   •-^yy--   |f|   1.72.    «The Euphrates.- 

May  be  H^rata  or  Ht^ratu. 
Hm\nuua.      ^yyy    ^   ^y^   ]^    11.33.     Name  of  a  fortress  in 

Armenia.     The  Persian  has  left  only  (^  |^i^  f^  ^yyy;  the 

Habvlonian  ia  quite  gone. 

Va.  y^y*  11.66;  111.67,70;  xt.  13.  PMtposition,  signifying 
*'  in.**    S««  Grammar,  p.  65. 
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Vmokbu     y^y     ^     t:^     ^^    III.  92.      "Vahuka,-  father  of 

Aidomanes. 
Vftumiaaa.    J^y    ^    ^^  t^yj    y     11.37,40.    "Vaumiaa,"* 

Persian  general. 
Maori     ]^y    ^    ^yyy^-      "To  capture,''  "to  seixe/'  a  variant 
flpdUng  of  marri,  q.  y. 

Jfiivn^a,  HI.  49,  60.     "  I  seized." 
MturuMa,  III.  33.     <<  He  seized.*" 

Makus.    y^y  yy^  C<yy    I.  37,  40,  49,  Se;  m.  49.    «  a  Marian. - 
Makka.    ^^   ^^^   ^]    1.14.     "Mecia."    In  Persian,  JIfoita. 

M*M»na.  y^y  ^^^  t<yy  y>-<  ^^yy^  ii.io,eo;iii.54, 

55.    "  UTakshatara  "  (Cyaxares). 
Haia.    y]^y   ^*^yy*     ^^  Media."    Takes  jpa  in  the  plural,  and  then 

signifies  either  "the  country**  or  "the  people,"  I.  12,  30,  50; 

II.  12,  17,  20,  51 ;  III.  7,  35.     In  II.  11,  14-5,  used  adjectively. 

Without /?«,  "a  Median,*'  II.  61;  III.. 53. 
Vata.    See"Apvata.** 
Vara,     y^gy    ^^^]>'     H.  6,  51,  60;   III.  44,  54,  55.      "I  am." 

See  Grammar,  p.  84.     I  do  not  know  what  it  means  in  III.  23. 
Marus.    y^y    t:^   t^     II.  16.     "  Marush,"  name  of  a  town  in 

Media. 
Varasmiya.     y^gy   y]^    ^^^    ^rfy    I.  13;  takes /n.      In  yi.  18, 

Vaiaamis,   y^y   ^^yy^   iSf\  <Et:   J^yy-       l^varazmia,  or 

Uvaraamish,  in  Persian.     "  Chorasmia.'* 
Vi,  or  mi.     ^^^     II.  54;    III.  65;    vi.  43;    xy.  18.     "My,"  an 

enclitic  pronoun. 
Vita.    ^^^    Jg.-yy  ,11.  23.     "Go  thou/' 
Vita.     (^^    tz^]    11.39.     "Go  thou.*' 

Vitas.     ^^^    tz^]   i<]]    II.  14,  62;  III.  22.     "Goye." 

Certainly  imperatives,  singular  and  plural;  and  if  the  Persian 
text  be  uncertain,  the  Babylonian  is  clear  as  to  the  meaning. 
See  Babylonian,  lines  79,  86.  VUkini,  in  II.  81,  is  another 
reading  of  vita. 

Vit/mranna.      ^^^      ^y     ^y     ^     ^^y    tL  23.      "Upon,"   or 

"  beyond  :**  the  third  character  is  fiuni  and  imptrieot. 

P  1 
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Vitania.  ^^^  ji-K  >-i:^  11.13,15;  III.  91.  "VidMna,-  b 
Persian  general. 

Vivana.  (j^^  ^^)  ^^^  III.  21,  22,  24,  27.  "  ViTdna,"  s 
Persian  general. 

Vin.  ^^^  ^^^.  The  last  syllable  of  ^auvin,  signifying  "by  the 
grace"  or  "  power."  The  phrase  may  bare  been  borrowed  from 
the  Babylonian  >-  ^Y  ^^^9  which  Colonel  Rawlinson  reada 
a^  ii-vi,  bnt  vin  means  ''force'*  in  Zyrian  and  Permian,  and  tfi 
is  found  in  other  Ugrian  dialects ;  this  howerer  wonld  reqoire  the 
nnusual  employment  of  a  preposition. 

Vintapama.  (^^  ^^^  ^»^^  ^]  ^^]  111.41-2,42-3,89-90. 
The  same  name  is  given  in  the  Scythic  version  to  the  Median 
general  Vidafr^,  and  the  Persian  Vidafrand,  the  fellow  conspirator 
with  Darius :  the  names  are  clearly  distinct  in  the  Persian  text 
The  Babylonian  is  lost  in  both  cases. 

Virkaniya.  ^^^  i^  >^y  {>-  ^fy  II.  68.  "Hyroania.-  Lost 
in  the  Babylonian;  but  the  Persian  Varkdna  was  reoovered  in 
Colonel  Rawlinson's  last  visit  to  the  rock. 

Vial.     <gj;    <-f-    1.18. 

Viallu.     ^^^    (^]^    >^]     111.  65,75,87. 

Both  mean  "very."      If  this  was  pronounced  vol,  it  maj 

shew  the  etymology  of  VaUartacet,  "  the  veiy  great  lord."    Sm 

"Trsa." 
Visbausatis.     ^^^  ^j    ^y   ^   ]}    -yt  ::<yy    IL  70.     Nam 

of  a  town  in  Parthia,  of  which  the  Persian  text  retain*  onlj  tiM 

fragment  Tupauz  ... 

Visparra.  ^^^  J^yy  -y  |g|  III.  90.  "  Vayaspdm,"  the 
father  of  Vidafran6. 

virtatta.  <e;:  t<yy  ^^yy  r^y  ;g-yy  m.  i,  «>,  so, ««. 

''  Vayazdata.**     In  the  detached  inscription  we  find  ^^T  inatad 

vi8ta«ba.  <^^  ^yy  jg^yy  y^  jsy  i.  i-s,  8i  ii.  oo,  to. 

"  Vishtaspa"  (Ilystaspes). 
Missa.      ^^^    ^     Y     xviii.  4.      The  god  "Mithia,"  whoM 
worship,  with  that  of  Anaitis,  was  introdnoed  into  tiM 
empire  by  Artaxerzos  Mnemon. 


-«.-_^^^.^i^^,%  ...1..  •»;:. 

t''^•^■'T^  .i^."«^-""  rr;s;.."'- 

11.  55.    B^    before  »«"  "^"^  \„a,  ( :».--..'••»•"-•  "*"" 
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Martiya.  tT\>-  '^'^  t^  11.4,7-8;  III.  52;  P.  "Martiy*,'* 
Name  of  a  Persian  insurgent. 

Vartarrakka.  ^^^>-  ^f^  ]t>^^  ^]  vi  47-8.  **  Rights" 
^'tme."  Persian  rdatdm.  Looks  like  a  participle;  and,  if  we 
separate  var,  may  be  merely  an  orthographical  variety  of  Hrikka. 
See**Tiri"  and^Tarikka." 

Martuniya.  J:yy«-  i^^  {^^  ^ff  III.  91.  "Marduniyi,"  the 
£Ather  of  Gobryas. 

Vartes.     C]]^  ^TT^TT   T!^     ^^*  ^^*     M«*°'nff  unknown. 

MarrL  t]^^  *"TTK-  "  To  seize,"  "  hold,"  "  possess."  Magyar 
fnarkasZj  "  he  seizes ;"  marriszgat,  "  he  holds." 

Marriya,  "  I  held,"  I.  21,  79. 

MarrirOf  "  I  have  possessed,"  vi.  13. 

Marris,  "they  seized,"  "held,"  I.  7,  67;  II.  ^5',  III.  17;  vi.  16-7; 

marrUsa,  II.  8. 
Marrista,  "  he  has  possessed,"  vi.  33. 
Marrik,  "he  was  taken,"  II.  56,  66;  III.  44. 
Marrika,  idem,  I.  64;  II.  55, 

Varrita.  ^^^>'  ^]]](^  ^"^Ti'  "^^^•''  I '>«li«^o  *ho  foot  to  be 
var,  allied  to  the  Ostiak  per  of  the  same  meaning;  perda  kai 
precisely  the  same  value.  The  Persian  equivalents  are  harmm 
and  visma.  We  have  Tinsiunos  varrita,  "all  the  people,"  in 
I.  29,  61;  yupa  varrita,  "all  that,"  vi.  39-40;  xv.  15.  A  plnial 
is  formed  irregularly  by  pa/a,  making  varripqfaia  in  II.  66,  and 
varpqfata  in  II.  56;  iii.  13-4,  21.  Varpita,  in  xviii.  5,  maj  bavie 
the  same  value. 

Vars.     tyy^  yi    ▼>.  47.     " a  path,"  "way." 

Vas.    y>^.     Definite  article,  case-ending,  &o.    See  Orammar,  p.  65. 

Vasnt.    y«-    Jyy.     "  Then," /?a»*iOT. 

Vasri.  yi-  >-yyy^  m.  32.  "  Following,"  "  after."  This  valve  b 
rendered  probable  by  the  context,  and  is  corroborated  by  finding 
the  same  root  in  several  words  which  imply  subaequenoe.  Tht 
termination  is  like  that  of  nanri  and  Hcnri,  It  most  however  bo 
confessed  that  the  restoration  is  very  uncertain ;  I  made  the  flni 
syllable  sen  in  the  lithograph,  but  I  think  the  faint  mark  left 
is  more  like  vd9. 


IKS 


liir  SMC  ifod.  of  ani  ^fsi'  ac  i 

LH  CS,  nM-i.i^jw,  IL  S5,  ^1  cBt  tfir 


5^-^      ^-        <'-!»*• 

la  a  ^sabttsj^  hat  L  Xk,  in  mxaa  i*  1»iy  ^»-  ^•-^ 
PezuL  iaf  franHM,  ''  WiuRr  aifi.^  la  IIL  7a  ve 
haT<r  ^Y*-^  luioK;.  Tiicsfr  k  mmat  nMxruBostj  akwai  iW  laiae 
«£  t^  vcrd.  fir  lait  Fttsax  i»  jutt  a&d  litt  BainjrlooBia  aoc  ^ahe 
den,  t^0B^  j:  luMLf  mfft;  Hke  ^  sfior'^  tins  '*  IdiBve.*  la  tke 
laieprnfail  L.  ^K  we  iiftre  ^mmemi,  ac  ia  L  33;  Wt  joiaei 
vitk  Tiyv,  aad  alhrtxn^  u>  a  preoodiaf  taUct.  TVae  caaaot  W 
;  «f  tae  MBK,  ifeii^  Ike  flMUkd  k  iCOl  4gdbdaL 


^▼Yc:   ^   <-   ^5Ty   F.  aad  m.  53. 
•         ■■■■iif  \fj  Maithii.     Tke  aeooad  cioiacter  loaki  like  1^  ia 
Ike  cblaam,  liot  k  Tcfj  funt. 

^yy^  V    L7;  IL2&32,44i  IILdC      Jfakn  aa  oidi- 
aal  aaabcr.    See  GriMaiir,  p.  7S. 


bat  I  caaaot  give  a  valaa  to  h. 
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NmpaniU.  >^t)  ^'^  ^  ^ff  "I.  52.  « Nabonidas," 
Usually  written  with  ►t^I- 

Nanri.     .-^ly   «-y   "^TTT^-     "Ho8aid,-;k««iii.     JVaw^a,  **  I  said." 

II.  81.     I  cannot  disoorer  the  grammatical  state  of  these  word«. 
NL      ^1-     III.  63,  ee,  73,  75,  84,  94.     "Thou."       Mn,   "thee," 

111.76,88.    See  Grammar,  p.  68. 
Nifikbak.     ^.-   y^yyy   ^y  ^^    m.  72.     I  hare  no  clue  to  the 

ralae  of  this  word;  the  Persian  is  mutihited,  and  the  BabjIoDian 

quite  gone. 

Nikavi.     (^  t^^  (J£^    1.6,33,37,52.     "Our." 
Niku.     <(.-   yy^     1.5,8.     '*We." 

Nitavi.     ^^   J^yy   (^'^    I.  43;    II.  57;   III.  17,  18,  33,  44,  46. 

"His." 
Nititpaal.      ^>-    »-]^    tz^    ^    (^^]^    I.  59,  65,  Ac.;    III.  51. 

"  Naditabira.**     The  Babylonian  name  of  Nidit-baal  is  rendered 

much  more  correctly  in  Scythic  than  in  Persian. 

NiTans.  <(i-  ^  y^  1.  5,  6,  7,  33,  37;  II.  10,  60;  III.  55,  76, 
80,  85,  87.  "A  fiunily,"  "race."  Obviously  allied  to  the 
Magyar  imw,  "  a  generation  ; "  nemi,  "  descended ; "  nemzet, 
"  nation,-  &c.     See  "  Ntvan." 

Nisgas.  {^  iSf\  ^]V^  5^TT  I"-  6^'  ^^-  18,  20;  xvii.  11, 
14;  zyiiL  5.  "Protect"  In  all  the  cases,  except  the  first,  this 
word  is  followed  by  >^  ni;  and  in  the  first  ^^^  in  goes  before, 
a  character  perhaps  belongmg  to  the  preceding  word,  which  I  do 
not  understand :  if  so  the  word  will  be  either  mnii^at  or  nis^asni, 
taking  the  nasal  either  first  or  last.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
explain  this,  for  the  termination  as  would  be  the  usual  impera- 
tive: in  the  last-cited  case  the  first  letter  is  >VI  instead  of  />*, 
a  proof  of  resemblance  in  sound. 

Nissaya.  ^i-  t^^)  ^  ^:fjf  1.43.  "Nisaya,"  a  district  of 
Media. 

Niyakka.  />-  ^-f^f  ^^*"  E^T  ^^"'  ^'  Notwithstanding  the 
irregular  orthography,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  we  have 
here  a  transcript  of  the  Persian  niydka,  the  Zend  n^akS,  The 
first  letter  has  a  wedge  too  many;  the  last  is  quite  a  new  form, 
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and  nmj  poasiblj  haye  the  sound  of  kam;  the  wedge,  too,  is 
hardly  upright,  and  may  stand  for  ^,  as  the  inclined  wedge  does 
througfaout  this  inscriptiom  the  following  stroke,  in  a  letter  which 
can  hardly  be  anything  bat  ^^^9  is  made  most  decidedly  per- 
pendieular. 

NT.  ^  11.  82;  III.  76,  86,  88,  89.  "Thee,"  "  thy;"  an  enclitic 
pronoun.    See  Orammar,  p.  69. 

Nlpi&.  Jyi  ^^  T^TTT  ^^^'  '^^'  ^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^^^  whether  this 
first  letter  should  be  >yy  or  >m ;  but  the  word  appears  to  mean 
'^former,'*  ''preceding;"  the  Persian  vspruvd,  I  have  sometimes 
been  induced  to  connect  it  with  innifapaia,  but  it  is  only  a  guess. 

Nlkti.  Jyy  >-yy^  ^^  111.83.  "Thoumayestbe."  Probable 
only;  kit  may  be  connected  with  kiti  in  kitinti,  q.  y. 

Nlran.  Jyy  yjgy  ^*^^  11.10-1,60.  "Descended."  The  word 
is  ntvtmki  in  the  second  example,  the  additional  syllable  apparently 
making  no  difference.  It  appears  to  be  a  participle,  and  in  spite 
of  orthographical  difference  must  be  allied  to  Nivan^  above. 

Nabpunita.  ttjf  5^1-  Jyy  ^i-jy  III.  38,  59;  D.  1.  "Nabo- 
nidus."  The  >^*--  is  redundant;  in  III.  52,  a  different  ortho- 
graphy occurs.     See  "  Napunlta." 

Nabukutamisar.  6S:]f  ^"^  ^y^  ^^  S^-^TTT  1-60,65,73; 
III.  37-8,  51-2,  59.  <' Nebuchadnezzar.'*  In  the  detached  inscrip- 
tion D.  the  penultimate  letter  is  >-^YT>-  ra,  and  in  Det.  I.  the 
word  is  written  "  Nabukutarsar.** 

An.  ^"^T*  ^his  character,  which  was  used  as  a  determinative  for 
things  celestial  or  cosmical,  occurring  at  the  commencement  of 
the  words  God,  heaven,  temple,  day,  month,  and  sea,  had  some- 
times certainly  the  sound  attributed  to  it,  though  there  appears 
reason  to  believe  that,  as  in  ^^^  and  ^I,  the  pronunciation  was 
more  like  that  of  the  vocalic  nasal  of  the  French,  than  the  decided 
consonantal  sound  of  our  own  language;  in  some  cases  it  woidd 
seem  to  have  had  merely  the  sound  of  a.  I  have  conjecturally 
so  divided  the  words  in  dates  as  to  make  the  character  a  part  of 
the  name  of  each  month.  I  hardly  venture  to  connect  the 
Zyrian  En  with  this,  but  the  meaning  is  precisely  the  same.  It 
occurs  alone  in  v.  1.     There  is  a  valuable  note  by  Holtzmann  on 
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this  chaimcter,  in  the  fifth  yol.  of  the  Zeitadirift  of  the  Deatach 
Morg.  Gesellflchafi,  p.  152.     See  ^  Annap." 

AnuYssfanrsjuk.  »^y  ^  J,^  ^  J^  ^^^  I.  16.  "By  night 
and  day."  I  cannot  divide  the  words  with  any  certainty:  far  is 
defective.    See**  Annan." 

Auiamasta.  -^f  ^  ^^TT^  T'^  ^^^^TT*  "^™»«1-''  TJ»e 
evidence  for  the  pronunciation  or  non-pronanciation  of  the  initial 
is  here  pretty  equally  divided;  we  have  the  ancient  Persian 
Auramazddy  the  Zend  Ahuranutzd4W,  and  the  Sassanian  Aura- 
muzdif  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Paxend  and  Persian  Hunnazd 
and  Urmazdy  with  the  varioos  Greek  formSy  on  the  other.  I  do 
not  allege  the  Hozwaresh  Anhuma,  as  I  doaht  the  reading,  and 
even  suspect  the  genuineness  of  the  language.  The  Greek  forms 
*Qpofiatrtri^  and  'Qpfuaca^  represent  the  Babylonian  orthography, 
which  varied  considerably  in  the  same  age,  and  even  on  the  same 
monument.  It  is  interesting  to  find  in  the  Scythic  version  the 
epithet  "God  of  the  Arian  people,**  added  as  a  distinction  to 
Ormazd,  when  other  gods  are  also  mentioned.  See  III.  77,  80. 
In   the  Artaxerxes   Inscription,   the  name  is  written    thus  — 

*"*"!  ^TT'"  T*"  i^TT  "Avarmasta." 
Anka.  •"•-"1  ^J  III.  74,  75,  85,  88;  vi.  31.  "If."  Perhaps 
analogous  to  the  Wotiak  ka.  Appo  anka,  **  whatever,"  I.  19,  is 
precisely  in  accordance  with  Ugrian  usage :  the  Wotiak  ha,  "  if,** 
added  to  kin,  "  who,*'  makes  "  whoever."  See  Wotiak  Grammar, 
p.  67-8. 

Angaus.  ^'-^  ^!^^<  T^  ^' ^^'  "^^^  ^^"  ®'  ""▼«'•"  Last 
letter  is  Y^  in  vi.  23.  Doubtful  if  allied  to  the  Turkish  dengiz, 
and  Cheremiss  tan^ysh,  "  the  sea,**  or  with  the  Cheremiss  dn^er, 
"  river.*' 

Ankik.  •-•^y  ^yy^  ^^T!^  ^*-  2>  ^"-  2;  xv.  2;  xvi.  4;  xvii.  2. 
"  Aukikka,'*  in  v.  3-4.  This  is  clearly  the  Tartar  Artiifc  or  kiuk, 
found  in  Turkish,  Mongolian,  &c.,  meaning  "blue**  or  "sky," 
with  the  addition  of  the  celestial  determinative. 

Ankiriui.  "-^y  ^yy^  "^TTTK  ^  ^^^'  ^^-  P«>^Wy  signifies 
"may  he  testify  to  thee.'*  The  Persian  taiyiya  or  maiyiya  is 
visible  on  the  rock  (see  Rawlinson  s  "  Notes,**  p.  vi),  and  the  last 
Scythic  letter  may  represent  "  thee,"  though  it  is  doubtfully  read, 

ami  may  be  ►yyy. 
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^UtfteiotL  ^  J^  ^yy  ^^  >-]^  vi.  48.  The  uen- 
tenee  i«  Aim  antartainH^  in  Persian  ifi  stabava,  and  the  meaning 
win  be  ^do  not  suppress,'*  or  something  of  like  import.  I  am 
indined  to  refer  it  to  Y>-<  ^^  tarti,  "to  conoeal^"  notwith- 
standing the  altered  spelling  and  change  of  form. 

AaUigahatta.  >^]  .-^  ^^>^  ^]]]  5=y  ^]]  I.  69. 
**  We  orossed.**  The  first  person  plural  of  the  verb  atUuya,  with 
km  inatead  of  the  more  usual  ifu,  and  the  indefinite  ta;  which 
howeTer  seems  redundant. 

AMm-temrfa.  «-|  Jr^^  C:|  ^-jf  »-^]  ^J{\  (?)  The 
goddess  Tanata,  Anaitis,  or  Neith.  See  the  Artaxerxes  Inscrip- 
tion, p.  160. 

AmnoDf.  •^y  •"^KK^T  1^*  "  A  month,"  powM».  The  cha- 
neter  which  I  have  arbitrarily  called  mon  is  obviously  the  Baby- 
l<mian  monogram.  The  first  ^*^T  is  clearly  a  part  of  the  word, 
as  is  proved  by  the  passage  in  II.  47,  where  it  comes  after  a  word 
of  known  termination:  the  second  ^"**y  always  following  T^> 
must  1  think  serve  as  a  determinative  of  the  name  of  the  month, 
which  invariably  continues  the  sentence. 

Aanap.  ^  ^t]  ^  "I-  77,  79;  v.  1;  vi.  1;  xvi.  1,  "God;" 
III.  79;  iii.  13,  "gods."  This  seems  to  be  a  crude  form,  used  in 
either  the  singular  or  plural;  with  the  ordinary  terminations 
another  form  is  used,  Annappi,  which  is  also  either  singular,  as 
in  xiii.  1,  or  plural,  in  xvi.  26.  It  takes  the  plural  particle  in 
xvii.  21,  25,  Annappiftty  and  the  genitive  ending  in  xi.  3;  xvi.  2, 
Annappipana,  In  v.  1,  we  find  Annap  an;  I  suppose  the  second 
an  is  inserted  as  intensitive. 

Appi,  III.  61,  represents  the  mutilated  Persian  2>».... ;  and  the 
same  2>»....  in  the  following  cUiuse  is,  both  in  the  Scythic  and 
Babylonian  versions,  rendered  by  "  Ormazd."  Appi  must  there- 
fore be  "  a  god,"  without  the  celestial  adjunct,  and  the  ^^y  in 
Annappi  will  be  euphonic  merely.  It  may  be  allied  to  the  Manchu 
apka. 

Annappatna.  *^]  ^t-]  ^  ^^^  '<^]  11-47.  "Temples  of 
the  gods."    See  "  Anchiyan.'* 

Annan,  ►^y  >-^y  ^^^y*  "A  dAy^"  paiutim.  Always  used  (with 
one  exception,  II.  47)  as  the  day  of  the  month.     See  "  Anuvas.*' 
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Anchiyan  annappatna.  "^^J  ^^  ^^^  ^  *^^  ^^^  Jl^^  >»t| 
I.  47.  How  much  of  this  renders  "  the  temples  of  the  gods,**  b 
doubtfu].  A  comparison  with  Ahatana  of  the  Artazerzes  Inscrip 
tion,  induces  me  to  consider  annappatna  "temples  of  the  gods," 
and  anchiyan  '^restoration,**  making  altogether,  with  the  following 
yuttoy  **  I  restored  the  temples  of  the  gods."  Or  anchiyan  may  be 
''re-visitation,*'  "re-dedication,**  derived  from  the  divine  an  and 
chiya,  "to  see;'*  as  the  Latin  visUo  from  video, 

Inbaluva.  ^^^  jEf  ^]  ]^]  I-  72.  Either  a  postposition, 
meaning  "near,*'  or  a  word  connected  with  the  Mongol  baluy  "a 
city,**^  and  hL&gyaxfalu,  "  a  small  town."  In  this  last  hypothesiB, 
the  passage  would  read  "when  I  got  into  the  city  of  Babylon,** 
which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  context,  or  "  when  I  got  to 
the  towns  of  Babylon,"  meaning  those  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
Zazan  being  on  the  Euphrates,  was  probably  one  of  them.  Bat 
the  Babylonian  version,  which  is  pretty  clear  here,  hardly 
countenances  this ;  the  Persian  is  defective. 

Inporugat.      ^^   J^   ^    ^^""^    ^T     11.50.     See '*Pori." 
Inkanl.      g^^    ^^    Jyy      III.  75,  86. 

InkannT.      ^^^  ^yyyy    iyy     III    83. 

These  words  are  clearly  identical.  They  are  found  in  the 
following  passages :  Auramasta  NinkanUnif  III.  75^  86,  both 
rendered  "Ormazd  befriend  thee,'*  and  yufri  hini  inkanninii, 
III.  83,  "  him  do  not  thou  befriend.*'  Whether  the  root  be  inkani 
or  kaniy  is  doubtful ;  I  think  kani. 

Inkanna.  ^^^  *"TTTT  ^^T  ^^'  ^*  ^  postposition,  which  may 
signify  "towards;"  but  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  it  connected 
with  the  preceding  roots,  and  to  render  it  "  friendly." 

Inta,  inti.  ^^^  l^*"!!'  ^B^  ^^'  Sometimes  looks  like  the 
pronoun  "thou,**  but  probably  it  is  merely  the  personal  termi- 
nation of  verbs  of  the  second  person,  indicative  or  imperative. 
See  Grammar,  p.  80. 

Innakkauiva.  ^^^  >-J:y  »-^»-  •^f  {^  f^^f  HI.  85,  86. 
**  Images,"  "  figures.**  We  may  have  the  same  root  in — 
^^^     ►^Y     ^*"    MA^    ^^  *^®  Artaxerxes  Inscription,  1.  3; 


Marco  Pu!o*8  baiu^  in  Kanbalu  {City  of  the  Khan).     The  word  now  used  by 
the  MongoU)  is  Bmlgasun,  in  the  Dictioiuuies.     I  know  not  if  baiu  be  also  in  nae. 
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bot  it  18  a  mere  gness.     Colonel  Rawlinson  is  of  opinion  that 
it  represents  the  Persian  cJJul  "this."* 

loni&paia.  ^^  ^^  y^yjy  >-<  ^>-]]  III.  S5y  86.  In  both 
these  passages  thap  innifapata  must  signify  ''as  long  as  thou 
liTesty"  bot  I  cannot  analyse  the  word.  The  Persian  equivalent 
is  in  the  first  case  ydvd  jivahya^  "  as  long  as  thou  livest;*'  in  the 
second  it  appears  to  be  utdmaiya  ydvd  taumd  ahaiiya,  which  is 
hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Scythic  version ;  and  the  same 
phrase  occurs  in  the  following  paragraph,  where  there  is  certainly 
no  Sq^hic  equivalent. 

Innl.  ^^^  >yy  II.  15,  17,  23,  39,  62;  III.  5,  41,  70,  71,  72,  74, 
76y  79,  82,  83.  ''Not."  A  comparison  of  these  passages  with 
those  cited  under  hint,  will  shew  that  the  former  word  is  prohibi- 
tive, and  this  the  simple  negative.  The  nasal  is  negative  in  the 
Ugrian  languages  generally. 

Un.  ^11  added  to  ^YTY  ^t/,  forms  a  sort  of  accusative  case  in 
xiiL  11,  and  xv.  17.     It  is  detached  from  the  pronoun. 

Neni.     y^.-    ^.-.     See  "Am,"  ^y.-^. 

Noga.     ^{^    •^TT'^^-      "To  bring,"  "carry,"  "send." 

Nogaya,  "  I  brought,  &c."  I.  46,  51,  63;  II.  74,  81 ;  L.  10. 

Nogas,  "  they  brought,"  II.  ^5. 

Nogaik,  "he  was  brought,"  I.  64 ;  II.  55, 

Ba.  >-^yY»-.  Perhaps  a  sort  of  verb-substantive (?).  It  comes 
at  the  close  of  the  first  paragraph,  in  the  detached  inscription  A., 
and  in  the  sentence  ankiri-ni  Auramasta  ra,  III.  69,  "  Ormazd  be 
witness  to  thee."  For  the  use  of  ra  as  an  indefinite  particle,  see 
Grammar,  pp.  66,  83. 

Rilu.     .-yyy^    ^y.     "To  write."     Magyar  tro;  Tamul  <?/f#. 
BOuva,  "  I  wrote,"  xvi.  24. 
Bilura,  "I  have  written,"  III.  84-5. 
Bilus,  "he  wrote,"  xvi.  23. 
BUuik,  "written,"  III.  67,  70;  L.  7. 

«  An  exmmination  of  the  Persian  text,  which  I  hud  not  .ten  when  ^^J^"^ 
was  written,  shows  the  eorreetne«  of  CJolooel  BawHoson'a  exp^Bn^Hoa ;  Imt  the 
adoption  of  a  Persian  pronoun  is  at  least  singular* 
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Ri&pi.      .-yyy^    y^yyy    ^y-    m.  89.     '♦Togpon."      ThePeimn 

verb  is  mkatuva,    perhaps    allied    to    the    Sanscrit    i|^    ''to 

destroy." 
.  .  .  rinti.     ^YTY^    ^^^   ^T^  *     ^  matilated  word  ending  in  tlus 

way,  meaning  ''then  injarest/'^  occurs  three  times  with  the  same 

defect.  III.  85,  86,  88. 

Rut^.  ^y^   yy^y     1.73.     "  Againsf^)     Hu  rtUat, '' t^nat  meT 

Ruven."  t:yfy  >-^>^y  II.  49,  58-9,  &c.  "A  man."  The  word 
loman,  existing  in  the  Mordwin  with  the  same  value,  indooed  me 
to  give  the  power  of  ven  to  the  letter  >-^>-^y;  I  had  before 
called  it  kpar,  because  composed  of  >-^»-  ak  and  ^^y  par;  and 
I  now  think,  from  its  occurrence  with  the  indefinite  hir,  that  the 
terminal  sound  was  r. 

Ruvenyusakri.  ^  •^^^•"^1  "^TTK  V  "^^  '"TTTK  ^'  *' 
''  Grandson."  I  have  inserted  pa  in  the  plate,  because  there  ie 
such  a  character  faintly  impressed  on  the  cast ;  bnt  I  beliere  it  is 
only  a  mark  on  the  rock.  The  word  must  mean  ''that  man's 
son,"  for  "  grandson." 

Rabbaka.  ^y*-  ^y  ^^  I.  64;  II.  56,  66;  III.  45.  "Chained." 
The  participle  of  a  verb  rabha. 

Rakkan.  ]t^>'^]  '^^  ^^^  II.  54,  73;  III.  8.  The  name  giren 
to  two  difierent  towns,  Eoffd  in  Media  {Rhodes  of  the  Apoeij- 
pha),  and  Bahhd  in  Persia.  The  reference  to  Media  in  the 
Persian  text  is  not  translated  in  the  Scythic  copy,  leadiof  to  tlw 
inference  that  the  town  was  well  known  to  the  Soythiaiie. 

Raskin,     yy^    ^TT^    ^TT^'     ^^  "Yuvenpainraskimmae." 
Rasvintna.     yy^:   ^^^   Jyy   ^^     iii.  13. 

Rasvanna.     yy^   ^    >-J:y      iii.  18. 

I  believe  these  are  various  spellings  of  the  same  word ;  or  at 
least  that  there  is  only  some  slight  grammatical  differenoOi  I 
have  translated  it  "  favoured,"  but  as  a  mere  goess. 

Arbaya.  ►-^y^  ^y  ^y^  I.  11;  vi.  21.  "Ambia."  Tbim 
fa  in  plural. 

ra.      ^%]%    ^<    -^yy*-     n.  ««.      "Arbek." 
Arbira. 
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A,     »-^y^    ^'^yy     ^''•''^^-     "I  settled,"  "caused  to  dwell." 
Artak.    -^y^    ^"-yy   >-^«-    11.5.     "HedweUed."     This 
is,  I  believe,  the  neuter  form  of  the  same  verb. 

avariiifa.   >-^y^  ^^yy  riyy^-  ^-yt  ^f^  m-e.  «Ar. 

tavardiya."  Nothing  remains  but  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  of 
this  Persian  general.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  the 
name  in  the  Scjthic  character;  the  last  half  of  the  word  resembles 
in  sound  so  closely  the  name  of  the  brother  of  Cambyses,  and 
that  of  the  Susian  people,  that  I  cannot  but  suspect  some  connec- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  orthographical  difference  both  in  the 
Persian  and  Babylonian. 

urtana.  -^f^  ^^J^  t^'f^  ^^]]  -C|  i.  "Ardaa- 
tdna."     See  the  note  on  Inscription  No.  10. 

matinis.  «-^y^  i^y  ^  ^-^  S^yy  m.  92.  «Arduma- 
nish;"  the  name  is  quite  lost  in  the  Scythic  Inscription. 

iniya.  «-]^y^  ^^^  ^«-  ^^ff  I.  12;  II.  22.  "Armenia," 
''Armenian.'*  Takes  rkir  as  the  indefinite  article  in  II.  22  and 
III.  86 ;  and  ra  in  III.  58. 

uvatis.  ^^y^  -^-  <  y:^y  -yt  t<yy  i.  w.  m. 

24,     25,     31,     34-5.         "Harauvatish"     (Arachosia,)     written 

-B]B  5^yfT  y:^y  -y^  -'yy  -  -•  i^- 

ra.       ^^y^      i-yyy<      y^y       vi.  n.       "Hanva-    (Aria). 

Written  ][][:=  '^yyy^  b^  t^^  ^^  i- 1^. 

jra.  >-^y^  '^yyy^  ^fif  ^^•^^-  "AnArian;"  in  Persian 
Aril/a.  Arrvya-va,  in  L.  3,  probably  means  "in  the  Arian 
language." 

ranam.    -^y^^  -yyy<  t^  >-::y  ^yy^r  m.  77, 79. 

'Of  the  Arians."  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  a  transcript  of  the 
Persian  genitive  case  plural. 

raramna.  ^%}%  -yyy<  ^tfy  -^yy>-  t=yyc=  -Cf  1. 4- 

^'Ariyaramna,**  the  great-grandfather  of  Darios. 

inna.    ^"^^  ]B  ^&^  "^^y    ^'     "Athagina.*    See  note  on 

Inscription  No.  10. 

>Yyy.     "Him,"  &c.     See  Grammar,  p.  70. 
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Irtuva.  Jyyy  ^y  y^  ^Ic^^:  ill.  28.  The  beginning  of  thb  woid 
id  quite  clear  in  the  impression,  but  as  the  Persian  text  ha« 
Gaduf^va,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  engraver  omitted 
a  wedge,  and  that  the  first  character  should  be  >-YYVT-  See 
"  Kantuva." 

Irtaksa^sa.  >m  >-^t  U  yE  V  xviii.  passim.  '^Artazerxes.** 
In  Inscription  xix.  the  character  ^TY^  is  inserted  in  the  third 
space,  making  the  name  Artakiksassa;  unless  the  second  groups 
which  is  made  rather  in  this  way  Jll  than  ^-^^^  though  some- 
what sloping,  should  be  a  different  character.  On  the  Venice 
vase  we  have  also  the  >*YYfe ;  but  the  second  group  is  tC^ Jfl- « 
and  the  last  but  one  an  irregular  heap  of  nine  small  wedges,  which 
might  have  been  Y^   ^11* 

Irvael.  Jyyy  y^y  ^^y<y  m.  31.  "The  possession,- or  "dwel- 
ling-place."  I  give  this  meaning  from  its  probability  (see  note 
on  the  passage),  and  because  some  Ugrian  words,  meaning^''  to 
dwell,"  and  "  to  possess,"  have  a  resemblance  to  the  word  Jrco/, 
which  is  evidently  too  a  substantive  of  importance,  being  pre- 
ceded by  the  distinctive  wedge.  The  Zyrian  0/  is  ''to  dwall," 
the  Ostiak  val  has  the  same  meaning;  the  Wotiak  ui^m  is  **• 
dwelling,"  ulem-viflem,  '' a  possession,"  and  irivylf  "gain,**  "td- 
vantage,"  &c.  Some  corroboration  may  be  derived  from  the  fact 
that  Vibanus,  of  whom  the  place  in  question  was  the  Irval,  held 
the  dignity  of  Satrap  in  the  country. 

Irsata.      J^    Y    ^«-yy     III.  tiO.      "Arshada,"   the  fort  of  Am- 

chosia;  the  Irval  of  Vibanus,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  artiek. 
Irsama.     ^    7    y^y    I.  2.  1  "Arshama,** 

Irsamma.    Jyyy    Y    ^yjf^  y^y    1.3.)    the  grandfather  of  Dariiw. 
The  almost  certain  connection  of  this  name  with  the  word  fol- 
lowing, may  strengthen  the  suspicion  that  the  ancestors  of  Darius 
were  of  Scythic  race. 

Irsarra.  Jyyy  Y  Jyyy  "^I^tT*"-  "^«»^"  I.  1,  as  an  a^j^tiTe. 
In  xi.  2-.3,  and  xvi.  2,  we  have  akka  irsarra  anappipana^ ''  who  is 
the  greato.><t  of  the  gods.*'  Used  as  a  substantive,  meaning  "chief 
leader,"  in  II.  8,  14.  17,  61;  III.  21,  30,  33,  generally  with  the 
distinctive  wedge.  In  vi.  9,  we  find  irsanna.  With  the  additioa 
of  ikki,  the  root  becomes  adverbial   ^^     ^     ^TT^     ^TT^ 
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irsikki,  "greatly/*  II.  18,  27;  III.  26,  70;  sometimes  written 
irnki,  xvi.  1.9,  &c.  This  adverb  becomes  a  noun,  and  takes  the 
plural  particle,  irsiki-fa,  "the  many,"  "the  people,"  Persian 
fMrundm  or  paruvandm,  vi.  5,  6;  xvii.  6-7,  &c.  The  root  will 
certainly  be  ir  or  ir#,  and  is  allied  to  the  Magyar  eros,  "great," 
''mighty,*'  and  Ostiak,  ar,  "great." 

The  word  Artaei,  by  which  the  people  of  Persis  (not  Persia) 
called  themselves,  may  be  allied  to  this  root.  The  statement  of 
Herodotus  that  they  spoke  the  same  language  with  the  nomade 
Sagartians;  some  of  their  very  peculiar  TaVtar  customs,  such  as 
the  prohibition  to  wash  in  running  water;  the  very  great  differ- 
ence exhibited  by  Xenophon,  in  habits,  dress,  character,  and 
feeling,  between  them  and  the  ancient  Medes,  who  appear  cer- 
tainly to  have  been  of  the  Indo-European  race;  together  with 
some  other  facts,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention  only  the 
discovery  of  ancient  inscriptions  in  a  Scythic  dialect  in  that  part 
of  the  empire,  all  concur  to  induce  a  suspicion  (for  it  has  taken, 
aa  yet,  no  greater  consistence)  that  these  mountaineeVB,  the 
ancestors  and  countrymen  of  Cyrus,  may  have  been  Scythians. 

kituva.  yttyy-  c^yty  <;f|j^  ^]  y;gj  n.  se-e,  es. 

First  person  singular ;  may  signify  something  like  "  I  smote,*'  or 
"I  killed;**  or  it  may  be  a  noun  in  the  locative  case :  there  is  no 
Persian  equivalent  legible  in  either  instance. 

.vanra.      ]tizW>-    \^]    ^    '^%]]'^     "*•  ;?^- 

I  despair  of  eliciting  any  meaning  from  these  words.  There 
is  no  Persian  text,  and  the  roots  do  not  appear  elsewhere. 

m.     yttyy>-    ^.     ^T©  think,"  "consider,"  "remember."    This 
is  somewhat  doubtful,  the  Persian  text  or  Scythic  version  being 
always  one  or  the  other  defective.     The  Persian  root  however 
»eems  to  have  been  man, 
Bemanti,  III.  67-8;  vi.  47,  "do  thou  consider.**     This  gives  a 

consistent  and  probable  sense  in  both  cases. 
^manta,  vi.  31-2,  "[if]  thou  consider;**  not  so  certain,  but  still 

not  inconsistent. 
Uemanriy  III.  71-2,  "he  may  consider,**  or  "let  them  consider:" 

this  too  is  a  probable  reading. 

Qni.      yS:^yy>-    ^    <>-     H.  H;  III.  3.      Looks  like  a  post- 
;)osition,  meaning  "with;"    but  the  Babylonian  XS^   &n<I  the 
f^ersian  vitha  compel  me  to  render  it  "  at  home." 
L  XV.  Q 
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Lubaniri.  j^j  ^]  ^|^  '^VTIK  ^^'  ^^'  ^^'  ^®»  ^^'  ®^'  ^^^-  ^»  ^^• 
"  A  servant,"  or  "  si^bject,"  always  preceded  by  Hu,  "  my."  It 
takes  the  wedge  of  distinction.  Lubamw,  I.  15,  must  be  "sub- 
jection j**  lubavas  yuttds,  'Hhey  made  subjection,"  "they  submitted.** 
The  yuttas  here  is  active,  bat  lubatas  is  preceded  by  a  risible 
yY^y  ta8y  the  neuter  verb,  which  I  do  not  nndersttfkid. 

Lufaba.  j^j  ^^"^  "^  1.78.  "  Retired,"  "  went  bwsk*  I 
have  no  doubt  the  defective  word  in  III.  32,  is  the  same;  the 
last  letter  is  gone. 

Ln  .  .  .  .  ya.       ^y   |^||f^    ^^     I.  48-9.       Must  signify  « I 

restored.**  The  word  seems  irrecoverable.  In  the  Persian  text, 
the  corresponding  word  does  not  appear,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  much  in  the  clause  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfiM- 
torily  read. 

Lulvak.  5^y  ^^y^  y^y  .-^.-  I.  40.  "Dared."  This  ii 
probably  the  meaning,  though  the  oorresponding  Peiman  word 
adarshanaush  hardly  comes  into  the  right  place. 

Lulne.  >^y  ^::y^  yc«-  111.74,75.  "Record."  Is  repie- 
sented  by  the  same  Persian  term,  hadugam^  in  both  instaneee. 
See  Rawlinson's  "  Notes.**  I  would  derive  the  word  from  rthf, 
"  to  write,"  the  Magyar  iro, 

Luchogatta.  j^y  yyy^  ^yy>^  ^y  ^►-yy  n.  49.  "I  retired." 
The  syllable  lu  may  have  the  force  of  the  Latin  re.  See  "  Lu- 
faba," above. 

Alye?.  ^Cy^  ^^  y^  L  48,  52,  53;  IIL  81;  ti.  43;  ziii.  10; 
xvii.  10;  X.  "House,**  "family.**  Both  the  building  and  the 
people:  generally  has  ►  before  it. 

Saprakim.  Y  ^y  y^^^y  r:yy^  II.  19,  25,  Ac.  "Battle." 
The  nearest  Ugrian  word  is  the  Magyar  haharwtay,  "war;"  bot 
I  fear  it  is  hardly  like  enough  to  be  admitted. 

Sakka.  Y  ,^^>.,>:y  L  14;  vi.  20,  23.  "The  Sao»."  TUtes 
pa  in  the  plural. 

Saksabavaua.  Y  ^^»^  V  ^T  T^T  '"^T  "•  ^^'  **^ 
Satrap/'    The  Persian  khthatrapdvd^  with  redundant  na. 
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"•  V  *"^*"  ""TTT^  passim.  "A  son."  In  the  Artaxerxes 
Inscription  written  ^  ^  '"TIT^  Sakarri,  The  Cheremisa 
er^a,  Tnrkisli  o^li, 

ivatak.  y  ^^yy  y^y  ;g^yy  >.^i^  i.  72.  a  parti- 
ciple used  as  a  postposition,  coming  after  the  word  Euphrates, 
meaning  ''extended  along/'  like  the  Latin  secus:  allied,  I  believe, 
to  the  following  word. 

nlka.  y  ^yy  J^y  ,S=y  vi.  9,  37.  "Far,"  "wide," 
''extended.^'  I  have  not  much  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  this 
word;  if  the  valne  here  given  be  correct,  it  fixes  the  signification 
of  the  word  api^a,  so  frequently  occuring  in  the  smaller  insorip. 
tions. 

irritta.    Y  ^y  y^<  ►-yyy^  ^y  ^i-yy  Detached  k 

"Khshathrita"  (Xathrites). 

rane.      ^    ^y  ^   ^ff     1.35.      See  "Evitu." 

ik.  y  y»-YTY  *"!^*"  ^'  '^'^-  Seems  to  mean  "were 
drowned,"  or  "  carried  away"  by  the  stream. 

k-mar.  ^  y]^y  i-^i-  Jiyy*-  I.  7-8.  "From  a  long 
time."  The  termination  mar,  and  the  apparent  connection  of 
sarak,  satawatak,  and  even  sassa  and  sacho,  render  this  reading 
more  probable  than  Oppert's  ingenious  version,  "  in  two  lines." 

Y  ^^TT*"  ^^'  ^^'  ^  ^^y^  no  other  suggestion  to  make 
ban  that  this  word  may  be  put  for  the  following  sarak,  the  final 
k  being  elided. 

V  ^*^*^]'  "  ^  *^°^®"  ('^'  French),  followed  by  an 
irdiual  number  with  the  article  and  postposition:  Sardk  ILim- 
m-va,  "at  the  second  time,"  II.  28,  44;  III.  13,  36;  sarak  HI- 
m-vas-va,  "at  the  third  time,"  II.  32.  The  same  word  will 
►bviously  take  the  sense  of  "  again,"  or  "  moreover,"  or  "  at  any 
ime :"  as  anka  sarak,  "if  again/'  "  if  moreover,"  III.  75;  vi.  81; 
ppo  sarak,  "  what  at  any  time,"  xv.  14.  After  kuita,  in  iii.  22, 
he  value  must  be  similar.  The  Wotiak  serakf  ^' forth witb,"  may 
>e  connected  with  sarak, 

V  ]B  V  I-^»38;L.  4.  "Former,"  "past.-  The 
ame  word,  applied  to  the  "deceased"  Bardes,^  and  to  "former" 

Q2 
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time,  can  hardly  have  any  other  signification  than  that  giren. 
The  ta  added  to  sMsOy  in  I.  6,  makes  it  indefinite. 

Sacho.  U  TTY^  1-6.  I  think  this  is  the  root  of  a  verb,  occor- 
ring  in  the  first  person  plural,  sachohuty  "  we  are  descended,"  or 
"  we  originated." 

Sira.  5^  '^^yi'^-  "To  place,"  "fix."  This  is  given  doubt- 
fully, for  in  no  case  are  the  inscriptions  clear,  or  versions  positive. 
I  read  sira,  III.  45,  "I  fixed  [on  crosses];"  xvi.  23,  "I  plaee«l 
[this  tablet];"  xviii.  4,  ''I  placed  [the  statues];*'  siroi,  xvi.  21, 
"  he  placed  [this  sf^na{1)y 

Siyunika.  ^  •"TTK  K*^  ^T  ^^'  ^^^  ^'*'  Signification  is  cer- 
tainly ''  injury,"  but  the  reading  somewhat  doubtful. 

Suktas.     5Y  ^fe    yY^Y     I.  1-3   ) 

»^'    ^^    »'     I  "Sogdia."     Takes /w  in  plnral. 

sukte.  ^y  t^p  ^>-yy  vi.i8(  "^ 

I  alter  ^^  of  Westergaard's  engraving  to  ^fe;  the  cha- 
racter ^^  being  unknown,  he  thought  it  might  have  been 
intended  for  ^y^  ku. 

As.  y^  I.  48.  Appears  to  represent  the  Persian  gaUham^  "a 
chaunt'XI) 

Aski.  ^  ^^  I.  30;  11.  20,  36.  "Moving."  Of  three  places 
where  the  stay  of  armies  is  recorded,*  all  having  the  word  ckitd  in 
Persian  added  to  the  statement,  two  in  the  Scythio  version  give 
(uki  inni  yuttas  as  the  corresponding  expression.  As  the  Scjtliie 
omits  this  in  the  third  case,  it  could  not  have  been  essential;  and 
I  suppose  therefore  the  meaning  might  have  been  ''stationed," 
"the  army  remained  still;"  and  I  translate  therefore,  ''it  made  no 
movement."  In  the  other  case,  where  aski  occurs  in  a  diflTerent 
combination,  the  sentence  is  doubtful  in  both  languages,  and  other 
words  in  the  same  clause  are  unknown  in  Scythic :  but  "  moving" 
is  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  the  context 

A«tu.     ^   ^     III.  erK     "It  shall  l>e."(?)      See  "  Tarva." 

>  Colonel  Rawlinson,  iu  his  Vocftbularj,  wiilidrmws  the  cAi/i  of  1.  28^  whieli  he 
had  re8t«>red  in  his  Analysis,  though  not  on  the  engraved  plate,  on  the  plea  of  want 
of  room ;  but  there  is  a  defective  space  in  the  preceding  line,  between  pmsmva  and 
Affa,  where  the  word  might  have  stood ;  and  a  romparisnn  with  the  Sejrthie  II.  80 
will  show  that  it  almost  certainly  was  there. 
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saagartiya.  ]^  y  jrycrfy  -^fc  ^  II.  59;  III.  56.  "S»- 
gartian."     Takes  ^a. 

Takes ^.     Written  Assuran,  in  II.  41. 

parta.     J^^y    *^^  ^^]]     vi.  22.      "Sparda."      Lost  in  I.  11. 

kutra.  J:<yy  yy^  t:y  >-]^yy»-  vi.  24.  "Skudra."  The  ortho- 
graphy is  doubtful. 

cuinkakka.  ^yy  ^y^  ^^^  ^]  >-]g.-  •^y  Detached  K. 
"Sakuka,"  the  Scythian. 

ana.  >^yy  !^^yy  ^C^y  ^^i.  21.  a  monument  of  some  sort; 
transcript  of  the  Persian  word. 

isn!.  t^  {^  J^yy  Jyy  vi.  45.  "Grant,"  "accord." 
Persian  daddtuva.  The  word  is  preceded  by  the  horizontal  wedge, 
and  can  therefore  hardly  be  a  verb;  bat  I  do  not  know  what  else 
to  make  of  it. 

wra.  t^yy  yy^  ^^^U*^  ^^^-  ®^"^-  "^^^  ^^^  denotes  a 
person  having  some  evil  quality,  which  Darius  boasts  he  has  not. 
The  Persian  original  is  lost. 

'^  Chichakhraish,"  the  father  of  the  insurgent  Martins. 

rin.      ^    ^    ^^^   ^^^   passim,     " By  flavour  of."    See"Vin." 

3.  ]]  >-y^  J^yy  H.  20,  36,  48.  "He  awaited."  If  this 
verb  may  be  allowed  to  signify  "  stay  away,"  the  next  word  may 
be  a  causative  form  of  it. 

inta.  ]]  >-^y  ^^^  ^i-yy  vi.  38.  "Keep  thou  away," 
''avert"  The  Persian  word  corresponding  with  this,  containing 
the  root  aj,  is  very  likely  to  have  had  such  a  value. 

ina.     ][][   "^y   ^  >^^y     1.72.      "Z^zdna,"  on  the  Euphmtes. 

na.    ][][   y^y  >-t:y     xvl.  22.      see  "At§avana." 

>hu8.   ]]  (^'^  y^  ^yyy*  t5yy  vi.  33-4.    a  word  with 

iistinctive  wedge,  but  the  Persian  term  corresponding  is  lost,  and 
the  whole  passage  unintelligible. 
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Sinni.     /T^-   ^E^   K*''     '^^^  '^^^  ®^  *  neuter  verb,  "to  aHne." 
iSwniAr,  "he  came,"  L  73-4;  II.  50-1.      . 
Sinnifa,  "they  came,"  II.  24,  29,  33,  41,  45. 
Sinnigaty  "[until]  I  came,"  I.  40;  II.  21,  37,  48. 

Sisnl.  ^>-  ^yy  Jyf  iii.  16;  xv.  12,  15.  Written  with  the 
addition  of  ni  in  xvi.  20,  and  of  na,  in  xv.  12,  15;  the  Penian  ia 
ntbcrni,  which  is  believed  to  signify  "  magnificent." 

Siyatis.  ^y^  ^j^  »-yfc  tSf\  v.  6;  "^iyatim"  in  vi.  3.  The 
transcript  of  a  Persian  word,  occurring  under  the  same  oombin*- 
tion  in  all  the  small  inscriptions  :  "  who  gave  shijfdUm  to 
man."  Several  guesses  have  been  made,  to  which  I  may  add  the 
following :  it  may  be  allied  to  the  Sanskrit  f%f^  and  Zend  tkiH, 
meaning  the  earth  as  "a  dwelling,"  not  as  a  "globe,**  or  "world.** 
The  meaning  would  be  "  who  gave  the  earth  to  man  [a«  «  dwel- 
ling]." There  is  the  objection  of  the  long  vowel,  bot  I  see  no 
other. 

Sutsa.      ^yy   ^y   ^     11.  25.      "Zum,"  a  town  in  Armenia.    The 

name  is  lost  in  Persian;  in  Babylonian  it  is  ^¥Y  ^TTTI:  fcVT 
Zuzu. 

Sunuk.     ;g[y   ^}}   ^^      xiii.  12,  ) 

The  varied   spelling  appears   to  shew  that  the  sound  of  ^Xl 

was  ng, 
Sus.      ^yy  ]^      L.  5.      One  of  the  four  objects  nuule  by  Diarius. 

See  "  Atut." 
Sutavan.      ^yy   ^'-yy   ^     vi.  44.      See  **  Yafutavan." 

Sen.     yTfe:.       Root  of  the  verb-substantive. 

Senri,  "  he  was,"  or  "  they  were,"  I.  36;  II.  13,  69;  L,  4.  In  the 
first  and  second  case  the  Persian  has  aha;  in  the  others  there  is 
no  Persian.  There  are  faint  marks  of  a  letter  after  ienri,  in  I.  36, 
but  too  slight  to  decide  upon.  In  III.  78,  where  the  plural 
"they  are"  is  required,  I  incline,  after  all,  to  read  appo  trt^ripi^ 
''who  are."  In  II.  1,  we  have  the  n^gular  conjunctive  Mtmmiffoi 
after  kujf;  in  II.  7,  the  same  after  arajt)^,  Senpqfit,  in  ill.  72, 
must  bo  a  past  tense  of  the  neuter  form. 

Senrit.  TTg  ^yyy^  ^Y  ^'  6<{-7.  A  ttubMtantivc*  precetlctl  by  the 
horizontal  wp«i^o;  must  mvnu  "rivt»r/'  or  "bank."    Sir  in  Chere- 


Sunkuk.     •EYY   til   yy'E   ^fe     XV.  18,1 

^11    ^T    Tl^      ^  n  *•  Empire,"  "dominion." 
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miss,  and  syrjd  in  Finnish,  is  "shore,"  "bank,"  which  may  be 
a  slight  corroboration  of  the  sound  attributed  to  the  first 
character. 

&.     ^yyy  y^r^yy     H.  5^,  ^5-^.      "Palace,"  "court." 

tu.     gyyy   >-^y     m.  Se.     Apparently  an  error  for  "yechitu." 

spis.     ^yyy   t^yy   Sryi-   >:<yy     j.  4.      "Chishpish"  (Xeispes). 

38a,      ^yyy     t^yy      y       W.  n.      The  Persian   chitra,  "the 

race." 
«antakma.     ^yyy   J^yy    y    •-•-y    J^'^    y^y     Detached  G. 

^g^  replaces  ►»-y  in  II.  59.      "  Chitratakhma." 

^.     ^yyy    ^fy.      "To  see.- 

C%iya«,  "[the  people]  saw,"  II.  5^,  66. 

Chiyainti,  "  thou  seest,"  III.  84,  85. 

Thap  chiyasa^  "  when  he  saw,"  vi.  27.  We  have  a  subjunctiye  in 
Mordwin  like  this;  sodasa,  "I  should  know;"  but  the  third 
person  would  be  sodasazo.  See  Von  der  Gabelentz,  p.  884 ; 
see  also  Grammar,  supra,  p.  82. 

Chiyamaky  "  that  may  be  seen,"  xv.  15.     See  Grammar,  p.  88. 

as.     yyy^     yy^y     I.  48.      "The  religious  rites" (?)— the  Aba- 

ckarish  of  the  Persian. 

a-     yyy^    y^y     111.82.      see  "Afchova." 

bi-  B^  '^^y  fy  ^^^'  22.  Transcript  of  the  Persian 
i/anaiya,  but  I  know  not  its  meaning. 

tavan.  ^ff  ^yy  ^>-yy  ^  vl.  44-5.  This  may  be  "  I 
pray,"  though  it  does  not  look  like  a  first  person;  but  we  have 
lardly  anything  in  the  present  tense  to  compare  it  with. 

tiya^  ^^fy  5^yyy  -y^^  b^^^  s^yy  in- 1-  "Yutiy^.- 

5ee  "  Ihutiyas." 

•^yy^     xviii.  4.      '^I."      Used  instead  of  ^yyy  in  the  Arta- 
cerxes  Inscription. 

Yu  is  also  the  root  of  the  remote  demonstrative  pronoun ; 
'f  which  we  have  the  forms  following:  yupay  "that,"  vi.  16; 
upafa,  XV.  20,  and  yupafa,  xviii.  24,  "that,"  indefinite;  yupipa, 

they,"  II.  1 1;  111.41;  yupipam,  "  of  them,"  III.  72.     In  xv.  2, 
i^e  find  hupa. 
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Yufri.     >-yy^    ^   i-yyy^    passim.     "He." 

Yupo.  i^yy^  y^  I.  43;  m.  17,  is,  33,  45,  46.  " chief,"  "prin- 
cipal." Always  in  the  plural,  yupo-fay  and  in  the  same  comhina- 
tion. 

Yupogat.  »--yy^  y^  •"TT*'^  ^^^'  ®^*  ^^®  analogy  of  the  pre- 
ceding word  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  verh  meaning  "  to  be 
elevated,"  ''  despotic,*"  and  this  is  consistent  with  the  context. 

Yutarvas.  >-yy^  ^y^  ^^  vi.  35,  36-7.  Means  "that"  or 
"  then.**  The  inscription  is  mutilated  in  hoth  cases :  and  in  one 
looks  not  unlike  yupipa.  By  a  letter  recently  (Feb.  1853)  received 
from  my  friend  Westergaard,  I  find  that  in  his  MSS.  notes  he  has 
•^y  y/  ^y>-y>-  in  l.  35;  but  this  affords  no  help,  and  is  less 
probable  than  his  published  transcript. 

Yut.  ^yy^  ^y.  "To  be,"  and  "to  make."  Extensively  used. 
See  Grammar,  p.  81. 

Yuttana  ^^yy^  ^y  ^>-yy  ^^  m.  90.  "Utana,"  son  of 
Thukra. 

Yuttu.  .-yy^  ^y  .-]^y  n.  22.    "i  sent" 

Tutro,  >-yy^  ^y  ^^\  I.  63;  11.81.  When  joined  with 
the  verb  noga^  "  to  move,"  or  "  lead,"  gives  it  the  signification  of 
''sending:"  the  word  has' the  distinctive  wedge;  it  means  appa- 
rently "  an  envoy,"  and  must  be  derived  from  the  same  root. 

Yuvanis.  »-yy^  ]^y  {^  J^yy  I.  43;  H.  25.  in  the  first 
instance  corresponds  with  the  Persian  dida^  "a  fort;**  in  the 
second  with  avahaiia,  "a  residence." 

Yuvenpa.  ^yy^  '^^'^•^T  '^^  ^'  ^^'  "Thus,"  or  "therefore." 
Persian  avathd.  In  III.  67,  87,  the  word  may  be  synonymous 
with  pipOj  or  it  may  mean  "thus,"  "in  that  way,"  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  dative  postposition. 

\'uvenpa-iiiraskimas.  ►■yy^  >-^»-»-y  >-<  ^^^  Yy^  ^TT^  T*" 
I.  5;  III.  78. 

Vupa-inraskimmas.  »-yy^  ►<  ^^^  ^y^  KTTI^  ^TT^  T*" 
I.  38;  III.  70. 

This  combination  is  always  equivalent  to  the  Persian  (wahya- 
rddit/a,  "  for  this  cause,"  or  rather  "  for  the  cause  of  this."  Yu- 
venpa and  yupa  are  clearly  identical  in  value  (perhaps  in  sound, 
i/uppa);  the  nasal  may  form  an  incipient  genitive  like  the  tit  of 
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ko-fa-inna,  the  na  being  uDiiecessary  in  composition;  raskim  will 
be  "cause/*  and  vas  the  article.  Those  learned  in  the  Ugrian 
tongues  will  judge  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  this  conjecture. 

'.  >-fe .  "  This,"  or  "  these."  Used  either  before  or  after  its 
noun;  also  alone.  It  means  certainly  ''to  him'*  when  put  before 
a  verb.     See  Grammar,  p.  71. 

si.  >-fe  ^b .  "  Named,"  "  called,"  passim.  Tz  in  Cheremiss, 
is  the  root  of  the  verb  "  to  call." 

sim.     ^^    ^y-    ^yy^      11.55,65.       "Nose." 

From  the  Ugrian  ner  and  nyr  meaning  "  nose,"  and  the  words 
meaning  "a  name,**  beginning  with  ni  or  ne  in  all  the  Ugrian  and 
Siberian  languages,  I  have  sometimes  been  induced  to  call  ►^ 
ne,  but  the  very  few  other  words  having  this  letter,  I  believe  only 
>-fe    y*^  and  ^J^y^    *^fe    y*^ »  afford  no  corroboration. 

3.  >-fe  y*^  L.  5.  One  of  the  four  objects  made  by  Darius, 
preceded  by  »- .  See  "  Atut."  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  word 
is  connected  with  alye§y  which  means  either  "a  house,"  or  "a 
family." 

ihitu.  >-fe  BTTT  *"*^y  passim,  "Thus."  I  believe  we  have 
here  a  compound,  ye  chitu^  "  this  way." 

5.  ^^y>-  y^  I.  36,  42,  43,  &c.  "People."  Generally  used 
as  a  collective  noun.  In  v.  5,  yo§irra  means  "mankind,"  and  in 
1.  7,  we  have  the  genitive  yc§irra-na.  The  Scythic  word  olhp, 
meaning  "man,"  may  give  a  very  small  amount  of  probability  to 
the  sound  attributed  to  the  character  ^<y>". 
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Art.  II. — Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia. 
By  Colonel  Rawlinson,  C.B. 

jt  the  Dumeroas  Icttcra  and  papers  which  I  have  addressed  difring 
he  last  two  years  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
f  hich  have  been  either  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  or  in  some 
instances  published  in  the  Journal,^  I  have  explained,  in  more  or  less 
detail,  the  successive  discoveries  which  I  have  made  in  the  history  of 
ancient  Assyria.  Those  discoveries  have  pretty  well  established  the 
fact  that  an  independent  empire  was  first  instituted  on  the  Upper 
Tigris  in  the  thirteenth  century,  n.c.  They  have  furnished  what  may 
be  considered  an  almost  complete  list  of  Assyrian  kings  from  tho 
above-named  period  to  tho  destruction  of  Nineveh  in  u.c.  G25,  and 
they  have  further  made  us  acquainted  with  the  general  history  of 
Western  Asia,  during  this  interval  of  above  seven  centuries. 

I  now  propose  to  state  the  results  of  my  researches  into  the  ante- 
Assyrian  period,  and  to  show  that  an  inquiry  which  aims  at  the 
illustration  of  history  from  the  local  monuments,  may  be  legitimately 
extended  in  Babylonia  to  the  patriarchal  ages.' 

As  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  there  is  no  sacred  chronolof^y 
beyond  the  time  of  Solomon,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  prove  the 
antiquity  of  the  Chaldees  on  scriptural  authority,  by  fixing  the  period 
of  the  Exodus  of  Abraham — still  less  shall  I  pretend  to  trace  back  tho 
years  of  ^he  patriarchal  genealogies  to  tho  era  of  Nimrod,  and  thus 
obtain. a  date  for  the  building  of  Babylon.  The  gloss  in  tho  Toldoth 
Beni  Noah,'  which  describes  tho  empire  of  Nimrod,  is  unquestionably 

^  Outlines  of  Assyrian  History,  attached  to  tho  Anniversary  Report  for  l&o2. 

«  For  n  resume  of  the  argument  relating  to  this  subject,  sec  the  third  and  fourth 
sections  of  Prichnrd^s  Note  on  the  Biblical  Chronology,  appended  to  tho  fifth 
volume  of  his  RcBcarches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind. 

'  It  hardly  requires  to  be  stated  that  the  first  portion  of  Genesis  consists  of  a 
number  uf  independent  documents,  each  qualified  by  a  distinct  title,  and  belonging 
to  a  different  age.  The  fragment  which  forms  tho  10th  chapter  bears  the  Hebrew 
title  of  Toldoth  Beni  Noah,  or  the  Genealogies  of  the  Noachidae,  and  is  probably 
of  the  very  greatest  antiquity,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  exclusively  to  tho  affiliation 
of  races,  and  is  independent  of  that  chronological  computation  which  is  attached  to 
the  Toldoth  Beni  Adam  and  TolJoth  Beni  Shem,  and  which  is  indicative  of  a 
comparatively  advanced  period  of  civilization.  Portions,  however,  of  this  chapter, 
such  as  tho  1 3th  verse,  must  assuredly  belong  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
VOL.    XV.  R 
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Art.  II. — Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia, 
By  Colonel  Rawlinson,  C.B. 

In  the  numerous  letters  and  papers  which  I  have  addressed  difring 
the  last  two  years  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
which  have  been  either  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  or  iu  some 
iastanccs  published  in  the  Journal,^  I  have  explained,  in  more  or  less 
detail,  the  successive  discoveries  whicli  I  have  made  in  the  history  of 
ancient  Assyria.  Those  discoveries  have  pretty  well  established  the 
fact  that  an  independent  empire  was  first  instituted  on  the  Upper 
Tigris  in  the  thirteenth  century,  B.C.  Tliey  have  furnished  what  may 
be  considered  an  almost  complete  list  of  Assyrian  kings  from  the 
above-named  period  to  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  iu  B.C.  C25,  and 
they  have  further  made  us  acquainted  with  the  general  history  of 
Western  Asia,  during  this  interval  of  above  seven  centuries. 

I  now  propose  to  state  the  results  of  my  researches  into  the  ante- 
Assyrian  period,  and  to  show  that  au  inquiry  which  aims  at  the 
illustration  of  history  from  the  local  monuments,  may  be  legitimately 
extended  in  Babylonia  to  the  patriarchal  ages.' 

As  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  there  is  no  sacred  chronology 
beyond  tlie  time  of  Solomon,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  prove  the 
antiquity  of  the  Chaldoes  on  scriptural  authority,  by  fixing  the  period 
of  the  Exodus  of  Abraham — still  less  shall  I  pretend  to  trace  back  the 
years  of  ^he  patriarchal  genealogies  to  the  era  of  Nimrod,  and  thus 
obtain. a  date  for  the  building  of  Babylon.  The  gloss  in  the  Toldoth 
Beni  Noah,'  which  describes  the  empire  of  Nimrod,  is  unquestionably 

^  Outlines  of  A8S}rian  History,  attached  to  tlio  Auniversary  Report  for  1852. 

'  For  n  resume  of  tlie  argument  relating  to  this  subject,  see  the  third  and  fourth 
sections  of  Priclmrd'a  Note  on  the  Biblical  Chronology,  appended  to  the  fifth 
volume  of  his  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind. 

^  It  hardly  requires  to  be  stated  that  the  first  portion  of  Genesis  consists  of  a 
number  of  independent  documents,  each  qualified  by  a  distinct  title,  and  belonging 
to  a  different  age.  The  fragment  which  forms  the  10th  chapter  bears  the  Hebrew 
title  of  Toldoth  Beni  Noah,  or  the  Genealogies  of  the  Noachidse,  and  is  probably 
of  tlie  very  greate&t  antiquity,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  exclusively  to  the  afiiliatiou 
of  races,  and  is  independent  of  that  chronological  computation  which  is  attached  to 
the  Toldoth  ficni  Adam  and  Toldoth  Beni  Shem,  and  which  is  indicative  of  a 
comparatively  advanced  period  of  civilization.  Portions,  however,  of  this  chapter, 
such  as  the  13th  verse,  must  assuredly  belong  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
VOL.    XV,  R 
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The  German  calculations  are  thus  tabulated  : — 

Ist  dynasty  of  8C  Chalikcaii  Kings       

2iid         „  8  Median  do 

3rd         „  11  (Cha1dccan?)do 

4th         „  49  Cbaldtcan  do 

6th  „  9  Arab  do 

Gth         „  4r>  Assyrian  do 

7th         „            8  Assyrian  do.  (lower  dynasty) 
Cth         „  G  Chaldooau  do.     


Tears. 

B.a 

31,080     ... 

34,618 

224     ... 

2,458 

(258)  ... 

2,2a4 

458     ... 

1,976 

245     ... 

1,618 

620     ... 

1,273 

122     ... 

747 

87     ... 

623 

to 

638 

Great  cycle  of  36,000  years. 

What  I  dislike  in  this  scheme  is  that  it  blends  fabnlons  and 
historical  numbers  in  a  common  category^  as  component  parts  of  the 
same  astronomical  system,  and  that  its  extreme  accuracy  further  gives 
it  rather  the  character  of  a  "  tour  de  force :  "  what  I  like  is  the  con- 


BT  yl—  Susi  in  the  plural ;  and  though  I  have  never  yet  determinatoly  recog- 
nized the  words  written  phonetically  which  represent  a  Ncnis  and  a  Sams,  tlicj 
will  no  doubt  bo  discovered  in  time.  Sossy  or  Sust,  is  of  course  tho  Hebrew 
U^]t}\lf;  but  I  doubt  if  there  arc  any  Semitic  analor^ies  for  Ner  and  Sar.    To  give 

a  specimen  of  the  ordinary  Babylonian  sexngcsimal  notation,  I  append  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  a  table  of  bquarcs,  which  extends  in  due  order  from  I  to  60. 


<« 
« 

<« 
« 

<« 
« 

<« 

« 


m  « T 

YYY 
Y 

<« 

YYY 
YY 

TT  <  ^" 


YY 

YYY 
YYY 

YYY 
YYY 
YY 

« 


YYY 
YYY 


YYY 


YYY 


YYY 
HY 


YYY 
YYY 


«  TTT  I 
TT 


5^? 


5^? 


-      ^} 


^? 


<« 
« 

<« 
« 

<« 
« 

<« 
« 

<« 
« 

<« 
« 

<« 
« 


-J  <« 

■Y  « 


-     ^}   T 


T 

TT 
TTT 


YYT 
YT 

YYY 
YYY 


7 
^ 
i 
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aistency  of  tho  restored  numbers  with  ordinary  life-tables^  iu  yielding 
an  arerage  of  23^  years  (258-!- 11)^  for  each  generation  of  tho  name- 
In  Ronum  numenUs  this  is  simply 

So88.    units 


43 

21   =  612 

OP 

2601 

46 

4  =  622 

>j 

2704 

4G 

49  =  63- 

9) 

2809 

48 

36  =  64^ 

99 

2916 

60 

25  =  652 

i9 

3025 

62 

16  =  66- 

99 

3136 

61 

9  =  67^ 

)> 

3249 

66 

4  =  68* 

9> 

3364 

68 

1  =  69- 

:> 

3481 

GO 

00  =  60» 

99 

3600 

Now  as  we  here  find  the  uuit,  the  Scssj  and  tho  Sar,  to  be  each  represented  by 
Yy  while  the  decades  of  each  series  arc  indicated  by  /,  it  is  evident  that  tho 
Babylonian  notation  consisted  of  a  double  recurring  series,  in  which  the  elements 
/  and  Y  were  used  respectively  for  the  decades  and  units  of  tho  integers  of  60. 
Applying  this  system  of  notation  to  the  numbers  of  Berosus,  34,080  will  bo  rc- 

m        yy       YYY 

presented  by    TYY     \i^     YYY  ,  which  I  should  read  as  9  Sari  and  29  Som,  but 

which  may  bo  equally  well  expressed  by  9  Sari,  2  Neri,  and  9  Soss,  the  very  words 
quoted  by  Synccllus  from  Polyhistor.  If  there  had  been  any  fractional  parts  of 
a  Sots,  a  third  series  of  the  signs  /  and  Y  would  have  been  added.  There  was 
probably  also  a  higher  number  in  the  next  ascending  scries  of  60  beyond  tho  Sar^ 
which  give  as  its  product  216,000,  and  two  of  these  pcrIo;ls  constituted  tho  ante- 
diluvian cycle  of  Berosus,  computed  by  Synccllus  at  432,000  years. 

And  while  I  am  now  discussing  the  notation  of  the  Babylonbns,  I  may  as  well 
give  the  phonetic  reading  of  tho  numbers,  as  they  are  found  iu  the  Assyrian 
Tocabularies. 

T  JT  =  JI  H?T  I  -'"-  *^ 
<«  =  ii«s  .^y  V  T? 

«  =«<^«=!rn 

<  TT  =  Vi<  T«<  v^  tin  ""^  -  -  -TTI 
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less  djmasty.  On  the  latter  groniid  indeed  the  restoration  cannot  bo 
far  wrong,  and  we  may  thus  assume  it  as  proved,  that  Bcrosus  dated 
the  com  men  cement  of  his  second  historical  dynasty  of  Bubylon  from 
the  latter  half  of  the  twenty-third  century  d.c. 

Tbat  is  — 

Cnmparn 

CO  =  Siissu  ....  D^lt>K^ 

00  =  Khansa  .  .  .  D'lf^pn 
40  =  Irbaija  (or  Ma)  U^Vm^ 
30  =  Silasa  ....  U*'^^b\^ 
20  =  Sinra{?)  ...  ^:DK^ 

(perhaps  2  tcus,  ai  cshra  is  1  ten) 

lo==  Khamissiral.   nto^  Jllt^Dn 

»    T  V    -  'I 

10  =  Esrat  ....  n^\l^ 

▼  T  -: 

5  =  KhamUti  .     .     ,         nH^SH 
T  •  -: 

Ou  another  fragment  \vc  have — 

That  is— 

C  =  Tivmana      .     .     H^bltf 

rj  --  r*ttc/M  (chai.) .      jri> 
4  =  liubu ....    i^an 

2  ^  Sunnu    .     .     .  '»^ttf 

'J'hcfl^*  roaillnj^s  are  vaiiMl>l.»,  not  nivr.'y  f.)r  lUcir  Semitic  funns,  Imi  uhto  fur 
i].y.'.i'  '^ni\inn:d\\\\  pi^culiaritieH. 

M()!:h.  ( )i>piTt  communicated  to  me  last  }oar  n  theory,  which  lie  has  prolinb!)' 
pnUi>luMl  biTt)re  tl:is,  that  the  use  of  the  Sow,  Ner,  nr.d  Sar  on^inatcU  in  tho 
minor  divisions  of  time.  Tiie  So3s  lie  snppostsl  to  be  the  hour  of  (iO  niinutcii ;  the 
Ner  (Arab.  ,1:!')  the  day  cf  10  hours;  anl  the  Sar  (,:^)  the  niontli,  contaiiiiii:: 
G'>  of  these  10-hour  periods.  But  this  explanation  docs  not,  I  confcrSy  nppc*r  (o 
me  at  ail  ^atiJ•  factory.  1  know  of  no  authority  for  n  decimal  horar}'  diriMun.  I 
donht  much  if  "^n^  ^^  tl  j  ,  alt^(»u;ilI  u<vd  for  the  iIay-/ij/A/,  ever  di'MgnAtc^J 
a  p  ri<nl  ( ither  of  U)  li'iur^  <r  12;  and  I  ipie-tion  stiil  more  the  existence  io  Bal*r. 
J,..  r  tij.i  /'^yMc  word  Shiihsr  for  a  mou:li.     Having  stated  that  (he  pho::t-t:e 
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On  Ilia  first  or  3Icdian  dynasty,  which  roigncil  for  224  years 
previoasly,  I  shall  have  much  to  say  presently,  but  in  the  mean  time 
I  oonfiue  myself  to  the  examination  of  this  approximate  date  of  B.C. 
2234,  for  the  institution  of  a  Semitic  empire  at  Babylon. 

That  this  empire  was  Semitic,  and  that  it  superseded  a  Scythio 
occupation  of  Babylonia,  I  infer  from  many  circumstances.  The 
astronomical  observations  which  Callisthencs  sent  to  Aristotle  from 
Babylon,*  and  which  ascended  to  1903  years  before  the  occupation 
of  the  city  by  Alexander  (331  + 1903=2234),  were  certainly  recorded 
upon  cuneiform  tablets,  and  these  tablets  seem  in  Babylonia  to  have 
been  introduced  by,  and  to  have  exclusively  belonged  to,  a  Semitic 
priesthood;*  at  least,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  latest,  the 
inscriptions  of  Babylon  and  Chaldcea  bear  the  fcame  monograms  for 
tho  gods,  the  same  names  of  countries  and  cities,  the  same  titles  for 
the  kings;  and  although,  as  might  be  expected  when  tho  inquiry 
extends  over  a  period  of  two  thousand  years,  there  are  sensible 
varieties  of  language,  still  tho  structure  is  throughout  Semitic,  and 
tho  relics  may  be  thus  determinately  assigned  to  kindred  branches  of 
the  same  stock.     Whether  the  name  of  Chalda)an  or  Arama}an,   or 

forms  of  Ner  nnd  Sar  aro  still  desidcratn,  I  may  add  that  in  two  passa^^cs  of  tlio 
Aa0}'rinQ  syllabary  £rv  ^^  *"  T '  I  ^^'^^^  *^  given  as  tho  plionctic  plural 
far  a  very  complicated  monogram  x^TTfjrV'l*  ^'hich  is  explained  in  tho  left 
hand  columu  as  9[  ^^f  ^[Yf  Swlutiy  a  terra  perhaps  allied  to  S[Y  *^^Y 
Bii,  though  the  initial  sihllant  is  of  a  different  class  ;  whether  ^il  ^^  ^  M  f 
indeed  does  really  represent  tlie  N//,')  of  Jk-rosus  I  conHiJer  extremely  douhtful. 

*  Sec  SimpliciuB  ad  Aristot.  do  Ca»!o,  lib.  ii.  p.  123.  There  is,  I  believe,  also 
an  allusion  to  this  date  iu  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes;  but  I  have  not  tho 
authority  to  refer  to  nt  B.i;;h(la<l. 

-  I  haro  not  made  nuicli  progress  as  yet  in  reading  the  primitive  Babylonian 
manuscripts;  indeed,  until  witliiu  those  few  diys,  I  have  not  had  sunielent  mate. 
rials  at  my  disposal ;  for  the  bricks  and  seal  cylinders  contain  nothing  but  names 
and  titles  expressed  by  arbitrary  mo:io;;ranis,  and  afford,  therefore,  very  littlo 
itisi^ht  into  a  languag»\  Now,  thcrcfori',  that  I  have  received  Mr.  Loftus*s  col- 
lection of  primitive  Chahhean  tablets  from  Senkereh,  I  ho^K*  to  make  good  progress. 
I  alrca<ly  see,  ind  ed,  that  the  same  pronouns  and  particles  occur  as  in  tho  later 
Babylonian,  and  that  the  verbs  and  participles  are  formed  in  the  same  manner ; 
so  that  I  have  no  hs^itation  in  pronouncing  the  langnngc  to  be  Semitic ;  an  1  this, 
be  it  observed,  is  in  opposition  to  my  former  opinion,  which,  from  the  want  of 
such  evidence,  rpicat'.onid  tho  Semitic  affinity  of  the  lan'^uoge.  Although  it  was 
always  clear  that  the  »;ime  monograms  expressed  the  fame  ideas,  it  by  no  meaiM 
followed  that  the  same  plionotic  ter.'.s  wire  employed  in  tho  two  languag<»s; 
indeed,  tho  analogous  comparison  of  the  Anucnian  with  tho  AA.'yrinn  rather  led 
to  a  contrary  cunelusiou. 
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even  Elymiraii,^  may  be  most  appropriately  applied  to  tlio  colooists 
who  first  introduced  the  art  of  writing,  we  cannot  at  present  decide — 
it  is  sufBciont  to  know  that  they  belonged  to  the  Semitic  family,  and 
that  they  first  rose  into  power  in  Babylonia,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

twenty-third  century  u.c' 

'  The  ethnic  character  to  be  nssigned  to  the  Ei^-micans  Btill  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  obscure  questions  connected  with  cimeifonn  research.  Eljun  is 
allied  with  Asshur  and  Aram  in  the  Toldoth  Beni  Noah,  and  a  Semitic  origin 
^vould  seem,  therefore,  to  be  proved;  but  the  native  inscriptions  of  Susa  and 
Elyniais  are  undoubtedly  written  in  Scythic  dialects,  more  nearly  related  to  the 
language  of  the  second  column  of  the  trilingual  Acheemeniau  records,  than  to  any 
other  class  of  cuneiform  documents.  As  these  inscriptions,  moreover,  arc  cer* 
tninly  of  very  great  antiquity,  I  can  only  suppose  that  the  Semitic  El^nueans  gave 
way  to  Seyths  before  the  historic  period,  and  that  these  latter  inherited  the  name 
as  well  as  the  country  of  tlie  race  which  they  had  dispossessed.  In  fact,  I  conceirc 
the  same  irregular  nomenclature  to  havo  prevailed  in  Susiana,  althongli  rereiaed 
in  its  application,  which  has  often  been  remarked  upon  in  Syria.  In  that  country, 
the  Ilamite  or  Scythic  name  of  Sidon  was  retained  after  the  city  was  peopled  by 
the  Semites,  in  Susiana ;  and  the  Semitic  title  of  Elam  was  prcsen-cd  after  the 
country  was  peopled  by  the  Scyths, 

'  I  have  recently  met  with  a  date  whic'.i  confirms,  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner,  the  testimony  of  Callisthcnes,  and  the  restoration  of  the  nmnbers  of 
Berosus.  I  had  always  been  aware,  of  course,  that  Pliny,  in  his  discourse  on  the 
invention  of  writing,  quoted  the  authority  of  Berosus  and  Critodemus  for  assigning 
to  the  Babylonian  stellar  observations  an  antiquity  of  480  years — "  ex  quo  apparet 
teternus  literarum  usus ;"'  but,  as  I  presumed  these  numbers  to  refer  to  the  ago 
of  Berosus,  and  thus  to  ascend  no  lii^her  than  the  eighth  ceutur)*,  I  conld  only 
suppose  some  fatal  corruption  of  the  text.  On  re  -  examining,  however,  tho  passage  of 
Pliny,  I  see  quite  clearly  that  the  numbers  of  Berosus  refer  to  the  era  of  Plioro- 
neus,  and  record,  in  fact,  a  genuine  Bab\  Ionian  date  adapted  to  the  Greek 
calendar.  "  Anticlides,"  says  Pliny,  "  reports  that  letters  were  invented  in  Eg}-pt 
by  a  certain  man  of  the  name  of  Mcnon,  fifteen  years  before  Phoroneus^  who  was 
the  most  ancient  king  of  Greece,  and  endeavours  to  prove  this  from  the  monn- 
ments ;  but  Epi;^enes,  on  the  other  hand,  a  first-rate  authority,  maintains  that  tho 
Babylonians  hnd  recorded  their  sidereal  observations  inscribed  on  tablets  of  baked 
clay  for  720  years  [before  that  era]  ;  and  even  Berosus  and  Critodemus^  who  are 
the  most  moderate  calculators,  say  for  480  years,  from  which  wo  may  infer  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  use  of  letters."  (Sec  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.,  lib.  vii.  a  56.) 
Now,  as  Clinton,  from  a  very  large  field  of  induction,  and  irrespectively  altogether 
of  the  coincidence  I  am  about  to  mention,  has  fixed  the  age  of  Phoroneoi^  as 
understood  by  the  Greeks,  to  bo  u.c.  17o3,  wo  havo  an  exact  identity  between 
tho  numbers  of  Berosus  and  Callisthcnes;  17o3  +  480,  and  330  +  1903,  giThig  the 
same  nsult  of  u.c.  2233,  for  the  primitive  Semitic  era  of  Babylon.  In  the  text 
I  h'-ivu  followed  the  Germans  in  placing  Alexander's  conquest  of  Babylon  in  B  & 
331,  instead  of  in  330,  which  is  the  usual  chronological  date,  and  there  is  thus  tho 
difference  of  a  year  in  the  Babylonian  epoch  ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence.  The 
numbers  of  Epigenes,  which  exceed  those  of  Berosus  by  240  years  (or  by  230,  if 
wc  follow  some  of  tho  MSS.  of  Pliny),  include,  no  doubt,  the  Median  dynasty, 
which  preceded  tho  Semites  in  Chalda^a,  tho  duration  of  which  was  calcohited  by 
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There  ia  still  another  Greek  date  for  the  building  of  Babylon, 
or,  as  I  would  rather  understjind  the  passage,  for  tlio  institution  of  a 
Semitic  empire  on  the  Euphrates,  which  has  hardly  received  tlio 
attention  that  it  deserves.  Philo  Byblius,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Stephen/ 
contradicts  the  statement  that  Babylon  was  built  by  Semi  ram  is,  and 
observes  that  it  was  in  reality  1002  years  older  than  tho  Assyrian 
queen.*  This  remarkablo  number  evidently  implies  an  attempt  at 
definite  chronology,  and  what  that  chronology  was  wo  may  infer 
from  an  independent  statement  cf  tho  same  author,  that  Sanchoniathou 
lived  nnder  Semiramis,  who  was  contemporary  with  tho  Trojan  war.' 
Now  the  Trojan  epoch  was  variously  calculated  by  tho  Greeks,^  a 
period  of  above  two  centuries  intervening  between  tho  lower  date  of 
Callimachus,  and  tho  higher  dato  of  Duris.  Tlio  best  autIioritie!<, 
however,  place  it  lato  in  the  thirteenth  century  B.C. ;  tho  Parian 
marble  in  1219;  Hellanicus  in  1229;  and  1002  added  to  this 
latter  number,  will  give  tho  date  of  B.C.  2231 ;  which  accordingly 
differs  by  only  three  years  from  the  Babylonian  era  of  CallistbencH. 
That  Philo  really  also  intended  to  assign  this  approximate  dato  to  tlio 
building  of  Babylon,  may  be  gathered  from  his  special  notice  of 
Semiramis  being  contemporary  with  the  war  of  Troy;  for  tho 
Assyrian  empire  actually  commenced  in  B.C.  1273;*  and  as  Semiramis, 
according  to  tho  popular  tra<lition,  was  the  second  monarch,  succeeding 
Ninus  after  a  long  reign  of  fifty-two  years,  her  supposed  era  of  n.c. 
1221  would  fall  within  the  period  assigned  by  tho  Parian  niarblo  to 
the  Trojan  expedition. 

It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  attempt  to  extract  dates  from  barren 

Beioscs  at  224  or  234  yoara ;  but  it  may  fairly  bo  questioned,  in  tho  absence  of 
all  local  evidence,  if  the  Scytlis  really  recorded  their  obserrations  upon  tablets. 
Consult  CIinton*s  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  I.  pp.  9,  139,  and  282. 

>  Stephen  do  Urbibns,  in  voce  Ba€v\m', 

'  The  Taluo  of  this  quotation  is  of  course  impaired  by  the  discrepant  numbers 
of  Eustathius,  who,  in  his  commentary  on  verso  1005  of  the  Periegesis  of  Di»ny- 
aius,  writes  tho  date  in  full,  x<^(0(C  6craco(rioic,  so  that,  whether  he  followed 
Stephen  or  Philo,  ho  must  have  read  tho  numbers  ^w'  instead  of  {i/3' — 1,800  years, 
however,  before  the  Trojan  war  falls  in  with  no  era  whatever ;  and  Eustathius, 
thcrrfore,  in  all  probability,  was  misled  by  a  textual  error.  See  MUller's  Greek 
Fragments,  Vol.  III.  p.  675. 

*  See  Gaiaford*s  Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  1,  9,  2;  and  HUUer*s  Fragments,  VoL  III. 
p.  583. 

*  For  the  Trojan  era  I  hare  merely  consolted  Clinton*8  Fasti  Hellenici, 
Vol.  I.  p.  123;  Ureher*s  Herodotus,  tom.  VII.  p.  352-404;  and  Mttller*B  Frag- 
ments, Vol.  I.  p.  571. 

*  Tliat  is,  747  +  528,  according  to  tho  computation  of  Berosos  preserred  by 
Polybistori  as  already  quoted. 
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catalogues  of  kin<?8,  or  to  quote  tbo  results  obtained  from  such  cata- 
logues by  professed  cbronologers ;  for  even  where  the  numbers  come 
out  satisfactorily,  wo  bave  the  consciousness  that  much  is  due  to 
manipulation  and  systematic  arrangement.  This  remark  applies 
especially  to  tbo  Assyrian  canon  of  Ctesias,  and  to  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  it  by  his  followers ;  tbat  is,  by  Diodorus  and  iEmilias 
Sura,  by  Castor  and  Cepbalion,  and  especially  by  Euscbius  and 
Syiiccllus.  Historically  this  famous  canon  is  almost  worthless,  the 
email  ingredient  which  it  contains  of  traditionary  truth  being  in- 
sufficient to  leaven  the  general  mass  of  fable.  Chronologically  too, 
since  it  depends  for  its  closing  point  upon  two  events  which  are 
entirely  fictitious — namely,  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  nnder  Sarda- 
napalus,  and  tbo  synchronous  establishment  of  an  independent  Median 
dynast}'— and  since  tbe  duration  of  the  several  reigns  which  form  this 
latter  supposititious  dynasty  constitutes  the  only  link  of  connection 
between  the  early  Assyrian  series  and  tbe  era  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon, 
the  approximate  accuracy  of  the  general  result  in  assigning  the  in- 
stitution of  a  Semitic  empire  to  the  close  of  tbe  twenty-third  century 
ij.c,  is  liable  to  bo  looked  on  as  a  mere  bappy  coincidence* — at  any 
rate  ibiij  general  accuracy  cannot  bo  held  to  authenticate  tbe  arrange- 
ment of  the  details,  nor  even  to  prove  tbe  integrity  of  the  numbers 
employed.  If  wo  could  bo  euro  tbat  Ctcsia«,  independently  of  all 
adjustment  of  bis  numbers  to  tbe  first  Olympiad,  really  placed  the  era 
of  Ninus  at  an  interval  of  one  thousand  years  above  the  Trojan 
expedition,  then  wo  might  accept  bis  authority  as  indicating  an 
ancient  tradition,  and  thus  affording  a  valuable  corroboration  of  tbe 
date  already  obtained  from  Pliilo  for  the  building  of  Babylon  ;  but  it 
is  ecjually  doubtful  whether  this  statement  belong  to  Ctesias,  and 
whether,  if  it  be  his,  it  do  not  proceed  from  computation  rather  than 
from  an  independent  source.^    As  a  general  rule,  indeed,  we  may 

1  The  Assyrian  reigns  of  Ctesias,  with  their  respective  duration,  ond  the  period 
nt  which  the  dynasty  closed,  were  diflerently  computed  by  all  the  chronologersy 
although  they  drew  their  information  from  the  same  source.  The  calcalation  of 
Synccllus  was  the  nearest  to  the  truth,  though  quite  wrong  in  its  details;  for,  by 
nsisigning  the  close  of  the  empire  to  ».c.  l\2Ct,  under  Ariphron  at  Athens,  and  by 
computing  its  duration  at  14G0  years,  he  obtains  the  date  B.C.  2285  for  its  com* 
iiiencemcnt ;  and  if  from  this  numbsr  we  deduct  55  years  for  the  reign  of  Delus, 
we  have  n.c,  2230  for  the  era  of  Ninus,  which  only  differs  by  four  years  from  the 
Babylonian  date  of  Callisthenes.     See  Clinton's  Fast.  II ell..  Vol.  I.  p.  260. 

'  Clinton  believes  the  statement,  which  is  only  found  in  Diodorus,  to  proceed 
from  Ctesias,  and  even  speculates  that  Ctcsia?,  like  his  contemporary  Inocntcs^ 
])'aocd  the  full  of  Troy  a  few  years  below  the  epoch  of  Eratosthmcs  (Fa.<tt 
Ilcli.  I.  2G8) ;  but  I  should  rather  ascribe  tho  calcnlation  to  Diodorus  hiuisdf, 
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issumo,  I  think,  that  tho  niaay  relative  dates  in  the  canon  which 

jonnect  Greek  and  Assyrian  history,  and  which  are  thus  so  often  cited 

ks  a  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  lists,  were  ohtained  cither  by 

>tC8ias  or  his  copyists,  from  the  simple  calculation  of  tho  numbers 

issigncd  arbitrarily  to  the  reigns  of  the  different  kings  of  Nineveh,  as 

omparcd  with  the  standard  epochal  dates  of  Greece ;  in  the  same 

ray  that  the  Hebrew  synchronisms  were  certainly  added  by  later 

hristian  compilers  from  a  collation  of  the  same  numbers  with  tho 

cceived  scripture  chronology.^    Although,  however,  I  thus  summarily 

eject  both  the  authorities  and  tho  facts  of  Ctesias,  I  have  no  doubt 

ut  that  at  particular  points  a  glimmering  of  truth  is  to  be  found  iu 

is  scheme  of  Oriental  history — !.e  was  aware  for   instance  that  a 

ledian  kingdom  independent  of  Babylon,  followed  on  the  destruction 

f  Nineveh — he  had  also  heard  of  the  domestic  revolution  at  Nineveh 

n  B.C.  747),  which  put  an  end  to  tho  original  imperial  family,  and 

ibstituted  the  lower  dynasty  in   its  place — ^ho  was   perhaps  even 

3quainted  with  the  general  nature  of  the  Semitic  claim  to  antiquity, 

ad  thus  adjusted  his  numbers  so  as  to  fall  in  approximately  with  tho 

uo  dates ;  but  he  was  guilty  of  gross  errors  both  of  omission  and 

>mmission  — ho  confounded  in  tho  first  place  Assyrian  with  Baby- 

nian  dominion,  and  he  supplied  all  details  both  of  nomenclature  and 

ironology,  with  a  single  exception,'  from  his  own  unassisted  imagi- 

ition. 

That  Ctesias,  at  the  head  of  his  history,  had  substituted  an  Assy- 
an  for  a  Babylonian  empire,  was  always  to  bo  suspected  from  his 
acing  tho  capital  of  Ninus,  and  his  place  of  sepulture,  upon  tho 
uph rates,  instead  of  on  the  Tigris  f  as  well  as  from  his  subsequent 

ICC  it  is  not  mentioned  cither  by  Euscbius  or  Syncellus,  and  is  even  at  varianco 
th  their  numbers. 

'  The  Greek  Bynclironisms  arc,  the  war  of  Poreeus  and  Bacchus,  tho  Argo- 
utlc  expedition,  tlic  Trojan  war,  the  era  of  Lycnrgus,  &c.  Tho  principal  scrip- 
ral  dates  are,  for  the  birth  of  Abraham  and  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  calculated 
cording  to  tho  numbers  of  tlie  Septuagint ;  but  tho  canon  of  Eusebius  of  courao 
ns  at  a  complete  Echemc  of  general  comparativo  chronology  from  the  most 
cient  times  to  his  own  days. 

'  This  solitary  instance  of  accuracy  in  regard  to  names  is  in  the  notioe  of 
dochus  and  Semiramis  (or  Phulukh  and  Sammuramii)  and  their  being  followed 

Dalatar  (or  Tiglath  Palatsar),  but  in  this  cnso  even  it  is  doubtful  if  Ctesias 
!ognized  a  change  of  dynasty;  for  Agathias  and  Syncellus,  ftlthough  using 
arly  the  same  names  that  are  found  in  Ctcsia<i,  quote  Bion  and  Polyhistor  as 
At  authorities  for  the  revolution. 

'As  Diodonis  also  places  the  capital  of  Sardanapnlus  on  the  Euphrates,  it  has 
sn  8Ui>po3ed  that  there  was  this  radical  geographical  error  in  Ctesias*  notice  of 
ueveb ;  but  Nicolaus  of  Damancus,  who  also  follows  Ctesias  in  his  acco*      of 
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account  of  tbe  magnificcni  works  of  Scmiramis  at  Babylon,  rather 
than  at  Nineveh.  The  error  was  rendered  still  more  probable,  by 
the  near  coincidence  of  his  era  of  Ninus  with  the  Babylonian  date  of 
Berosus.  It  is  proved^  I  now  venture  to  affirm,  as  far  as  snch  questions 
admit  of  demonstration,  by  the  identification,  through  the  name  of 
Zoroaster,  of  the  leading  exploit  of  the  so-called  Assyrian  king,  with 
that  ethnic  revolution  which  in  reality  establishc'd  Semitic  snpremacy 
in  Babylonia ;  as  well  as  by  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  inscriptions 
that  tho  prima}val  scat  of  empire  was  in  Chaldron,  and  that  Assyria 
was  a  tributary  or  subordinate  government  for  at  least  one  thousand 
years  after  the  age  of  tho  pretended  Ninus.  Unless,  indeed,  the  entire 
chronological  structure  of  Ctesias  is  to  bo  discarded  as  an  absolate 
fiction,  the  only  possible  explanation  of  his  system  seems  to  be  that  he 
employed  tho  names  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  as  mere  eponyms  for 
the  Semitic  race ;  and  that  under  the  hyperbole  of  their  wonderful 
achievements,  he  disguised  the  simple  historical  fact  of  the  snpersessiou  ' 
of  Scythic  by  Semitic  power  in  Chaldtea  and  Babylonia. 

This  ethnic  supersession,  I  conceive  at  tho  same  time,  to  have 
been  tho  most  important  political  revolution  of  tho  ancient  worldf 
and  I  proceed  accordingly  to  consider  it  in  some  detail. 

Ante-Semitic  Period. 

If  we  exaniino  the  traditions  of  tho  Greeks,  as  distinguished  from 
their  heroic  myths,  wo  trace  everywhere  a  belief  in  tho  existence 
of  a  Scythic  dominion  of  Ai^ia,  at  the  dawn  of  history.  Justin 
asi>igns  to  this  dominion  a  specific  duration  of  l.'OO  years  before  it 
was  overthrown  by  Ninus,  hut  a  much  higher  antiquity  may  bo 
inftTrc<l  from  other  authorities.*  Tho  Scythic  supremacy  was  further 
dis«tinguii>hc<l  by  a  peculiar  religion,  j)robably  tho  worship  of  the 
elements  (and  of  fire  in  particular)  and  of  the  heavenly  boilics,  as 

tlio  tnk'in^  of  Niucvcli,  naiiiofl  the  river  correctly  the  Tigris,  ami  it  tlios  secmi 
probable  that  CtcsinH,  in  his  first  description,  where  the  river  Kiiphmtfps  b  twico 
mentioned,  really  alludes  to  a  capital  of  Ninns,  distinct  from  tho  ilwyrian 
Nineveh.  Tho  (lennan  f^eoj^rapherN,  indeed,  upon  those  grouiidii,  often  place  a 
"vetus  Ninns'*  on  the  Knphrates  near  lUibylon.  If  the  prinucral  cnpital  of 
Ctesias,  however,  have  any  historic  identity,  it  is  to  be  looked  fur  at  Worfca  or 
Mu>;heir ;  nt  any  rate,  in  the  lower  bobin  of  the  Kuphratcs,  and  not  on  thm  \ 
part  of  the  river,  where  eannls  uf  irrigation,  tho  invention  of  a  later  age,  \ 
requisite  for  the  ])ruduction  of  corn  and  tbe  other  necessaries  of  life. 

>  Kpiphnniiis  and  tbe  ebn>n(iIo;ri>r8  d<  fine  "  S«.*ythi6ni  "  as  tho  period  extcttdiax 
from  the  iloiul  to  tiin  a;;e  of  Tele^  or  of  Terali,  the  father  of  Abrahams  and 
riutareh  and  Piiiiy  allude  to  the  hame  (H^riod  of  cxtemo  antiquily,  when  Ihsy 
place  the  ago  of  the  Scythic  Zoroaster  5000  ^Tors  before  tho  Trojan  war. 
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intrasted  with  idolatry,  and  the  period  therefore,  during  which  it 

■evailed,  was  named  ^kvOkt^o^  by  the  Cliristians,  who  ckssified  the 

ligious  epochs  of  the  world,  and  who  have  certainly  preserved  many 

i  fragments  of  great  value.^  With  this  religion,  again,  was  especially 

nnected  the  name  of  Zoroaster,  which  the  Greeks  translated  "  the 

ir-worshipper  :  "*  wherever,  indeed,  we   meet   with   notices   of  a 

Imitive  Zoroaster,  the  allusion  is,  I  think,  to  the  elemental  worship 

the  early  Scyths,  who  preceded  the  Semitic  idolaters;  and  the 

traordinary  confusion  which  prevailed  amongst  the  Greeks,  with 

;ard  to  the  age  of  this  personage,  is  to  be  explained  probably,  by 

!  double  period  of  the  prevalence  of  the  religious  ideas  which  the 

ue  represented,  that  is  by  the  existence  of  the  elemental  worship 

ore  the  institution  of  a  Semitic  empire,  and  by  the  restoration  of 

same  faith,  or  at  any  rate  of  a  faith  which  went  by  the  same 

lie,  by  the  Achsemenians,  after  the   Semitic  doctrines  had  been 

linant  for  about  seventeen  hundred  years.     Now,  although  Justin 

►ears  to  distinguish  between  the  overthrow  of  the  Scythians  and  the 

'  of  Ninus  with  Zoroaster,  and  although  the  latter  name  is  replaced 

Oxyartes,   in   the  garbled   extracts  from  Ctesias  preserved  by 

dorus,  yet  it  can,  I  think,  be  clearly  proved,  that  this  so-called 

I  refer  especially  to  Epiplmnius,  John  of  Malala,  the  author  of  the  Paschal 
micle,  John  of  Antiocli,  CeJrenus,  &c. 

Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  0,  dc  Mag's),  quoting  Hcrmodorus  and  Dinon.  Nume* 
explanations  havo  been  given  of  the  etymology  of  this  name  by  Bochart, 
lier,  and  others,  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the  Greek  translation,  and 
jfcrring  to  Semitic  sources  (See  Stanley's  Philosophy,  p.  7o8)  ;  but  the  critical 
neat  of  the  present  age  seems  to  prefer  an  Arian  derivation,  and  to  agreo 
Buniouf  in  referring  all  the  Greek  forms  to  the  Zend  word,  Zarath'tuhlrOy 
'  possessor  of  yellow  camels."     I  venture,  however,  to  revive  the  Semitic 

y,  and  to  propose  as  the  original  form  of  the  name    y""^    ^^"T    ►-Ml    ^'^ 

ithiar^  "  the  seed  of  the  goddess,"  a  regular  Babylonian  compound,  very 

resembling  the  D^^'?^^  '*^2  of  Scripture.     ^  "^  ziru  (answering  to  the 

y^^^t  comp.  7321'lt  Zerubbabcl)  is  everywhere  put  for  the  Persian  tumd 
•       :  V  T    \- 

tukhm) ;  and  lahlary  denoting  specifically  the  planet  YenuB,  is  used  gene* 

for  female  deities,  like  the  Ashtaroth  of  Scripture.  I  must  add  that  although 
kve  not  Ziru-ishtar  in  the  inscriptions,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  Zoroaster  or 
Elamite.«,   yet    we  have    constantly    the    analogous    compound  Ziru-banii 

Sf.  ^_T^!!I  ^^  i^^yI  Sp  >ff-  ^  ]^*^  M  nn  epithet  for 
,  the  prototype  of  the  Semites.  I  am  in  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  banii 
ni/,  but  the  epithet  is  of  course  the  Zertcan  of  later  times,  who  was  under- 
to  be  the  Eamc  as  Shem,  altliough  the  Berosion  Sybil  confounded  tliisZerwan 
'oroastcr.    See  Mobcs  of  Chorene,  Winston's  edition,  p.  I7, 
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Bactrian  war  was  in  reality  nothing  more  tlian  tbo  supersession  of 
llio  Scytlis  by  the  Semites  in  Babylonia.  In  tbo  first  place,  Bcrosua 
bimself  designated  tbo  Median  dynasty,  wbicb  was  driven  out  of 
Babylonia  in  u.c.  2234,  by  "the  Htoresionym  of  Zoroaster."*  Tbat 
Ctesias  also  did  actually  name  the  Bactrian  king  Zoroaster,  and  uot 
Oxyartes,  is  rendered  almost  certain,  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
tbe  former  name  in  the  fragments  of  his  copyist  Cephalion ;'  and  that 
ho  even  recognized  tho  connection  of  this  Bactrian  Zoroaster  with 
Babylon,  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  of  Arnobins,  where  the  firct 
book  of  Ctesias  is  quoted,  to  the  effect,  that  "  Zoroaster  contended 
with  Ninus,  not  merely  with  steel  and  strength,  but  by  magical  force 
and  the  occult  sciences  of  tho  Chahltcans."  ^ 

Tho  next  point  upon  which  I  shall  insist,  is,  that  these  primitirc 
Zorcastrian  Scj^ths  aro  identical  with  tho  Nimrod  of  scripture.  The 
name  of  Nimrod,  in  tho  book  of  Genesis,  certainly  represents  tho 
original  inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  before  the  immigration  of  tho 
Semites.  Tho  title  is  in  all  i)robability  a  disguised  Semitic  plural 
(NiiiD'ui  from  Ximr)^  and  as  Nimr  is  the  special  name  of  tho  hunting 
leopard,  it  may  havo  been  given  to  tho  Scyths  by  their  Semitic 
neighbours,  to  denote  their  pa3sion   for  the   chase.*     At  any  rate, 

^  Tho  name  docs  not  occur  in  tho  extract  from  Polyhistor  given  in  the  Armo- 
ni.in  EusebiuH,  but  has  boon  prescr\'cd  by  S^'ncellus. 

-  See  the  oxtrnets  of  Ci.pha1ion,  collected  from  Syncellus  and  Moses  of 
Chorcne,  in  MuUer's  Fragmcnt«,  Vol.  III.  p.  623.  la  Synccllufl,  the  name  is 
'AunoiKT-nov  ^laycv ;  in  Mos.  of  Chorcne,  "  Zaravostc,  mago  Bactrianomm  tvge." 
In  another  passajjc  of  Mosc?,  also  from  Cephalion  (lib.  i.  c.  16),  Zoroaster  is  eallrd 
'^  the  Magian  chief  of  the  Modes,"  and  is  said  to  have  been  placed  in  the  goTetn- 
mcnt  of  Assyria  by  Semiraniis. 

3  Arnobiua,  it  must  be  observed,  where  he  quotes  the  first  book  of  Ctenas, 
wliich,  as  we  learn  from  Photius,  treated  exclusively  of  the  Assyrian  *' originca,** 
cxprcKsIy  terms  Zoroaster  a  Bactrian ;  and  it  is  almost  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
pa»}a;;e  tpiotud  in  the  text,  which  commences  '*  Ut.  inter  AEsyrios  et  B^trianoa, 
Nino  quondam  Zoroastrcquc  ductoribus,"  must  also  be  drawn  from  the  same  sonrcc. 
I  mention  this,  as  Ctesias  has  often  been  cited  as  an  authority  for  placing  Zoroaster 
uu'ler  Darius  Mystaspes.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  famous  Zoroas- 
trian  passage  of  Arnobius  in  another  place.  In  the  first  book  of  Stanley's  Chaldee 
Philosophy,  tho  Kubjoct  of  Zoroaster  is  treated  with  all  the  learning  that  belonged 
to  the  ago  in  which  it  was  written. 

\  *  The  objection  to  this  etymology  is,  that  the  word  '*  leopards  **  often  occnn 
in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  under  tho  form  of  SiZ  4^ Jf+-  >-YY  T  T-«H<  or 
^^_^T    ^11  I     M'^   that    is,    A'iwiri,   whereas    the    cthuic    title    is    written 

^1  J[^j^  *"|  J I  ATiwW,  so  that,  if  the  two  words  wore  identical  in  their  origin^ 
their  connection  had  been  at  any  rate  forgotten  iu  later  times. 
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iTom/ti  raha^^  was  a  title  used  even  by  the  later  Cbaldxan  kings,  and 
the  nation  of  the  yamri  are  distinctly  marked  in  the  inscriptions 
as  a  Scythio  race,  who  were  cognate  with  the  Elamites,  and  who 
inhabited  the  ranges  of  Zagros,  from  the  lesser  Zab  to  Susiana,  during 
the  period  of  the  Assyrian  supremacy.  The  direct  connexion  niore- 
orcr  of  Zoroaster  and  Nimrod  may  be  inferred  from  a  multitude  of 
authorities.  According  to  one  tHKlition,  Orion  being  invoked, 
Zoroaster  was  consumed  by  fire,  and  apotheosized.  According  to 
another,  Nimrod  was  worshipped  by  the  Semites  as  Orion  ;'  in  fact 
the  constellation  is  only  known  in  Arabic  astronomy  to  the  present 
day,  tmElJahbarj  or  *Hho  Giant,"  the  special  epithet  of  Nimrod.' 
AgUDi  one  of  the  most  universal  of  the  traditions  regarding  the 
primitive  Zoroaster,  was^  that  after  his  apotheosis,  his  ashes  were 
preserved  by  the  Babylonians  and  carried  about  as  a  palladium  ; 
indeed,  according  to  a  very  ancient  writer,  the  sacred  relics  were 
preserved  to  his  day.*  In  Greek  mythology,  these  were  supjiosed  to 
be  the  ashes  of  Jupiter  Enyalius,^  but  if  any  explanation  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  popular  traditions  of  the  East,  the  story  must 
nooessarily  refer  to  Nimrod,  who  has  been  throughout  Babylonia  in 
ill  times  the  object  of  a  general  superstitious  reverence.  AVe  n)ay 
further  compare  the  constant  attribution  to  the  first  Zoroaster,  of 
the  institution  of  the  fire-worship,  with  the  legend  which  ascribed 
the  same  institution  to  Nimrod,'  as  well  as  with  the  multitudinous 

'  This  title,  written  as  >"I  |  4^  ^^1 1  M*"  *"  distinctly  seen  on  nn 
almbasier  vase  belonging  to  Naram  Sin,  ono  of  the  primitive  Chaldrean  kinpi, 
wbieh  has  been  lately  obtainctl  by  3Ioiis.  Fresncl  at  Babylon.     In  the  ordinary 

Chaldnan  titles,  however,  >~TT  ^^  seems  to  constitute  of  itiiolf  a  distinctive 
epithet ;  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  depend  on  its  phonetic  power. 

'  These  traditions  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  Cedrcnns,  and  the 
Anonjmoas  Chronicle  prefixed  to  John  of  ^Inlala. 

■  Eqoiralcnt  to  the  Hebrew  ni]!lD»  O'iHur,  which  is  tlic  particuhir  title  given 
to  Kirarod  in  Scripture. 

*  See  Paschal  Chron.  cd.  Diud.,  p.  C7 ;  and  compare  the  following  page,  wlicro 
the  mneient  Assyrian  traditions  are  given  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  writer 
named  £</<i|pwviog  o  Ba^vXuyirtj  Jlu^trrj:,  Suidas,  Cc<!rruu9,  and  the  anony- 
mooi  chroDoIogors  repeat  the  same  tradition. 

*  See  paasage  of  Ilistiscus  in  Miiiler*s  Frag.,  Vol  IV.  p.  434,  where,  morcoTcr, 
tlicre  is  the  remarkable  phrase  fi'c  ^tvaa^t  tT;':  Uu^vXbtviag. 

*  Ovroc  {i.e.  Nimrod)  itcdaKu  *Aff<Tv.tiovQ  a'tt^nv  rj  rvp — Pase.  Chron  , 
p.  60.  The  most  dctcnninate  proof,  hov.-ever,  of  the  identity  of  Nimrod  and 
Zofoaster  is  to  be  found  in  the  common  attribution  to  them  of  t!:o  invention  of 
Astronomy,  Astrology,  Magic,  and  Genethlialog}*.     See  particularly  Anon.  Chrcn. 

^   (lofaa  of  Mahla),  p.  17,  where  the  di-scrlption  ^iven  of  Ninu^d  is  precisely  tliat 
HyUeb  ordinarily  belong  to  the  primitive  Chaldrc&n  Zcrooitcr. 
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local  traditions  wliicb,  wliciover  a  mound  of  ashes  is  to  be  seen 
in  Babylonia  or  tlio  adjoining  countries,  attach  to  it  tlio  name  of 
Ninirud,  in  pretended  allusion  to  the  furnace  of  Abraham/  but  rcallj 
referring;  as  I  think,  to  the  primitive  fire-worship  of  the  Zoroastrian 
Scyths. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  show  who  those  Namri  or  Babylonian 
Scyths  really  were,  in  regard  to  their  ethnic  relations.  The  Toldoth 
Beni  Noah,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  authentic  record  ve 
possess  for  the  affiliation  of  those  branches  of  the  human  race  which 
sprung  from  the  triple  stock  of  the  Noachi<hc,  assigns  Nimrod  to  the 
family  of  Ham,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ariau  and  Semitic  gronpes; 
and  further,  brings  the  nation  thus  designated  into  immediate  relation 
with  the  Egyptians,  the  ^Ethiopians,  the  Lybians,  and  the  Canaan- 
ites.^    Such  authority,  is  I  think,  then,  determinate  for  deriving  all 

I  So  at  BirS'i'Nimrud,  Kutha,  Akkcrkuf,  }V&rkay  &c.  The  Arabs  generally 
derived,  uo  doubt,  llieir  kuowlcdgc  of  Niinrod  niid  Abraham  from  the  Koran;  but 
the  commentaries  and  geographical  exphuiatiuns  of  the  very  early  traditioiiuts, 
who  drew  their  inspiration  both  from  the  Tahnud  and  from  local  sources,  prove  that 
the  legend  must  have  existed  in  the  country  long  before  the  Mohammcdjui  con« 
quest.  I  sus)^cct,  indeed,  that  the  Jewish  rabbis  adoptc<l  their  forced  reading  of 
"  fire  "  for  D^IZ'D  mj^>  in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  current  popular  tradition 

which  connected  Nimrod  with  the  fire-worship ;  and  this  reading  is  at  least  as  old 
ns  the  third  or  fourth  century,  as  it  was  known  to,  and  partially  approved  by, 
St.  Jerome. 

-  In  the  mere  sketch  which  I  am  now  writing,  I  cannot  of  course  enter  upon 
any  general  diHcus-^iun  of  primitive  Noachidc  ethnography.  Referring,  however, 
to  the  four  sons  of  Ilam,  Cush,  Mizraim,  Phut,  and  Canaan,  I  may  note  as 
foUows :  The  sons  of  Cush  in  the  Bible,  excluding  Nimrod,  designate  the  original 
Scythic  colonization  of  Arabia  from  Susiana,  the  traditions  of  these  colonists  liaving 
been  well  traced  by  Caussiu  dc  Perceval,  in  the  first  book  of  liis  Hist  dcs  Anibcs, 
Of  Mizniim,  or  Egypt,  I  will  only  remark  that  the  DVI/DD  (or  Xaff^wnci/i  of 
the  LXX),  from  whom  sprung  the  Philistines,  are  certainly  the  race  called 
^^^]]^  ^1  pfy.  ^lY  in  the  inscriptions,  who  lield  all  Soutliem  Syria  as  a 
dependency  of  Eg\pt  in  the  time  of  Tiglath  Pilcser  I.  (iLc.  1125).  The  reading 
of  the  name  is  doubtful,  for,  curiously  enough  ^  ^  ^T  according  to  the  voea- 
bularic*^,  has  the  power  of  /r^a^'u  as  well  as  khazma:  the  concluding  sj'lbble  is 
uitn.  Phut,  nlthou;;h  peopling  Lybia,  also  left  a  large  remiuint  in  tlie  mountains 
of  Elymais;  hence,  Cush  and  Phut  arc  joined  with  Pars  in  Ezck.  xxxviii.  5;  aud 
the  Kuahit/d  and  Pulit/d  are  associated  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius.  The  latter, 
whose  Bnbyhmian  name  was  Dudu^  are  the  Miflian  Bovcioi  of  Herodotus.  All  the 
Canaanites  were,  I  am  satisfied,  Scyths;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  retained 
their  distinctive  ethnic  character  until  quite  a  late  period  of  histon*.  According 
to  the  inscriptions,  the  Khetta  or  llittites  were  the  dominant  Scythic  race  from  tho 
earliest  times,  and  they  gave  way  very  slowly  before  the  Aramaeans,  Jews,  and  Phoe- 
nicians, who  were  the  earliest  and  probably  the  only  extensive  fieniitic  immigrants. 
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tbe  above  races  from  a  common  Scytliic  origin,  howovcr  their 
linguistic  affinities  may  have  been  subsequently  weakened  by  a  diver- 
Bity  of  development,  or  by  the  infusion  of  foreign  elements.  How 
loDg  the  aboriginal  Scyths  may  have  held  the  dominion  uf  Western 
Asia  before  they  were  dispossessed  by  the  Semites,  it  is  of  coureo  im- 
poasiblo  to  say.  Berosus  had  apparently  the  Siimo  ancient  fragments 
at  bis  command,  for  writing  the  early  history  of  his  race,  which  wero 
embodied  by  Moses  in  the  book  of  (.lenesis ;  and  thus  ho  descril>es 
the  cosmogony^  the  antediluvian  generations,  the  Hood,  the  building 
of  the  tower,  and  tho  confusion  of  tongues,  not  merely  under  tho 
same  general  treatment,  but  often  in  the  very  words  of  tho  Hebrew 
text;^  yet  ho  did  not  venture,  even  with  the.'^o  materials,  to  delino 
the  period   of  the  prima)val  Scythic  supremacy.     The  pra)-historic 

The  Hittitc  capital  was  at  Carchemiah  ;  but  this  city  liad  nothing  to  do  with  Cir- 
ceMiom  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khabor,  as  is  generally  pn^sunictl ;  it  was  on  tho 
Eupbntes,  immcUiately  contiguous  to  ilicra|)ulifl.  Hence,  the  Syrians  tranHlatcd 
Cavehemiah  by  Afabog  (2  Chron.  xxzv.  20),  which  latter  title,  moreover,  was  a 
vpgular  Achfcmcnian  compound  for  "  Motlicr  of  tho  Gods,"  the  famous  Dea  Syria 
of  Lucian. 

'  Compare  especially  the  ten  antediluvian  generations,  tho  building  of  tho  ark, 
tho  lending  out  of  the  birdn,  the  very  connexion  between  liabel  and  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  which,  although  no  doubt  a  popular  belief,  is  disproved  by  the  cunci* 

fonn  orthography  rC^y  ^^\  ^^JT  ^IpT  -DaW/, "  the  gate  of  the  God 
IL*'  This  //  is  no  doubt  the  'llXoc  of  Sanchoniathcn,  and  as  tho  name  is 
expressed  by  the  letter  ^^TT  f'O)  I  suspect  nn  Eiryptian  origin,  tho  same  sign 
being  ased  which  would  have  been  phonetically  rendered  Ra  "  thr  sun  ;**  while  the 
Semitic  pronunciation  was  given  6f  el  or  i7,  which  may  liave  Ijcen  used  by  tho 
primitive  Semites  fur  the  same  deity,  though  of  this  there  is  no  proof.     The  god 

>->-T    ^^TT  is  almost  unknown  in  tlie  later  Babylonian  and  AsHyrian  mytholo^'y. 

I  most  also  notice,  in  regard  to  tho  traditions  of  Berosus,  that  his  Xisuthrus 

i%  I  think,  to  be  recognized  in  Uie  god  >~^ T    >~^  ^^    HPTf     ^1  ^'^"^^  name, 

on  the  Tiglath   Pilescr  Cylinder,  replaces  tho  ordinary  ^>~T    Sff.T    Ty  or 

>->-Y  ^YYYY  YJ.  I  read  the  two  names  doubtfully  as  Sitirtu  and  Nuha  (Noah). 
That  the  God  in  question  represents  the  Greek  Neptune  is  at  any  rate  almost 
certain ;  he  was  worshipped  on  the  sea-shore,  and  sliips  of  gold  were  dedicated  to 

him.  His  ordinary  title  is  t^^.  ^W  ►^f  "  ^»°K  •  •  •  5"  »n<l  tho 
hUer  word  is  explained  in  the  vocabobry  as  ^^|  ^|  |  Sing. ;  ^^|  ^T T> 
Phind;  tlutt  is,  ap«ii,  which  may  be  allied  to  Ilua  in  IIoTiu'wr,  as  it  is  also 
joined  with  nun^  «a  fish**  (i^  ^^yY  ^^  TtO'  ''**  ^^^^^^  epithets  arc 
^^  Jiyy-  5:TTT^,««rfnarf«/,"kingof  tlieBci:,**and^f-y  »pyyy  »-^ET» 
ynbaUjr  "god  of  the  tliip  or  ark.*'  Other  titles  I  eannot  exphiin  ;  but  they  w^.m 
to  be  all  eoonccted  with  traditions  of  the  biblical  Noah. 

▼OL.  XT.  S 
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interval  between  tbo  flood  and  tlie  establishment  of  a  kingdom  at 
Babylon,  bo  was  content  to  compute  by  the  astronomical  notation 
of  Sari  and  Neri ;  from  the  latter  epoch  alone,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twenty-fifth  century,  B.C.,  did  ho  attempt  a  definite  chronology. 
Leaving  it,  therefore,  still  a  matter  of  Bi>eculation  whether  the  pm-his- 
toric  period  may  be  more  correctly  estimated  at  two  thousand  or  foar 
thousand  years  ;^  I  will  only  remark,  that  it  most  have  been  during 
this  interval  that  nationalities  were  first  established;  and  that  tho 
aboriginal  Scyths  or  Hamitos  appear  to  have  been  the  principal  movers 
in  the  great  work  of  social  organization.  They  would  seem,  indeedy 
simultaneously  or  progressively,  to  hav9  passed  in  one  direction  by 
Southern  Persia  into  India ;  in  another,  through  Southern  Arabia  to 
/Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  Numidia.  They  must  have  spread  themselvei 
at  the  same  time  over  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  sending  out  colonies 
from  one  country  to  Mauritania,  Sicily,  and  Iberia ;  from  the  otheri 
to  the  southern  coasts  of  Greece  and  Italy.  They  further,  probablji 
occupied  the  wholo  area  of  modern  Persia,  and  thence  proceeding  to 
the  north  by  Chalcis  and  the  Caucasus,  they  penetrated  to  the  extreme 
northern  point  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  continents.  It  is  well 
known  to  ethnographers,  that  tho  passage  of  the  Scyths  is  to  be 
traced  along  all  these  lines,  either  by  direct  historical  tradition,  or  by 
the  cognate  dialects  spoken  by  their  descendants  at  the  present  tlay  ; 
and  it  is  further  pleasing  to  remark  that,  if  we  were  to  be  thus  guided 
by  the  mere  intersection  of  linguistic  paths,  and  independently  of  all 
reference  to  the  scriptural  record,  we  should  still  be  led  to  fix  on  tho 
plains  of  Shinar,  as  the  focus  from  which  tho  various  liuea  had 
radiated. 

When  I  propose  to  class  the  multitude  of  nations  here  indicated 
in  a  common  Scythic  category,  I  do  not  pretend  that  a  connexion  can 
be  established  between  them,  either  by  direct  historical  ovidenoo  or 
by  any  positive  test  of  philology.  All  that  I  maintain  is,  that  ccrtaia 
s])0('ial  ethnic  names  have  evi'rywhere  prevailed  amongst  them,  and 
that,  either  from  ancient  monumental,  or  from  tradition,  or  from  tho 
dialects  now  s])okcn  by  their  descendants,  we  are  authorised  to  infer 
tliat,  at  some  very  remote  period,  before  the  rise  of  the  Semitic  or 
Arian  nations,  a  great  Scjtliic  ]>ojui]ation  must  have  overspread 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  speaking  languages  all  more  or  less  disii* 

'  Lf|Mius  raises  tlio  lii.stnric  poriod  of  I'<v))t  at  leant  as  high  at  4000  ilc.  ;  and 
"Mmis.  (iohiiirau,  in  his  oxiviloiit  wt»rk  *'Siir  riiic<;n1iti'  cKm  llnccvH  Humainrs** 
(toiii.  i.  p.  :t(!7),  asMiiiit-M,  aH  an  i>KtaMiHli(Hl  fart,  that  liiHtory  into  Ik'  tnninl  bryond 
tlu*  Vi'ar  TiOOO  ii.c.  Wlii'ii  I  apeak  of  IiiHturic  and  priAJ-hibturio  iwriuds  in  this 
nicniuir,  I  refer  esptfially  to  Semitic  rccunls. 
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To  trace  in  any  detail  the  othnio  relations  of  the  Babylonian 
Scythfl  would  occupy  moro  time  than  I  can  conveniently  spare ;  but 
I  must  at  any  rate  note  a  few  of  the  leading  points  which  refer  to 
them.     Their  connection  with    Kgypt  ou   the   one   hand,  and  with 

IteogrApbeni,  Ibn  KhorJadboh,  &c.,  who  wore  alwayn  seeking  for  Persian  etymo« 
logii4»  read  this  name  as  nim  ag  rd'i,  and  pretended  it  was  so  called  from  being 
kaff-wap  between  tlic  fire-temple  of  SHIm  (or  Ganuca)  and  Ctesiphon ;  but  I  con« 
aider  this  explanation  to  be  certainly  spurious,  and  prefer  regardiug  Nimrah  as  a 
genuine  rclio  of  the  old  Scythic  inhabitants. 

Again,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  title  JVtm-rujr  (meridies)  was  applied  to 
countries  by  the  Persians  of  the  Sassanian  age,  to  denote  a  southern  position  (sco 
Bdn-dehcsh,  Moses  Chorenensis,  and  Maisudi) ;  bat  this  geographical  indication 
will  by  no  means  explain  the  application  of  the  name  of  Nimrojt  to  the  province  of 
8eistan,  which  was  in  fuct  to  the  east  or  nortli-east  of  all  the  great  Persian  settle* 
roentai  Bearing  in  mind,  then,  tlmt  Seistan,  Segestao,  or  £aca9rr/i'i|,  was  iulia- 
bited  by  the  Sacac  division  of  the  Persian  Scyths,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Isidore  of  ('harax,  docs  it  not  seem  probable  that  the  title  of  Nimrut  is  a  mero 
corruption  of  the  Soythic  name  of  ATi mrt,  nearly,  in  fact,  reproducing  the  biblical 
form  of  Nimrodf  The  ethnic  affiuity  of  these  Sacae  is  at  any  rate  proved  by  their 
association  with  the  Scythic  Kushan  to  the  north  and  the  Scythic  Turan  and 
JTiiMii  immediately  to  the  south;  and  it  is  certainly,  therefore,  not  a  little  curious 
to  find  them  designated  by  the  same  name  which  is  applied  to  the  Persian  Sakd  in 
the  Babylonian  version  of  tho  Achvmcnian  tablets.  My  own  idea  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Namri  and  Sacie  is  simply  this  that  the  names  were  given  to 
the  Scythian  "  huiitcnt"  by  the  Semites  and  Arians  respectivuly,  to  denote  their 
passion  for  the  chase,  the  one  race  using  as  a  typi*  the  hunting  leopard,  and  tho 
oilier  the  hunting  dog,  I  will  mi  ntion,  at  any  rate,  another  instance  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  leopard  and  dog,  wliicli  may  bo  accidental,  but  which  certainly  seems 
to  me  worthy  of  being  n<itici>d.  St.  James  of  Seruj,  describing  tho  idols  which  were 
anciently  wonliippcd  at  EJi-ssn,  I  larrnn.  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  assigns 
Bel  and  Nebo  to  the  former  p!nci>,  and  Sin  and  Bed  Shcmin,  or  "  the  moon  and 
Bun"  to  the  hitter ;  he  then  goes  on,  "  ha  bar  Nimra  va  Marx  di  Kalbuti,  Tarata 
va  Gudlaty  Assemanni  supifoscs  all  these  to  be  names  of  Chaldiean  idols  aft 
Harran,  and  accordingly  traii8lAti>s  '*tlie  leopanl  son  (Bacchus),  the  dog  lords 
Tarata  and  Gatllat  ;**  but  I  take  liar  Simra  and  Mart  di  Kalbuti  to  be  geographical 
names,  to  denote,  that  is,  the  tribes  who  worsliipped  Atargatis  and  GadUt,  or 
Venus  and  Diana,  two  particular  deities  being  throughout  assigned  to  each  locality. 
If  it  be  ao,  then  Bar  Ximra,  or  the  "  leopard  sons,**  will  be  the  Scythian  A'i'mH, 
and  Mari  di  Kalbuti  will  be  the  "Sacan  Medea,"  who  may,  at  the  time  in 
question,  have  inhabited  the  skirts  of  Taurus.  At  any  rate,  the  Chaldsans  of 
Harran,  whose  books  we  still  have,  certainly  never  worshipped  ^Meoparda*'  or 
"  dogs;**  and  if  the  lumes,  thererore,  in  St.  James  do  really  designate  idols^  they 
were  the  personifieations  of  the  ancient  Scythie  tribes.  The  Syriao  passage  ia 
farther  of  interest  in  giving  us  the  true  orthography  (fAliZ)  of  the  Greek 
Atargatis,  which  also  occurs  in  the  Talmud  (De  Idol.  c.  1,  f.  11,  b)  as  MJUnn. 
Tho  Syriac  Tar^atd  and  Gadlai  are  no  doubt  the  two  supreme  goddesses  of  the 

Inscriptions,  >-^y  t^^T  ^TTT  •"^  *"*"T  •"VT»  *"  •^^^  *^®  "**** 
eonmon  types  of  expression ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  thaft  lbs  Sjriae 
names  were  used  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon,    On  the  eontmyi  Venus  was  abnosl 
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BC.  1200),  I  tako  all  tho  races  of  Syria  mcutioncd  in  Scripture,  as 
well  as  in  tbe  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions,  to  have  been 
Scyths ;  and  in  Asia  Minor,  the  only  Arian  nations  which  I  recog- 
nise with  any  certainty,  arc  Tubal  and  Mcshech.     From  Syria  the 
Scyths  probably  crossed  to  Cyprus  and  Sicily,  Southern  Franco  and 
Iberia,  this  line  of  emigration  being  well  marked  in  classic  authors, 
and  tho  modern  Basquo  language  attesting  the  Scythic  origin  of  the 
Iberians.     From  Asia  Minor,  the  great  Scythic  stream  which  passed 
into  Europe,  I  suppose  to  have  been  Tyrrheno-Pelasgic,  and  I  refer 
to  the  ancient  Etruscans,  and  more  doubtfully  to  tho  modern  Skipetan, 
as  a  proof  of  the  ethnic  affinity  of  the  early  settlers.     The  whole  lUyrian 
nation,  indeed,  including  jMacedonians,  Epirotcs,  and  Albanians,  may 
have  been  of  the  true  Scythic  family,  as  distinguished  from  tho  Arian 
Hellenes.      Tho   Pelasgians   were    probably  Scytho-Arians,   as  tho 
Etruscans  were  Scytho-Seniites  ;  and  in  this  distinction  between  the 
compound  character  of  tho  barbaric  element  which  prevailed  respec- 
tively in  Greek  and  Latin,  we  see  perhaps  tho  reason  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  Somitisms  in  tho  latter  language,  as  compared  with  the  former. 
For  the  Scythic  population  of  Persia  anterior  to  the  Arian  immi- 
gration, the  in([uiry  which  I  am  now  pursuing  into  tlio  true  character 
of  tho  Zoroiistriau  Mcdes  affords  the  best  argument.     The  Scythio 
version  of  the  Acha;menian  tablets,  is  alone  an  evidence  of  tho  atmost 
wei.t^lit ;  and  notwithstanding  all  Dr.  Hincks  has  written  to  tho  con- 
trary, I  am  persuaded  that  tlio  groundwork  of  tho  language  of  tho 
said  inscriptions  is  also  Scythic  and  not  Arian.     The  modern  Arme- 
nian has  been  subjected  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  Arian  iufluenoe, 
but  even  thero  tho  Scytliic  element  \^  perceptible,  while  tho  modem 
Georgian  is  probably  tho  direct  representative  of  tho  ancient  Scythic, 
spoken  in  the   tinio  of  Herodotus  by  the   Cush  or   ^Ethiopians  of 
Chalcis.     Remark  also,  that  tho  Scyths  introduced  the  ciamc  names 
of  Albania  and  Iberia  in  this  tjuartcr,  which  their  kindred  colonists 
applied  to  Greece  and  Spain  ;  Iberia  being  in  all  probability  tho  very 
same  name  as  Ahar  or  Avar,  which  followed  them  in  all  their  migra- 
tions.     I  put  no  faith  whatever  in  tho  Chinese  derivation  of  the 
Persian  Kus/utn,  nor  in  the  arrival  from  the  far  east  of  tho  Scythians 
who  subvcrtetl  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactriiu     These  tribes  were  in 
reality  tho  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  Persian  Cta^t,  who  prcccileJ 
the  Arians  ;  and  tlio  Partiiian  empire,  established  with  t«uch  extraor- 
dinary facility.  w:is  but  the  recovery  of  Scythic   supremacy',  which 
had  been  interrupted  for  a  time  by  the  Arian  Achannenidos.     Thus, 
Armenian    historians  always  name   tho  c:istern    Parthians   Kuikan^ 
and  acknowled,i:o  tlieir  own  connexion  with  tiieni.     Moses  of  Cfaorcne 
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gives  to  each  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  Persia^  that  is,  to  Media, 
El3niiais,  Persis,  and  even  Aria,  the  generic  name  of  Kus/t, ;  and  the 
Kiishan  are  constantly  mentioned  by  Firdousi  as  the  aboriginal  race. 
Even  in  modern  Persian,  the  Scythic  element  is  very  clearly  to  be 
traced.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  pursue  the  steps  of  the  Scyths 
beyond  the  Caucasus,  but  we  have  ample  evidence  of  their  progress 
in  the  languages  still  spoken  in  Europe  by  the  Lapps,  the  Fins,  the 
Esthonians,  and  the  Magyars,  as  well  as  by  the  several  divisions  of  the 
Ugrians  in  Asia,  comprising  the  Woguls,  Ostiaks,  and  at  least  one 
tribe  of  Samoyedes,  and  by  the  scanty  and  diminishing  sections  of  the 
same  nation  on  the  west  of  the  Volga,  known  to  the  Russians  under 
the  names  of  Mordwins,  Choremisses,  Wotiaks,  and  Zyrianians.  There 
is  little  in  this  sketch,  I  believe,  which  is  new  to  ethnography,  but  it 
will  servo  to  explain  my  general  view  of  the  ethnic  afi&nities  of  the 
Persian  Scyths. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  more  particular  illustration  of  the 
Babylonian  Scyths ;  I  would  remark  in  the  first  place  on  the  name 
of  Modes,  which  Berosus  gives  to  the  particular  branch  or  sect  that 
established  a  kingdom  at  Babylon,  in  the  twenty-fifth  century  B.c.  j 
a  name,  moreover,  which  in  other  authors,  in  allusion  to  a  common 
Zoroastrian  faith,  is  constantly  replaced  by  Bactrians.  Now  the 
Modes  and  Bactrians  of  a  later  age  were  undoubtedly  Arians ;  but 
I  fully  believe  that,  at  the  period  of  which  Berosus  is  writing,  the 
countries  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Media  and  Bactria,  were  really  inha- 
bited by  Scyths. 

The  Namrif  at  any  rate,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
pno-Semitic  Babylonians,  held,  during  the  period  of  Assjrrian  supre- 
macy, the  entire  range  of  Zagros,  together  with  the  conterminous 
territory  of  Media ;  and  to  prove  their  ethnic  relationship,  I  state  the 
following  facts :  the  Namri,  in  the  inscriptions,  are  always  joined  with 
the  Elymseans;^  Jlumha-negas,  indeed,  the  contemporary  of  Sargon, 
was  king  of  the  two  nations,^  and  the  Elymsoan  inscriptions,  both 
from  Susa  and  from  Elymais  Proper^  are  most  positively  in  a  Scythio 
dialect.     Again,  Mr.  Norris  has  shown  good  reason  for  assigning  the 

>  Thus,  the  King  of  Babylon  assembles  against  Shanuu-phulf  on  one  side  the 
Aramaeans  and  Chaldseans,  on  the  other  the  Elymesans  and  Namri.  It  must  be 
confessed  tbat,  on  the  Nimrud  obelisk,  the  kings  of  the  Kamri  have  Semitic  names, 
that  is,  names  compounded  of  the  Assyrian  gods;  and  the  same  remark  applies  in 
some  cases  to  the  kings  of  Elymais ;  but  I  sospect  that  these  are  instances  of  a 
foreign  nomenclature,  or  that  the  Assyrians  translated  the  Scythic  vemaenlar 
names.  At  any  rate,  in  the  inscriptions  of  Susa  and  Elymais,  the  nome  of  a 
Semitic  god  has  never  yet  been  found. 

'  This  association  is  not  clearly  given  in  the  published  inscriptions  of  Khnr* 
sabad ;  but  on  Mons.  Fhce's  new  cylinders  of  Bargoo  it  it  distinctly  stated. 
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Scjtbio  yersion  of  tbe  famous  trilingnal  Achfemenian  records  to  a 
peoplo  who  were  either  identioal,  or  immediately  cognatei  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Sasiana  or  Elymais ;  since^  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Satrapies^  the  country  named  ^Uwaj{oT  Khuz  \^)  in  the  Persiani 
and  Elam  in  the  Babylonian/  is  the  only  name  which  is  replaced  in 
the  Scytbic  column  by  an  independent  geographical  title,  that  title 
being  Afarti ;  a  still  more  important  fact,  however,  is,  that  in  the  same 
catalogue,  the  Babylonian  name  which  replaces  the  Persain  Sakd  or 
'SuKai,  and  which,  misled  by  the  doubtful  form  of  the  initial  letter,  I 
formerly  read  as  Gimiri,  and  proposed  to  identify  with  the  Kififirfptoi, 
turns  out,  on  a  nearer  inspection  of  the  cuneiform  text,  to  be  the  iden* 
tical  ethnic  title  of  Nammiriy  with  which  the  independent  inscrip- 
tions of  Assyria  have  already  rendered  us  so  familiar.  One  division 
of  these  Sacea  or  Kammiri  are  also  placed  in  the  Nakhsh-i-Rustam 
catalogue,  as  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assy- 
rians, and  they  are  further  designated  by  the  sjHicifio  title  of  Tigra 
Khxida  in  the  Persian,  Eappa  in  the  Babylonian,  that  is  "  the  arohem,** 
in  apparent  allusion  to  the  old  national  characteristic  of  a  passion 
for  the  chase.' 

*  I  may  hero  mention  tliat  in  one  of  my  vocabnlarics  the  phonetio  power  of 
^Yv  >-^y  ^'<^  -^^"*  ^  assigned  to  tho  chamctcr  /^^T,  and  that  thers 
is  accordingly  no  luugor  any  doubt  as  to  tho  Babylonian  name  of  SusUuuL 

This  correction  was  first  brought  to  my  notice  by  N.T.  Norris,  wlio  diseoverad 
the  error  in  cop}'ing,  by  pantograph,  the  Babylonian  paper  casts  of  the  Bisitun 
Inscription  deposited  with  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ;  and,  on  referring  to  my  own 
noto  book,  I  found  that  I  had  in  both  passagi^s  copied  the  initial  letter  for  tho 
Babylonian  namo  of  the  Sacn>  as  M  T '^^  >  which  ia  equivalent  to  the  Aaayrian 
>-|T'^A,  but  had  afterwards  altered  tho  form  to  ^TT-^9  on  tho  authority  of 
Westergaard  and  Tasker's  copies  of  the  Babylonian  tablet  at  Kakhah-i-Rufltam« 

I  have  no  doubt  now  but  tliat  ^TT  ^  o'  *"i  I^  ^"  *^°  *™®  ^'^"°  ^  *he 
initial  sign. 

-  The  Babylonian  E  ^-fea.  {t  .^4»-^  is  probably  to  be  oomparcd  with 
V31>  "archers,"  in  Job,  xvi.  13,  and  perhaps  /llfi^g  H^l  haa  tho  same  mean- 
ing in  Gen.  xxi.  20.  Compare  also  the  names  of  Sarancm  and  Comani,  both 
signifying  "archers,"  and  the  general  name  of  "  the  nation  of  archers**  applietl  by 
the  Armenians  to  the  Tartars.    See  St  Martin*s  Armenia,  tom.  II.  p.  4afil, 

Before  quitting  tho  subject  of  tlie  JVoiart,  I  must  give  some  further  illuatm- 
tions  of  their  liabitat  and  their  connexion  with  tho  Sacm.  In  tho  AMjyrian 
Inscriptions  they  aro  usually  tho  first  nation  met  with  after  crossing  the  lo«er 
Zab  and  approaching  the  mountain  barrier  of  Zagroe  (compare  the  expeditioiia  of 
tho  10th,  25th,  and  31st  year  of  tho  Assyrian  king  on  the  Nimnid  Obdiak). 
Their  princijial  settlement,  therefore,  was  in  the  modem  plain  of  jAfAmaer;  and 
here,  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest,  tho  capital,  now  marked  by  the  estenaSve 
ruins  of  Yauin  Teppth,  was  still  named  Nimnh,    It  ia  troe  thai  tbe  m*]j  Anb 
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To  trace  in  any  detail  the  ethnic  relations  of  the  Babylonian 
Scythe  would  occupy  more  time  than  I  can  conveniently  spare ;  but 
I  must  at  any  rate  note  a  few  of  the  leading  points  which  refer  to 
them.     Their  connection  with   Egypt  on  the   one  hand,  and  with 

geographers,  Ibn  Khordadbeh,  &c.,  who  were  always  seeking  for  Persian  et^o« 
logieSy  read  this  name  as  nim  ax  rdt,  and  pretended  it  was  so  called  from  being 
haV-waif  between  the  fire-temple  of  Shim  (or  Ganzaca)  and  Ctesiphon ;  but  I  con- 
sider this  explanation  to  be  certainly  spurious,  and  prefer  regarding  Nimrah  as  a 
genuine  relic  of  the  old  Soy  thic  inhabitants. 

Again,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  title  Nim-rux  (meridiet)  was  applied  to 
countries  by  the  Persians  of  the  Sassanian  age,  to  denote  a  southern  position  (see 
Bdn-dehesh,  Moses  Chorcnensis,  and  Massudi);  but  this  geographical  indication 
will  by  no  means  explain  the  application  of  the  name  of  NimroM  to  the  provinoe  of 
Seistan,  which  was  in  fact  to  tlie  east  or  north-east  of  ail  the  great  Persian  settle- 
menta.  Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  Seistan,  Segestan,  or  SaKaarfivti,  was  inha- 
bited by  the  Socse  division  of  the  Persian  Scyths,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Isidore  of  Charax,  does  it  not  seem  probable  that  the  title  of  NimruM  is  a  mere 
corruption  of  the  Scythic  name  of  Namri,  nearly,  in  fact,  reproducing  the  biblical 
form  of  Nimrod$  The  ethnic  afiiuity  of  these  Sacae  is  at  any  rate  proved  by  their 
association  with  the  Scythic  Ktuhan  to  the  north  and  the  Scythic  Turan  and 
Kuaan  immediately  to  the  south ;  and  it  is  certainly,  therefbre,  not  a  little  ourloiia 
to  find  them  designated  by  the  same  name  which  is  applied  to  the  Persian  Setkd  in 
the  Babylonian  version  of  the  Achsemenian  tablets.  My  own  idea  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Namri  and  Sacee  is  simply  this,  that  the  names  were  given  to 
the  Scythian  "  hunters**  by  the  Semites  and  Arians  respectively,  to  denote  their 
passion  for  the  chase,  the  one  race  using  as  a  type  the  hunting  leopard,  and  the 
other  the  hunting  dog,  I  will  mention,  at  any  rate,  another  instance  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  leopard  and  dog,  which  may  be  accidental,  but  which  certainly  seems 
to  me  worthy  of  being  noticed.  St.  James  of  Seruj,  describing  the  idols  which  were 
anciently  worshipped  at  Edessa,  Harran,  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  assigns 
Bel  and  Nebo  to  the  former  place,  and  Sin  and  Beel  Shemin,  or  <<  the  moon  and 
sun"  to  the  latter ;  he  then  goes  on,  "  ba  bar  Nimra  va  Mart  di  Kalbuti,  Tarata 
tfa  Gadlat.'^  Assemanni  supposes  all  these  to  be  names  of  Chaldsean  idols  al 
Harran,  and  accordingly  translates  *'the  leopard  son  (Bacchus),  the  dog  lords 
Tarata  and  Gadlat;**  but  I  take  Bar  Nimra  and  Mart  di  Kalbuti  to  bo  geographical 
names,  to  denote,  that  is,  the  tribes  who  worshipped  Atargatis  and  Gadlat,  or 
Venus  and  Diana,  two  particular  deities  being  throughout  assigned  to  each  locality. 
If  it  be  00,  then  Bar  Nimra,  or  the  '*  leopard  sons,"  will  be  the  Scythian  Nhnri, 
and  Mari  di  Kalbuti  will  be  the  "  Sacan  Modes,'*  who  may,  al  the  time  In 
question,  have  inhabited  the  skirts  of  Taurus.  At  any  rate,  the  Chaldieana  ef 
Harran,  whose  books  we  still  have,  eertainly  never  w<»shlpped  '' leopards**  or 
'^dogs;**  and  if  the  names,  therefore.  In  St.  James  do  really  designate  idola^  they 
irere  the  personifications  of  the  ancient  Scythie  tribes.  The  Syriao  passage  is 
farther  of  interest  in  giving  us  the  true  orthography  (]Al)2)  of  the  Greek 
itargatis,  which  also  occurs  in  the  Talmud  (De  Idol.  c.  1,  f.  11,  b)  as  MJUnn* 
rbe  Syriac  Tar''atd  and  Oadlat  are  no  doubt  the  two  supreme  goddesses  of  the 

[ossriptimMs  ^>-'\  'jV^J  ^]]]  and  *^>^]  ^W]*  ^  "^P*  *^  "**** 
I  types  of  expression ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sappose  thai  Iks  riso 
were  used  at  Nineveh  and  Babyloii«    On  lbs  eonlnuyy  Vsoos  i 
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]\Io(lia  and  Bactria  on  the  other,  is  admirably  illustrated  by  an  ancient 
Greek  frngnient  preserved  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle  with  regard  to  the 
cponynioiiH  hero  Mcsraim,  and  to  the  following  effect.  ''  This  is  the 
E<^yptian  Mesraim,  who  afterwards  inhabited  towards  the  east,  and 
colonized  Bactria,  and  named  Inner  Persia  the  Asoa  of  the  great 
Indies — from  this  source  impiety  spread  abroad  throughout  the  world, 
for  Mesraini  was  the  inventor  of  those  wicked  arts  named  astrology 
and  nin;ijci<^«  ^i^^l  ^vas  the  same  whom  the  Greeks  named  Zoroa^ter."^ 
Now  the  Scythic  colonization  of  Egypt  which  is  hero  indicated,  must 
have  tiiken  place  of  course  in  the  pra)-historic  period;  but  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Scytlis  to  the  east,  that  is,  their  gradual  extension  over 
Media  and  Persia,  and  as  far  as  Bactria,  whore  they  came  in  contact 
with  puro  Arian  Rices,  was  probably  owing  to  their  displacement  by 
the  Semites  in  Western  Asia  at  the  first  dawn  of  history.  I  suspect* 
moreover,  that  owing  to  this  displacement,  a  second  Scythic  immigrar 

ccrtainly  known  to  the  Assyrians  as  Ithtar^  and  to  tlie  Babylonians  as  AVrtio.  To 
tlic  phonetic  name  of  Diana,  I  have  no  positive  clae  as  yet ;  bnt  Dr.  Hincka  is 

certainly  wrong  in  suggesting  GuUiy  for  >^>*T    'J^?    ^^1  **  *^®  fauna  goddess 

with--!  -VT»  M  ^<Vi  A '"'M  "^T  "^T  TT'-"«y 

be  proved  by  a  host  of  examples ;  and  the  ideographs  for  the  other  goddess  are 

-!  <-t\  m  -  H  <\V'  <"  H  -TTI.  -  -y  t>^!  <". 

or  >^>^T    -^     A.  .     In  one  instance  only  have  I  ever  found    ^>"Y   ^  V T 

substituted  for  ^*^\  ^lll'  ^"^  ^^^^^  is  on  a  primitive  Chaldxan  brickj  before 
a  due  distinction  probably  had  been  established. 

I  also  obsor\'e,  in  that  most  important  list  of  the  Chaldasan  gods  of  Harran  given 
in  the  Fihrist,  Bel,  the  destroyer  of  the  Xcmottr  (or  Nimri)y  joined  with  Baaltis, 
the  prot<>ctress  of  the  Maari  (or  Medcs).  Sec  Jour.  Auat.,  3rd  Scr.  vol.  XII. 
p.  2(j7.  Tliis  list  would  be  invaluable,  if  a  correct  MS.  of  the  Fihrist  eould  be 
consulted. 

1  This  pnssngc,  moreover,  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  most  valuable  explanation 
of  the  celebrated  Xoroastrian  notice  of  Amobius,  which  has  been  so  much  dift- 
cusMed,  anil  8o  variously  understood.  I  would  freely  translate  the  passage  as 
follows  :  — *'  Let  us  now  siK-ak  of  the  Cushitc  Zoroaster  at  the  torrid  zone,  the 
Maginn  of  Inner  Asia,  a  Bactrian  if  wo  agree  with  Ilermippus,  and  let  him  bo 
compared  with  the  Armenian  Zoroaster,  whoso  exploits  aro  related  by  Ctesias  in 
his  first  book ;  or  with  the  nephew  and  disciple  of  Ilostancs,  called  Ems  Pam- 
phylius.**  The  only  novelty  which  I  propose  is  to  understand  Quis^  which  ia  non- 
sense as  the  text  now  stands,  to  denoti^  a  Cusliito.  The  torrid  zone,  then,  exactly 
answers  to  the  Greek  idea  of  ^Ethiopia  and  *^  ab  intcriore  orbc  **  will  be  the  same 
as  T})v  itriarfpar  n((in'icuf.  It  i»  impossible  t«»  say  whether  "  Bactrianus  "  is  given 
on  the  authority  of  Uemiippus  or  Ctesias ;  but  from  Cephalion  we  may  infer  that 
the  latter  author  did  really  assert  the  Armenian  descent  of  Zoroaster ;  and  "Arme- 
nius,  Tamphylius,  Erus,"  agrees,  moreover,  with  Plato.  See  the  ebborato  c 
of  the  passage  in  qncstion  in  Stanley  s  Philosophy,  p.  758. 
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tion  to  Africa  did  in  reality  tako  placo  about  the  same  period,  for  the 
Arab  traditions  of  the  movements  of  the  Cush  (immediately  cognate 
be  it  remembered  both  with  Nimrod  and  Mizraim)  before  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Semitic  Joctanides  in  Arabia,  and  the  Egyptian  traditions 
of  the  Shepherd  invasion,  are  singularly  in  accordance  with  such  a 
theory,  both  chronologically  and  in  the  employment  of  certain  charac- 
teristic ethnic  names.  To  the  connexion  of  the  Elamites  and  Namriy 
or  of  Cush  and  Nimrod,  I  have  more  than  once  referred.  These 
Elamites  I  have  further  stated  to  bear  in  the  Achsmenian  age  the 
Ycruacular  title  of  Afar  or  Avar,^  and  I  have  now  to  add  that  at  an 
earlier  period  they  had  also  the  vernacular  title  of  Shus,  which  indeed 
they  imposed  upon  their  capital.'  If  then  we  find  that  at  the  exact 
period  of  history  when  we  can  shew  the  Namri  and  Elamites  to  have 
been  displaced  from  Babylonia  by  Semitic  races,  Scythic  tribes  bearing 
the  names  of  Shos  and  Avar  swarmed  into  Egypt  and  supplanted  the 
native  rulers,  it  is  surely  only  reasonable  to  connect  the  two  events 
together.  I  leave,  however,  to  the  appreciation  of  professed  Egypto- 
logers, this  identification  of  the  barbarian  Sho9  or  HyC'tos,  and  their 
famous  capital  of  AvarU^  with  the  Scythic  Shu$  and  Avars  of  Elymais 
and  Babylonia,  merely  drawing  attention,  firstly  to  the  fact  that  the 
city  of  Avarii  (a  sacred  name)'  is  stated  to  have  been  built  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  growing  power  of  the  Semites,  and  secondly,  to 
the  identical  juxtaposition  of  the  same  two  names  in  a  later  age,  at 
another  principal  point  of  Scythic  settlement  I  allude  to  the  Ktuhan 
of  Khorassan,  and  to  their  capital  city,  which  in  the  time  of  Alex- 

'  For  Mr.  Norris's  opinion  on  tho  Afar  of  SusUna,  seo  Joum.  B.  A.  S.> 
voL  XV.  p.  3  and  IG4.  Tho  Amardi  of  the  Greeks  may  liavo  been  a  branch  of 
the  same  Scythic  family ;  but  I  doubt  myself  that  there  was  any  close  or  imme- 
diate connexion  between  them  and  tho  Afar  of  Susiana.  I  see  traces  of  the  Uttf;r 
name  in  the  2^30*192^  ^^  ^^  K^3nD*192^  of  Ezra  v.  6,  and  \y.  %  theso 

•  T  :    :  -  -:  "»:-:--: 

compounds  being  probably  "  tlie  Sacan  A&r*'  and  *^  the  Afar  of  Sittacc.**  J/ni- 
flilyeA,  the  ancient  name  of  Wasit,  may  be  derived  from  the  same  source ;  and 
there  is  also  an  Ahara  in  the  Peutingerinn  Table  near  the  site  of,  if  not  identical 
with,  Niffer. 

*  In  the  Scythic  inscription  of  Susa,  the  name  of  pT  /T»-  >*^|  57* ^j 
Smmag^  oecors  in  almost  ereiy  line — compare  Hcb.  K^^^IZ^ttf  ^  ^^  i^-  ^* 

The  Assyrians  wrote  simply  ^    ^    ^>^  Swhan,  like  the  Heb.  V^* 

*  Modi.  Canssin  de  Perceval  (Hist,  des  Arabei^  tom.  i.  p.  IS)  has  already 
ffwitarttd  on  the  evidsnt  eonneyion  between  the  Arab  traditions  of  the  conquest  of 
E^ypi  bj  SitM^  9mX  Wm  nridMoe  at  Awar^  the  after  site  of  Alexandria,  with 

^  and  the  building  of  the  eity  of  Avaris, 
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ander  bore  the  Danio  of  ^ovaia ;  but  which  was  afterwards  known  as 
Abar  shahar  or  the  city  of  tlie  Avars;  the  title  of  AishapooVy  by  which 
it  is  designated  at  present,  dating  only  from  the  time  of  the  Sas- 
sanians.^ 

It  would  extend  too  much  this  preliminary  inquiry  into  the 
predecessors  of  the  Semites  in  Babylon,  if  I  were  to  pursue  the 
ramified  migrations  of  the  Cush,  or  to  trace  in  any  detail  the  conneo- 
tion  of  the  various  tribes  and  races  who  gave  the  Greek  name  of 
Ethiopia  to  the  country  of  their  settlement;  this  name  being  found,  aa 
it  is  well  known,  in  ancient  times,  in  Southern  Persia  aud  in  India^ 
in  Susiana,  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia,  at  Colchis  upon  the  Euxinc,  in 
Southern  Syria,  along  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa,  and  even  in 
Spain.  Nor  is  the  subject,  however  interesting,  immediately  related 
to  the  present  inquiry,  for  the  Cush  or  Elamites,  although  of  a  kin- 
dred stock,  were  not  identical  with  the  Babylonian  Scyths.  Of  more 
importance  is  it  to  show  the  real  nature  of  the  connexion  between 
these  Scyths  aud  tlic  Modes,  to  which  I  have  more  than  once  alluded. 
From  the  Toldoth  Bcni  Noah  it  is  only  fair  to  infer  that  the  Japhetie 
races  wore  (spread  very  extensively  over  Northern  Persia  and  Asia 
Minor,  aud  that  they  had  even  penetrated  into  Europe,  at  least  aa 
early  as  the  diflu.sion  of  the  Scyths;— Slavonians,  Modes,  Armenians^ 
and  Greeks,  are  recognised  in  Genesis  among  the  offshoots  of  this 
race,  and  two  other  great  divisions,  Tubal  and  Meshech,  which  are 
named  in  the  same  list,'  retained  their  primitive  seats  along  the  range 

^  I  have  noticed  the  niiciont  ethnic  relationship  of  the  A'lwAan  of  Klioranui 
in  a  prcctdin;  note,  aud  now  add  a  few  ^v'orda  rep^nrding  their  Utcr  histor}*. 
Under  the  diHgui^od  Chincw?  fonn  of  Kvei-shwaug  they  are  well  known  to 
Indian  numismatists,  being  the  jtarticular  race  wlin,  under  tho  name  of  the  Kad- 
phises  dynasty,  occupied  Afglianistan  al>out  the  {M'riod  of  the  Christian  era.  In 
the  title  of  Kojanlo  we  have  probably  a  trace  of  the  etlniic  name,  and  Korscko  is 
the  very  epithet  which,  aeeordin:;  to  Solinus,  these  Scyths  applied  to  their  Penian 
neigh bonrs.  The  point,  however,  on  which  I  particularly  insiat  is,  that  the  ww- 
Ci'ssive  tribcfl  of  Scythians  who  overran  l^ctria  and  Upper  India,  between  lb* 
Gre4*k  (Himiuest  and  tho  era  of  Islam,  were  the  aboriKineii  of  Pcnia,  and  did  aol 
come  fn)m  the  frontiers  of  China.  The  Szun  of  the  Chineae  are  the  .SIAim  or  Skm% 
who  had  their  capital  at  ^ne^rnf  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  Tlie  'Amoi  (perhaps 
the  Axes  of  tlie  coins  and  Asvof  of  the  Pnmnas)  may  Ik*  the  Wnoa  rwi*  fttyaXmv 
']rCw};  the  name  given  to  Kastem  Persia  by  tho  Zoronstrian  SrythH,  aeoonlinf 
to  the  legend  in  the  I*itM'li»l  Ciironiele.  At  any  rate,  the  Tovi(()i  i,  joined  with  tho 
Asii  and  Saearauli  by  Stralu),  and  als(»  mentioned  by  Trogua  Pimipeiiia,  were 
settled  in  the  Armenian  mountains  in  the  time  of  SonnacheriK  It  ia  only,  indeed, 
thnnigh  Persia  that  a  Semitic  alphabet,  and  tho  Semitic  worship  of  Ainwte  or 
Veni:M,  c<iuld  have  lMM>n  intnNlueed  Into  Ikctria  by  the  Scythic  inTadera 

*  See  the  nam(>s  of  Oomer,  Madai,  Javan,  Tubol,  Mcahceh,  Ashkeaaii  and 
Togamiah,  Gciu  x.  2,  3. 
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of  Taarus,  until  a  late  period  of  the  Assyrian  empire.^  The  Medes, 
however,  though  sprung  from  a  Japhetic  source,  must  have  been, 
I  think,  at  a  very  early  period  merged  in  the  overpowering  masses  of 
their  Scythio  neighbours;  at  any  rate,  when  they  first  appear  in 
history  they  arc  not  to  be  distinguished  from  true  Scythians,  and  they 
seem  moreover  to  have  retained  all  the  characteristics  of  the  family  of 
their  adoption,  both  as  to  manners,  language,  and  religion,  until  at 
a  late  epoch  of  history  they  were  to  a  certain  extent  re-Arianized 
by  contact  with  the  Persians,  and  perhaps  by  the  junction  of  fresh 
eolouios  from  the  east. 

The  identity  of  the  Zoroastrian  Medes  with  the  Nimrod  of  Scrip- 
tare,  has  been  already  suggested  upon  strong  authority ;  but  there 
are  eren  stronger  arguments  remaining  to  prove  the  general  Scythio 
character  of  the  race.  In  the  first  place,  when  Herodotus  states  that 
the  ancient  name  of  Media  was  Aria,  I  cannot  at  all  admit  the  con- 
nexion which  is  generally  assumed  between  this  title  and  the  Ari/a- 
vartta  of  India,  for  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  the  term 
Arian  was  used  by  the  Greeks,  either  ethnically  or  geographically,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  now  employ  it,  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 
It  seems  to  me  far  more  probable  that  at  the  remote  epoch  to  which 
Herodotus  alludes,  Aria  must  have  been  used  as  synonymous,  or  at 
any  rate  as  a  kindred  term,  with  iV'imr,  and  in  this  conjecture  I 
am  supported  by  a  very  remarkable  passage  of  the  Arab  historian 
HasBOudi,  who  is  a  most  excellent  authority  on  the  subject  of  ancient 
oriental  traditions.  In  explaining  the  application  to  the  city  of 
Babylon  of  the  name  of  Iran-Shehei',  he  observes  that,  according  to 
somOj  the  true  orthography  should  be  Arian-sheher,  which  signifies  in 
Nabathaoan,  ''the  city  of  Lions,"  and  that  this  name  of  Lion  designated 
the  kings  of  Assyria,  who  bore  the  general  title  of  Nimrnd.'    Another 

'  There  is  no  geographical  indication  better  established  in  the  insorip* 
tioM  of  Assyria,  than  the  location  of  the  »-^^]  »^»^>'^^  ||  y|  and 
»^  SfpY  ^  L  '  Tt  it  ^^^^  ^  ^^  Tuplai  and  Afutkai^  in  the  countriea 
which  intervened  between  Syria  and  Oappadocia.  X*^  T^f  ^>ff^T  >^  !!/ 
iTiMiiiitilrAa,  or  Kw/iay^vi},  was  a  part  of  Muska;  and  the  king  of  this  country, 
who  paid  tribute  to  TigUth  Pileeer  II.,  was  named  KuttoMpa^  which  is  evidently 
an  Arian  compound.  The  kings  of  the  Moachi  and  Commagene,  who  con- 
tended with  TigUth  PUeeer  L  (abont  b.c.  1130),  have  names  of  a  veiy  uncertain 
etymology,  but  which  cannot  poasibly  be  Semitiei  tbey  are— Ist,  Kiliiieru^  son 
of  KaHUeru^  son  of   Igarujnn-^hutun  i  and  2ndly,  ShadUitru^  son  of  Khai' 


'  For  this  important  extnwl  from  Massoadi*s  TrnMh,  aso  Notioa  to  Mam- 
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proof  of  Median  and  Scythic  am<aIgamation  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
application  of  tho  title  which  the  Modes  held  among  their  Arian 
neighbours.  This  title  was  usually  written  Mar^^  and  it  gave  rise,  no 
doubt;  not  only  to  the  Persian  traditions  of  Zohdk  and  his  snakes, 
but  to  tho  Armenian  traditions  also  of  the  dragon  dynasty  of  Media, 
the  word  Mar  .L«  having  in  Persian  the  signification  of  "  a  snake." 
Heuco  then  are  wo  to  explain  the  assimilation  by  Sallust  of  the  names 
of  Mauri  and  Medi,  in  the  tradition  of  the  Median  colonization  of 
Mauritania,'  which  he  substitutes  for  tho  i^thiopian  colonization  of 
Ephorus ;  and  hence  too  it  may  bo  inferred  that  the  Mauri  whom  the 
Argonauts  found  at  Colchis,'  and  the  Mares  whom  Herodotus  placea 
in  the  same  vicinity,  were  Scythian  Modes  associated  with  Scythio 
/Ethiopians. 

There  is  nothing  positive  to  be  ascertained  from  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  with  regard  to  tho  ethnic  rehitions  of  the  early  Medes. 
Neither  in  tho  annals  of  Ti^^lath  Pilescr  I.  (about  B.c.  1130),  nor  in 
thoso  of  Asshir-akh-pal,  nearly  three  centuries  later,  does  tho  name 
of  tho  Mcdcs  occur,  although  the  eastern  expeditions  of  those  monarcha 
aro  described  beyond  tho  mountain  barrier  of  Assyria/  The  name  of 
3f(td  is  first  met  with  in  the  eastern  wars  of  Shalman,  at  tho  close  of 
tho  eighth  century  u.c,  and  it  is  there  applied  to  a  race  dwelling 

scrits,  torn.  VIII.  p.  148.  It  in,  indeed,  all  the  more  interesting  to  find  this 
aB&imilation  of  Jrian  with  A^imrudy  tliat  Massoudi  himself  was  evidently  not  awara 
of  the  connexion  between  ^")^  and  "1D^* 

•  T  -  T 

^  See  Moses  of  Chorenc,  lib.  ii.  c.  43,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  Armenian  liistoriana 
and  geographers.  The  dragon  race  of  Media  is  also  constantly  mentioned  in 
Moses  of  Chorcne,  from  the  old  traditions. 

'  "  Bar  bard  lingu&  IMnuros  pro  Medis  appcllantes.** — Sail,  do  Bell.  Jngorth. 

3  Argonaut,  vcrsu  742.  Fur  the  j^thiopiaiis  or  Seyths  of  Colehin,  sco  all  the 
authorities  collected  by  Doehart,  Phalog.,  lib.  iv.  c.  31 ;  and  in  Larchcr*B  Hero- 
dotU!«,  toin.  IT.  p.  373. 

^  The  nanifs  of  the  comitries  subdued  by  Tiglath  Pilescr  beyond  the  mouutains 
to  the  cast  are  difficult  to  be  read,  and  absolutely  unknown  in  later  history,  llwy 
are — 

"^  im  EtTT  ^r<T  m 


< 


Iy    ^    HPh    5:yyy=  ana 


AxshuT'ttkh-pal  crossed  the  mountains  more  to  the  south,  after  ravaging  Upper 
Uabylonia,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  never  entered  Media  Proper. 
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beyond  tbo  yamrl  and  adjoiuiug  tbo  Bavtsa}  Tbe  same  babitat 
ia  assii^cd  to  tbo  Mcdcs,  botb  in  tbo  annals  of  Shamas  FhtU,  wbo 
was  tbe  son  of  Sbalmau,  and  in  tbo  disjointed  fragments  wliicb  wo 
olono  possess  of  tbe  conquests  of  Tiglatb  Pilcser  IL,  wbo  establisbed 
tbo  lower  dynasty  of  Assyria  in  D.C.  747.'  Under  tbe  later  kings 
tbe  notices  of  tbe  Modes  are  more  full  and  satisfactory.  Sargon 
conducted  two  expeditions  against  tbem,  and  founded  cities  in  tbeir 
country.  Media  is  first  cbaractcrized  at  tbis  period  as  rukxUa  or  "  tbo 
remote,'*  the  title  being  tbe  same  wbicb  is  borne  by  Judsoa,  and 
an  indication  being  tbus  afforded  of  tbe  eastern  and  western  limits 
of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Media  is  further  stated  in  all  tbe  inscrip- 
tions  of  Sargon,  to  bo  a  dependency  of  Bikni,^  wbicb  latter  country 
was  also  famous  for  a  valuable  mineral  product.  When  Sennacherib 
records  bis  reception  of  tribute  fi*om  Media,  he  especially  notes  that 
it  was  a  country  which  hod  never  been  brought  in  subjection  to 
Assyria  by  the  kings  bis  fathers ;  and  this  same  testimony  to  Median 

>  The  BarUa  seem  to  haTo  dwelt  between  the  Namti  and  the  Medes  (See 
Nimrud  Obelisk,  Is.  120  and  18o).  I  now  question  whether  this  name  can  repre- 
sent the  Persians.  The  first  autheutic  notice  of  the  Persians  is,  I  think,  in  a  Uto 
inscription  of  Sennacherib,  where  the  '^T  fc|T  ^T  ParUu  are  associated 
with  the  Elymocans,  as  allies  of  the  Chaldseans  and  Aramseans,  in  an  attempt  made 
by  the  son  of  Merodach  Bahidan  to  driTO  ont  the  governor  who  had  been  placed 
by  the  A8S}Tian  king  in  charge  of  Babylonia. 

•  What  I  iMLrticubirly  remark  in  tlic  geographical  nomencUtoro  of  Media  is 
the  constant  use  of  kin  or  kind^  evidently  as  a  prefix  or  affix  of  locality ;  and  as  tliis 
same  term  was  further  extensively  used  among  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  I  compare 
it  with  the  Turkish  kend,  ratlicr  than  with  the  Semitic  p. 

»  If  the  name  of  this  country  is  really  to  be  read  ^  ^  ^T^T  £tTi  Bikni^ 
I  can  offer  no  possible  explanation  of  it.  In  some  passages,  however,  the  last 
letter  is  >^T| ^9  i^id  if  this  form  bo  correct,  the  entire  name  will  be  Bikrat,  which 
nearly  answers  to  the  Vaekeret  of  the  Vendidad,  denoting,  as  I  think,  Khorasaan. 
I  may  also  observe  tliat  the  stone  S^^/y  f  v  <  f»r  which  Bikni  or  Bikrai 
was  celebrated  (see  B.  M.  Scries,  p.  24,  1.  9),  is  almost  certainly  the  li^is  lazuli, 
as  St  applies  to  the  enamelled  bricks  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh ;  and  this  product  no 
doabt  came  to  Assyria  from  Ehorassan  or  Bactria. 

I  should  wish  to  read  the  word  11  '^  as  Khatmai,  and  thus  to  compare  the 
Babylonian  name  for  the  lapis  lazuli  with  the  Egyptian  Chesbeti  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  II  hat  in  any  eaae  the  power  of  Khat.  According  to  the  ordinary  power  of  the 
ytk&nwvB^^tmdMMtKhamalQtKhanU^  but  I  stUl  lean  to  Khasmat  llie 
i,^^  •— *  1^      Babylon. 
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independence  is  twice  repeated  bj  Esarlmddon.^  Again,  daring  the 
reign  of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  of  whose  annals  we  have  numeroua 
fragments,  Media  appears  to  have  remained  at  peace  with  Assyria, 
and  I  put  no  faith  therefore  either  in  the  Median  history  of  Ctesiag, 
nor  even  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  so  far  as  regards  the  Median 
revolt  and  the  first  two  kings  Dejoccs  and  Phraortes.* 

It  was  Cyaxares,  probably,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  new  immigration 
from  the  eastward,  re-established  an  Arian  supremacy  over  the 
Scythio  Medes,  and  afterwards  invaded  Assyria  with  the  united  forces 

1  See  B.  M.  Series,  p.  24,  10,  and  25,  22.  The  Sennacherib  passage  is  in  tha 
34th  lino  of  Grotefcnd*B  Cylinder. 

-  There  is  a  Daiukka  carried  off  from  Armenia  by  Sargon,  and  placed  in 
Ilomath ;  but  no  other  name  occurs  at  all  resembling  Ai|ioffi|c  in  the  annala  of 
Sargnn,  although,  according  to  tho  dates  of  Herodotus,  they  must  have  been  eon- 
temporaries.  It  seems  to  me,  indeed,  tliat  Herodotus  has  fallen  into  tlie  same 
error  in  distinguishing  ^ti'ioKtiQ  and  'AtrrvayriQy  which  we  find  in  the  Zend  Aveete 
itself,  i;v-here  the  name  of  "  the  biting  snake,"  personifying  Media,— which  is  given 
in  the  Vendidad  in  full  as  Ajis  dahaka  (in  Uie  num.),  is  abbreviated  to  Dahikm 
alone,  in  tho  hymn  to  tho  god  IJoma :  the  same  tradition,  however,  of  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  snake  l}y  Thritaon  or  Feridun,  which  typifies  the  transfer  of  power  from 
the  Mcdes  to  the  Persians,  applying  to  both  the  names  (see  Journal  Aa.  1844, 
p.  498).  By  the  Dejoces  of  Herodotus,  I  understand  the  genuine  Median  nation, 
the  Mar  or  sniikes ;  and  I  further  su^^pcct  that  he  took  his  Phraortes  from  the 
Frawartixh  of  Bisitun,  i^ho  was  the  antagonist  of  Darius  Ilystaspes,  and  did  really 
gain  great  advantages  over  the  Persians.  I  am  supported,  indeed,  in  thia  explana- 
tion, not  only  by  the  negative  evidence  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  during  the 
supiiosed  rt'igns  of  Dejoccs  and  Phraortes,  but  by  the  fact  that  Diodonia  aubati- 
tutes  the  name  of  Cyaxares  for  the  Dt* joecs  of  Herodotus,  and  by  the  remarkable 
iKiast  of  both  tho  n>l}ei  leaders,  Fraieartish  of  JSlcdia,  and  Chilraiakhma  of 
Sagurtia,  that  they  were  of  the  race  of  Ifuwakhshatra,  or  C}'axares,  in  alliisinn,  aa 
it  would  si'om,  to  the  well-known  chief  of  some  i;reat  and  recent  Arian  immigralion. 
The  Sagartii  were  a  race  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  spoke  the  same  language 
as  the  Achscmenian  Persians ;  but  they  inhabitoil  far  to  the  cast  of  tho  Caspian 
Gates,  and  at  first  sight,  therefore,  it  weuiB  difficult  to  understand  how  a  native 
Sagartiaii  could  have  claimed  to  be  of  the  blmid  royal  of  Media.  If  we  aaaume, 
however,  that  the  great  Arian  immigration  tiMik  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  aoventh 
century  rc,  everything  comes  out  satisfactorily.  Aeha^menes,  the  leader  of  the 
Persian  division,  was  the  fifth  ancestor  of  Darius  Hystaspca.  Cyaxarci^  or 
Ilutcakhshatrdy  leader  of  a  cognate  division  of  Sagartiaua,  was  tho  tliird  aneeator 
of  CyruA.  The  former  tuniod  to  the  south  and  took  possession  of  Persia ;  the  latter 
proceeded  duo  west  from  KhoraRsan,  leaving  colonics  along  the  mountains  south 
of  tho  Cas])ian,  and  gradually  established  an  Arian  supremacy  over  the  Scythie 
MetU'S,  an  event  for  which  we  have  the  direct  authority  of  Herodotus  himself.  All 
this  is  singularly  in  accordunee  both  with  the  line  of  inmiiKration  indicated  in  tho 
Vendidad,  and  with  the  trailitions  of  Feridun  at  Damawend  and  along  the  ElbuR. 
It  further,  too,  explains  a  host  of  difiiculticH,  not  only  in  regard  to  dates,  but  witli 
rospei't  to  the  linguistic  and  religious  rclatiousliip  of  tho  Alcdcs  and  Persians  of 
history. 
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of  the  two  raooB.  If,  indeed,  we  compare  the  statement  of  Herodotus, 
regarding  the  relatiTO  position  of  tlio  Scytks  and  Modes,  with  the 
identification  already  established  between  the  Namri  and  the  Sacao, 
and  the  undoubted  evidence  of  the  location  of  the  former  race  along 
the  mountain  barrier  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  during  all  the  later 
period  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  Scythic 
must  have  been  the  old  and  predominating  clement  in  Media,  and  the 
Arian  the  new  infusion^ ;  and  if  wo  further  observe  that  in  the  Greek 
writers  from  the  time  of  Alexander  downwards,  the  Sacie  and  Cadusii 
are  so  mixed  up  with  the  Northern  Modes  as  to  be  absolutely  undis* 
tinguishable  from  them,  while  there  is  tbe  not  less  important  fact 
that  the  second  column  of  the  tri-lingual  inscriptions  of  the  Achm- 
menidsB,  which  has  hitherto  for  many  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
borne  the  title  of  Median,  is  now  found  to  be  written  in  a  bonu-fide 
Scythio  dialect,  and  to  be  evidently  addressed  as  their  vernacular 
language  to  the  general  mass  of  the  subjects  of  the  Great  King,  as 
distinguished  from  the  native  Persians  and  the  conquered  Babylonians; 
the  scheme  which  I  have  proposed  for  defining  the  ethnic  affinities  of 
the  Modes  really  seems  to  afi'ord  the  only  explanation  possible. 

But  there  is  still  another  corroboration  of  this  scheme  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Zoroastrian  religion  and  from  the  native  traditions  of  Persia. 
Magism,  or  the  faith  of  Zoroaster,  which  prevailed  at  Babylon  before 
the  establishment  of  Chaldaian  power,'  and  which  was  maintained  in 

>  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  this  conuexion  of  the  Scyths  with  the  earlier 
Medea  ia  indicated  by  the  name  of  their  king,  ilfatfjfof,  who  was  the  antagonist  of 
Cjaxaresi  and  it  may  be  further  obaerved  tliat  the  building  of  Agbatana  by 
Dcjooea  ia  a  mere  type  of  astronomical  Hagism,  tlie  soTen  walls  being  the  scTcn 
eoDcentrio  spheres  of  tlic  lieaTens,  each  ruled  by  its  dominant  pUmet,  and  charac- 
tariaed  by  ita  particular  colour.  Thot  a  nation,  moreoTer,  which  held  all  Asia  in 
sabjeetioo,  and  waa  strong  enough  to  march  from  Assyria  to  Palestine  in  order  to 
attempt  tbe  conquest  of  Egypt^  sliould  have  been  suddenly  annihilated  at  a  amall 
dinner  party,  is  a  fiction  so  gross  tliat  it  could  hardly  have  imposed  even  on  the 
ertdnlity  of  Herodotus. 

'  In  order  to  explain  more  fully  the  view  which  I  take  of  the  primitive  Zoroas* 
trian  laith,  of  ita  relationship  on  the  one  hand  to  Theism,  before  the  latter  merged 
into  idolatr}-,  and  on  the  other  to  Dualism,  and  of  the  respeetivo  attribntion  of 
these  three  fiutha  in  Western  Asia  to  the  Scyths,  Semitas,  and  Arians,  I  venture 
to  append  some  further  illustrations  in  a  note.  Moses  of  Chorene  (p.  17),  aAer 
quoting  the  Bcroeian  Sybil  and  some  old  Greek  traditions  of  Olympiodorus,  states, 
aa  a  weU-known  fact,  that  the  people  of  tlio  cast  termed  JRmron,  Sim  or  Slicm ; 
and  tlmt  the  memory  of  the  conflict  between  the  thrive  Noschide  brothcn,  and  the 
rise  of  their  respective  names,  were  preserved  in  tlie  popular  songs  of  Armenia 
to  his  day.  Now  Zenean  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  in  all  probability,  the  Ziru^nii 
of  the  Inscriptions,  which  is  the  ordinary  epithet  of  Bel^  or  Belus,  evidently  the 
piototype  of  the  Semitio  race.    At  the  sams  time,  a  host  of  ancient  tmdltiooi^  1 
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Persia  and  Media  up  to  the  period  of  tlio  Aclia)mcuiaii  snprcmacj,  wai| 
certainly  the  special  religion  of  the  Scyths,  and  was  antagonistic  both 

Christian  and  Talmudic  (collected  by  Bochnrt,  rimle<;;.  eol.  204 ;  and  Stankj, 
Chald.  Philo8opli.,p.  IGO),  identified  the  Greek  Zoroaster  with  Ham.  I  therefoit 
tliink  it  almost  certain  that  Zerwan  and  Zoroaster  are  antithetical  names  applied  to 
the  Semites  and  Scyths.  To  explain  the  name  of  Zoroaster,  or  Ziru-i*htar^  I 
further  observe  that,  during  the  conflict  of  the  brothers,  their  sister  Asieria  con- 
veyed away  the  children  of  one  of  them  to  the  far  east,  or  the  borders  of  Bactrim. 
(The  sybil  sa^-s  this  of  Shem;  but  I  understand  it  of  Hani.)    Here,  then,  we  bare 

the  exact  word  ^T"*^  ^^T  ^^TT  vV  ^'""""^''"■j  or  "  tho  seed  of  Astcria,** 
for  the  primitive  Noachide  race  which  emigrated  from  Babylonia  to  Bactria ;  anil 
wo  have  furtlier  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  Greek  traditions,  which  connected 
Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  the  Magion  religion,  on  one  side  with  Bactria,  and  on 
the  other  with  tho  Hamite  Nimrod  in  Babylonia. 

Pursuing  this  subject,  I  conjecture  that  there  was  to  a  certain  extent  an 
interchange  of  knowledge  and  religious  tenets  between  tho  Sc}'th8  and  Semites 
before  their  final  separation.  The  Zoroastrians  must  have  imparted  the  clementa 
of  Magism  and  astronomy  to  the  Chaldicans,  while  they  received  from  them  tlio 
worship  of  Bel  Ziru-banii,  typifying  time.  Hence,  there  is  to  be  explained  tho 
Greek  identification  of  Belus,  the  father  of  Ninus,  with  Kpuvoj: ;  and  hence  me 
may  see  the  origin  of  the  confusion  of  Zerwan  with  Zoroaster,  as  well  as  the  mson 
why  Zerwan  signified  ''  time  **  in  Zend  (no  satisfactory  Sanscrit  ctymoloigy  having 
been  found) ;  and  how  it  happened  that  Zerwan,  as  the  type  of  a  pure  theism, 
came  to  be  irregularly  amalgamated  with  dualism  in  the  religion  of  tlie  Pkrseea. 
A  radical  and  irreconcilable  distinction  between  theism  and  dualism,  or  the 
religion  of  Zerwan  and  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  is  porceptiblo  in  all  the  Gieck 
and  Armenian  accounts  of  the  Magian  fnitli,  na  well  as  throughout  the  pages  of  tho 
Zendavesta.  Among  later  inquirers,  Shehcristani  alone  sci>ms  to  have  understood 
this  distinction  in  clossifying  tho  tliree  divisions  of  Afagi  as  Zerwaini^eKj  or  «or> 
shippers  of  infinite  time;  Zoroastrians,  or  true  magi ;  and  Thanawtyehj  or  dualists  { 
these  divisions  being  referable  to  three  primitive  sources— Semitic  theism,  belbra 
the  introduction  of  idolatry;  the  Scythic  worship  of  the  elements;  andtbeOio- 
masdian  faith  of  the  Arian  Achicmenides.  See,  on  this  really  interesting  wal^eeip 
the  second  chapter  of  Wilson's  Parsi  Religion  ;  note  on  Zerwan^  in  Braekhsaili 
Vendidad;  Bumouf,  in  Jour.  As.,  1845,  Avril,  |>.  27^;  St.  Martin's  . 
vol.  II.  p.  477*  &c. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the  famous  Zartran  akarana,  or  '4imc  witlioat  I 
regarding  whom  so  much  has  been  written  with  really  so  little  suceM^  I  \ 
an  illustration  from  the  inscriptions  which,  for  the  present,  can  bs  reeciTed  mly 
08  a  conjecture,  but  to  which,  nevertheless,  I  attach  some  impottanecu  The 
winged  and  horned  bulls  of  Assyria  are,  perhaps,  sometimes  indicated  by  the  words 

>->-T  ^IIY  ^*"T  *^|T*"^T  ^'^"^'^*  ^^  ^^^^  phonetically  by  Dr.  IlincksM 
iUip  illil,  or  the  hull  idols;  but  admitting  even  the  corn^ctnosH  of  tlic  spplicaiioii 
of  the  nomen,  I  see  very  little  for,  and  very  much  against,  this  reading.     In  one 

of  my  vocabularies,  >'»-T  ^TTt  *»  explainid  by  >-^T  ^-^  EY  in  the 
singular,  and  >^^T  >^  ^|  i:i  the  plural;  that  is,  lamsu  and  iama^u^  to 
which  I  cannot  ai<si^'n  nny  Semitic  ctiuivalcnt.     In  another  pasKigc,  however,  the 
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to  tLe  idolatry  of  the  Semites  and  the  Dualism  of  the  Arians.  The 
religion  described  by  Herodotus  (Clio.  C,  131),  is  not  that  of  the 
Oromazdian  Peroians,  but  of  the  Zoroastrian  Scythe.*  The  early 
Achaomenians  evidently  abhorred  Magisni ;  Cambyses  on  his  death- 
bed invoked  his  native  gods  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  power  to 

explanation  of  >->-y  ^|yjf  is  given  as  ►>-  ^^  that  is  khalisUy  wliich 
may  be  derived  from  y^ff  (Hiph.  "to  make  strong"),  or  from  y^^  "  to  exult." 
Tlie    second    term    *pYY>-<I    is    explained    by    >—  T^Y    ^^TT    >^>^T     or 

>^  T*"T  ^^11  ^f~  that  is,  karan  in  the  singular,  and  karanu  in  the  plural ; 
and  it  seems  to  refer  both  to  '^  time  "  and  to  a  class  of  animals,  otherwise  repre- 
sented by  ^<|^  .  I  conjecture,  therefore,  that  karan  is  the  Hebrew ]")p,  and 
signifies,  as  in  Arabic,  both  "  a  horn  "  and  "  time"  or  "  eternity,"  typified  by  boms. 
Is  not  then,  this  karan  the  Greek  icpovoc  (so  written  when  referring  to  Bclus)  ? 
and  is  not  Zerwan  akarana  ''  Zcrwan  the  horned,"  rather  than  merely  "  time 
without  bounds  "  ?  I  do  not  certainly  suppose  the  Nineveh  bulls  to  represent  the 
imago  of  ^11  x"  ►  f-  ^1_T^^  ®'  Bel-Ziru-banii ;  but  they  may 
have  been  emblems  of  strength  and  eternity,  and  have  bi>en  thus  named  lamassu 
karanu.  As  a  further  evidence  that  >->^|  ^|Y>-<1  refers  to  [homed] 
animals,  I  would  also  draw  Dr.  Hincks's  attention  to  the  fact  that,  on  the  Senna- 
cherib bulls,  the  title  is  constantly  replaced  by  M-T  T^^^  \^  KllS" 
that  is,  I  think,  "  beasts  of  the  field,"  T>H  being  a  determinative  generally  used 

for  [horned]  goats,  and  ^  \T5t-  °^  \\*^  ^'^T  \ThF  *^*''  ^^  '*^^*> 
being  a  well-known  word  answering  to  the  Hebrew  Q^'^l^  or  /^Jllfc*. 

It  need  not  at  all  surprise  us  to  find  karan, "  time,** answering  to  the  Greek  KpSvoc, 
when  we  observe  the  near  identity  between  the  Babylonian  •"T<T  ^^TT  "jVPf^ 
khuratsu,  "gold,"  and  xpvffhq,  and  a  host  of  other  examples.  The  connexion 
which  I  have  sought  to  establish  between  the  winged  and  homed  bulls  of  Nineveh 
and  Persepolis,  and  the  Zerwan  akarana  of  later  times  is  a  more  important  and  inte« 
resting  matter.  I  would  &ugi;est  even  that  Darius  Hystaspes  gladly  admitted  the 
homed  type  of  eternity  into  his  palace  at  Persepolis,  notwithstanding  his  hostility 
to  the  magi,  because  Zerwan^  or  Ziru-banil,  was  of  Semitic  origin,  and  did  not 
form  an  essential  part  of  Magism  as  it  then  stood.  This  intricate  question,  how- 
ever, will  not  be   properly  understood   until  we  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 

Assyrian  word  which  is  written  pif —  ^^[g»-  or  ^Y  ppp«.  ^^^Yg>- 
or  jjz  SjtZ  ^^^Y?*^  banii  or  panil,  and  thus  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
mythic  genealogy  of  lielus. 

^  I  cannot  too  much  insist  on  the  importance  of  this  remarkable  notice  of 
Herodotus,  and  on  the  striking  contrast  which  his  description  exhibits  both  to  the 
religion  indicated  in  the  AchrGuienian  records  and  to  the  dualistic  faith  afterwarde 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  JIagism. 

VOL.   XV.  T 
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the  Marian  Medcs.^  The  usurpation  of  the  Magian  impostor  in- 
volved a  religious  as  much  as  a  political  revolution ;  and  the  first  care 
of  Darius,  on  regaining  the  crown,  was  to  restore  the  temples  which 
his  predecessor  had  destroyed,  and  to  re-organize  the  Oromazdian 
priesthood  with  their  chaunts  and  ceremonial  service.'  The  slaughter 
of  tlie  Magi,  indeed,  which  followed  on  this  occasion,  was  celebrated 
by  the  Dualistic  Persians  for  long  afterwards  as  a  national  festival, 
during  which  the  proscribed  race  were  unable  to  show  themselves  in 
the  streets.'  Tt  is  further  to  be  observed  that  Herodotus  expressly 
includes  the  Magi  among  tbo  tribes  of  Media;  that  Zoroaster  is  also 
generally  designated  by  the  Greeks  as  a  Mede,  or  a  Medo-Assyrian, 
or  a  Modo-Persian  ;*  and  lastly,  that  the  popular  legends,  which  have 
almost  always  a  foundation  in  truth,  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  to 
Azerbaijan  or  Northern  Media,  the  origin  of  the  fire  worship,  and  in 
regarding  it  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  ;  notwith- 
standing that  the  historical  records  preserved  in  the  commencing 
chapter  of  the  Vcndidad,  distinctly  show  that  the  immigrants  to  whom 
the  records  belonged  came  from  the  far  east,*  (probably  from  India 
itself,)  bringing  of  course  their  peculiar  doctrines  with  them;  and 
notwithstanding  that  in  this  depository  of  the  ancient  national 
traditions,  not  only  is  Media  under  its  own  name  altogether  unnoticed, 
but  there  is  proof  perhaps  afforded  that  at  the  time  of  their  compila- 
tion, the  Arians  had  not  come  geographically  in  contact  with  the 
Western  Modes,  nor  had  Dualism  been  tainted  with  Magism.     I  will 

*  Tlinlla,  c.  C5. 

-  S«^e  Bisitim  Inscriptionft,  col.  I.  par.  14. 

3  IIcrodotuH,  Thalia,  c.  'JiK  The  festival  is  also  mentioned  by  Ctcnas  and 
Agnthins. 

*  Observe,  too,  that  Diiio,  the  father  of  ClitarchuR,  and  tho  oldcBt  certain 
writer  nnion^r  the  Greelcs  on  the  subject  of  ^laf^ism,  (loHcribes  in  the  mmc  termt 
the  incantations  with  the  divining  rod  practised  by  tho  Scythian  Magians  and  the 
Mcdes.  (Sehol.  Nicand.  Thor.  (i13.)  From  all  the  frngmentR,  indeed,  of  Dino 
tliathave  survived  (see  Muller's  Fragments,  vol.  II.  p.  Hi\\  I  should  rupposo  that 
he  treated  exclusively  of  pure  Magism,  and  did  not  take  any  note  of  the  doalistie 
heresy.  I  quote  Dino  as  the  earliest  Greek  author  on  the  subject,  l>ccan5c  it  U 
doubtful  whether  the  first  Alcibiades,  where  the  notice  occurs  of  the  Magic  of 
Zwpoarrrpoi;  roi*  'Linc/.'/rior,  ho  really  Plato*s. 

^  For  the  native  traditions  regarding  the  fire-worship  in  Azerbaijan,  and  tho 
birth  of  ZoroastiT  in  that  country,  see  my  Memoir  on  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatanm, 
in  the  T^oyal  Cloograpliioal  Society's  Journal,  vol.  VIII, 

Tho  most  westerly  position  that  can  ho  certainly  idontifie<l  in  the  first  Fargard 
of  tho  Vondi.lad,  is  Rapa  or  Kha-oo.  It  is  possible  that  Varcnr,  ''the  aquarcd,** 
whore  Thritaon  di'stroyrd  Aj-(lah»k,  may  ho  tho  capital  of  Media  Atropatciie,  tiiC 
Vera  or  ii.';i/c  of  the  Grooks  ;  hut  tlio  tradition  of  tho  tniusfer  of  power  fronn  the 
Modes  to  tho  IVrijians,  or  the  defeat  of  Astyages  by  Cyrus  at  £cbataiui|  wa 
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only  add  the  following  remark,  that  the  Median  engravers  who 
executed  the  Scythic  version  of  the  great  inscription  of  Bisitun,  so 
well  understood  the  di£fcrence  between  Arian  Dualism  and  Scythic 
Magisni,  that  when  they  had  to  speak  of  Ormazd  in  connexion  with 
other  gods,  they  interpolated  after  the  name  the  distinctive  epithet 
of  "  God  of  the  Arians." 

It  remains,  before  closing  this  digression  on  the  religion  of  the 
Medes,  to  explain  briefly  the  view  which  I  take  of  the  respective  and 
indc|)endent  development  of  Magism  and  Dualism,  and  of  the  process 
by  which  they  were  ultimately  amalgamated  in  one  faith.  Magism, 
including  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  the  elements,  and 
especially  of  fire,  I  conceive  to  have  prevailed  extensively  among  the 
Scyths  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Achaeraenian  period.^  It  was 
probably  this  religion  that  was  introduced  by  the  HycHSOs  into  Egypt, 
when  the  Scyths  were  driven  westward  by  the  Semites ;  and  if  a  fresh 


dcterminately  preserved  in  tho  story  of  the  capture  of  Afrasiab,  tlic  tmo  Scythic 
cpon}iii,  by  Kai  Khnzru  at  Shix,  Although,  indeed,  tho  Ajls  dahaka  of  tho 
Vcudidad  must  almost  certainly  indicate  tho  *'  snake  **  race,  who  afterwards  inha- 
bited BftMlia,  I  think  it  most  unlikely  that  the  legend  of  Feridun  and  Zohak  can 
refer  to  such  a  late  period  of  history  ns  tlio  ago  of  Cyrus. 

In  the  h^mn  to  the  god  Homo,  Thritaon  represents  the  second  historical  phaso  of 
tlio  Arinn  immigrants,  and  rt-fers,  thcrvforc,  I  should  suppose,  to  their  first  colli- 
sion with  the  Scythic  Mcdcs  in  their  progress  westward,  about  the  meridian  of  tho 
Caspian  Clates,  where  we  may  infer  from  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  the  Madai  were 
liwated  as  late  as  the  eighth  century  b.c.  Tliis  is  further  corroborated  by  the  tradi- 
tions which  describe  Rci  and  Damaieend  as  the  capitals  of  Feridun  (the  epithet 
of  threzanta,  or  **  three-germed,"  which  is  applied  to  Raga,  in  tho  Vcndidad, 
rt'ferriiig  probably  to  the  name  of  Thritaon  and  the  triple  division  of  his  empire), 
and  which  fiirth(>r  supi>ose  Zohak  to  have  been  imprisoned  under  the  mountain  of 
Damawend,  where  magicians  went  to  consult  him.  All  things  considered,  there- 
fore, I  am  inclined  to  identify  Varene  with  tho  city  of  Damawend  itself. 

'  The  Scythic  god  of  fire  I  suppose  to  bo  ^>"T    ^ T T-^  ^^^^  I  hi^ve  found  this 

term  substituted  for  the  ordinary  C-^CY  ®'  ^^T  ^T  nf"  *  ^^T  ^  I T"^ 
also  constantly  occurs  in  tho  names  of  cities,  both  in  Media  and  Asia  Minor. 
Tbo  Venus  Urania  of  the  Scyths,  which  IIerodi)tu8  says  tliey  borrowed  from  tho 
Assyrians,  and  which  he  confounds  with  the  Arian  Mithra,  Bccmi  also,  from  tho 
inscription  of  Artaxerxes  at  Susn,  to  have  had  a  special  title,  which  Mr.  Norris 
reads  as  Tannta^  and  compares  with  the  Greek  Taraic.  As  tho  Arian  term  in  tho 
same  inscription  is  written  Anahaia,  its  connexion  with  the  Zend  andhila  and 
SaiiM*rit  anasiia  (Ya9na,  p.  432,  note  2ItI))  is  rendered  doubtful,  though  tho  Baby- 
Ionian  orthography  of  anakhita^  and  the  Greek  Arairir,  are  iu  its  favour. 
In  tho  inscriptions  of  Nabonit,  the  goddess  in  question  is  always  named 
Yy  "^  Syi"  ^T^  Anwkiif  the  Bccoad  element  being  almost  eertainly 
the  Egyptian  Nr :^ 

T  2 
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iniraigration  of  the  Cusli  from  Susiana  or  Arabia  to  iEthiopia  and  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  really  took  place  under  Amenophis  III.  (Mcmnon), 
the  Magian  doctrines  of  these  intruders  will  further  account  for  the 
alterations  which  have  often  been  remarked  on  the  religious  monn- 
ments  of  that  king,^  and  for  the  introduction  of  the  sun-worship  into 
Egypt.'  It  is  to  Scythic  Magism  that  the  Greeks  no  doubt  allude  in 
their  traditions  of  an  early  Zoroaster,  who  is  sometimes  placed  as  high 
as  five  thousand  years  before  the  Trojan  war;'  and  it  is  I  conceive  the 
precepts  of  this  ancient  faith^  which  were  expounded  and  indexed  by 
Hermii)pu8,  which  were  quoted  by  Plato  as  primaeval  relics,  and 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  disciples  of  Prodicus  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.;  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  writers  as  to  the  remote 
antiquity  of  the  documents  rendering  it  impossible  that  thoy  can 
refer  to  a  modern  compilation  of  the  contemporary  Achaemenian 
period.  Whilst  Magism,  as  distinguished  from  Semitic  idolatry,  was 
thus  being  cultivated  by  all  the  Scythian  races  of  high  Asia^  Dualism 

<  I  allude  of  course  to  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  the  god  Ammmu  See 
Bunsen'a  Egypt,  p.  372. 

3  See  Poolers  Horre  jEg}'ptiac{s,  p.  201 ;  and  Kciirlck*8  EK}l>t,  toI.  II.  p.' 245. 

s  Pliny,  quoting  Eudoxus  and  Aristotle,  gives  the  date  of  Zoroaster  at  6000 
years  before  the  death  of  Plato.  Hermippus,  following  Uermodonis  Platonioos,  as 
lie  is  quoted  by  Pliny  and  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  fixes  the  date  at  5000  years  before 
the  Trojan  war,  and  Plutarch  (in  Isid.  ct  Osir.)  has  the  same  statement  See 
Pliny,  lib.  xxx.  c.  1 ;  and  Diog.  Lacr.,  i.  2.  Aristotle  also,  in  his  treatise  on 
Philosophy,  maintained  that  the  Magians  were  older  thau  the  Egjrptaans;  and 
the  500  years  before  the  Trojan  war  of  Suidas  is  no  doubt  an  error  for  5000L  The 
most  complete  collection  of  Mngiau  and  Zoroastrinn  authorities  to  which  I  liare 
access,  is  in  Brisson*s  second  book,  De  rcg.  Pcrs.  Princip. ;  but  there  is  notliing 
like  critique  in  any  of  the  old  dissertations.  The  main  difficulty,  howeTer,  in 
analysing  Magism,  lies  with  the  Greeks  themselves,  who,  misled  by  the  anomalous 
faith  which  sprung  up  under  the  Achsomenians,  constantly  confounded  Dualism 
with  the  religion  of  the  primitive  Zoroaster.  If  the  first  Alcibiades  be  grnnine, 
Plato  himself  fell  into  this  error.  Aristotle  (quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertins,  i.  8 ; 
Miiller^s  Frag.  vol.  III.  p.  53)  certainly  endorsed  it,  and  his  disciplo  Endcmus 
explained  Magism,  the  faith  of  the  Arian  race,  as  the  worship  of  the  two  pri^eipIel^ 
If  Aristotle,  however,  really  wrote  the  work  on  magic  quoted  by  Diogenes,  he 
maintained  that  the  ancient  Persians  or  Dualists  were  ignorant  of  tlie  magic  arti 
and  the  same  distinction  was  advocated  by  Dino.  I  see,  indeed,  from  a  passage 
quoted  from  Clem.  Alex,  by  Brisson,  p.  232,  that  Dino  positively  asserted  the 
Magian  Medes  to  have  no  objects  of  worship  but  fire  and  water.  As  the  astrologer 
Hermippus,  at  the  same  time,  is  one  of  the  authorities  quoted  by  Diogenes  for  the 
Dualism  of  the  ^fagi,  and  is  probably  also  the  source  from  whence  Plutarch  drew 
his  description  of  Zoroastrian  Dual  ism,  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  two  millions 
of  verses  which  he  indexed  and  explained  had  been  put  together  after  tho  priest* 
hood  of  the  later  Achiemenians  had  tnmpen^d  with  the  original  documents,  and 
ha  1  engrafted  on  them  their  own  Dualistic  tenets. 
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fiocms  to  have  originated  among  the  pure  Arians  of  Kurukhshetra.  It 
wsLB  perhaps,  in  fact,  the  Dualistic  heresy  which  separated  the  Zend  or 
Persian  branch  of  the  Arians  from  their  Vedio  brethren  within  the 
Sutlej,  and  comjielled  them  to  migrate  to  the  westward,  carrying  with 
them,  however,  their  native  language,  their  Indian  names  of  placea 
and  persons,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  mythic  traditions  of  the 
race.^  The  course  of  the  Arian  Exodus  is  admirably  illustrated  by 
the  successive  creations  of  Oromazdes,  described-  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Vendidad,  which  furnish  a  complete  and  connected  series  of 
geographical  names  extending  from  the  frontiers  of  India  to  the 
Caspian  gates,^  and  it  is  probable  that  along  this  line  the  immigrants 
came  everywhere  in  collision  with  Magian  Scyths,  whose  names  are 
also  obscurely  indicated  by  the  different  calamities  and  evils  which 

*  Among  the  Vedic  names  in  tbo  Vendidad  have  been  recognized  Jtmo,  the  son 
of  Vivenghan,  or  Yama  the  son  of  Fivanran,  MUhra,  and  Noma,  for  f^{H  and 

MT'H  or  the  '* san '*  and  " moon,**  &o.  The  name  of  Haraqaiti  again  (Ifara*u^ 
waHth,  and  Greek  'Apax<^(r(a),  exactly  answering  to  IJJ  uf^  and  applied  by 

the  primitive  Arians  to  Candahar,  seema  to  show  that  the  colonists  came  from  the 
true  KurukhthetrOy  and  the  banks  of  the  Saratvaii  river.  The  proper  names  of 
men,  too,  both  in  the  Vendidad,  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  even  in  tlie 
Greek  notices  of  Persia,  are  in  many  cases  Vedic  or  Puranic,  and  can  almost 
always  be  referred  to  a  Sanscrit  etymology,  thus  authenticating  the  connexion  of 
the  races.  Cyrus  has  the  same  name  as  the  progenitor  of  the  KurMvat,  Cambyses 
was  named  after  the  province  of  4)4«f)^*    The  great  point  of  interest  at  present 

would  be  to  discover  the  Vedic  correspondents  of  Aihvi  and  T^rUaony  and,  if  pos- 
sible, of  Sama  and  his  two  sons,  Urvdkhthaya  and  Keretdspa,  as  we  should 
thereby  obtain  a  clue  to  the  approximate  date  of  the  Arian  Exodus,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  colonists  to  the  westward. 

'  Compare  the  names  of  Sughdu,  or  Sogdiana ;  Mouru,  or  Merv ;  Bdkhdi,  or 
Bactria ;  Nitdyat  or  Nisa ;  Har6yti,  or  Herat ;  Vehrkun,  or  Ilyrcania ;  Haraqaiti, 
or  Arachosia;  Haetumaiy  or  Uindmaud ;  Ragha^  or  Rhages;  nnd  Hapia  ffindu^ 
or  the  seven  Indies.  Among  the  names  which  are  still  obscure,  I  observe  tliat 
Vaekerei  is  named  Dahdko  taganemy  thereby  showing  that  the  country  was  inha- 
bited by  the  '*  snake  *'  race,  or  Medes :  I  believe  it  to  bo  Western  Khoraasan. 
Urvany  with  its  epithet  of  Pouru  vastrdm,  is  very  difficult ;  it  was  probably  in 
the  Elburz  range.  I  suspect  a  connexion  between  Chakh-ra  and  KatVy  in  Casvin, 
Cktpia,  &c.,  kh  in  Zend  representing  tv,  although  the  epithet  turem  oiavanan 
woold  indicate  Semitic  inhabitants.  Verene,  the  birth-place  of  Feridun,  must  be 
Damawtndt  and  Ratigkaga  for  Rasya,   as  Danghu  for  dasgu^  must  be  tl:e 

conaifiMni  ^TY  ,TI  ^l(T~*  !"      ^         ^^"^  (®'  ^^"^  Isiaban),  whifh  fi^iMa 
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were  created  by  Aliriman  to  obstruct  the  Arian  progress  to  the  west.* 
It  would  be  hazardous,  without  further  inquiry,  to  attempt  to  define 
the  duration  of  this  progress,  or  to  assign  fixed  dates  either  for  its 
commencement  or  its  close.  The  period  is  figured  in  Persian  tradition 
as  the  wars  of  Feridun  and  Zolidk;  and  the  relationship  of  the  Arian% 
after  their  establishment  in  Central  Persia,  to  the  great  nations  on  their 
western  frontier  is  represented  by  the  division  of  the  empire  of  FerU 
dun  between  his  three  sons,  Sdm^  Toor,  and  UriJ.  A  conflict  of  races 
no  doubt  prevailed  for  many  centuries  after  the  Arian  establishment^ 
and  it  is  this  conflict  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  all  later  Persian 
romance ;  Afrasidb,^  king  of  Turan,  being  the  eponym  of  the  Soythio 
race,  which  was  gradually  pressed  by  the  Arians  to  the  westward. 
The  true  historic  period  does  not  commence  till  five  generations  befort 
Darius  Hystaspes  (or  about  B.C.  C80),  when  Achadmenes  founded  a 
kingdom  in  Persia  Proper.  Not  long  afterwards,  tribes  immediately 
cognate  with  the  Arians  of  Persia,  both  in  language  and  religion,  most 
have  invaded  Media ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  probably  of  this 
invasion,  that  the  Scythians  were  projected  on  Assyria.^ 

^  For  instance,  I  take  the  Sakiti  (translated  "  flies  **),  who  annoyed  the  Arians  in 
Sughdy  to  be  I^dicat  or  Y.KvBm  ;  and  the  Dariwika  (translated  *'  wasps  **),  who  con« 
tended  with  them  at  Herat,  to  be  Aeplicicoj  or  Apf/Suecoi  of  the  Greeks.  It  would 
be  a  very  curious  subject  to  analyse  all  the  Zend  names,  and  iearoh  for  th«ir 
geographical  application. 

"  I  will  hero  give  the  explanation  of  the  word  Selm,  which  has  hitherto  baffled 
etymologists.      It    is   a    simple    transcription  of   the   word    <Tgr"    >^^    or 

^TY  >^^T  *^4J^  or  T^\vTT  «/*a/fl»iu  or  «Aa/am,  whidi  everywhere  expretsea 
"  the  west,"  or  "  the  setting  sun  "  (from  Q^\^,  because  the  day  is  "  completed*'?), 
in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian.  It  thus  exactly  denotes  the  geographical  position 
of  the  Semites  in  regard  to  the  Arians.  In  all  probability,  the  Salem  of  Molehi- 
zcdek,  who  was  tlie  prototype  of  the  Semite  race  in  Syria,  comes  from  the  tamo 
source,  as  also  do  tlie  mountains  of  the  Solymi,  which  were  known  oven  to  Ilomor, 
I  believe  even  that  the  name  of  Jerusalem  signific's  notliing  more  than  ''  tho  city 
of  the  west,*'  the  sea-board  of  Syria  Iiaviiig  the  general  name  of  Shalam,  from  its 
geographical  relation  to  Babylonia. 

^  I  have  soniotimos  thought  that  in  the  first  element  of  the  name  of  Afraaiibj 
wc  might  perceive  a  trace  of  the  Scythic  Afar^  and  that  the  termination  was  tho 
'Affod  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  the  name  applied  by  the  Scyths  to  Inner  Poraia; 
but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture. 

*  There  is  some  probability  that  the  great  Arian  movement  to  tho  west  from 
the  Caspian  Gates  began  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  here  indicated ;  that,  in  fact, 
it  was  an  Arian  invasion  \\hich  produced  the  Assyrian  revolution  of  h.c  747;  for 
Perseus,  the  Arian  ei>onym,  is  continually  mixed  up  by  tho  Greeks,  an  tlio 
antagonist  of  Sanlannpalus,  with  this  revolution,  and  the  joint  government  of 
J*hulukh  or  Beloelius,  who  was  tho  victim  of  the  crisis,  with  Seniiramis  (or  Atossa, 
the  latter  being  certainly  an  Arian  name),  is  now  an  established  fact.  Seo  my  noto 
on  Scmiramis,  publislicd  in  the  Athemeum,  No.  13^0,  of  3rd  Jane,  1854,  i>.  090. 
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It  would  seem,  however,  that  Huw.tlkskatray  or  Cjaxarea,  who 
led  the  invasion,  must  have  adopted  to  a  great  extent  the  charac- 
teristic religion  of  the  country  he  conquered;  otherwise,  we  can 
hardly  account  for  Median  kings,  whose  names  exhibit  a  pure  Arian 
etymology,  being  identified  with  an  anti-Arian  Magism,^  nor  can  we 
understand  how  tiiese  kings  should  continue  to  be  figured  in  Persian 
romance  under  the  Scythic  eponym  of  jifrasiab.^  However  this 
may  be,  I  conceived  that  the  first  blow  which  Magism  received,  was 
from  the  victorious  career  of  Cyrus.'  The  religion  of  Oromaides 
and  Arimanes  then  became  the  dominant  faith,  and  the  Magian 
priesthood  were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  prestige.  They 
made  a  brilliant  effort  to  recover  it,  by  supporting  the  imposture  of 
Smerdisj  but  the  accession  of  Darius,  and  the  persecution  which  fol- 

If,  however,  the  Arians  did  really  thus  early  descend  upon  Aaeyria,  they  could 
not  have  maiutained  their  position ;  for  the  Scythe  held  the  Kurdish  mountains 
during  tlie  four  or  five  following  reigns,  to  the  end,  in  fact,  of  the  reign  of  Esar 
Iladdon ;  and  I  thus  think  I  am  justified  in  naming  Cyaxares  as  the  first  Arian 
king  who  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  the  country. 

In  my  notes  on  Scmiramis,  published  in  the  AthenKum,  whilst  assuming  an 
Ariau  origin  for  Sammuramiif  the  wife  of  Phulukh,  on  the  strength  of  her  other 
name,  Atossa,  I  omitted  to  notice  the  direct  authority  of  llellanicus  to  this  effect. 
In  his  two  fragments,  163  a  and  IGli  b,  quoted  by  MUiler,  vol.  I.  p.  G8,  Atossa,  who, 
from  the  description,  can  only  be  the  wife  of  Phulukh  or  Bclochus,  is  called  the  queen 
of  the  Persians  and  the  daughter  of  AHaspOj  the  latter  being  a  pure  Arian  name. 

^  Huwa'khMKatra^  or  ''self  ruling,'*  is  a  genuine  Achaemenian  compound,  and 
there  can  bo  little  doubt  but  that  Astyagcs  is  the  same  name  as  the  Aju-dahdka 
of  the  Zendavcsta,  although  tluit  name  was  applied  by  the  Arians  to  the  Scytluj 
of  Media. 

•  The  best  proof  that  Afrasiab  continues  in  Peraan  romance  to  represent  tin 
Median  race,  even  after  Arian  kings  had  succeeded  to  power,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
tradition  of  the  capture  of  Afrasiub  by  Kai  Khusni,  at  Shiz  or  CatiMakOy  which 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  capture  of  Astyages  by  Cyrus  at  Ecbataiia,  as  do- 
scribed  by  Herodotus  and  Cti^sias. — See  my  Ecbatana  Mem.  p.  92,  and  compare 
Hujmel  el  Tawarikli,^  Journal  Asiatique,  3  s^r.  tom.  xL,  p.  290  and  329.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  concealment  of  Afrasiab  in  the  reservoir  of  the  lake 
at  Siiiz,  described  by  Hassoudi,  and  in  the  Mujmel  el  Tawarikh  is  the  exact  event 
ralatcd  by  Ctosias  of  Ast>-ages,  the  hidden  caverns  of  the  lake  answering  to  his 
obscure  word  cptorpuvoi. 

'  If  Pytliagoras  really  studied  philosophy  at  Babylon  under  Cambyses,  as  is 
reputed  by  Apulcius,  Jamblichus,  Porphyry,  Sec,  it  was  Chaldiean  science  and 
not  Scythic  magic  that  he  imbibed,  and  the  name  of  Zoroaster  is  therefore  used 
improperiy.  From  the  numerous  cuneiform  tablets  which  I  have  consulted,  refer- 
ring to  saeriftcial  worship  and  to  the  economy  of  the  temples,  it  can  now  be 
positively  Msertod  that  the  Babylonian  religion  underwent  little  or  no  modification 
from  the  Achmnenian  eooqaest  and  oeenpation,  or  even  from  the  infusion  of 
Greek  eivilizatioo  which  tlM  Mm  ntroduced  into  the  country. 

The  knowledge  which  Dsmoarila  »9  was  essentially  the  i 

that  existed  in  ths  o  misiy. 
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lowed^  extinguished  all  their  hopes.  From  this  period  then^  I  date 
the  gradual  absorption  of  Magisni  in  Dualism  ;  the  latter  creed  was 
sufficiently  impressible  and  expansive ;  it  borrowed,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  worship  of  Venus  Urania  from  the  Assyrians ;  that 
of  Tanat  or  Anaitis,  who  was  Diana  rather  than  Venus,  it  adopted^ 
as  I  have  already  suggested,  from  the  Scythians.  The  Magi,  with 
their  literary  pre-eminence,  their  sacred  character,  their  hereditary 
science,  and  possessing  documents  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity, 
could  thus  have  had  little  difficulty  in  mouhling  the  plastic  and 
unlettered  Persians  to  a  partial  adoption  of  their  tenets.  To  discri- 
minate the  respective  elements  of  the  new  faith  is  difficult,  but  not 
impossible.  Tbe  worship  of  Jlithra  and  Homa,  or  the  sun  and 
moon,  had  been  cherished  by  the  Arian  colonists  since  their  depar« 
turo  from  KuruJchshetra ;  their  religious  chaunts  corresponded  with 
the  Vedic  hymns  of  their  brethren  beyond  the  Sutlej.  The  antago- 
nism of  Oromazdes  and  Arimaues,  or  of  light  and  darkness,  was 
their  own  peculiar  and  independent  institution.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  origin  of  all  things  from  Zerwan  was  essentially  a  Magian 
doctrine  \  the  veneration  paid  to  fire  and  water  came  from  the  same 
source ;  and  the  harsam  of  the  Zend  Avesta  is  the  Magian  divining- 
rod.  The  most  important  Magian  modification,  however,  was  the 
personification  of  the  old  heresionym  of  the  Scythic  race,  and  its 
immediate  association  with  Oromazdes.  Under  the  disguise  of  Zarc^- 
thushtra,  which  was  the  nearest  practical  Arian  form,  Ziru-ishiar  (or 
the  seed  of  Venus)  became  a  prophet  and  lawgiver,  receiving  inspira- 
tion from  Ahttramazda,  and  reforming  the  national  religion.^  The 
pretended  synchronism  of  this  Zarathushtra  with  Vishtaspa  clearly 
marks  the  epoch  from  which  it  was  designed  that  reformed  Magism 

1  Tho  remarkable  notices  of  Agathias  and  Ammianus  with  rogard  to  ZoroMter 
exemplify  the  difficulty  that  well-instructed  men  experienced  in  reconciling  tho 
hybrid  traditions  of  the  Persians  of  the  Sassanian  ago  with  authentic  Greek  history* 
A^i^atliins  in  the  first  place  mentions  the  double  name  of  Zoroaster  and  Zaradct 
(the  latter  name  being  probably  the  same  as  Ziru-ishiary  inasmuch  as  Hesyeliiitt 
explains  'A?a  to  be  the  Babylonian  Hera),  and  he  tlien  goes  on  to  express  his 
doubts  if  tho  Ilystnspes  whom  the  Persians  maintained  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  the  Oromazdinn  Zoroaster,  could  possibly  be  identical  with  tho  father  of 
Darius.  Amminnus,  as  I  understand  him,  does  not  attempt  to  identify  tho  two 
periods,  though  he  gives  tho  exact  Persian  description  of  the  dlYine  inspiration  of 
the  Zendavesta  (a  description,  too,  which  is  given  in  greater  detail  by  Dion 
Chrysostom).  Ammianiis  places  the  Dactrian  Zoroaster,  who  introduced  the 
occult  Clmhlwau  sciences,  "  scciilis  priscis ;"  while  he  takfs  it  for  granted  that  the 
Ilystaspcs  contemporary  with  the  Zoroastor  of  the  Zendavesta,  was  the  father  of 
Darius.  Sic  Agatli.  (Hind.)  p.  117*  Anmiian.  Marccllin.,  lib.  xxiii,  and  Dio 
Chrysostom,  Orat.  Boristh. 
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should  date^  an  epoch  selected  doubtless  out  of  deference  to  the  later 
Achsmenian  kings,  who  derived  their  royalty  from  Darius.  It 
cannot  l)0  positively  asserted  that  wo  have  any  Zend  writings  at 
present  of  the  AchaDmenian  age,  but  I  think  it  is  highly  probable  that 
portions  of  the  Vendidad  are  really  of  that  antiquity;  and  I  further 
suijpect  that  Ostlianes  thn  Magian,  who  accompanied  Xerxes  on  his 
western  expedition,  and  first  communicated  the  Persian  doctrines  to 
the  Greeks/  was  a  principal  agent  in  compiling  tho  reformed  code, 
which  respected  the  ancient  tenets  and  traditions  of  the  Arians,  while 
it  secured  tlie  Magi  in  their  hereditary  rights  and  privileges. 

It  is  of  no  consequeuce  to  pursue  the  latter  phases  of  the  Zoroas- 
trian  faith  under  the  dominion  of  tho  Parthians,  who  were  of  tho 
old  aboriginal  stock,  and  who  revived  a  Scythie  supremacy  over  tho 
Arians;  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Scythie  Magi^m  would 
again  predominate,  to  the  exclusion  almost  of  the  Duali^itic  element, 
and  this  I  really  believe  to  have  been  the  case ;  for  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  contemporary  writers,  who  acquired  their  knowledge  of 
the  religion  of  Persia  from  personal  observation,  ignore  tho  distinc- 
tion of  Oromazdes  and  Arimanes,  and  describe  the  mere  primitive 
elemental  worship,  such  as  it  existed  in  Media  before  the  Achicme- 
nian  conquest.'  Under  the  Sassanians,  when  the  Arian  element  was 
again  and  finally  triumphant,  and  when  the  Scyths  were  confined  to 
Georgia  upon  one  side,  and  to  Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan  upon  tho 
othor^  tho  Zoroastrian  faith  took  its  present  definite  form  ;  the  entire 


1  See  Plinv,  lib.  xxx.,  c.  2.  Diog.  Lacrt.,  in  proccmio,  p.  1,  ond  Tatian,  Orat. 
contra  Gnocos,  p.  17'2.  It  is  of  course  this  Ostliancs  whom  Aniobiiis  (if  I  haro 
ezpUined  tho  passage  rightly  in  page  24)  cotiiiect*s  with  tho  Arniciiian  Zuroester 
of  Ctcsias,  Ufing,  morcoYer,  the  same  epithets  of  Erus  and  Pamphylus  which  wero 
employed  by  TUto,  in  describing  the  Proto-patriareh  of  jMagism.  It  is  quite 
certain,  however,  that  Ctesias  (whom  Amobius  seems  to  quote)  nerer  could  liavo 
confounded  a  priest,  whoso  doctrines  wcre^only  acquiring  form  and  consistency  in 
his  own  day,  with  tho  Scythie  antagonist  of  Niuus. 

*  I  would  draw  particular  attention  on  this  her.d,  to  tho  notices  of  Strabo  with 
regnrd  to  the  religion  of  the  Persians,  the  Mcdes,  the  Armenians,  and  the  Cappa- 
diiciani*,  the  rites  and  ccremoui4*R  of  the  hitter  people  being  described  from  tho 
Greek  goograplicr's  own  pcrwcal  cxperii-ncc.  In  the  pages  of  Strabo  occur  tho 
names  of  Onianutt,  Annndaten,  and  Ai)aiti:»,  but  nowhere  is  there  any  mention  of 
Oromazdes  and  Arimanes.  The  Persian  religion  is  described  almost  in  the  words 
of  Herodotus,  while  among  the  Arians  of  Cappadocia  the  wonhip  of  fire  seems  to 
hare  been  the  pridomiiiaiit  olis<.'rvanec.  Compare,  too^  the  accounts  of  the  visits 
of  the  Parthian  princes  to  Home,  where  their  adontion  of  the  elements  is  alone 
noticed.  Plutarch,  and  writers  of  tliat  age,  who  deteiibed  Doaliem,  followed 
Eudoxus,  Thcopompus,  and  Hcrmippua,  who  caiteiBlj  di«v  for  their  infer  iu»> 
on  materials  of  tho  AchsemcnUui  age. 
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machinery,*  however,  of  the  watchers  of  the  four  quarters  of  beayen,  of 
tho  twelve  bands  of  the  fixed  stars^  of  the  seven  Anuhaspandsj  and  the 
seven  Divs,  presided  over  by  the  two  great  spirits  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, being  adopted  in  many  instances,  even  to  the  names/  from  the 
Semitic  inhabitants  of  Chaldtca,  who  still  retained  all  the  essential 
parts  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  mythology. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  connected  with  the  Scyths,  to  which 
I  wish  to  draw  attention,  and  that  refers  especially  to  the  wars  of 
Fcridun  and  Zohak.  In  the  Zend  hymn  to  the  Homa^  there  are 
four  distinct  national  phases  clearly  indicated: — the  first  is  the  reign 
of  Jem,  the  son  of  Vivengkan,  which  represents  the  Perso-Arian  race, 
up  to  the  period  of  their  exodus  from  Aryavartta  ;  the  second  is  the 
ago  of  AtUvi^  the  father  of  Fcridun,  who  slew  Zohdk  or  the  dragon, 
and  divided  the  empire  among  his  own  sons;*  this  represents  the  conflict 
of  tho  Arians  and  Scylhs,  during  the  progress  of  the  former  to  the 
westward,  and  up  to  the  period  of  their  establishment  in  Central 
Persia;  the  third  age  is  that  of  Bama,  the  father  of  UrvalMk%xA 
Gersliasp,^  whose  conflict  with  "the  green  and  venomous  snake"  is 
described  with  the  most  curious  mythic  detail,  this  period  being  that 

1  Sco  Prichard*8  Hcsearchcs  into  tho  Ph}-Bical  History  of  Mankind,  whore  the 
mytboB  of  tlie  Zend  A  vesta  is  epitomised  fnim  Rhode,  vol.  IV,  p.  SO.  Compare 
also  Hc€ren*s  criticism  in  his  Kesearches,  &.C.,  Asiatic  Nations,  vol  II.  pw  367* 
Rhode's  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting. 

»  Thus  Tashter^  or  Jupiter,  who  governed  tho  eastern  quarter,  I  take  to  be 
Mushieri  ^  JLiL* ,  the  m  and  /  being  nearly  the  samo  in  Palilevi.     VenaiUy  or 

Mercury,  must  be  tho  Mori/xoc  of  Julian,  which  Jamblichus  identified  with  tliat 
planet.    Satevis  is  a  mere  Pahlcvi  form  of  Saturn.     Sura  is  Sirius,  &c. 

3  This  hymn,  which  is  probably  one  of  tho  most  ancient  portions  of  the  Zend 
Avesta,  was  translated  and  analyzed  by  3Ions.  Burnouf  in  the  Journal  Aaiatiqae 
for  1844-45;  and  the  Roman  text  and  translation,  extracted  from  this  woik,  are 
given  as  an  a])pendix  to  the  Vendidad  of  Rrockliaus. 

*  Burnouf  leaves  tho  identification  ot  Athvi  for  future  explorers  of  the  Yedos. 
Thritaon  he  compares  with  TrtVa,  but  4hcrc  is  no  apparent  connexion  between  tlio 
names  beyond  their  etymology.  An  identity  not  merely  of  name  but  of  cliaractcr 
would  be  a  subject  well  worthy  of  Dr.  Max  ^lUlIer*B  research  m  his  present  labours 
on  the  Vedaa. 

5  Gcrschnsp  tho  son  of  Sam,  or  Keresaspa  the  son  of  Sama,  Mona.  Burnouf 
compares  with  Kr^-^u'VUf  the  son  of  Samyama  (Jour.  Asiat.  Avril— Mai,  184«\ 
p.  2,')')),  mentii)ned  in  tlio  Bhagavat  J^uraua ;  but  a  king  of  Vdi^dli,  or  Bengal, 
could  hardly  have  been  referred  to  Central  Persia.  Sam  was  probably  a  native 
chieftain  or  dynasty  of  Seihtan  or  Eastern  Khorasaan,  where  local  tradltiuna 
rejardinp:  him  abound;  and  he  must  have  risen  into  power  long  after  tho  Persian 
Arians  had  been  severed  from  their  bri.'thren  on  tho  Sntlej.  Tho  age,  indccdt  of 
Fcridun  m:  I  liis  huis  is  tho  l.itest  point  at  which  we  can  expect  to  trace  any  link 
of  eoiiM'vx'j.n  bciwciin  tho  traditions  of  the  Ycvlna  and  Purauas  and  tli03c  of  the 
Zend  A  vest  a. 
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(lurini^  which  the  Arians  were  engaged  in  constant  war  with  the 
Scytliic  Medcs,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Achsemenian  dynasty;  the 
fourth  age  is  that  of  Zoroaster,  or  of  Dualism  coalescing  with  Magisui, 
from  the  time  of  Darius  downwards.  I  have  now  only  to  refer  to  the 
second  i)eriod,  and  I  particularly  notice  it,  because  I  think  it  possible 
to  draw  from  Babylonian  synchronisms  an  approximate  date  for  the 
establishment  of  Arian  power  in  Central  Persia ;  at  any  rate,  it  will 
bring  the  remote  and  independent  traditions  of  Persia  and  Greece 
into  direct  relationship,  and  thus  to  a  certain  extent  lead  to  their 
mutual  authentication.  One  of  the  most  universal  of  the  Greek 
heroic  tniditions  is  that  which  relates  to  the  delivery  and  marriage 
of  Andromeda,  daughter  of  Cepheus,  by  Perseus,  and  to  the  inheri- 
tance by  the  latter  of  his  father-in-law's  empire.  Now  the  real  Greek 
Perseus  was  an  Argive  of  the  heroic  ago,  and  the  scene  of  his  exploit  at 
the  court  of  Cepheus  was  usually  laid  in  the  African  or  the  Syrian 
^Ethiopia;  ^  yet  Hollanicus  and  Herodotus  had  no  doubt  but  that  the 
names  in  question  were  of  Oriental  origin,  and  that  they  represented 
the  transfer  of  power  from  one  eastern  race  to  another.^  I  take  it  for 
granted  then,  that  Perseus,  the  ancestor  of  Achcemenes,  must  bo  the 
eponym  of  the  Arian  Persians,  and  that  Cepheus  represents  the 
Scyths.  It  is  stated^  indeed,  by  all  the  most  authentic  of  the  Greek 
traditionists,  that  the  ancient  name  of  Cbaldeea  was  Cephenia  ;•  and 
Hellanicus,  moreover,  furnishes  a  most  important  notice  of  the  actual 
exodus  of  the  Cephencs  from  Babylon,  and  their  supersession  by  the 
Chaldtuans/  the  line  of  emigration  being  marked  by  the  name  of 
Xa'7i/,  which  was  the  intervening  district  between  Babylonia  and  the 

'  I  presume  tliat  the  general  features  of  the  Greek  myth  are  too  well  known  to 
require  any  references.  The  double  location  of  the  Court  of  Cepheus  in  Africa 
and  Babylon,  compared  with  the  local  tradition  at  Joppa  of  its  being  the  sccno  of 
Andromeda's  rescue,  furnishes  a  good  argument  for  the  ethnic  relationsliip  of  the 
Cushitcs  at  these  tlirco  widely  distant  points. 

-  See  the  fragments  of  Hellanicus,  159  and  160  in  MUller's  Fragments,  voL  I. 
p.  G7;  and  Herodotus,  II.  91,  VI.  53  and 54;  VII.  GI.  Herodotus^  indeed,  w:is 
so  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  tlie  Argivo  hero  and  the  Persian  eponym 
were  one  and  the  same,  that  he  actually  described  Xerxes  as  claiming  kindred 
with  the  Argives  through  Perses,  the  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  the  latter 
being  the  daughter  of  Cepheus,  the  son  of  Bolus.  Nicol,  Dam.  and  the  SchoL  to 
Plato  both  connect  Achsemenes  with  Perses  and  Perseus;  and  Xeuophon  gives  the 
same  genealog}'  fur  the  Pcrsidic,  kings  to  whom  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  belonged. 
Perses  and  Perseus  are  of  course  the  same  as  the  Pars  and  Pehlev  of  Persian 
romance,  but  the  names  do  not  occur  in  the  Zend  Avcsta. 

^  See  Steph.  de  Urbibus^  in  voce  XaXtaXa ;  and  compare  Eustatb.  in  Iliad. 
V.  1005,  where  Arrian  is  quoted  as  applying  tlie  name  of  Ceplieuia  to  Baltylon. 

^  The  passage  of  Hellanicus  is  givcii  at  length  in  Mttller's  Fragments,  yoI.  I. 
p.  67. 
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Art.  Ill, — Notes  on  the  Ruins  of  Muqeyer.    By 
J.  E.  Taylor,  Esq. 

[Read  mh  July,  1854.] 
MtJQEYER,  in  Arabic,  signifies  "bitumincd,"  or  '^  covered  with  bita- 
raen,"  its  root  being  Si  *  The  Arabs  of  tbo  country  about  Baghdad, 
Suk  ush  Shuyukb,  and  Busrab,  universally  give  the  Arabic  s  (Qaf ) 
the  sound  of  the  English  g,  and  muqeyer  then  with  them  oecomes 
mwjeyer.  This  corrupt  pronunciation  has  led  foreign  travellers  astray 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  which  they  have  interpreted 
"overturned;'*  "changed,''  spelling  the  name  of  the  ruins  if i0^A6ytfry 
Megkaur,  and  sometime.?  also  Umgheir,  The  reason  for  its  present 
name,  which  is  modern,  is  obvious  to  the  visitor,  as  everywhere  are  to 
bo  seen  large  pieces  of  bitumen,  and  remains  of  masonry,  formed  by 
kiln  burnt  bricks,  imbedded  in  the  same  material.  The  ruins  are 
situated  sixteen  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Suk  ush  Shuyiikh,  and  six 
miles  duo  west  from  the  northern  end  of  Arj6  village,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Muqeyer  itself  is  built  upon  a  slight  eleva- 
tion; the  country  all  about  it  is,  however,  so  low,  that,  during  the 
annual  flood  of  the  Euphrates,  the  whole  becomes  a  marsh,  and  the 
ruins  themselves  an  island  in  the  middle.  Seven  miles  west  of 
Muqeyer  is  a  long,  low  range  of  sand  hills  (abounding  in  sand  stones 
and  pebbles),  which  bounds  the  district  known  by  tho  Arabs  as  tho 
Hejerra,  and  which  terminates  about  eight  miles  N.W.  of  Semaweh. 
Between  tlic  ruins  and  this  ridge  the  ground  gradually  descends  for 
five  miles;  it  thou  as  gradually  ascends  for  two,  up  to  the  summit  of 
tho  ridirc  At  tho  other  side  is  the  valley  or  hollow  of  Abu  Shahrezer. 
This  ridge  i.s  called  the  Ilazcm.  Tlie  plan  will,  I  hope,  convoy  a  good 
idea  of  tho  gouoral  shape  of  tho  ruins  and  of  the  mounds  composing 
them,  together  with  the  spots  at  which  excavations  were  made. 
Plate  1  is  a  sketch  of  the  prii:cipal  building  from  the  northern  fa^c. 
This  is  not,  I  must  observe,  exact  in  detail,  and  was  only  made  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  building  as  it  at  present  exists.  To  these  (and 
Plate  2,  which  is  a  sketch  of  a  part  of  the  s.imo  building)  I  «hall  rrfcr, 
to  elucidate  my  rep:)rt,  and  to  point  out  the  diftercnt  spots  where  tbo 
most  interesting  relics  v.ore  discovcrc<l. 

On  n^ferriiig  to  the  plan,  tho  principal  ruin  will  bo  seen  at  tho 
northern  end;  this  is  surrounded  by  lowninuuds.  On  the  right  hand, 
towards  tho  south,  are  two  lines  of  largo  high  mounds,  with  another 
ran^e  of  high  mounds  running  to  them  at  a  right  angle;  these  are 
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Art.  III. — Notes  on  the  Ruins  of  Mtiqeyer.  By 
J.  E.  Taylor,  Esq. 
[Read  8^  Juhj,  1854.] 
McTQEYER,  in  Arabic,  signifies  "  bitumined,"  or  "  covered  with  bitu- 
men,"  its  root  being  jj  .  The  Arabs  of  tbo  country  abont  Baghdad, 
Suk  ush  Shuyukli,  and  Busrab,  universally  give  the  Arabic  s  (Qaf ) 
the  sound  of  the  English  ^,  and  muqeyer  then  with  them  becomes 
mugeyer.  This  corrupt  pronunciation  has  led  foreign  travellers  astray 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  which  they  have  interpreted 
"overturned;"  "changed/'  spelling  the  name  of  the  ruins  i/<^A^tfr, 
Megliaiiry  and  sometimes  also  Umgheir,  The  reason  for  its  present 
name,  which  is  modern,  is  obvious  to  the  visitor,  as  everywhere  are  to 
bo  seen  largo  pieces  of  bitumen,  and  remains  of  masonry,  formed  by 
kiln  burnt  bricks,  imbedded  in  the  same  material.  The  ruins  are 
situated  sixteen  miles  N.W.  by  N,  from  Suk  ush  ShuyCikh,  and  six 
miles  duo  west  from  the  northern  end  of  Arj^  village,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Muqeyer  itself  is  built  upon  a  slight  eleva- 
tion; the  country  all  about  it  is,  however,  so  low,  that,  during  the 
annual  flood  of  the  Euphrates,  the  whole  1>ecomes  a  marsh,  and  the 
ruins  themselves  an  island  in  the  middle.  Seven  miles  west  of 
Muqeyer  is  a  long,  low  range  of  sand  hills  (abounding  in  sand  stones 
and  pebbles),  which  bounds  the  district  known  by  the  Arabs  as  the 
Hojerra,  and  which  terminates  about  eight  miles  N.W.  of  Semaweh. 
Between  the  ruins  and  this  ridge  the  ground  gradually  descends  for 
five  niile^;  it  then  as  gradually  ascends  for  two,  up  to  the  summit  of 
the  vuVjTQ,  At  the  other  side  is  the  valley  or  hollow  of  Abu  Shahrczer. 
This  ridgo  is  called  the  Hazcm.  The  plan  will,  I  hope,  convey  a  good 
idea  of  the  general  shape  of  the  ruins  and  of  the  mounds  composing 
them,  together  with  the  spots  at  which  excavations  were  made. 
Plato  1  is  a  sketch  of  the  principal  building  from  the  northern  face. 
This  is  not,  I  must  observe,  exact  in  detail,  and  was  only  made  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  building  as  it  at  present  exisits.  To  these  (and 
Plate  2,  which  is  a  sketch  of  a  part  of  the  sime  building)  I  shall  rcfiT, 
to  elucidate  my  report,  and  to  point  out  the  dificrent  spots  where  the 
most  interesting  relics  were  discovered. 

On  referring  to  the  plan,  the  principal  ruin  will  be  seen  at  the 
northern  end;  this  is  surrounded  by  low  mounds.  On  the  right  hand, 
towards  the  south,  are  two  lines  of  largo  high  mounds,  with  another 
range  of  high  mounds  running  to  them  at  a  right  angle ;  these  are 
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separated  from  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  ruins  by  a  largo 
and  broad  ravine  running  completely  through  them  from  east  to  west. 
This  latter  is  a  perfect  chaos  of  mounds,  running  one  into  the  other, 
and  forming  a  large  confused  mass.  The  small  range  of  mounds  to 
the  east  has  a  wall-like  appearance,  and  preserves  the  same  breadth 
and  height  throughout  its  length.  Close  to  the  S.E.  end  of  the  prin- 
cipal building  is  the  mound  from  which  I  disinterred  the  house.  The 
ruin  is  surrounded  by  broken  ground  and  hillocks,  covered  with  the 
debris  of  small  vaults  and  coffins.  About  500  yards  N.W.  of  the 
mounds  is  the  bed  of  a  canal,  but  extremely  indistinct  in  consequence 
of  the  inroads  and  ravages  of  the  marsh.  A  mile  east  of  Muqeyer 
are  several  mounds  covered  with  scorioB  and  slag.  The  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  ruins  round  the  top  of  the  extreme  defined  mounds  ia 
2946  yards;  their  length,  1056  yards;  and  their  greatest  breadth  825 
yards.  I  shall  now  describe  the  ruins  in  the  order  they  appear  in  the 
plan. 

The  principal  building  is  a  two-storied  structure,  of  a  parallelo- 
gram shape,  the  longest  sides  being  to  the  east  and  west.  The  second 
story  is  16  feet  8  inches  high,  and  its  base  is  18  feet  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  first.  The  northern  face  of  the  first  story  has  four  but- 
tresses, in  addition  to  two  corner  ones;  the  western  side  has  also  the 
two  corner  ones  and  seven  others.  The  entire  building  is  perforated 
with  numerous  air-holes  (as  in  the  Kasr  at  Babylon),  which  run  in  a 
straight  line  right  through  the  ruins,  and  the  whole  seems  to  mo  a 
solid  mass  of  partially  burnt  and  sun-dried  bricks,  coated  with  a  wall 
of  kiln-burnt  inscribed  bricks,  4  feet  thick.  At  the  eastern  side  is  a 
staircase,  3  yards  broad,  with  sides  or  balustrades  1  yard  broad, 
shooting  out  of  two  supporting  buttresses,  2  yards  broad,  which  leads 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  basement  of  the  second  story.  The  bricks  com- 
posing the  coating  of  the  first  story  are  totally  different  from  those  of 
tho  second,  in  size,  shape,  and  in  the  inscription;  those  in  the  first 
being  l\^  inches  square,  2}  inches  thick,  and  having  a  small  stamp 
3\  inches  square;  while  those  in  the  second  story  aro  13  inches  square, 
3  inches  thick,  and  bearing  a  stamp  8  inches  long  and  4  broad. 
Another  diff*ercnce  is,  that  the  bricks  of  tho  first  story  are  imbedded 
in  bitumen,  while  those  of  the  second,  with,  however,  the  exception  of 
its  northern  face,  which  is  also  imbedded  in  bitumen,  are  pkccd  in  a 
cement  formed  of  lime  and  ashes.*  The  summit  of  the  second  story  is 
slightly  dome-shaped,  and  depressed  at  oach  comer;  this,  however,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  is  the  efl*ect  of  rain  and  wind,  as  on  excavating^ 

^  This  kind  of  cement  is  still  in  uss  in  these  farts  and  is  called  *'  charooc*' 
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I  found  it  a  solid  mass  of  partially  burnt  bricks,  13  inches  square  aod 
5  inclios  thick.  The  depression  at  the  comers  is  very  abrupt,  and  at 
each  of  these  corners  there  was  a  breach  or  opening  in  the  wall,  as  if 
some  kind  of  entrance  had  formerly  existed  at  these  points;  at 
present,  however,  these  parts  seem  as  solid  as  any  other  part  of  the 
ruin.  The  fourth  corner  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  presented  the 
same  aspect,  but  it  is  now  in  such  a  total  state  of  rain,  that  the  termi- 
nation of  the  eastern  wall  is  hardly  visible,  while  none  of  the  soathem 
wall  remains.  A  curious  feature  in  the  building  is  the  position  of 
the  second  story,  which  is  close  up  to  the  northern  end  of  the  first 
story,  the  southern  side  being  an  inclined  plane  from  the  base  of  the 
first  to  the  summit  of  the  second  story^  and  presenting  a  shape  like 
the  sketch  below. 


^.^_--  -^  w^4j^_^^^^ 


At  a  distance  of  about  twenty  yards  from  the  base  of  the  first 
story  arc  the  remains  of  a  species  of  outer  wall;  this,  however,  I  could 
only  observe  at  the  eastern  side,  and  it  was  also  nearly  covered  by 
the  debris  and  fragments  constantly  accumulating  from  the  big  ruin. 
The  first  point  at  which  I  commenced  excavating  upon  the  big  ruin 
was  at  the  head  of  the  staircase.  The  sketch  (No.  2)  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  excavation  here:  (ch)  is  a  breach  I  found  in  the  wall,  the 
8j)acc  behind  it  filled  with  rubbish,  and  backed,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
sketch,  by  the  solid  sun-dried  brick  mass  inside.  At  (c)  I  commenced 
sinking  the  shaft,  which  I  worked  for  a  depth  of  14  feet  through  the 
same  kind  of  loose  dchrU;  I  then  tunnelled  straight  into  the  centre  of 
the  mound  for  3G  feet,  and  for  a  breadth  of  8,  gradually  diminishing 
to  4  feet.  At  this  point  I  desisted  from  any  further  attempts,  the 
entire  ruin  seeming  one  solid  mass.  The  whole  excavation  at  the 
head  of  the  staircase  presented  one  mass  of  rubbish,  similar  to  the 
heap  at  the  right  hand  of  the  sketch.  In  clearing  this  rubbish 
away,  I  found  nothing  of  any  interest  up  to  {d  d,)  with  the  exception 
of  pieces  of  blue  enamelled  bricks  and  large  copper  nails.  At  {d  </), 
and  also  imniotliatcly  below  them,  on  the  ground,  I  found  the  frag- 
ments of  the  barrel  cylinder,  which  wore  resting  for  the  most  part  on 
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this,  before  commencing  my  work  here,  the  mounds  of  rubbish,  which 
completely  buried  the  whole  of  this  face,  were  higher,  if  an3rthing 
than  the  top  of  the  wall  at  (a).  The  barrel  cylinder  was,  I  have  no 
doubt,  originally  placed  in  this  upper  room,  or  third  story. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  state  that,  amongst  the  dust  and  rubbish 
on  the  summit  of  the  second  story,  I  found  several  small  clay  lamps, 
and  fragments  of  fine  chased  pottery,  which  would  scarcely  have  been 
found  there  had  there  not  been  a  chamber  or  structure  of  some  sort 
formerly  existing  at  the  top.  The  whole  building  is  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks  in  the  centre,  with  a  thick  coating  of  massive,  partially  burnt 
bricks,  of  a  light  red  colour,  with  layers  of  reeds  between  them;  the 
whole  being  cased  by  a  wall  of  kiln-burnt  bricks.  The  bricks  com- 
poeing  the  staircase  are  different  in  size  and  in  the  inscription  from  the 
lesty  and  I  have  pasted  a  small  label  upon  each,  to  denote  the  locality 
I  procured  them  from. 

Close  to  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  large  ruin  (45  yards  off)  is  the  low 
platform  and  Tel  from  which  I  disinterred  the  house.  The  whole  is 
400  yards  round,  and  composed  of  a  mass  of  sun-dried  bricks,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  a  pavement  of  kiln-burnt  bricks,  of  which  some  are 
inscribed.  I  began  excavating  at  the  paved  court  at  the  N.W.  corner 
of  the  mound,  and  worked  up  along  the  mud  wall  as  far  as  the 
opposite  brick  wall,  with  the  two  drains  or  gutters.  I  then  broke  into 
the  comer  of  the  mud  wall,  and  had  not  proceeded  3  feet  before  find- 
ing a  small  black  stone  inscribed  on  both  sides;  I  entirely  closed 
this  chamber  np  to  the  arch.  Passing  through — the  passage  was 
entirely  choked  up  with  sand — I  came  into  the  outer  court,  and  then 
following  up  the  walls  on  both  sides^  I  eventually  cleared  the  whole 
building  of  the  rubbish  it  contained. 

The  structure  of  this  house  is  extremely  irregular,  every  wall 
being  somewhat  longer  or  shorter  than  the  other.  The  whole, 
together  with  the  outer  rooms,  is  paved  throughout  with  kiln-burnt 
nninscribed  bricks,  imbedded  in  bitumen.  The  house,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  parts  I  have  noted,  is  built  of  largo,  inscribed,  bumt 
bricks;  the  outer  layer  imbedded  in  bitumen;  the  inner  ones  in  mud. 
Many  of  the  bricks  are  inscribed  on  their  sides.  Some,  which  are 
presented  with  the  inscribed  side  outwards,  in  the  two  courts  and 
arches,  have  a  thin  coating  of  enamel  or  gypsum,  upon  which  the 
characters  have  been  stamped.  These  are  remarkably  fine,  and  I  took 
great  pains  to  preserve  them,  and  clean  them  thoroughly;  but  they 
were  so  rotten,  either  from  age  or  neglect  in  their  burning,  that  I 
found  it  a  task  of  some  difficulty.  In  the  outer  court  I  found  some 
large  irregular  pieces  of  black  stone,  each  of  them  bearing  an  inaerip- 
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tion,  but  in  a  damaged  state.  At  the  top  of  cacli  is  a  bole,  as  if  tbey 
had  formerly  beeu  placed  under  a  door-post.  The  arched  ways  or 
passages  are  perfect,  and  run  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  walls; 
the  form  of  the  arch  is  nearly  a  semicircle,  the  bricks  being  cat  away 
towards  their  ends,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  the  shape  required  for  the 
formation  of  this  circular  arch.  Those  places  in  the  walls  which  I 
have  called  gutters  or  drains,  are  extremely  well  and  finely  formed^ 
their  sides  coated  with  bitumen ;  they  run  through  the  entire  height 
of  the  walls. 

To  preserve  regularity  and  strength  in  the  comers  of  the  walls, 
the  bricks  are  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  those  composing  the  body 
of  the  walls  are  of  different  sizes ;  some  13  inches  square  and  S\  thick; 
others  11^  by  12^,  and  3  inches  thick.  Those  covering  the  sun-dried 
brick  erection,  upon  which  the  building  is  raised,  and  of  which  the 
platform  consists,  arc  14 J  inches  square  and  3 J  thick.  Oreat 
quantities  of  charred  date- wood  were  found  all  throughout  this  house; 
they  were  probably  the  remains  of  the  rafters  that  supported  the  roof. 
Below  is  a  sketch  of  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  outer  court  and  the 
adjoining  buttress,  with  the  three  niches.    The  space  from  A  B  to  the 


A  fi 

a— Stop  runniDg  along  the  whole  breath  of  the  wall.    Other  side  tlie  aamo. 


opposite  buttress  is  paved,  and  about  a  foot  above  the  2)avement  of 
the  outer  court. 

With  the  exception  of  the  inscribed  stones  and  bricks  already 
noticed,  I  found  nothing  of  any  interest  in  this  ruin.  In  clearing  out 
the  heaps  of  rubbish,  1  got  a  few  copper  nails  and  pieces  of  date-wood 
rafters  perfectly  charred  by  fire.  When  cleared,  the  house,  with  the 
exception  of  the  roof,  was  perfect,  none  of  the  walls  having  given 
way;  and  a  party  of  my  workmen  eventually  occupietl  it  during  the 
rest  of  my  stay  here.  The  drains  or  gutters  already  mentioned  were 
coated  thickly  with  bitumen,  and  some  parts  of  the  walls  seem  to  have 
been  plastered  over  with  the  same  materia),  which  made  the  cleaning 
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of  the  side-inscribed  bricks  very  difficult.  It  may  have  happened 
that  a  fire  destroyed  this  building,  in  which  case  the  bitumen,  used  aa 
cement  for  the  bricks,  melted  by  the  heat,  would  have  oozed  out,  and 
covered  the  walls,  as  I  have  stated.  Some  of  the  most  perfect  of  the 
inscribed  bricks,  with  the  gypsum  or  enamel  coating,  were  picked  out ' 
from  this  part  of  the  wall. 

Part  of  the  outer  court,  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  pavement 
around  it,  presented  a  domed  appearance.  I  therefore  sank  a  shafl 
here,  in  the  hope  of  penetrating  a  vault  or  subterranean  chamber.  I 
dug  to  a  depth  of  12  feet,  and  till  I  had  reached  the  tenacious  clay 
bottom,  but  found  nothing.  The  construction  of  this  building — it 
could  scarcely  have  been  the  foundation — was  sufficiently  curious  to 
deserve  some  explanation.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  shaft  I  dug 
down  a  circular  piece  of  wall  (for  about  3  feet),  formed  of  burnt  brick 
imbedded  in  bitumen;  after  this,  for  3  feet,  sun-dried  brick;  and  then 
a  plaiu  wall,  of  burnt  brick  imbedded  in  bitumen,  for  5  feet.  After 
this  was  the  clay  bottom.  All  the  bricks  were  inscribed;  some  on  the 
sides,  as  well  as  the  face;  they  were  12^  inches  by  12  inches,  and  2 J 
and  2^  inches  thick.  At  the  sides  of  the  shaft  were  also  masses  of 
brick- work,  but  they  did  not  join  on  to  the  foundation  of  the  side 
walls  of  the  outer  court.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  shaft,  after 
pulling  up  the  pavement,  was  a  layer  of  sand ;  after  this  a  layer  of 
sun-dried  bricks;  then  a  layer  of  bitumen;  a  layer  of  sun-dried  bricks 
again ;  and,  lastly,  a  pavement  of  kiln-burnt  bricks :  all  these  layert 
and  the  pavement  extende<l  of  course  to  the  southern  end  of  the  shaft 
Below  is  a  section  of  the  northern  end. 


A— Drick  paremeni,  imbedded  in  bitumen. 

B— Layer  of  Band,  3  ioches  thick. 

C— Layer  of  sun-dried  bricks,  6  inches  thick* 

D — Layer  of  bitumen,  3  inches  thick. 

E — Layer  of  sun-dried  bricks,  18  inches  tliick. 

F— Brick  pavement,  imbedded  in  bitomen ;  brides  ioceribed* 

G— Clay  bottom. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  platform  I  sank  a  shaft  down  tbf  u4e  o( 
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a  wall,  wliich  had  the  appearance  of  being  the  remnant  of  an  arched 
or  domed  building.  At  a  depth  of  10  feet,  I  came  to  the  end  of  this 
wall;  digging,  however,  3  feet  deeper,  I  came  upon  a  payement,  which 
I  followed  up  for  40  feet,  tunnelling  through  the  ground,  without 
however,  any  succesB.  The  bricks  of  this  pavement  are  14  inches 
long,  8^  broad,  and  3^  thick;  most  of  them  have  the  impression  of  the 
tips  of  two  fingers  at  the  back ;  none  were  inscribed :  the  whole  im- 
bedded in  bitumen.  The  brick  wall  did  not  go  far  north;  it  was  then 
succeeded  by  a  sun-dried  brick  wall,  which  ran  along  as  far  as  I  dug, 
3  feet  above,  however,  the  level  of  the  pavement.  This  excavation 
was  at  the  extreme  ciid  of  the  pl9>tform,  and  considerably  lower,  I 
thought,  than  the  foundation  ;  it  might  have  been  formerly  a  sewer. 
Immediately  above  the  brick  wall,  but  at  one  side,  I  dug  into  square 
buildings,  having  the  appearance  of  being  the  remwns  of  rooms;  the 
walls  had,  however,  dwindled  down  to  a  height  of  3  feet  The  bricks 
I  dug  out  of  these  chambers  were  painted  red,  and  had  an  inscription 
over  nearly  the  whole  length  and  breadth,  in  a  small  neat  character. 
I  was  not  lucky  enough  to  procure  one  of  these  bricks  whole.  On 
one  portion  of  them  was  the  symbol  of  two  crescents,  back  to  back* 
Some  of  these  portions  had  the  remains  of  plaster  still  on  them,  also 
painted  red.  None  of  the  bricks  composing  the  walls  were  inscribed. 
The  whole  of  the  above  was  debris,  filling  the  chambers.  From 
here,  too,  I  procured  a  curious  conical-shaped  piece  of  baked  clay, 
bearing  a  small  inscription  round  the  base;  the  whole  about  5  inches 
long. 

The  next  site  of  excavation  was  at  the  mound  (c)  in  the  plan,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  have  called  the  Tomb  Mound.  Here  I 
commenced,  about  half  up  at  the  black  line,  by  sinking  a  broad  shaft. 
This  led,  for  10  feet,  down  a  piece  of  solid  masonry,  4  feet  broad  and 
10  deep;  it  then  ceased.  I  dog  for  a  further  depth  of  6  feet,  and 
then  tunnelled  into  the  centre  of  the  mound  for  40  feet.  Throughout 
all  this  work  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  a  single  thing  of  interest, 
with  the  exception  of  two  double  shafts,  formed  of  rings  of  buked 
clay,  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  whicji  subsequent  experience  proved  to 
be  drains  for  carrying  olf  the  rain-water  lodging  on  the  flat  surface  of 
the  mound.  For  a  space  of  1  foot  right  round  these  shafts,  and 
throughout  their  whole  length,  were  pieces  of  broken  jwttery,  the 
more  effectually  to  drain  the  mound.  Each  ring  was  about  1^  foot 
broad,  one  resting  upon  the  other,  and  in  some  instances  with  a  thin 
layer  of  bitumen  between  each.  Above  the  mouth  of  the  top  ring, 
which  is  of  a  different  shape  from  the  others,  were  layers  of  peiforated 
bricks,  leading  up  to  the  top  of  the  mound.     Below  is  a  section  of  one 
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of  these  double  sh&fto,  wbioh  coDBifit  sometimes  of  forty  soooeBsive 
lingB.    I  procured  the  top  piece  and  first  ring  of  ooe  whole,  which  I 


forward  with  the  other  antiques.     The  top  pieces  and  first  rings  are 
generally  full  of  small  holea. 

Not  having  found  anything  as  yet,  I  began  excavating  the  mound 
at  a  higher  level,  and  ran  trenches  10  feet  deep  through  the  top  in  all 
directions.  This  mound  I  found  to  be  full  of  coffins  (if  I  can  apply 
that  term  to  the  covers  enclosing  the  remains  of  the  dead),  which  were 
imbedded  in  the  sun-dried  bricks,  of  which  the  mound  is  composed. 
All  these  were  at  about  a  depth  of  8  feet  from  the  surface.  Long 
narrow  strips  of  masonry  were  found  going  about  4  feet  into  the 
ground,  which  may  have  formerly  been  uaed  to  separate  the  private 
burying  grounds  of  different  families.  Tlie  whole  surface  of  the 
mound,  and  the  spaces  between  the  masonry,  are  paved  with  single 
bricks;  and  the  apertures  of  the  numerous  drains  which  run  right 
through  this  mound  in  every  direction,  were  clearly  to  be  distinguished 
(although  of  course  entirely  choked  up)  communicating  with  the 
pavement  which  served  to  lead  the  rain-water  and  damp  into  them, 
and  so  effectually  preserving  the  burial-place  in  a  dry  state.  The 
masonry  was  composed  of  small  thick  bricks,  bearing  a  small  inscrip- 
tion in  relief.  Owing  to  this,  I  procured  but  few  with  a  perfect 
legible  inscription,  particularly  as  no  bitumen  was  used  in  the  struo- 
ture.  I  found  a  few  others  in  good  preservation,  bearing  a  different 
inscription ;  two  of  the  best  I  brought  away  with  me.  The  remains 
of  the  dead  I  found  generally  disposed  under  baked  eky  covers,  and 
in  arched  brick  vaults.  J  shall  describe  one  of  each,  with  the  articles 
found  in  them,  which  will  suffice  for  the  whole.  I  found  no  such 
dungs  as  coffins,  properly  so  called,  in  the  whole  of  this  mound. 
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The  two  following  eketcbes  represent  the  shape  and  form  of  the 
covers  for  the  dead,  and  the  third  is  a  sketch  of  a  similar  cover^  witb 
a  piece  broken  out  of  the  side,  showing  the  position  of  the  skeleton, 
and  the  articles  found  with  it. 


The  first  cover  is  3  feet  high,  7  feet  long,  and  about  2j  feet  broad 
at  the  bottom.  It  has  seven  rings  going  completely  round,  and  in 
relief,  the  hollow  space  between  them  filled  up  by  a  band^  formed 
of  dry  sedge  steeped  in  bitumen.  The  top  of  this  cover  was  orna- 
mented by  eight  shallow  indentations  (as  seen  in  the  sketch)  and  fiva 

*  Similar  to  nii  English  Iiny-baiid  used  for  tyiug  trueses  of  hay.  Strabo 
mciitioDB  that  the  people  of  Chaldiea  used  to  wrap  these  band)!,  steeped  in  bitumen, 
rouud  tlicir  date-wood  pillars. 
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raised  stripes  at  tbo  head,  foot,  and  in  two  placos  at  each  side  of  the 
top.  The  whole  cover  is  one  piece,  and  formed  of  clay  burnt  in  a 
kiln.  The  skeletons  are  found  resting  upon  a  platform  of  sun-dried 
brick,  on  the  top  of  which,  and  beneath  the  skeleton,  is  a  mat  exactly 
nmilar  to  the  common  ones  in  use  to  this  day  among  the  Arabs  for 
huts  and  covering  grain.  Pieces  of  linen  are  observed  about  the 
bones,  and  the  whole  skeleton  seems  to  have  been  bound  with  a  species 
of  thong.  Remnants  of  stuff,  which  I  take  to  bo  metal — for  they  arc 
too  heavy  for  cloth  or  linen — are  also  seen  about  the  skull. 


a—Sun-dricd  brick,  head  resting  on  it. 

A— Copper  bowl. 

c— Small  cylinder  of  meteoric  stone ;  remains  of  thread  through  it,  going  round 

ami-bone. 
i^Pieces  of  cylindrical  meteoric  stone. 
e— A  piece  of  a  bamboo  truncheon. 
/—Different  jars  and  utensils  for  food  and  water,  made  of  burnt  clay :  remains 

of  date-stones  in  the  shallow  dish. 

The  body  is  always  found  lying  on  one  side,  generally  the  left, 
the  skull  resting  on  a  sun-dried  brick,  which,  in  some  cases,  is  seen 
covered  by  the  remnants  of  a  tasselled  cushion  of  tapestry;  the  legs 
drawn  up  in  the  position  described  in  the  sketch.  At  the  left  side  is 
a  copper  bowl,  the  arm-bones  of  right  hand  resting  on  the  edge,  tho 
fingcr-1)ones,  in  every  instance  being  found  inside  the  bowl ;  the  left 
arm  and  hand  are  stretched  out,  and  the  bowl,  generally  speaking, 
lies  upon  the  palm  of  the  left  hand.  On  the  arm  is  sometimea  found 
an  in8cril>ed  cylinder  of  meteoric  stone.  I  have  procured  them  with 
the  remains  of  the  string  btill  existing,  and  I  always  obsor\'ed  that  the 
ends  went  ronnd  the  wrist.  In  some  cases  I  have  found  a  second 
•ngiftTed  (mdely)  bat  uninscribed  cylinder  of  saud-stono  between  tbo 
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feet.  Just  below  the  ribs,  in  many  of  the  coffins,  in  the  top  M  it 
were,  are  also  several  pieces  of  cylindrical  meteoric  atones^  of  all 
sizes,  but  uninscribed.  Near  the  copper  bowl,  in  this  case,  was  a 
truncheon,  formed  of  bamboo;  in  other  cases  I  foand  a  saw-fish's 
snout.  Below  this,  and  near  the  £eet,  are  several  shallow  day  dishesi 
usually  containing  fish  and  chicken  bones,^  and  the  lemainB  of  date- 
stones.  Near  the  dishes  are  big  water  jars,  and  near  them  a  smaller 
kind  for  drinking  out  of,  and  similar  to  the  Baghdad  sherbehs  of  the 
present  day.  The  number  of  these  utensils  diiTer  in  erery  case,  bat 
there  are  never  less  than  three,  viz. :  a  large  clay  jar  for  holding 
M-ater,  a  smaller  one  for  drinking  out  of,  and  a  shallow  day  dish,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  copper  bowl. 

Directly  on  opening  these  covers,  were  I  to  attempt  to  toach  the 
skulls  or  bones,  they  would  fall  into  dust  almost  immediately;  but  I 
found,  on  exposing  them  for  a  few  days  to  the  air,  that  thej  became 
quite  hard,  and  could  be  handled  with  impunity.  The  teeth  is  eveiy 
case  were  beautiful,  and  in  capital  preservation.  In  coTejBS  to  female 
skeletons  I  procured  gold  beads,  agate  beads,  copper  bangles^  and  a 
ftnv  trifling  ornaments.  In  one  I  found  a  whole  mass  of  rings*  for  the 
car  and  toes,  small  bracelets,  &c.,  all  blended  and  sticking  together  in 
one  mass;  the  remains  of  a  piece  of  rag  covering  still  exist  round  the 
-whole.  Different  kinds  of  shells  were  frequent,  and,  in  some,  small 
elongated  vases,  filled  with  rings,  formed  by  rubbing  down  a  small 
kind  of  shell.  In  some  of  the  covers,  of  the  shape  described  in  No.  2, 
were  two,  and  in  one  case  three,  largo  skulls,  which  must  have 
belougcd  to  grown-up  men.  The  cover  contained  three  skulls  and  a 
few  bones;  these  remains  must  have  been  }»rcviously  interred  in  some 
other  cemetery,  and  then  disinterred  and  finally  deposited  here.* 
Covers  containing  a  male  and  female  skeleton  were  also  frequent. 
Receptacles  for  the  reception  of  the  remains  of  children  were  formed 
of  two  shallow  dishes,  one  covering  the  other,  although  in  some  cases 
they  were  of  the  same  shape  (but  smaller)  as  those  in  sketch  No.  1. 

The  vaults  found  in  the  same  mound  were  generally  5  feet  high, 
7  feet  long  at  the  bottom,  and  5  feet  at  the  top,  with  a  breailth  of 
0  feet  7  inches.  They  were  arched,  the  arch  being  nesirly  the  same 
sliape  as  the  one  at  Ctesiphon;  the  arch  was  formed  by  each  succes- 
sive layer  of  bricks,  from  a  distance  of  half  way  up,  overlapping  the 
other,  till  the  whole  was  formed,  the  aperture  at  the  top  being  closed 
by  a  sin;|j:lo  brick. 

1  In  one  I  found  part  of  tho  lower  jaw  of  a  boar,  the  big  tusk  still  remaining. 

-  In  this  one  wa«  also  a  fish-liook  of  copper. 

'  Pirlinps  from  the  fact  of  its  liclng  Iiol^*  grouod,  at  at  Mi.-dwd auU  Kerbcia 

at  this  (lav. 
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ALovo  is  a  front  view  of  the  vault.  In  this  ono  I  found  tho 
skeleton  disposed  as  udual,  lying,  however,  on  a  matting  formed  of 
thin  whole  reeds,  steeped  in  bitumen;  one  end  was  placed  over  tho 
body,  a  basket  of  the  same  material  was  at  tho  feet,  and  there  wero 
about  fourteen  different  descri])tions  of  clay  vessels  all  about.  Thero 
was  of  course  the  usual  cop^KT  bowl  (but  broken),  and  a  beautifully 
perfect  inscribed  cylinder  of  meteoric  stone  was  fastened  round  tho 
wrist;  close  to  this  were  the  remains  of  a  gold  fillet  or  band,  fonned 
of  pure  beaten  metal,  about  an  inch  broad.  At  tho  extremity  of  tho 
ribs  numerous  plain  meteoric  stones,  four  statuettes  of  ducks  in  tho 
same  material,  and  one  in  agate,  besides  a  small  cat Veyo  stone.  At 
its  feet  was  a  cylinder,  in  common  white  sand-stone  (but  much 
damaged),  without  an  inscription.*  The  vault  was  perfectly  free  from 
damp,  and  it  was  in  such  goo<l  repair  that  no  dust  or  extraneous 
matter  had  been  able  to  get  into  it.  In  a  vault  of  this  description  and 
size,  in  tho  same  mound,  I  found  no  less  than  eleven  skeletons,  ono 
packed  on  tho  top  of  the  other,  and  many  had  from  three  to  four.  In 
theso  cases  there'  were  no  copiwr  bowls  or  cylinders,  nor  bricks  under 
the  heads,  but  always  a  profusion  of  vessels  for  containing  water,  and 

^  All  the  small  artiolc>9  fouud  in  this  vauU  I  ollootoil  in  one  vaac,  ani  for- 
warded them  ia  diet,    fhe  e^liuUer  is  wi(h  Culuuvl  Rawliudou. 
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for  drinking  from.  In  somo  jars  found  near  the  vault  above  were 
several  little  clay  figures^  but  extremely  rudely  executed.  The  floor 
of  the  vaults  are  paved  in  every  case.  The  bricks  composing  them 
are  white;  towards  the  interior  of  the  vault  red;  and  tbey  are  im- 
bedded in  mud.  The  opening  to  the  vault  was  closed  or  built  up  to 
the  tup  by  a  double  layer  of  bricks.  About  a  foot  below  the  surface^  and 
under  the  pavement  existing  on  the  summit  of  the  mound,  I  procured  a 
large  inscribed  cone ;  fragments  of  these  were  very  plentiful  all  about 
the  graves  here  and  in  the  other  mounds;  this  was,  however,  the 
most  perfect  specimen.  At  the  back  of  the  vault  described  above  I 
found,  close  to  the  foundation,  a  small  unbaked  inscribed  clay  tablet^ 
and  I  also  dug  up,  at  two  feet  only  below  the  surface,  about  thirty 
small  and  large  fragments  of  the  same.  From  being  so  close  to  the 
surface  they  were  of  course  considerably  damaged.  The  whole  mound, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  burying  ground,  is  perforated  by 
numerous  shafts  of  the  kind  already  described.  In  burying  the  bodies, 
they  were  laid  on  a  platform  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  the  same  material 
was  used  in  building  round  them  to  the  top.  I  could  not  find  any 
traces  of  a  door  or  passage  of  any  kind  in  it. 

After  completely  dissecting  the  Tomb  Mound,  I  made  excavations 
in  two  or  three  places  among  the  extreme  southern  Tela,  and   in 
another  Tel,  close  to  the  Tomb  Mound.     In  all  these  places,  however, 
I  found  nothing  but  deep  bricked  graves,*  one  close  to  another,  and 
filled  entirely  with  the  fragments  of  jars  and  vases.     At  the  bottom 
of  one  of  these  bricked  graves  I  dug  out  two  coffins,  at  a  depth  of  30 
feet  from  the  surface;  T  procured  nothing  but  a  few  beads  from  them. 
The  whole  of  the  southern  mounds  are  full  of  graves;  I  had  not  time, 
however,  to  investigate  them  so  thoroughly  as  I  could  have  wished, 
for  I  have  no  doubt  that  somo  very  interesting  relics  would  be  there 
discovered.     All  over  these  mounds  pieces  of  the  inscribed  cones' 
already  described  wore  plentiful,   but  all  damaged,  the  original  in- 
scriptions being  nearly  obliterated.    In  these  mounds  at  the  north,  and 
close  to  the  surface,  I  procured  a  largo  black  stone,  with  a  small  but 
perfect  inscription.    The  surfaces  of  the  collective  mas3  of  mounds  are 
generally  the  same;   long,  narrow  strips  of  masonry  running  right 
across  them,  and  others  meeting  and  crossing  them  at  right  angles, 
the  same  as  in  the  Tomb  Mound.     Similar  masonry  is  observed  also 
on  the  slopes ;   and  the  whole  of  the  mounds  were  perforated  by  the 
di-ains  already  described.     From  these  southern  mounds  I  procured 

1  Ton  foot  long,  7  broad,  and  30  to  40  deep  ;  three  and  ulou  fuur  of  them  iu  a 
lino,  sf^pnratcd  by  a  brick  wall. 
'  Priapi? 
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''*iBlDy  coffins  of  the  shape  below,*     These,  in  many  instances,  were 
\  with  the  hollow  upwarcb,  and  were  of  coarse  filled  with  earth 


sr  tad  the  remains  of  the  dead.  In  these  were  found  the  usnal  clay 
■J  dUi  and  jars  for  holding  water,  but  no  copper  vessels  of  any  kind. 
'21  Oniunents  of  copper,  as  bracelets,  too  and  finger  rings,  with  beads, 
iBj  in  eolBna  containing  female  skeletons,  were  frequent.  From  a  coffin 
tg  in  these  mounds  I  ])rocured  a  figure  of  a  priest  in  copper.  Scattered 
9  over  them  I  could  distinguish  numerous  apertures  and  openings  leading 
J     to  the  double-shafted  drains. 

The  low  range  of  mounds  that  seems  like  a  low  wall  running 
'  nemrly  round  the  ruins  is  also  nothing  more  than  a  line  of  graves  and 
tombs;  and  from  all  that  I  saw,  after  excavating  pretty  generally 
OTer  the  ruins,  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  remains  of  habita- 
tions, for  the  ruin  I  have  called  a  house  ought  more  properly,  I  con- 
ceive, to  1>e  called  a  temple  or  washing  place  for  the  dead.  The  most 
coriooa  relic  in  the  shape  of  a  -building  exists  at  the  point  K  outside 
the  low  range  of  graves.  Here  observing  some  masonry  on  the  top  of 
a  amall  Tel,  I  dug  down  the  face  of  it  for  a  depth  of  30  feet,  without, 
however,  coming  to  the  foundation;  about  4  feet  from  the  point  at 
which  I  left  ofl*  excavating,*  I  came  upon  another  brick  wall,  running 
at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  bastion  I  was  digging  along;  this  wall  ran 
apparently  into  the  ruins.  The  bastion  or  buttress  was  5  yards  20 
inches  long,  and  2  yards  23  inches  broad.  The  bricks  composing  it  (im- 
bedded in  bitumen)  were  13  inches  long,  12  broad,  and  3  thick.  There 
is  a  small  Tel  close  to  it,  also  displaying  the  same  species  of  masonry 
on  its  top.  These,  therefore,  supposing  the  above  to  be  the  top  of  a 
similar  building  us  the  one  I  laid  bare,  may  have  formed  a  kind  of 
entrance  into  the  ruins.  The  bricks  were  inscribed  on  the  sides  only, 
but  so  mined  that  I  did  not  procure  one  perfect.  There  are  numerous 
circular  bricked  wells  scattered  amongst  the  ruins,  the  majority  in  the 
ground  about  the  big  ruin.  Here,  too,  are  several  pieces  of  black 
granite,  with  defaced  inscriptions  on  them :  one  of  the  best  I  brought 
away  with  me;  those  remaining  seem  to  bear  the  same.     In  one  of 

'  All  the  TAsefl  and  coffins  I  dag  up  were  without  covers  of  any  fort. 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  tlic  lowest  point  of  the  ruins;  the  long, 
low  Tel  here  being  only  6  feet  high.  I  think  that  I  must  have  dug  below,  or  at 
all  events  to  the  level  of,  tlic  surrounding  descent. 
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the  rayines,  near  the  large  rain,  is  a  black  granite  stone,  wbicb  may 
Lave  formed  part  of  an  altar.  The  other  excayations  that  I  haye  not 
particularly  described^  did  not  produce  anything  but  a  mass  of  broken 
pottery  and  jars,  which  had  been  buried  in  the  bricked  grayer  already 
described.     I  did  not,  howeyer,  go  deep  into  the  moands. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  enormous  quan- 
tities of  sea  shells  found  all  over  the  ruins,  and  in  the  grayes.  I  haye 
preseryed  one  of  each  species,  which  I  forward  with  the  other  articles. 
I  did  not  procure  a  single  glass  vessel  or  fragment  of  glass.  Copper 
was  in  abundance,  probably  the  remains  of  bowls  and  ornaments,  and 
was  scattered  about  everywhere.  I  picked  np  in  the  Tomb  Moand 
excavations  a  large  spear-head,  and  two  arrow-heads  in  this  metal. 
I  would  call  attention  also  to  the  hjct  of  the  existence  of  a  breach  in  the 
second  story,  which  I  found  on  clearing  away  the  rubbish  at  the  end 
of  the  passage  (Plate  2).  This  must  have  been  made  some  time 
anterior  to  the  ruin  of  the  supposed  third  story,  or  upper  room,  from 
the  fact  of  my  finding  the  pieces  of  the  barrel  cylinder  at  (df  d);  the 
excavators  of  that  time  must  also  have  sunk  the  shaft  which  I  foand 
filled  with  debris,  but  which  I  did  not  succeed  in  clearing.  It  appeared 
to  me  to  bo  of  considerable  depth,  but  narrowing  as  it  deepened.  The 
inner  court  of  the  excavated  house  must,  too,  have  been  entered  by 
foreigners  not  long  after  its  ruin;  for  tho  stones  of  the  paved  court 
had  been  pulled  up,  and  with  these  had  been  constructed  the  rude 
kind  of  fire-place  common  to  the  people  of  tho  country  to  this  day.  I 
have  now,  I  believe,  recounted  all  tho  discoveries  and  excavations  at 
Muqeyer.  I  have  attempted  to  render  them  as  clear  and  intelligible 
as  possible,  although  my  time  has  been  too  limited  for  me  to  hope  for 
success  in  dealing  with  subjects  so  new  to  me  in  every  way. 

JBusreh,  March  BUt,  1854. 

[N.B. — The  preceding  Memoir  has  been  kindly  communicated  to 
the  Society  by  the  Authorities  of  tho  British  Museum,  where  tho 
articles  transmitted  by  Mr.  Taylor  are  deposited.     Ed.] 
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AiT.  rV. — Chranoloffy  of  the  Reiffns  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  Sargon, 
Shalmanezer,  and  Sennacherib,  in  connexion  with  the  pheno* 
menon  seen  on  the  Dial  o/A/iaz.    By  J.  W.  Bosanquet^  Esq. 

[Sead  the  Sth  July,  1854.] 

No  one  who  takes  interest  lu  the  discoveries  daily  made  in  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  can  fail  to  have  read  the  interesting  and  important 
oonmnnications  from  Colonel  Rawlinson,  which  appeared  in  the  Athe- 
nmnm  of  the  18th  March  and  15th  April  last,  conveying  to  the 
public  a  mass  of  new  and  most  valuable  material  towards  framing  a 
oontinoons  chronology  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires,  even 
from  their  earliest  origin :  establishing  the  fact  that  Scmiramis,  queen 
of  Babylon,  was  the  wife  of  Pal,  king  of  Assyria;  and  mentioning  the 
diaeoTery  of  Belsharezar  son  of  Nabonidus,  whom  he  supposes  to  be 
the  Belshazzar  of  Scripture,  and  the  last  of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 

All,  I  presume,  will  bo  inclined  to  agree  with  Colonel  Rawlinson 
io  his  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  reigns  of  Pal,  Semi- 
ramis,  and  Tiglath  Pileser ;  and  his  discoveries  indeed  lead  to  tho 
establishment  of  a  most  important  synchronism  between  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  and  Jewish  history  at  that  period.  But  I  cannot  assent 
to  the  possibility  of  Belsharezar  ton  of  Nabonidui,  being  the  king  so 
distinctly  described  in  Scripture  as  the  tan  or  lineal  descendant  of 
Ndmehadnenar,  king  of  Babylon.  My  object  at  present,  however,  is 
to  direct  attention  to  one  portion  of  Colonel  Rawlinson's  communica- 
tion in  particular,  viz.,  that  which  relates  to  the  reigns  of  Sargon, 
Shalmanezer,  and  Sennacherib,  concerning  which  I  am  compelled  to 
differ  from  him  materially. 

It  may  be  thought  rash,  perhaps,  in  one  who  does  not  pretend  to 
interpret  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  con- 
clusions derived  by  Colonel  Rawlinson  from  the  actual  reading  of  those 
inscriptions.  Nevertheless,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  his  conclusions  are 
at  variance  with  what  is  written  in  the  contemporaneous  Hebrew  re- 
cords, which  treat  of  the  same  times  and  the  same  persons,  and  which, 
taken  merely  as  historical  writings,  have  been  preserved  with  more 
scrupulous  care  than  any  other  writings  in  existence— and  also  that 
they  are  confessedly  at  variance  with  some  of  the  facts  derived  from 
the  monuments  themselves — ^reasonable  doubts  may  be  entertained 
whether  tho  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  Assyrian  monuments  is  yet  so 
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complete^  as  to  enable  even  those  who  interpret  them  to  fed  coi 
in  their  own  chronological  deductions.     I  propose  tlierefoze  to  i 

Ist.  That  Colonel  Rawlinson's  chronological  arrangement 
reigns  I  have  referred  to  cannot  be  made  to  harmoniie,  either  v 
contents  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures^  or  with  the  facts  dedneed 
from  the  Assyrian  monuments. 

2nd.  It  is  the  particular  object  of  this  paper  to  draw  attei 
the  fact,  that  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  is  asi 
in  history  with  a  most  remarkable  astronomical  phenomenon,  t 
of  which  is  capable  of  being  fixed  with  mathematical  preeino 
that  the  date  so  determined  fixes  the  third  year  of  Sennaoheril 
twelve  months  beginning  in  the  spring  of  b.g.  690^  and  ending 
spring  of  B.C.  689,  about  ten  years  later  than  the  date  assif 
Colonel  Rawlinsou,  viz.,  B.C.  700. 

The  difTerenco  apparently  is  small  between  us;  yet  the  rev 
most  important.  His  view  of  the  reigns  tends  to  establish  the 
ness  of  the  received  chronology,  which  involves,  as  I  have  eh 
shown,  a  continuous  scries  of  discrepancies  between  sacred  and 
history  :  mine  to  subvert  some  of  the  principal  dates  upon  whi 
system  is  established,  by  lowering  the  whole  scale  of  Hebrew  1 
the  extent  of  about  twenty-eight  years  :  thereby  introducing  a 
of  chronology  resting  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew 
tures,  which  Scriptures  I  am  prepared  to  show  contain  a  eoi 
system  of  dates,  for  a  thousand  years  upwards  from  the  birth  of 
more  perfect  than  can  be  drawn  from  the  records  of  any  heathen 
whatever,  at  least  as  they  are  at  present  understood. 

In  the  Athenaeum  of  the  18th  of  March,  Colonel  Rawlinsoi 
that  Sennacherib  reigned  for  22  years.  "  This  number/*  he  sa 
have  found  upon  a  clay  tablet — and  the  canon,  therefore,  is 
correct  in  assigning  the  year  B.C.  680  as  the  date  of  Esarhaddon' 
sion  to  the  united  throne  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,"  (p.  343) ; 
the  AthenoDum  of  the  18th  February,  Sennacherib  is  said  t 
ascended  the  throne  in  B.C.  702,  (p.  216).  The  dates  of  the  com 
ment  of  the  several  reigns  we  are  considering  are  thus  placed : 

Tiglath-Pilescr     .     . 
Shaliuanezer    .     .     . 

Siirgon 

Sennacherib     .     .     . 
Esarhaddon     .     ,     , 

Now  this  arrangement  of  dates  involves  a  complete, disloca 
events  as  recorded  in  the  Hebrew  annals,  and  on  the  Assyrian 


c.  746  . 

16  years. 

730  . 
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of  Phuloka/*  king  of  Nineveh— the  <I»a\fDx  of  the  LXX,  and  Pol  of  ike' 

Hebrew  Scriptures — gnides  us  to  the  point  of  our  search  with  mneh 

accuracy.    For  the  most  consistent  account  of  Semiramia  isi,  that  ahe 

was* 

1st.  Mistress,  then  wife,  of  the  king  of  Assyria  (Pul.) 

2nd.  That  she  obtained  possession  of  the  government  for  a  few  days ; 

imprisoned  her  husband,  and  then  slew  him. 
drd.  That  she  married  her  own  son. 
4th.  That  she  transferred  her  government  to  Babylon. 
5th.  And  she  reigned,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  Babylon,  fire  gene* 
rations  before  Nitocris.     (Herodotus,  1.  i.  184 — 188). 

Nitocris,  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus,  was  wife  of  that  king, 
called  Labynetus,  who  witnessed  the  eclipse  of  Thales  in  the  year  B.O. 
585.  Soon  after  the  date  of  the  eclipse  Nineveh  was  conquered  by 
Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes ;  and  Herodotus  adds  that  Nitocris,  seeing 
that  the  power  of  the  Medes  was  increasing,  and  that  they  had  taken 
Nineveh^  began  to  fortify  Babylon  with  dykes  and  walls.  Nitocris 
then  was  reigning  in  Babylon  about  the  year  B.C.  582,  or  three  yeus 
after  the  eclipse  of  Thales ;  and  if  we  add  155  years,  or  fire  genera- 
tions  according  to  Herodotus,  to  that  date,  wo  come  to  the  year  B.C. 
747  for  the  reign  of  Semiramis  j  that  is  to  say,  to  the  first  year  of  the 
well-known  Babylonian  era  which  dates  from  Nabonassar.  Semira- 
mis, therefore,  was  probably  the  wife  of  Nabonassar.  There  is  some 
reason  also  for  believing  that  Nabonassar  was  her  own  son,  for  Syn* 
cellus  and  Cedrenus  say  that  Nabonassar  was  also  called  Shalmanas- 
sar;  and  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  found  a  slab  with  an  inscription,  which 
may  be  interpreted  ''  Shalmanezer,  son  of  PuL"  Bo  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  Semiramis  was  certainly  reigning  at  Babylon  about  the  year 
B.C.  747  i  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  inference  drawn  by  Colonel 
Rawlinson,  that  tho  date  of  the  transition  of  the  government  under 
Semiramis  from  Nineveh  to  Babylon,  and  of  the  murder  of  her  husband 
Pul,  was  at  that  particular  epoch.  I  therefore  adopt  Colonel  Rawlin* 
sou's  dates,  Bc.  747  for  the  last  year  of  Pul,  and  74C  for  tho  first  year 
of  Tiglath  Pilcscr. 

Now  if  we  count  57  years  from  the  last  year  thus  ascertained  of 
the  reign  of  Pul,  it  brings  us  to  tho  year  B.C.  689  or  890  for  the  time 
of  Sennacherib's  invasion,  which  is  the  point  wo  were  in  search  of. 
This  conclusion  is  definite  and  precise.  That  it  is  also  accurately  cor- 
rect, may  be  shown  by  tliree  other  independent  modes  of  proof. 

1st.  The  Jewish  historian  Demetrius,  quoted  by  Clemens  Alexan- 

*  Volncy'e  Kcchcrdics  Nourellca    Part  ill,  p.  79, 
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driDua,  as  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  oat,  writiDg  two  handred  yean 
before  Christ,  when  the  true  dates  of  the  several  eaptiyitles  of  the 
people  of  Judah  and  Israel  oooid  hardly  haye  been  lost,  has  expressly 
fixed  the  date  of  the  deportation  of  Jewish  captives,  or  retreat  from 
Judssa  by  Sennacherib,  to  February,  b.c.  688,  and  his  taking  of  the 
fenced  cities,  we  may  infer  ooonpied  the  whole  of  B.C.  689,  and  part 
of  the  preceding  year.  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  tells  us,  carried  away  the 
Jews  from  Jerusalem  338  years  and  three  months  before  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  and  Sennacherib  carried  away  some  captives  128 
years  and  six  months  before  that  time.  Ptolemy  Philopator  began  to 
reign  in  Egypt  in  November,  b.c.  222  ;  counting  therefore  338  yean 
and  three  months  from  that  date  brings  us  to  August,  B.c.  560,  for  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  128  years  and  six 
months  added  again  to  that  date,  brings  us  to  February,  B.C.  688,  for 
the  carrying  away  of  the  captives  by  Sennacherib. 

Whether  we  count  downwards,  therefore,  from  the  reign  of  Pul,  or 
upwards,  from  the  reign  of  Philopator,  we  are  led  to  the  same  date 
(b.c.  689)  for  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib. 

2nd.  We  have  a  most  stringent  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  date, 
arising  out  of  the  words  spoken  to  Hezekiah  during  the  time  when 
Sennacherib  was  taking  the  fenced  cities  of  Jud«a,  and  threatening 
Jerusalem.  He  was  told  that  Sennacherib  should  not  succeed  in  taking 
Jemsalem ;  and  "  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you,  ye  shall  eat  this  year 
such  things  as  grow  of  themselves,  and  in  the  second  year  that  which 
springeth  of  the  same :  and  in  the  third  year  sow  ye  and  reap,  and 
plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruits  thereof;"  thus  implying  two  suc- 
cessive years  of  fallow  at  that  time,  as  commanded  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  the  year  of  Jubilee,  which  could 
only  take  place  once  in  every  fiftieth  year.  Now,  b.c.  689-8  is  a 
Sabbatical  year  in  the  regular  septennial  series,  counted  from  three 
known  years  mentioned  by  Josephus ;  and  B.C.  688-7  is  also  a  year  of 
Jubilee  in  regular  series,  when  we  phu^  the  fourteenth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah in  B.C.  689.^ 

3rd.  I  shall  presently  show  that  the  celestial  phenomenon  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  as  occurring  about  this  time,  marks  to  a  day  the  time 
of  Hezekiah's  recovery  from  his  sickness  as  the  11  ih  January,  B.C.  689; 
and  the  sickness,  we  are  told,  was  about  the  time  of  Sennacherib's 
invasion. 

The  year  B.C.  689  thus  forms  a  cardinal  point  in  my  proposed 
arrangement  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  about  this  time ;  and  I  am  not 

>  See  mj  reccut  publicatioii,  "Sacred  and  ProDuie  Chronolog}*/'  on  the  snbjeei 
of  the  Sabbatical  year  and  Jubilee. 
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aware  of  any  discrepancy  whatever  between  Scripture  and  the  monn* 
mentSy  which  arises  out  of  this  arrangement. 

On  the  other  hand,  Colonel  Rawlinson*s  arrangement  is  at  Tarimnce 
with  the  inscriptions,  inasmuch  as  he  places  the  first  year  of  Menahem 
in  B.C.  770,  more  than  twenty  years  before  the  accession  of  Tiglath 
Pileser,  who  took  tribute  of  him,  and  reigned  eight  years  conciirreiitly 
with  him. 

It  is  at  variance  with  the  Hebrew  records,  inasmuch  as  they  inform 
us  that  Shalmanezer  was  reigning  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hexekiah,  and 
Sennacherib  in  his  fourteenth  year ;  that  is  to  say,  that  Shalmaneier 
and  Sennacherib  reigned  within  eight  years  of  each  other;  whereas  he 
places  the  reign  of  Sargon,  which  lasted  nineteen  years,  between  the 
reigns  of  Shalmanezer  and  Sennacherib — and  again,  the  fourteenth  year 
of  Hezekiah  is  made  by  him  to  fall  in  the  reign  of  Sargon,  instead  of 
that  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  to  fall  in  tlie 
twenty-ninth  year  of  Hezekiah,  instead  of  his  fourteenth.* 

The  record  of  Scripture  is  also  set  at  variance  with  the  record  of 
the  monuments,  inasmuch  as  Merodach  Baladan,  son  of  Yagin,  of  the 
inscriptions,  is  made  to  represent  the  Merodach  Baladan  of  Scriptiire» 
who  sent  messengers  to  Hezekiah,  and  who  is  expressly  described  in 
the  passage  as  the  son  of  Baladan^  probably  to  distinguish  him  from 
this  son  of  Yagin,  who  indeed  may  have  been  his  father. 

Lastly,  the  year  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Judcea,  according  to 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  does  not  fall  in  a  Sabbatical  year. 

These  contradictions  are  too  glaring  and  too  numerous  to  leave  it 
possible  that  Colonel  Rawlinson *s  arrangement  can  be  the  true  one ; 
and  I  submit  the  following  as  more  in  accordance  with  facts : 

Tiglath  Pileser     .     ,     .  B.C.  746  reigns  31  years. 

Sargon 721      „       19     „ 

Shalmanezer    ....  702      „       H     „ 

Sennacherib    ....  692      „       25     „ 

Esarhaddon,  in  Babylon  680      „       13    „ 

„            in  Nineveh  607 

There  are  two  points  in  this  arrangement  to  which  it  is  right  that 
I  should  draw  attention  :  1st,  That  Shalmanezer  follows  Sargon,  in- 
stead of  preceding  him,  as  in  Colonel  Rawlinson's  scheme.  2nd,  That 
the  reigns  of  Tiglath  Pileser  and  Sargon  necessarily  overlap  each  other 
to  the  extent  of  six  years. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  I  am  aware  that  Sargon  was  &ther 

'  Dr.  Ilinclxs  tikes  the  same  view  as  Colonel  Rawlinson.  See  Trans.  Royal 
Irish  Academy ;  yol.  xxii;.  p.  3G0 ;  and  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  Xo.  xiL 
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of  SenDacherib,  and  that  Colonel  Rawlinson  haa  stated  that  Sargon  was 
sacceedod  immediately  by  his  son.  As  the  reasons  for  this  statement, 
however^  have  not  been  made  pablio,  and  the  result  is  so  decidedly  con- 
tradictory of  the  Hebrew  annals,  I  venture  to  disregard  them,  in  the 
expectation  that  they  are  in  some  way  based  upon  inferences  drawn 
from  what  I  am  here  contending  to  be  a  false  arrangement.  With 
regard  to  the  overlapping  of  the  two  reigns  of  Tiglath  Pileser  and 
Sargon,  so  far  from  being  an  objection,  it  affords  an  additional  confir- 
mation of  the  correctness  of  my  arrangement,  for  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  22,  p.  366,  Dr.  Hincks  has  pointed 
out  a  passage  in  Monsieur  Botta's  inscriptions,  74,  8,  in  which  the 
predecessor  of  Sargon  on  the  throne  of  Assyria  is  alluded  to  as  still 
alive  in  the  sixth  year  of  Sargon's  reign.  Sargon  also  appears  not  to 
have  styled  himself  king  of  Assyria  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign ;  that 
is,  I  infer,  while  Tiglath  Pileser  was  still  alive  and  on  the  throne. 
That  the  two  kings  were  reigning  in  joint  sovereignty  at  this  time,  I 
conceive  to  be  implied  also  by  these  words  in  the  II.  Chronicles, 
xxviii.,  16  :  ''At  that  time  did  Ahaz  send  unto  the  kin^s  of  Assyria  to 
help  him."  In  all  other  places  the  king  of  Assyria  is  spoken  of.  This 
passage  implies  that  more  than  one  king  was  then  on  that  throne. 
Now  Ahaz,  according  to  the  table,  began  to  reign  in  the  third  year  of 
Sargon's  joint  reign  with  Tiglath  Pileser. 

I  now  proceed  to  show,  that  there  is  an  extraordinary^solar  pheno- 
menon attached  in  history  to  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Sennache- 
rib, or  the  year  of  his  invasion  of  Judcoa,  the  date  of  which,  owing  to 
recent  improvements  in  astronomical  tables,  is  now  capable  of  accurate 
determination ;  and  which,  when  determined,  perfectly  confirms  the 
result  just  arrived  at,  as  regards  the  reign  of  Sennacherib. 

We  learn  from  the  book  of  Isaiah,  that  about  the  time  when  Sen- 
nacherib first  invaded  Judsea,  that  is  to  say  before'  the  appearance  of 
Rabshekah  before  Jerusalem  which  terminated  the  invasion,  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  was  "sick  unto  death."  He  prayed  that  he  might  bo 
restored  to  health ;  and  the  prophet  was  sent  to  him  to  say,  in  the 
words  of  our  authorized  version  of  the  text :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord. 
Behold,  I  will  add  unto  thy  days  fifteen  years.  And  I  will  deliver  this 
city  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria :  and  I  will  defend  this 
city.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  thee  from  the  Lord,  that  the  Lord 
will  do  this  thing  that  he  hath  spoken  ;  Behold  I  will  bring  again  the 
shadow  of  the  degrees  which  is  gone  down  in  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz, 
ten  degrees  backward.  So  the  sun  returned  ten  degrees,  }y  which 
degrees  U  was  gone  down^ 

s  iMiab,  znviii.  8. 
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In  another  place^  we  are  told,  with  reference  to  this  extnordinaij 
event,  that  the  prinoes  of  Babylon  sent  messengers  to  Jemsaleniy  "to 
inquire  of  Hie  woiider  done  in  the  landP  From  this  last  fact  it  is  cleaTi 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  going  back  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial,  toine 
phenomenon  also  of  a  public  and  extraordinary  character  had  been 
witnessed  in  the  heavens  by  the  people  in  general  of  the  land  of 
JudsQa,  the  ramoar  of  which  had  been  carried  to  Babylon,  either  by 
some  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib  who  had  seen  it,  or  by  some  of  the 
Jewish  captives  in  that  army.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  event  would 
have  been  reported  at  Babylon  had  it  been  merely  of  a  private  DatDi% 
limited  to  the  palace  of  Hezekiah,  and  attested  by  the  sole  evidence  of 
a  sick  and  dying  man.  We  cannot  doubt  then  that  the  snn  itself  wai 
affected  in  some  manner  visible  to  the  multitude  of  Judiea,  and  alto  to 
the  invading  army,  while  the  particular  dial  of  the  palace  was  affected 
in  the  manner  witnessed  by  the  king  :  there  was  a  two-fold  exhibition 
of  the  phenomenon. 

Various  interpretations  have  been  put  npon  this  remarkable  event 
in  Jewish  history  by  different  writers.  Ck)stard,  in  his  Astronomy,  and 
the  Abbe  Halma,  in  his  Preliminary  Discourse  on  Ptolemy*8  Hypo- 
thesis of  the  Planets  (p.  21),  have  suggested  that  the  words  were  fid- 
filled,  by  Hezekiah  living  on  to  the  next  day,  and  so  seeing  the  return 
of  the  shadow  on  the  dial  to  the  same  point  from  which  it  had  gone 
down  on  the  previous  day.  Such,  however,  cannot  be  the  explanation  : 
for  clearly  the  princes  of  Babylon  would  not  have  sent  to  Jemsaleni  to 
inquire  concerning  such  an  event,  nor  would  any  '^  wonder"  have  tline 
occurred  in  the  land.' 

Hippolitus  considered  that  the  day  when  the  event  took  place  wai 
miraculously  lengthened  to  the  extent  of  thirty-two  hours  ;  while 
Eustathius  argued  that  the  length  was  only  twenty-two  ;  and  some  are 
still  disposed  to  infer  that  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  was  snper- 
naturally  reversed  on  the  occasion.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  the 
course  of  nature  may  have  been  suspended  on  this  occasion,  if  required 
by  the  circumstances  :  but  it  may  be  observed  that  we  are  not  led  by  the 
accompanying  facts  to  expect  a  miracle.  The  king,  who  was  afflicted 
by  a  grievous  boil,  was  recovered  not  miraculously,  but  by  the  ordi- 
nary applic4ition  of  a  lump  of  figs  to  the  spot :  a  process  of  healing  used 
in  the  East  to  this  present  day.  If  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth 
had  been  reversed,  a  visible  wonder  indeed  would  have  been  performed 
in  the  land  of  Judiua ;  but  equally  so  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 

'  II.  Chronicles,  xxxii,  31. 

3  See  also  Montucla*8  Histoiro  dcs  Matb^matiqucs,  p.  737;   Sur  lephenomaM 
de  U  r^trogradation  dc  Toinbro  dans  un  cadran  solaire. 
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There  would  have  been  no  more  need  to  send  to  Jerusalem  concerning 
it  than  to  any  other  country.  We  may  be  quite  certain,  however,  that 
no  such  interference  with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  did  take  place, 
because  in  the  several  eclipses  of  the  moon  observed  at  Babylon,  both 
before  and  after  this  event,  the  times  of  which  are  accurately  recorded 
in  Ptolemy's  Almagest,  the  conjunctions  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  found 
to  have  followed  their  ordinary  course  without  disturbance,  which 
could  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  sun  receded  ten  degrees  in  any 
one  year. 

An  extraordinary  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays  has  been  supposed  by 
•ome  to  have  been  the  mode  of  producing  the  effect :  and  doubtless  a 
dial  might  be  affected  in  the  way  described  by  such  a  cause  :  but  here 
•gain  it  may  be  observed  that  no  celestial  wonder  would  have  been 
exhibited  to  the  people  of  which  the  rumour  could  have  travelled  to 
Babylon. 

The  only  mode  of  affecting  the  solar  rays  in  the  twofold  manner 
described,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  openly  exciting  on  the  one 
hand  the  wonder  of  the  multitude,  and  on  the  other  privately  affecting 
a  dial  in  the  palace  of  the  king,  would  have  been  by  the  occurrence  of 
a  solar  eclipse.^  Many  instances  are  on  record  of  the  surprise  and 
even  terror  in  those  days  produced  by  such  a  phenomenon.  I  shall 
endeavour  presently  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  the  shadow  on  a 
dial  might  be  affected  by  an  eclipse.  There  is  strong  primd  facie  reason 
therefore  for  inferring  that  the  phenomenon  witnessed  in  Judaea  and 
Jerusalem  about  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

This  inference  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  ChaldsBan 
astronomers  of  that  particular  time  were  in  the  habit  of  minutely 
registering  the  times  and  appearances  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  Babylonians,  in  the  time  of  the  reign  of 
Sennacherib,  calls  them  astrologers,  stargazers,  and  monthly  prognos- 
ticators  :  and  we  have  still  extant  in  Ptolemy's  Almagest  the  record  of 
two  eclipses  of  the  moon  in  the  years  b.c.  72 1  and  720,  observed  at 
Babylon  only  thirty- two  years  before  the  fourteenth  of  Hezekiah. 
Nothing  more  natural,  therefore,  than  that  the  Babylonian  astrono- 
mers should  have  des>ired  to  be  informed  concerning  the  rare  appear- 
ance of  such  an  eclipse  as  we  shall  find  took  place  at  the  time. 

^b«  idoa  that  the  appearance  on  Hezekiah*!  dial  maj  have  been  the  effect  of 
an  cclipae  was,  I  believe,  first  suggested  by  Thenius,  in  his  Chrooologieal  Sarve^ 
of  the  History  of  the  Israelites,  thoagh  I  have  not  seen  the  work.  See  Gumpach*s 
Ztitrccknung  der  Babylouier  and  Aasjrrier,  p.  134,  note. 
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If  we  are  justified  in  our  inference  thus  far,  we  may  prooeetl  a  step 
farther,  and  infer  the  particular  character  of  the  eclipsey  which,  if 
eclipse  there  was,  must  then  have  occurred.  There  are  hut  three  fonni 
of  solar  eclipse— total,  annular,  and  partial.  We  may  conclude  irith 
certainty  that  it  was  not  of  the  awful  character  of  a  total  eclipee, 
during  which  we  know  that  instantaneous  change  from  light  to  dark- 
ness takes  place,  producing  the  most  appalling  effect  in  nature.  Mr. 
Airy  observes  concerning  a  total  eclipse  :  *'  The  phenomenon  ia  one  of 
the  most  terrible  that  man  can  witness;  and  no  degree  of  partial  eclipse 
gives  any  idea  of  its  horror."^  Had  such  a  darkness  taken  place 
doubtless  it  would  have  been  the  chief  incident  dwelt  upon  in  the 
description.  The  incident  dwelt  upon,  however,  is  the  extrordinaiy 
deflection  of  the  snn's  rays  upon  the  dial,  which  implies  an  eclipse  of 
the  greatest  magnitude  short  of  total — one  during  which  the  light  of  the 
sun  was  not  extinguished,  but  yet  of  that  magnitude  that  the  shifting 
of  the  source  of  light,  during  the  progress  of  the  moon  over  the  sun's 
disc,  would  sensibly  affect  the  shadow  on  a  dial.  It  was  not  therefore 
total.  That  it  was  not  an  annular  eclipse,  we  may  also  infer  from  the 
fact,  that  the  shadow  was  deflected,  not  horizontally,  but  in  a  vertical 
direction.  This  will  appear  from  a  consideration  of  the  original  paa- 
sagc,  in  which  we  shall  find  no  such  word  as  "  dial*'  in  the  Hebretr. 
The  motion  of  the  shadow  was  exhibited  upon  steps.  The  literal 
translation  of  the  passage  runs  thus  :  "  Behold  I  will  bring  back  the 
shadoio  of  the  steps  which  it  shall  have  gone  down  on  the  steps  of 
Ahaz  with  the  sun,  backwards  ten  steps.  And  the  sun  shall  be  tamed 
back  ten  steps,  on  the  steps  which  it  shall  have  gone  down.**  The 
Targuni  of  Jonathan  on  the  passage,  the  oldest  paraphrase,  calls  it 
the  ascent  (or  steps)  of  Ahaz ;  and  Glycas,  a  Byzantine  writer,  says, 
that  the  tradition  was,  that  Ahaz  had  formed  a  certain  instrument 
in  the  shape  of  steps  to  mark  the  hour  of  the  day.  The  expression 
"  shadow  of  the  steps,*'  or  "  shadow  of  the  degrees,"  as  it  is  commonly 
translated,  cannot  be  mistaken ;  for  no  shadow  could  be  thrown  by 
degrees  of  a  graduated  scale  unless  raised  in  the  form  of  steps.  Tho 
Hebrew  word  Maaloth  also  implies  "ascent,"  as  translated  in  the 
Targuni. 

We  thus  learn  that  it  was  upon  a  flight  of  steps  that  the  motion  of 
the  sun's  shadow  was  seen  to  go  back  on  this  occasion  ;  and  here  we 
may  remark  upon  the  particular  propriety  of  the  sign,  as  given  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry :  **  What  shall  be  the  sign  that  I  shall  go  up  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord  V  that  is,  that  I  shall  ascend  the  ste{>8  of  the 

1  Lecture  on  the  eclipse  of  Tholes. 
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temple.  The  answer  is  :  "  I  will  bring  again  the  shadow  of  the  steps 
which  it  is  gone  down,  ten  steps  backward ;"  that  is,  the  shadow 
shall  ascend  ten  steps.  There  would  be  no  connection  between 
thcde  words  and  the  inquiry  if  understood  as  referring  merely  to 
degrees  on  a  scale.  But  the  only  use  of  steps  would  appear  to  be  to 
mark  the  vertical  motion  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  use  of  such  an  instru- 
ment, if  indeed  it  was  more  than  an  ordinary  flight  of  stairs,  we  may 
infer,  would  have  been  merely  to  mark  the  meridional  altitude  of  the 
sun  from  day  to  day,  or  the  dip  at  noon  day.  Now  the  different 
phases  of  an  annular  eclipse  would  produce  no  sensible  effect  in  a  ver- 
tical direction  on  a  flight  of  steps.  The  eclipse,  therefore,  could  neither 
have  been  total,  nor  annular,  but  must  have  been  a  very  large  partial 
eclipse ;  and  as  the  effect  was  to  cause  the  shadow  to  "  go  down"  the 
steps,  the  eclipse  must  have  been  upon  the  upper  limb. 

These  indications  of  the  character  of  the  eclipse  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  year  B.C.  689,  are  sufficiently  particular  to  distinguish  it  from  any 
other  solar  eclipse  within  many  years  of  that  time.  So  large  a  partial 
eclipse  as  this  must  have  been,  of  the  upper  limb  of  the  sun,  visible  at 
any  particular  spot  on  the  earth,  is  an  event  of  rare  occurrence.  There 
is,  however,  another  peculiar  mark  attached  to  it,  which,  coupled  with 
those  mentioned,  would  distinguish  it  from  any  other  eclipse  which 
could  have  occurred  within  many  hundred  years,  viz.,  the  time  must 
have  been  very  close  upon  noon-day.  We  are  told  that  the  shadow 
went  back  ten  steps,  by  which  it  had  gone  down  on  the  steps  of  Ahaz. 
The  sun,  or  the  shadow,  had,  therefore,  descended  ten  steps  from  its 
extreme  altitude,  and  was  brought  back  again  to  its  meridional  alti- 
tude for  the  day. 

Wc  look,  therefore,  for  a  large  partial  solar  eclipse,  on  the  upper 
limb,  visible  at  Jerusalem,  about  twelve  o'clock,  on  some  day  in  the 
year  b  c.  689. 

Now  by  the  kindness  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  whom  I  do  not  intend 
to  implicate  in  any  way  with  my  view  of  the  question,  I  am  enabled 
to  show,  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  corresponding  in  every  particular 
with  what  is  required,  excepting  only  the  exact  time  of  day,  occurred 
in  the  year  b.c.  689  :  and,  with  regard  to  the  time,  it  is  an  extremely 
interesting  fact,  that  astronomers  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  cal- 
cnlations  which  will  probably  alter  the  computed  time  of  this  particu- 
lar eclipse  to  the  extent  of  about  half  an  hour,  which  would  bring  the 
computed  time  within  about  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  required  by 
the  history. 

Mr.  Airy  writes :  '*  The  eclipse  of  b.c.  689,  January  11,  was  annu- 
lar, and  the  annulos  was  rather  broad.    The  8un*s  apparent  diameter 
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was  16'  18%  and  the  moon's  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jwumlem)  ww$ 
15'  13^ 

''  The  coarse  of  the  central  line  of  shadow,  with  Greenwidi  Bk- 
ments,  is  defined  by  the  following  points : 


LoDgitade  E. 

LaUtade  N. 

Appmnt  time  at  th«  plaea. 

2r       43* 
30        12 
37          8 
44        10 
53        26 

35'*      3' 
34        52 
36        37 

40        U 
46        37 

21^       36- 
22        30 
83        18 

0  • 

1  3 

"  It  passes  through  Issus.  I  hare  not  computed  the  breadth  of  the 
annular  zone  upon  the  earth,  but  I  can  see  that  the  eclipse  would  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  just  annular  at  Jerusalem,  perhaps  eeneibly 
annular,  perhaps  not  quite  annular. 

''With  yariation  of  Elements  (using  the  word  in  the  iechnieal 
sense  of  my  paper)  the  course  is 


Longitude  E. 

Utitade  N. 

20'*     IS' 

37'     14' 

29      23 

36      51 

36      40 

38      37 

44        1 

42      24 

54       12 

49      28 

Appwrent  time  at  the  plaea. 


81^  90" 

22  87 

83  16 

0  5 

1  6 


"  In  this,  which  is  the  more  probable  course,  the  eclipse  would  not  be 
annular  at  Jerusalem,  but  it  would  be  a  very  large  eclipse.** 

Thus  we  find  that  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  the  year  B.O. 
G89,  visible  at  Jerusalem,  about  three  months  before  the  commenee- 
ment  of  the  Jewish  year,  (from  which  point  the  years  of  the  reign  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  were  always  counted),  which  was  either  annnlar 
or  partial  on  the  upper  limb,  and  that  the  computed  time  of  central 
conjunction  at  Jerusalem  is  about  ten  minutes  past  eleven  oVlock, 
which  is  much  too  early ;  since  the  8un*s  motion  in  altitude  at  that  time 
of  day  would  have  been  too  rapid  for  counteraction  by  the  deflection 
of  its  rays  in  a  direction  opposite  to  its  motion  by  any  eclipse  which 
could  take  place. 

Mr.  Adams,  however,  writ.s  to  me  that  calculations  are  now  being 
cnrricd  on  by  himself  and  Professor  Hansen,  the  eflcct  of  which,  as  far 
ns  tlioy  have  proceeded,  is  to  diminish  the  longitude  of  the  moon  in 
the  year  B.C.  689  nearly  030";  m^ing  an  eclipse  at  that  time  nearly 
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orer  aboat  2^,  bringing  the  shadow  above  the  tenth  step  at 
1^  45"*.  During  these  fifteen  minutes  it  is  obvious  that  the  upward 
^  JBotion  of  the  sun  would  counteract  any  motion  of  the  point  of  light  in 

die  opposite  direction,  which  could  be  caused  by  an  eclipse :  from 
■  .wliieh  we  learn  that  it  is  at  near  noon-daj  alone,  on  the  particular 

dajy  that  the  shadow  could  have  been  affected  hj  such  an  event :  at 
^.  %  quarter  before  12  o*clock,  however,  on  that  day,  the  8un*s  motion  in 
..  altitade  became  greatly  diminished,  rising  only  about  tf  in  fifteen 
^   vinates.     At  about  this  time,  then,  (being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later 

tium  astronomers  have  yet  found  by  computation),  I  consider  the 
.     Mntre  of  the  moon  to  have  advanced  over  the  sun's  disc  to  the  position 

represented  in  figure  A,  producing  a  partial  eclipse. 
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The  rajs  of  light  proceeding  from  the  npper  part  of  the  oreioent 
would  now  tip  with  light  the  tenth  or  top  step,  and  the  progress  of 
the  shadow  would  there  be  arrested.  In  the  coarse  of  aboat  8^ 
minutes  more,  or  at  6^  minutes  before  noon^  the  eclipse  would  hare 
assumed  the  form  B.  The  two  divided  rims  of  light  on  each  lido 
would  cast  no  sensible  shadow,  and  the  mass  of  light  prodaoing  shadow 
would  proceed  from  a  point  somewhat  above  B,  from  about  the  lerol  of 
the  line  of  the  building,  causing  the  shadow  to  descend  to  the  lowest  step. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  prophet  to  have  been  in  conversation  with 
the  king,  during  the  preceding  ten  minutes,  delivering  the  divine  mes- 
sage, informing  him  that  he  shall  recover  from  his  sickness  and  yet 
live  fifteen  years.  The  king  exclaims,  '^  What  shall  be  the  sigOy**  Ao. 
''And  Isaiah  said.  This  sign  shalt  thou  have  of  the  Lord,  that  the 
Lord  will  do  the  thing  that  he  hath  spoken."  (I  follow  Walton's 
translation).  "  The  shadow  hath  departed  ten  steps,  if  it  should  retnro 
ten  steps )"  or,  following  the  usual  construction  of  the  passage,  apeak- 
ing  when  the  shadow  had  just  begun  to  go  down,  '^  Shall  the  shadow 
go  forward  ten  steps,  or  shall  it  go  back  ten  steps  f"  Either  eiFoet 
would  be  sufficiently  striking  to  a  daily  observer  of  the  mid-day  aha^ 
dows,  considering  the  rapidity  of  the  movement^  compared  with  the 
ordinary  rate  of  motion  of  the  shadow  about  noon-  day.  The  king^ 
however,  having  watched  the  shadow  to  the  lowest  step,  exchias^ 
"  It  is  a  light  thing  for  the  shadow  to  go  down  ten  steps :  nay,  bat  lei 
the  shadow  return  backward  ten  steps.  And  Isaiah  the  prophet  (qaite 
as  ignorant  as  the  king  of  the  natural  cause  of  the  event)  cried  anio 
the  Lord ;  and  he  brought  back  the  shadow  ten  steps  backward,  by 
which  it  had  gone  down  on  the  steps  of  Ahax.**  The  third  position 
of  the  eclipse  now  gradually  comes  on,  and  the  shadow  returns  to  the 
upper  step  from  which  it  had  gone  down,  and  oontinaes  there  for  more 
than  ten  minutes. 

Such  must  have  been  the  effect  pro<luced  upon  any  conformation 
of  building  and  steps  such  as  I  have  described,  in  any  part  of  Jerusa- 
lem, on  the  1 1th  January,  B.C.  689,  provided  the  time  of  the  eclipse  at 
that  period  can  be  placed  somewhat  later  than  the  time  computed  ;  and 
such  I  believe  to  be  the  nature  of  what  was  actually  witnessed  by 
Hezekiah.  The  duration  of  the  phenomenon  was  sufficient  to  have  left 
an  impression  on  the  king's  mind,  free  from  all  doubt,  as  to  the  marvel 
that  had  occurred  ;  and  tho  deep  conviction  must  have  followed,  that 
tlic  superhuman  intelligence  which  alone,  in  those  days,  could  have 
foreseen  the  event,  could  indeed  foresee,  and  make  good  the  promise 
conveyed  to  him,  that  he  t>hould  yet  survive  for  fifteen  years. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  if  this  phenomenon  wai  reallj 
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^^     ^^^^aaed  on  aa  ordinary  flight  of  palace  steps,  at  an  inclination  of  not 

^^^ii  than  34°,  it  is  probably  tbe  only  occasion  on  which  it  could  have 

"^^Sya  witnessed  in  Jcrasalem.    A  large  partial  eclipse  of  the  particnlar 

-^kmi  reqnired  is  of  sufficiently  rare  occurrence  at  any  one  spot,  aa  we 

^  ^9.-»  already  obseryed,  and  such  an  eclipse  within  a  few  minutes  of 

^^£j-day  a  still  loss  frequent  occurrence  ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  these 

reqairements,  we  have  to  combine  the  further  condition,  that  it 

ooenr  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  sun*6  altitude  is  sufficiently 

f.jt  Bit*  to  produce  the  effect,  which  could  only  be  the  case  at  Jerusa- 

-  '.^ jfl  within  about  twenty  days  on  either  side  the  winter  solstice,  we 

^^re  a  combination  of  conditions  which  we  may  ssifely  say  has  not 

_^_.;cnrred  a  second  time  at  Jerusalem,  in  any  of  the  solar  eclipses  since 

^  Jrible  at  that  spot.     Yet  such  a  combination  appears  to  be  required 

^  V  the  history,  and  also  to  have  taken  place. 

Bat  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  improbable  that  this  scene  should 

^    iftTe  occurred  at  all  in  the  open  court  of  the  palace.     The  king  was 

Ukf  and  at  the  point  of  death.     It  is  said  that  he  turned  his  face  to 

'^-'  the  wall,  probably  turning  on  his  couch,  from  which  he  was  unable  to 

and  the  dial  of  Ahaz  may  have  been,  as  the  tradition  has  it,  an 


iuftrnment  invented  by  that  king.     If  so,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
Mune  phenomenon  may  have  been  witnessed  on  a  minute  scale,  in  a 
'    chamber,  on  a  small  instrument,  with  the  same  precision  as  we  have 
'     Men  it  might  have  been  witnessed  on  the  palace  steps,  on  a  large  scale. 
^  In  the  absence  of  clocks,  it  was  of  extreme  importance  to  the 

'  ancients,  to  be  able  to  fix  with  exactness  some  one  point  of  time  in  the 
'  day ;  and,  fur  this  purpose,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  carefully  obser- 
▼ing  the  turn  of  the  sun's  shadow  at  noon-day,  the  only  time  which 
eoald  be  marked  with  precision  by  the  shadow.  This  daily  habit  of 
observation  must  have  made  them  ]>erfectly  cognizant  of  the  rate  of 
motion  of  the  shadow  about  that  hour,  and  extremely  sensitive  of  the 
■lightest  variations  in  the  motion  from  day  to  day.  We  know  that 
they  had  invented  various  instruments  for  the  pnrpose  of  marking  the 
shadows.  There  was  the  Pole  and  Gnomon,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
which  marked  the  progress  of  the  shadow  throughout  the  day,  the  Pole 
being  of  the  form  of  a  hollow  bowl  or  hemisphere.  The  Obelisk  was 
no  doubt  employed  to  mark  the  length  of  the  sun's  shadow  from  hoar 
to  hour.  The  Heliotropion,  as  the  name  expresses,  was  nsed  to  mark 
the  turn  of  the  sliadow  at  the  solstices  ;  but  the  particular  instrument 
invented  by  Ahas  was  none  of  these  ;  becaase  we  know  that  his  in- 
strument was  in  the  form  of  steps — and  nothing  could  be  better  adapted 
for  marking  with  precision  the  vertical  movement  or  dip  of  the  sun* s 
shadow  at  noon. 
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Now  a  flight  of  steps  mast  either  be  in  the  form  of  an  inclined 
plane  (the  ascent  of  Ahaz),  or  circular  as  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  or  a 
combination  of  inclined  planes,  as  a  pyramid.  AmoDgst  the  horolo^ 
cal  instruments  described  by  Vitruvius,  we  find  the  Gone,  invented  by 
Dionysiodoras;  and  the  scholiast  on  a  passage  of  Ptolemy's  Geogi^ihy 
describes  the  Sciotheron,  or  shadow-taker,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  of 
four  triangles,  by  which  the  meridian  might  be  ascertained  at  any  time 
or  place.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  were  formed 
in  stops  called  BivfuBa^,  or  little  altars  (perhaps  to  the  sun),  and  wo 
have  an  instance  of  a  graduated  pyramid  in  the  British  Museum,  used 
in  connexion  with  a  dial.  The  dial  is  placed  on  a  truncated  pyramid, 
with  seven  steps  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide  each,  clearly 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  mid-day  shadows,  somewhat 
in  this  form  : 


^ 


Dial  of  the  Roman  Period,  from  Alexakdrta. 

In  the  obser>'atory  at  Pekin,  when  visited  by  Du  Halde,  an  instm- 
ment,  which  may  be  called  a  Heliotropion  of  a  simple  form,  was  foand, 
which  is  thus  described  :  ''  They  had  contrived'*  (says  P.  le  Comte)9 
a  Gnomon  in  a  low  room."  .  .  ^'  The  slit  which  the  ray  of  the  aun 
came  through,  is  about  eight  feet  above  the  floor,  is  horizontal,  and 
formed  by  two  pieces  of  copper  borne  up  in  the  air,  which,  by  turning, 
may  be  set  nearer  or  farther  from  each  other,  to  enlarge  or  contract  the 
aperture.  Lower  is  a  table  with  a  brass  plate  in  the  middle,  on  whidi 
was  drawn  a  meridian  line  15  feet  long,  divided  by  transverse  lines, 
which  were  neither  finished  nor  very  eract.  There  are  some  small 
channels  round  tho  table,  for  holding  water,  so  as  to  level  it.**  ^     Here 


»  Du  IIaldc'8  "Onna,"  fol.,  1741,  vol.  ii.,  p.  131. 
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and  how  it  is  found  by  pure  science  of  astronomy  thftt  %  phenomefiM 
of  the  exact  nature  required,  excepting  only  one  particQlATy  aotlially 
then  took  place.  It  only  remains  for  astronomers  to  deteitaiiiie  ths 
exact  time  of  central  conjunction  of  sun  and  moon  on  the  11th  of 
January  in  that  year.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  the  greatest  £uth  in 
the  accuracy  of  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  words  of  the 
sacred  record,  with  regard  to  the  time  and  form  of  the  eolipee ;  'and  I 
venture  to  anticipate  that  astronomy  will  again  be  indebted  to  histoij 
for  a  test  of  her  calculations,  accepting  from  history  the  exact  positioa 
of  the  shadow  during  the  eclipse  of  B.C.  689,  as  on  a  recent  oocaaioii 
her  calculations  have  been  modified  with  a  view  to  the  historical  poai- 
tion  of  the  shadow  during  the  eclipse  witnessed  by  Agathooles  in  the 
year  b.c.  810.  Meanwhile,  until  the  decisive  authority  of  this  exalted 
science  shall  be  pronounced  to  the  contrary,  we  cannot  ful  to  reeogniee 
the  striking  connection  between  the  event  and  the  historical  deaerip- 
tion ;  and  to  place  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  Sennacherib  and  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  Heiekiah 
in  the  year  b.c.  6S9. 
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^^*tT.  V. —  Topography  of  Ninevehy  illustrative  of  the  Maps  of 

"*"  the  chief  cities  of  Assyria  ;  and  the  general  Geography  of  the 

"  country  intermediate  between  the    Tigris  and  the  Upper  Zab. 

__     ~"  £y  Felix  Jones,  Commander  Indian  Navy,  and  Surveyor 

m  Mesopotamia. 

s^j^  [Read  2nd  July,  1853] 

"iTiTBlN  the  last  decade  of  years,  the  mudeums  of  Franco  and  England 
%▼•  been  enriched   by  numerous  monuments  of  Assyrian  art,  that 
^    'Imaly  ahow  the  soil  from  which  they  were  obtained  was  peopled  by 
'.  ftoe  who,  to  its  warlike  habits,  added  many  of  the  refinements  of 
*^^Tiliied  life.     The  researches  of  Botta  and  Layard — so  far  as  lapi- 
*^"lMy  tablets  are  capable  of  conveying  the  economy  of  a  nation — ^have 
"^fuiiliarised  us  in  some  measure  with  the  public  rites  and  ceremonies 
^-Wth«  Aasyrians,  as  well  as  given  nn  insight  into  their  more  domestic 
'  *€Oiloenifl;  and  the  pens  of  these  travellers  have  further  elucidated  the 
^'•lilgeot  in  %  manner  of  which  the  praise  of  the  public  is  guarantee  to 
the  ability  displayed,  while  the  monuments  themselves,  as  patents  of 
Ihmr  energy,  remain  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  until,  in  the  course  of 
tinM^  they  share  in    the  fate  of  their  Assyrian  predecessors.     Pro- 
fimndly  indifferent,  however,  to  sach  an  event,  our  savans  are  in  the 
mean  time  labouring  to  unravel  the  mystic  characters  engraved  on  the 
noords  so  lately  revealed  to  us;  and  such  is  the  progress  made,  that 
w  may  shortly  expect  to  be  as  cognisant  of  the  deeds  of  the  '*  stout- 
hearted king  and  the  glory  of  his  high  looks,"^  as  we  are  conversant 
with  the  celebrities  of  Greece    or    Rome.     The    only  desideratum 
wanting,  it  appears,  to  complete  the  picture  of  Assyria,  is  a  faithful 
■ketch  of  her  aspect  in  desolation,  when  she  is  "empty,  and  void,  and 
waste;  when  flocks  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her;    and  when  her 
riven  are  opened,  and  her  palace  is  dissolved.***    This  we  have  endea- 
Toared  to  supply  in  the  three  maps  of  the  vestiges  of  Assyria,  made 
from  actual  survey    of  the    spot.      Topography,  however,  is  a  dry 
snbject,  and  we  enter  npon  it  with  diffidence  and  reluctance. 

The  third  sheet  of  the  vestiges  of  Assyria  is  intended  to  convey  a 
general  idea  of  the  region  where  flonrished  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Minevite  kings.  On  it,  the  relative  positions  of  Nimr6d  and  Khor- 
■abad  will  be  readily  seen,  with  those  of  Nineveh  and  other  remains 
more  recently  recognised  as  belonging  to  t  period.    Wo  may 

infer  that  in  its  local  featnies  the  i  not  have  materially 

changed  nnoe  tlM  en  in  whick  1  ir  Kbas,  migrated 


ft 
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from  the  plains  of  Babylonia^  to  fonnd  a  dynasty  and  %  kingdoa 
beyond  tbe  Z:\b.  The  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  Taurus  to  tlie 
north  and  Zagros  to  the  north-east  and  east,  in  this  region  sink  almosl 
imperceptibly  into  plains  traversed  at  certain  intervals  only  by  sBglit 
ridges  which,  having  a  direction  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  grealer 
chains,  just  rise  in  lines  above  the  soil  or  crop  forth  only  in  vndn- 
lations^  of  varying  height,  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.  Eastward  of  tho 
modern  Mosul  these  ridges  are  mostly  depressed  and  broken,  offering 
outlets  to  the  pent-up  mountain  streams  which  unite  to  form  Ibe 
Upper  Zdb,  as  well  as  to  give  passage  to  other  tributaries,  princiinUy 
winter  torrents  and  minor  rivulets,  that  is5ue  from  the  Jebel  Haklfib^ 
of  which  the  Kh6sr-s(i  or  Khorsabdd  stream  is  the  chief.  Daring 
winter  rains  this  becomes  an  impassable  barrier,  while  at  other  periods 
it  is  fordablc  in  most  places.  It  falls  into  the  Tigris,  in  htUtode 
36°  2r  N.,  just  opposite  the  modem  Mosul;  and  the  Zdb  debouches  in 
the  same  way,  in  the  parallel  of  35^  59'  N.,  enclosing  between  its  brad 
shingly  bed  and  the  Kh6sr  stream,  a  highly  arable  plain,  diversifiedi 
here  and  there  only,  by  gentle  undulations  and  slopes.  This  pirn,  % 
somewhat  irregular  parallelogram  in  shape,  and  in  extent  twentj-Are 
miles  by  fifteen,  contains  most  of  the  Assyrian  sites  we  are  yet  acquainted 
with.  It  has  a  gradual  declination  westward  from  the  basis  of  tbe  iiiei- 
pient  mountain  range  of  the  Jcbel  Maklub  and  hill  of  Ayn-es-safrSyWhieli 
are  the  most  prominent  natural  features  in  the  Nineveh  landse^iei 
These,  skirted  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by  the  Gomel  or  Ohdiir-sU|  as  hjft 
ditch,  defended  the  tract  sufficiently  on  these  sides,  while  the  broad  and 
rapid  currents  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Zab  protected  it  on  the  W.j  S.^ 
and  S.E.  The  Khdsr  rivulet  on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  insignificant  m  it 
uaturallj*^  is,  was  rendered  too  a  strong  defensive  barrier  from  inrasion 
on  these  points,  by  artificial  works,  which  we  shall  speak  more  folly 
of  in  a  subsequent  page. 

It  was  thus  an  admirably  selected  position.  Undulation  and  Tftley 
ridge  and  plain,  alike  capable  of  tillage  throughout  the  tract,  offered 

^  We  use  these  mimes  as  the  generally  recognized  Appellations  of  the  foonden 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  The  Tnrgums  of  Onkclos  and  Jerusalem  supply, 
however,  other  readings  for  some  of  the  proper  names  found  in  our  version  of 
Genesis  x. 

-  Tlic  Ilamrfn,  Kara  Husseyn,  and  Kara  Chokh  ridges,  are  curious  Instsncos 
of  these  gradations  from  mountain  to  plain,  leaving  narrow  but  extended  steppce 
of  very  rich  land  intennediatc  between  them  ;  we  sliall  notice  them  more  in  detail 
in  a  future  paper.  The  first  bounds  Mesopotamia  to  the  N.K.,  the  latter  tenni* 
nates  in  the  Sinjar  group,  dipping  below  the  country  west  of  Arb61,  where  the 
Tigris  and  the  7Ah  course,  unpctuously  over  its  depressions.  The  unduUtloiis  ai« 
left  white  in  Sheet  III. 
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a  rafficieney  of  pasture  at  most  seasons.  Crossed  too  ••  it  is  by  the 
beds  of  many  watercourses,  and  generously  visited  with  dews  and 
winter  rains,  it  was  then,  doubtless,  as  now,  a  most  fertile  region. 
In  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  covered  with  verdure  and  wild 
flowers,  it  must  have  offered  such  teeming  plenty  with  little  labour, 
that  man,  naturally  desirous  of  ease,  oonld  not  fail  to  apprediate  its 
bounties.  The  climate  too,  if  unchanged  sinoe  that  period,  was  fitvor- 
able  to  his  feelings  in  the  primitive  state  of  his  existenooi  and  the 
summer  heats,  tempered  by  breezes  from  the  adjacent  mountains^ 
were  doubtless  deemed  cool  in  comparison  with  the  torrid  blasts  he 
had  experienced  in  the  plains  of  Shinar ;  while'  the  rigoor  of  winter 
in  the  rugged  country  beyond  him  was  equally  nnheeded  and  nnfeli 
in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  the  steppes  where  he  had  determined  ott 
fixing  his  future  abode. 

Here  then  we  may  presume  Nimrod,  Asshnr/  or  NinoSi  first  estab- 
lished himself,  and  planned  the  erection  of  those  cities  and  edifice% 
the  monuments  of  which,  after  thirty-five  centuries  of  time,  have  been 
abstracted  piecemeal  by  the  stranger,  and  borne  off  as  the  trophies  of 
a  nation  then  unheard-of  and  void.  We  shall  notice  these  cities  more 
in  detail  when  the  first  and  second  sheets  of  the  vestiges  of  AoBjria 
come  under  observation.  In  our  remarks  npon  them  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  maintain  the  metropolis  in  the  position  where  it  is  evident 
it  was  first  designed,  notwithstanding  some  pains  have  been  taken  to 
transfer  it  to  other  sites ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  shall  atteinpt  to  do 
away  with  the  prevailing  idea  as  to  its  vast  magnitude,  which,,  fonnded 
on  the  gross  description  of  Gtesuis,  quoted  by  Diodoms  Sioolns^*  has 
led  many  intelligent  men  astray  in  search  of  the  stupendons  walls 
wherewith  that  author  begirts  Nineveh.  Even  the  mountain  range 
of  the  Jebel  Maklub,  pronounced  as  *' calcareous  monntains*  faj  9k 
modern  writer  in  one  page,  is  made  on  the  weakest  anthority  **tke 
entire  loork  of  man  "  in  another;  and,  as  such,  is  sought  to  be  identified 
with  the  imaginary  ample  walls  of  the  ancient  oity.*  This  range 
rises  perhaps  to  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  l^jris^  and,  as  wa 
have  before  remarked,  is  the  chief  naimral  ftatare  in  tha  Nineveh 

1  This  name  would  seem  to  imply  that  of  the  eoontiXy  aot  thatsf  theftaadpr 
of  the  AflByrimn  monarchy,  if  the  retdings  of  the  .(%aldse  Tsifeas  an  le  fee 
adopted ;  and  certainly  the  sense  of  the  pesssge  In  Ckassls  z.  is  itft  toe  vklsMe 
to,  but  on  the  contrary,  is  maintained  hj  these  fatntpffstiHsafc  -'■:•- 

s  Ctesias*  fragments  would  appear  to  he  losss  ia  etiiy  iMfsH;'^  HiliiJL 
Aolos  GeUins,  Aristotle,  and  Jos^  SsaUfsr,  II  ftmAA  wmimf  iMMMle  his' Al^ 

xicter  for  Teractty  at  a  very  low  seale.  -  t   .•    '  •       -       •    -^ 

•  "Ninereh  and  its  Palaces,**  hi  1 
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landscape ;  we  sought  in  vain  for  vestiges  of  snch  stnpeadoiii  i 
tnres  as  Gtesias  ascribes  to  Nineveh,  and  which  indeed  ooiild  not  bsft 
existed  on  a  soil  such  as  this  without  leaving  txaoes  of  their  pwignee 
to  a  considerable  extent.^  The  proof  of  this  ia  in  the  remnante  befim 
US  of  minor  structures  of  the  period. 

Independent  of  its  connection  with  scriptural  events,  and  with  the 
themes  which  excited  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  the  tract  refiM- 
sented  on  Sbeet  III.  has  high  claims  to  the  consideration  of  the  achobr 
and  antiquarian.     Here  are  the  mines  which  connect  the  present  eivi« 
lization  with  the  history  of  the  past;  for  all  that  we  know  of  the  eariy 
world,  and  all  future  knowledge  that  we  are  likely  to  deriTe,  will 
doubtless  be  traced  to  the  fortuitous  occurrences  recently  enaetad  en 
this  soil.     Nineveh  and  its  celebrities,  as  mere  names,  were  just  indeed 
discernible  in  the  wake    of  subsequent  historical  events,  when  the 
spades  of  Botta  and  Layard  revealed  them  distinctly  to  onr  view,  and 
this  too  at  an  appropriate  time,  when  enlightened  minds  were  prepwid 
for  their  study  by  long  application  to  other  records  in  a  cognate  dia* 
raotcr,  though  in  a  different  tongue.     To  us,  indeed,  this  conomrenea 
of  physical  and  mental  energy  appears  more  than  a  mere  ooineidADeei 
and  what  may  yet  be  disclosed  to  us  from  the  interpretation  of  the 
records  still  entombe<l  in  the  350  square  miles  of  the  district,  wo  ai« 
at  a  loss  even  to  conjecture;  for  while  fresh  tablets  are  being  expoeed 
as  the  work  of  excavation  proceeds,  Cuneiform  studies  have  aoqnired 
a  stability  which  cannot  but  lead  to  success.     Its  claim  to  onr  regnid, 
however,  is  not  solely  confined   to  the  interesting   disooveriea  but 
lately  made  by  our  travellers ;   the  scene  before  ns  was  the  tiieatM 
of  other  renowned  actions  long  subsequent  to  the  straggles  between 
the  Assyrian  and  the  Mede.     Even  when  their  names  were  m  a 
proverb  of  the  past,  and  England's  fame  lay  buried  in  the  future,  this 
region  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Zdb  shone  as  the  stage  on  which 
sovereign  actors  contended  for  the  empire  of  the  world.     Darina  hera 
resigned  his  sceptre  to  the  Macedonian ;  and  Persia,  after  acquiring  a 
second  ascendancy,  again  fell  before  the  victorious  legions  of  Hen^ 
clius  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Nineveh.     Mirw^n,  the  last  khAlif  of  the 
lino   of  Ommiyeh,  rclinquibhed  too  his  soverei«;nty  and  his  life  on 
the  same  field,  and  from  this  reverse  a  new  dynasty  arose,  that  of  the 
'Abbassiyin,  whose  power,  emanating  from   Daghd4d,  governed  the 
world  for  the  long  space  of  520  years.     Tho  banks  of  the  Khiair,  the 

^  LayanVs  teBtimony  is  conclusive  of  the  exafq^eration  of  tlio  aneiont  wrileia. 
Seo  Nincveli  and  its  Remains,  vol.  ii.  chap.  2,  p.  27& ;  and  Niebuhr,  in  his  ] 
discards  altogether  the  evidence  of  Ctesiap,  when  eonaidering  the  historioal  ^ 
of  ancient  chronicles. 
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Tigriai  and  the  Zdb  have  indeed  witnessed  much  bloodshed,  and  if 
fthiis  eonsecimted  to  posterity,  they  are  no  less  aaored  as  the  early  seats 
of  Christianity,  for  the  faith  as  taught  by  the  first  missionaries  is  not 
y«t  wholly  obliterated,  though  much  distorted  by  immoralities 
and  schisms.  Five  distinct  creeds  still  flourish  on  the  tract 
before  ns ;  in  the  Shebek  and  Yeiidi  faiths,  we  think,  the  first 
Chaldaio  worship,  terminating  in  subsequent  Hagian  forms,  may  be 
traeed;  and  the  transplanted  Israelite  wanders,  like  the  captives  of 
Tobit's  time,  equally  oontenmed  and  separate  from  his  fellow  nuw ; 
while  the  Christian  sects—perhaps  from  the  persecution  they  have 
suffered — are  distinguished  as  the  most  ignorant  and  boorish  of  all. 
The  schools  and  colleges,  both  Mahomedan  and  Christian,  once  so 
celebrated  here,  remain  only  as  mere  names,  while  the  distinguished 
works  which  emanated  from  the  spot  are  cither  lost,  swept  off,  or 
destroyed.  In  fact,  in  whatever  way  we  contemplate  the  country 
presented  to  ns,  a  vivid  interest  is  excited,  pregnant  with  heroic 
examples  and  moral  lessons,  adapted  alike  to  the  statesman,  the 
soldier,  and  the  priest.  But  we  must  quit  the  instructive  pages  of 
Assemannqs  and  lay  aside  reflections  suggested  by  the  incidents  related 
in  the  Anabasis  and  in  writings  of  a  subsequent  age ;  our  task  is 
topographical  description,  and  a  laborious  one  we  find  it,  for  em- 
bracing, as  it  should  do,  every  subordinate  feature,  with  fatiguing 
precision,  we  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  charge  of  prolixity,  as  well 
as  that  of  venturing  beyond  our  depth  in  endeavouring  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  geographical  narrative. 

As  the  nucleus  of  Assyrian  dominion,  we  may  denominate  the 
territory  shewn  in  Sheet  III.  as  Central  Assyria,  for  hence  emanated 
tho  large  possessions  afterwards  included  in  the  several  names  of 
Ath6r,  Asshiir,  At6r,  or  Assyria.  It  was  known  also  to  the  older 
historians  and  geographers  as  a  part  of  Adiabene  ('A^m/Si^v^),  tho 
name  of  the  province  watered  by  the  Z^b,  or,  as  it  |was  sometimes 
written  Diab,  or  Adiab,  though  strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  its  proper 
appellation  as  a  mere  district  of  Adiabene  was,  as  written  by  Strabo, 
Calachene  ;  the  term  having  reference  to  the  period  when  Nimrud,  or 
the  Calah  of  Genesis,  fiourisl  ed  as  the  chief  city  after  the  destruction 
of  the  original  Nineveh.  N  dd,  indeed,  is  still  occasionally  called 
At(ir  or  Assyria,  and  was  knoi  ih  to  the  Arab  geographers,  ^ 

We  have  pointed  oat  in  tiM  ]  i        e  the  probable  manner 

in  which  these  namss  beooaM  ,fi       as  we  believe, 

its  being  the  latest  inhaUtod  i     in  the  Cunie- 

form  tablets  is  wgmmmM  1  bg,  if  we 
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rightly  understand  Colonel  Rawllnson,  ''the  low  eonntiy  Atfir  w 
Asshiir.**  These  characters  would  thus  represent  generic  terms  for  the 
land,  in  the  same  way  as  Shinar  represented  Babylonia;  and  the 
interpretations  of  the  Ghaldee  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jenudmi 
would  then  agree  with  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  Genesis  x.  11,  of 
''  Nimrod  going  forth  to  build  Nineyeh/*  instead  of  Asshur  the  mm  of 
Shem,  as  read  in  our  version  of  the  Bible.  Many  learned  men,  among 
whom  are  some  rigid  divines,  wo  believe,  prefer  this  reading  as  agne- 
ing  with  the  context;  and  a  passage  in  Micah,  quoted  by  the  author  of 
the  article  on  Assyria  in  Kitto's  Cyclopcsdia,  confirms  this  view  of  the 
subject.  It  runs  thus,  "  They  shall  devour  the  land  of  Asshnr  with 
the  sword,  even  the  land  of  Nimrod^  &c.,  designating  the  ooantiy  •• 
well  as  the  accepted  name  of  the  founder  of  its  primitive  edifioeai 
That  such  was  a  custom  of  ancient  times,  and  pertains  to  this  day  m 
the  East,  is  evident  from  the  names  being  now  indifferently  used  bj 
the  Arabs,  who  not  only  also  characterize  Egypt  by  its  title  of  ''Misry" 
but  identify  it  equally  as  well  by  that  of  ''  Ardh  Pbaraonn,**  or  the 
"  land  of  the  PharaohsJ'* 

The  conformation  of  the  land  aud  the  positions  of  its  chief  edifioas 
will  be  best  seen  from  the  map.  We  have  no  wish  to  recapitalate^  but 
we  must  here  express  an  opinion,  contrary  to  those  who  have  specnfaifted 
on  the  exact  form  and  dimensions  of  Nineveh,  that  it  had  no  defined 
limit  on  the  tract  before  us,  such  as  Layard  conceives  it  to  hare 
occupied  in  the  area  within  the  angles  formed  by  the  metropolis  and 
Khorsabad  at  one,  and  Keremlis  and  Nimrdd  at  the  other,  extremity 
of  the  liue.^  On  the  contrary,  we  are  disposed  to  view  the  Assyrian 
cities  as  placed  where  locally  best  suited  to  defence  and  convenience 
within  tho  natural  boundaries  wo  have  specified,  without  regard  to  any 
regularity  on  a  grand  scale,  though  the  towns  themselves,  especially 
Nimrod  and  Khorsabad,  in  their  order  of  alignment  bear  evidence  of 
much  care  in  construction,  as  docs  tho  capital  also,  for  the  superior 
ends  it  was  designed  for.  I^d  away  by  the  gross  relations  of  Ctesias^ 
with  reference  to  the  size  of  the  capital,  and  by  its  inferred  magnitvde 
from  the  pages  of  Jonah,  tho  writer  of  Niueveh  and  its  Palaces,  a  work 
published  for  tho  Illustrated  London  Library,  in  his  second  chapter 
has  indulged  too  in  an  erroneous  theoretical  view  based  on  the  serious 
mistake  of  another  sort  which  wo  have  pointed  out  before,'  and  which 

*  When  this  vfna  written  wo  understood  Layard  to  mean  thew  potitions  as 
forming  the  angles  of  a  connected  line  of  circumvallation  around  Nineveh ;  but  wm 
have  since  had  reason  to  believe  we  have  misinterpreted  the  sense  of  his  remarks 
on  this  head,  and  tliat  his  conjectures  on  this  subject  agree  with  our  own  in  a 
general  view. 

3  In  the  opening  pages  of  this  paper.     The  work  alluded  to  (pp.  83|  94,  97)  is 
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;t  indeed  uegaiives  his  argnments,  othorwiso  foanded,  as  for  as  we  can 
K  Me,  upon  no  system  at  all.     Wo  are  6(»ny  to  expose  these  errors^  hut 
B:  Mlence  would  only  serve  to  perpetuate  an  hypothesis  which  must 
(I  ttrangely  mislead  instead  of  instruct.  M  uch  labour,  indeed,  has  been  lost 
9   ia  eearching  for  walls  where  it  is  evident  none  existed,  and  the  most 
i-    lealous  missionary — were  he  to  denounce  aloud  in  the  public  streets, 
.^    as  Jonah  is  presumed  to  have  done — would  find  an  ample  three  days' 
.     employment  in  the  capital  and  its  immediate  suburbs ;   or,  were  his 
J     BiBsion  but  a  simple   visitation  to  the  four  principal  scats  in  the 
Nineveh  district,  a  modern  curate  with  no  other  incitement  than  his 
mall  pittance  would  easily  perform  the  journey  and  his  task  in  the 
•pecified  period  ;  for  the  entire  circuit  is  but  CI}  English  miles.     We 
.     incline  to  the  belief  that  Jonah's  enumeration  of  its  inhabitants  has 
reference  to  the  whole  of  the  tract  in  our  map,  which  includes  a  space 
of  350  square  miles,  and  might  accommodate  a  proportionate  popula- 
tion of  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  souls,  including  their  abundance 
of  cattle,  with  much  easc.^ 

In  the  opening  page  we  have  characterized  the  incipient  mountain 
ranges  of  the  Jcl>el  Makliib  and  hill  of  Mar  Daniel  or  Ayn-es-Safra  as 
the  chief  natural  features  in  the  scene.  The  attention  of  the  traveller 
ia  soon,  however,  drawn  from  these  to  observe  and  speculate  upon  the 
nnmerons  tumuli  which  cover  the  plain  in  every  direction  around. 
These  constitute  the  artificial  points  of  the  Nineveh  landscape,  and  are 
represented  in  our  map  by  dark  shaded  circles,  such  as  distinguish 
conical  peaks  in  chartography.  These  are  all  the  undoubted  work  of 
the  human  race,  but  whether  of  the  Assyrian  period,  or  of  a  Parthian 
era,  there  are  at  present  some  doubts.  Some  refer  them  to  the  latter, 
principally  from  the  absence  of  anything  tangible  to  theorize  upon  in 
the  more  regular  tumuli,  most  of  which,  as  we  at  present  see  them, 
are  mere  mounds  of  earth  elevated  in  different  places  to  heights 
varying  from  20  to  80  feet  above  the  plain.  Others,  such  as  the  great 
pyramid  at  Nimrud,  are  found  to  be  regular  structures  of  sun-dried 
brick ;  observable  only  when  the  interior  of  the  mound  is  arrived  at, 
the  action  of  the  elements  on  the  outside  having,  in  the  course  of 
time,  reduced  the  material  to  the  consistency  and  form  of  its  original 
earth.  The  principal  ones  have  square  platforms,  at  present  but  little 
raised  above  the  plain,  though  evidently  connected  in  some  way  with 

from  the  pen  of  M.  Bonomi,  and  tliough  there  is  donhtlest  some  good  ooUated  in- 
fomuition  in  it,  it  cannot  be  generally  quoted  as  a  guidii  for  the  attainment  of 
Assyrian  knowledge. 

^  More  will  be  said  on  this  hitherto  bewildering  subject  in  the  detailed  DOtiee 
of  Ninereh  to  elucidate  sheet  II.  of  the  vestiges  of  Assyria. 
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the  higher  strnctures  adjoining  them.  Though  now  reaiidad  and  kg 
the  most  part  preserving  a  beautiful  conical  outline,  we  aro  <linp<nod  to 
think  most  of  them  were  originally  of  a  pyramidal  formi  the  gmdod 
crumbling  of  the  apex  and  falling  debris  having  ierved  to  oblitm>» 
the  angles  in  the  lapse  of  time.  There  can  be  no  questioni  we  tUeky 
of  their  purpose  being  other  than  for  religious  observanees ;  ai^  fnm 
the  earliest  times,  '^high  places"  were  deemed  essential  to  thetefomii; 
and  the  custom,  moreover,  with  little  variation,  is  still  perpetnateil  bjr 
every  age  and  nation,  whatever  be  the  creed.  From  the  days  wbea 
"  Go  to  !  let  us  build  us  a  tower  "  were  first  uttered,  eminenoei  wtie 
preferred  for  sacrifice  and  prayer.^  Traces  of  this  preferenee  iliU 
exist  in  the  steeples  of  our  own  churches  and  the  spires  of  our  ealhe- 
drals  ;  and  the  minarets  of  Islam,  the  pagodas  of  Burmah,  Chiii%  aid 
India,  are,  we  conceive,  but  perpetuations  of  the  ''high  plaeei**  of  tha 
Magi,  which,  perhaps,  when  artificial,  were  raised  on  the  model  of 
their  archetypes,  the  pyramids  in  Egypt  and  the  tower  of  Bhiiiar.' 
Nimr6d,  in  our  eyes,  has  consideration,  indeed,  as  the  obief  apiiitaal 
residence  of  Assyria,  from  the  lofty  and  peculiar  stmctaze  of  its 
pyramid;  while  Nineveh,  ne  conceive,  is  entitled  to  the  tempoial 
honours  of  the  capital,  in  which  the  Ninevite  sovereigns  were  simply 
monarchs,  whereas  in  the  former  they  would  seem  to  have  perfomed 
also  the  functions  of  high  priests.  At  all  events  these  stmctues  haye 
preference,  we  think,  rather  as  Assyrian  than  Parthian  relioSi  from  the 
fact  of  the  Cuneiform-inscribed  brick  being  found  in  some  of  thoae  tliat 
have  been  excavated ;  and  we  may  perhaps  identify  mnoh  that  !■ 
related  by  Diodorus  Siculus, '  concerning  the  works  of  Semiramii^  ia 
this  respect,  with  the  singular  eminences  before  us  ;  as  well  as  of  her 
descent  from  the  mermaid -goddess  Derceto,  as  yet,  we  belieye,  only 
found  represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh  and  Khorsabdd.  To 
continue  the  subject  of  these  extraordinary  piles.  From  the  sitoaiioB 
of  some  of  them  along  the  Khdsr's  course  they  may  have  served  too  as 
rallying  points  for  defence.     The  principal  ones  north  of  the  Z4b^ 

eliown  in  our  map,  arc  those   of  Tel  Chinieh  (^   Jj),   Tel  Sabt 

(^^\  JJ),  Khazneh  (^j^;.),  Keremli8*(>-tyy  .-^-^  ^  (^-j1^. 

Fadhliyeh  (jJLii),  Beib6kh  (^^juo),  Ncjmok  (jj^)>  Telthameh 

1  Bco  Lucian  on  Sacrifices,  1 — 4.  -  Dabe). 

3  Book  II., Chap.  I.  ''She  caused  high  mounds  or  emiueuces  to  be  raistd 
wherever  she  fixed  her  camp." 

-*  Evidently  a  religious  edifice;  tliis  Cuneiform  name,  according  to  Offlonri 
Rawluisou,  being  that  of  a  god  of  tho  period. 
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K  (JUilj).   Abbeaiyeh  (rf-i-^Lj^).  Tel  Ydm  ()^U  Jj),  and  Chittd 
^(Jla>-).     The  rest  are  oomparativcly  small,  and  those  of  Tel  Billa 

^  ilf  Jj)  and  Sherifkhdn  (J^  ^j^)*  ®'  "  ^^^  ^^^y  Tarbis,"* 
K  ptrtake  more  of  the  nature  of  mounds  covering  considerable  ruins 
s  Ihan  that  of  isolated  eminences.  The  latter,  indeed,  has  proved  a 
c  tonple  of  Sennacherib's,  having  been  recently  excavated  at  '^the 
g  imm  of  Colonel  Rawlinson.  These  works  more  than  anything  else 
•peak  of  the  populou^ncss  of  the  district ;  and,  indeed,  of  all  Assyria ; 
for  they  exist  in  every  direction  within  the  extended  limits  of  that 
empire :  every  homestead  appears  to  have  had  one  attached;  and  if 
really  for  sacred  practices,  we  may  imagine  the  sublimity  of  the  scene 
imeented  by  the  assemblage  of  the  congregations  around  the  various 
•Itare  in  the  open  air.  A  signal  by  day,  or  the  sacred  fire  at  night, 
ditplayed  from  tho  chief  sanctuary,  might  have  prostrated  the  whole 
aaiion— under  the  great  canopy  of  Heaven  only — in  simultaneous 
pmyer.  Beneath  these  eminences  there  yet  exist  two  archaic  treasures 
whioh,  if  excavations  are  continued,  must  bo  discovered.  We  advocate, 
]|Owever,  more  strenuous  eflforte  for  this  end,  for  there  is  no  knowing 
when  the  pleasure  of  the  Porte  may  canc(.'l  tlio  present  firman  in  our 
favour,  and  leave  us  in  the  dark  just  at  the  time  when  some  new 
phase  in  Cuneiform  readings  rc({uires  the  greatest  light  to  be  thrown 
on  the  subject.  The  old  proverb,  "  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,** 
if  equally  applicable  to  Assyrian  harvests;  and  while  the  rays  of 
Osmanli  fricndiihip  are  warm  upon  us  we  should  gather  in  our  crops, 
for  there  are  other  and  jealous  gleaners  in  the  field. 

The  rivers  of  this  region  are  classic  streams,  and  noticed  as  they 
are  by  writers  of  every  ago,  they  require  little  remark  from  our  pen. 
Of  the  Tigris,  enough  has  l)een  said  of  its  present  locality  in  the  suc- 
ceeding papers ;  a  bridge  of  boats  at  present  spans  it  at  Mosul,  where 
a  aolid  stmcture  previously  stood  at  no  very  distant  period.  From 
appearances  above  water  it  certainly  looks  like  a  modem  work,  and, 
we  believe,  has  received  repairs,  even  in  the  last  century.  Such  a 
■trncture  did  exist,  if  we  recollect  right,  when  the  legions  of  Heraclius 
eroesed  the  Tigris  to  fight  the  disastrous  battle  of  Nineveh,  and  tho 
present  remains  may,  therefore,  be  the  identical  piers  over  which  that 
emperor,  on  his  favorite  horse  Phallus,  some  twelve  centuries  back, 
marched  to  the  conquest  of  Persia,  then  governed  by  a  Sassanian 
monarch,  whoso  ancestors  may  have  eonstruoted  the  bridge  as  neces- 
sary to  their  repeated  deeigna  npon  the  Roman  frontiers  in  Syria  and 

«  ^t]]  >    ?^         [yrflhaOaasifcnntdW* 
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Asia  Minor.  That  no  bridge  existed  here  in  Alexander  the  Greafi 
time  we  gather  from  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  eroBsing  tlio 
Tigris,^  though  no  enemy  opposed  his  passage:  and,  we  majpremuM, 
the  spot  was  equally  devoid  of  one  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
Assyria,  from  its  absence  on  the  sculptures,  where,  however,  we  have  the 
name  of  the  Tigris  in  the  Cuneiform,  little  differing  from  the  TUiooa 
names  preserved  to  us  at  the  present  day.  On  the  map,  the  ohft- 
racters  representing  it,  as  kindly  furnished  by  Colonel  Rawlinaon,  an 

Tf  &  *"*"  ""*"  *"^  It  ]&  Hf~  ^f^  ^ A»  («gn»fy™fir  The 
Biver  Hattikkar  or  Hattiggar)  the  first  two  letters  being  tlio 
determinative  of  a  river,  while  Y][  Y^  >-^Y  ^^>-  ^Y  *"XT^  '*• 
reference,  the  Colonel  thinks,  to  the  branch  of  the  Tigris  then  waah- 
ing  the  mounds  of  Koiyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunus.  As  this  nTtt 
was  so  well  known  in  the  early  ages  we  may  well  express  soma 
surprise  at  its  being  confounded  with  the  Euphrates  by  many 
authors,  particularly  by  Ctesias  and  Diodorus  Siculns,  at  a  later 
period.  The  error  is  easily  accounted  for,  however,  on  other  grounds 
than  Ctesias  being  a  proverbially  loose  writer,  and  we  have  in  aome 
measure  pointed  out  the  confusion  as  existing  to  the  present  time^  in 
a  previous  paper'  in  the  Geographical  Transactions  of  Bombay.  The 
fact  is,  this  gross  irregularity  in  the  nomenclature  has  arisen  chiefly 
from  local  events,  and  has  been  perpetuated  by  writers  whoso  chief 
object  appears  to  have  consisted  in  collecting  every  amount  of  inform- 
ation, without  critical  examination  of  its  value.  It  is  as  gross  an 
error  of  speech  in  situ,  at  the  present  day,  as  it  was  doubtless  in  tho 
age  of  our  first  historians.  The  error,  indeed,  is  not  confined  to  tho 
vicinity  of  Mosul  alone;  it  extends  as  far  south  as  Samara  on  the 
Tigris,  and  is  to  be  explained  in  our  own  day  by  the  constant  wan* 
derings  of  the  Dellim,  the  Jebour,  and  the  Shammar, — the  great  tribes 
in  Northern  Mesopotamia — from  the  banks  of  the  one  river  to  thooo 
of  the  other.  The  Jebour,  and  the  Dcllim  especially,  own  the  lam 
tract  east  of  tho  Euphrates  from  the  mouth  of  the  Khabdr  to  Feliigia 
opposite  Baghdad;  and  having  drank  of  its  waters  from  infancy,  it 
remains  a  cherished  appellation,  and  with  them  a  generic  or  normal 
ouCi  for  most  streams  thoy  meet  with  in  their  i>eriodical  wanderings 
to  the  Tigris  in  search  of  pasture,  where  it  is  considered  more  exu- 
berant and  of  a  better  quality  in  the  spring.  Possessed  too,  as  the 
tract  itself  now  is,  by  a  new  people  originally  from  the  west  of  the 

1  He  forded  it  in  the  autumn,  not  an  easy  tnak,  eren  at  tliia  season.     At  otheis 
it  is  impassable  on  foot. 

3  On  the  Median  Wall  of  Xcnophon  and  position  of  Opis. 
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^phrates,  which  river  they  were  familiar  with,  the  name  has  become 

'-^^ameaanro  patent  fur  the  Tigris,  with  the  lower  classes  in  the  towns, 

HLit  axcepting  the  boat  and  raft-men  who  ply  upon  it,  of  every  de/^ree. 

ID  the  Arab  geographers  and  the  less  illiterate  portion  of  the  modem 

^■ttnmanity,  it  is,  however,  well  known  as  the  Dijl  or  Dijleh  (il>>j) 

^e  Hiddekel  of  Genesis,  identically  the  Khali,*  Hattikkar,  or  Hattig- 

*ar  of  the  Cuneiform  Tablets,  and  through  the  Greek  T/7^*9,  our  form 

^f  Tigris.     The  ignorant  Arab,  moreover,  while  wrongly  designating  it 

..  *Jie  ^Fr^t  **  or  ''  Euphrates  "  will  readily  admit  his  error  if  reasoned 

^^jrith  on  the  real  distinctive  titles  the  streams  separately  bear.     The 

eonfosion,  indeed,  appears  to  have  originated  very  early  in  the  con- 

ritant  changes  which  the  country  underwent  during  the  incessant  wan 

maintuned  for  extension  of  empire,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  a 

region  were,  as  captives,  transported  "  en  masse  "  to  swell  the  distant 

poneesions  of  the  conqueror.     The  countries  beyond  the  boundary  of 

tlie  Euphrates  were  ever  the  coveted  possessions,  and  the  Assyrians, 

we  know,  gained  an  extended  frontier  westward  of  that  stream,  whose 

population,  as  captives  of  war,  thus  carried  with  them  to  the  banks  of 

tlie  Tigris  which  they  were  subsequently  to  colonize,  the  associations 

mnd  the  names  attached  to  the  homesteads  of  which  they  were  indi- 

Tidually  bereaved.     The  descriptions  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and 

Arrian  are,  however,  testimonies  too  strong  to  affect  our  positions  in 

fiiTOur  of  a  change,  even  were  wo  unable  to  point  out  the  mode  in 

which  such  and  other  discrepancies  prevail  in  the  pages  of  Ctesias  and 

Diodorus. 

The  Upper  Zdb  is  the  next  principal  stream  in  our  plan.  Having 
its  source  in  many  tributaries  from  the  Kurdistan  mountains'  it  &ll8 
into  the  Tigris  over  a  broad  shingly  bed,  interspersed  with  several 
islands,  in  latitude  35^  59'  30"  north.  There  is  evidence  in  its  banks 
that  it  flowed  in  a  more  confined  space  in  early  times,  its  occasional 
fierce  character  as  a  mountain  stream  conrsing  over  a  hard  bed  having 
now  widened  its  valley  to  an  extent  in  places  equal  with  the  Tigris, 
though  in  the  autumn  it  is  insignificant  enough.  This  extent  of  valley 
has  rendered  it  difficult  to  bridge,  and  in  no  place  is  the  poverty  of 
the  Turkish  government  so  conspicuous  as  it  is  in  the  passage  of  the 

'  This  term  I  belUre  ii  still  to  bo  traced  iu  the  country ;  it  is  found  ^plied 
to  old  water-channels.  See  my  journey  in  search  of  the  Median  Wall  and  Opia, 
in  Bombay  Geographical  Tranflactioni.  KhiM  or  CliaU  are  indifferently  Uied 
at  the  pn^aent  time  for  the  old  watereourae  so  long  confounded  with  the  Median 
Wall  of  Xenophon,  and  known  more  gencially  as  the  Stdd-i-Nimr6d  or  Nimrod*s 
dyke  to  the  modem  Aiabsi 

s"8o8diaaiaoiintaiai**ori 
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Zdb,  where,  on  the  main  road  to  the  principal  dties,  WA  h^r^f  u  ft 
means  of  crossing,  but  a  couple  of  ricketty  rafts  of  nine  feel  iqiiarei 
worked  by  a  few  Yezidi  Kiirds  in  connection  with  the  misemUe  Imubh 
let  and  post-house  located  at  the  Kellaks  of  our  map»  where  the  road 
from  Baghdad,  past  Arbil,  leads  on  to  Mdenl.  Wretched  aa  the  ate 
is  at  present,  the  occurrences  connected  with  the  second  name  iiiTeil 
it  with  an  interest  singularly  pleasing  to  the  traveller,  for,  unehauge- 
able  as  things  are  in  the  East,  these  spots  doubtless  mark  the  iden- 
tical fords  passed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  pursuit  of  Dariu, 
Here,  indeed,  we  may  presume  the  conqueror  encamped  to  lelreeh  hie 
weary  followers  after  the  battle,  which  so  far  as  conjecture  and  hiatoij 
guide  us,  was  fought  on  the  tongue  of  land  intermediate  between  the 
Zdb  and  its  tributary  the  Khdzr. 

The  army  of  Darius,  we  imagine,  occupied  the  superior  portiaa  ef 
the  gentle  slopes  leading  from  tlie  summit  of  the  tongue  to  the  KhAn^i 
bed,  which  stream  is  recognized  by  philologists  as  the  Bamidna  of 
Arrian's  history,  through  its  modem  name  of  Gomel,  as  used  in  the 
north  districts  of  its  course,  by  the  simple  and  prevalent  intercfaame 
of  the  fi  for  the  7  and  B  for  the  X  in  the  name.^  Gomel  or  Gomelae 
thus  becomes  Bumadus;  and  the  Gaugamela,  where  Darius  wm  en- 
camped, may  with  more  certainty  be  identified  with  the  aotnal  name 
of  the  stream,  although  Rich  questions  such  an  inference,  snggeeted 
first,  we  believe,  by  the  celebrated  Konnell.  The  present  Tel  Aawad 
may,  therefore,  mark  the  site  of  the  "  Gau  "  of  this  tributaxy,  what- 
ever its  own  signification  may  be.  At  all  events,  Arrian's  distaneM 
of  the  armies  from  each  other  and  descriptions  of  the  locality  ooincide 
in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  present  features.  Sixty  atadia*fl 
length  westward  on  the  main  road  would  place  Alexander*!  army  in 
the  depressed  plains  around  Keremlis,  shut  out  by  the  intermediate 
elevations  which,  skirting  the  west  bank  of  the  Gomel  or  Kh^r,  eonneel 
the  heights  to  the  right  with  the  hill  of  Ayn-es-safra  and  the  Makl6b 
range,  to  the  left.  A  largo  army  encumbered  with  ohariota  and 
armour  could  only  follow  this  road  even  if  Darius  had  not  selected  a 
position  (unfavourable,  as  we  think  it)  between  the  two  streams^  one 
of  which,  the  Ziib,  difiicult  of  passage,  was  in  his  rear.  Doubtless,  pei^ 
sonally  he  had  tho  means  of  retreat  across  it,  and  to  this  perhaps,  hie 
defeat  may  bo  ascribed,  for  he  was  in  evident  alarm  at  the  character 
of  his  adversary,  or  he  would  not  have  permitted  him  to  pass  the 
Tigris  with  tho  impunity  ho  did.  It  may  be,  however,  that  Dariue 
himself  had  reached  thus  far  only  on  his  road  to  oppose  him,  and  a 

1  Colonel  HawlinsoD,  wc  believe,  holds  tliis  opinion. 
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fortaitons  evcDt,  perhaps^  aided  in  accomplishing  his  overthrow.  But 
we  are  digressing  while  endeavouring  to  point  out ''  the  hiUocki  lying 
in  ih€  middle  "  tohich  hindered  the  army  of  Alexander  seeing  their  oppo' 
ntntt  when  at  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia,  and  will  conclude  this  part  of 
oar  labjeot  with  a  reference  to  the  map^  whore  it  will  be  seen  an  advance 
of  the  thirty  stadia,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  would  place  the  Greeks  on 
the  level  of  the  ridge  just  east  of  the  artiflcial  tumuli  Tel  Amir  and 
Tel  Hussejn,  in  **full  view  of  the  barbarians,''  where  the  great  council 
of  war  was  held,  and  where  Alexander  exhorted^  his  captains  and  fol- 
lowers to  maintain  their  ancient  valour  in  the  field,  which  was  so  soon 
to  destroy  the  prestige  of  the  Persian  name,  and  revolutionize  all  Asia 
for  two  subsequent  centuries  at  least. 

Previous  to  this  great  event,  however,  there  was  another  equally 
glorious  to  tlio  character  of  the  Greeks,  in  {xart  enacted  on  the  same 
•oil.  We  allude  to  the  retreat  of  Xcnophon  and  the  celebrated  Ten 
Thousand  through  this  territory.  Though  we  have  no  tangible 
position  described,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  decide  upon  the  exact  point  of 
the  Greek's  passage  of  the  Zub.  From  the  twenty-five  stadia,  enume- 
rated in  the  Anabasis,  as  performed  on  the  day  of  crossing,  before 
ooming  to  the  valley  and  the  villages  west  of  the  Zab,  we  are  confident 
that  the  army  forded  the  stream,  which  then  bore  the  name  of  Zabatus, 
a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Ghizr  or  Kh^sr-su.  This  latter  is 
nndoubtedly  identical  with  the '^  valley  formed  by  a  torrent,^  where  the 
Greeks  suffered  so  much  annoyance  by  the  enemy  as  to  retard  their  ad- 
vance; and  there  is  no  question  of  their  subsequent  positions  on  the  region 
embraced  by  our  map;  for  the  harassed  legions  were  evidently  bending 
their  steps  to  the  Tigris,  where  at  Icajst  one  flank  was  safe  from  annoy* 
anoe,  after  a  diversion  made  to  ford  the  Zdb  in  the  best  available  spot 
above  the  confluence  of  a  considerable  torrent,  which  rendered  that 
river  impassable  in  its  career  through  the  lower  and  softer  soils 
below.  They  moved  early  on  the  following  day,  to  give  time  for 
the  passage  of  the  Ghdzr  in  face  of  an  active  enemy,  whom,  a  little 
beyond,  they  defeated  with  some  loss,  thus  enabling  the  march  to  be 
]>erformed  without  difficulty  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Twelve  geo- 
graphical miles  may,  therefore,  bo  fairly  allotted  to  this  performance, 
anxious  as  they  were  to  proceed,  yet  vigilant  and  in  battle  army,  and 
we  accordingly  lead  them  from  tho  l>anks  of  the  Kh^zr-su,  at  Ghdza- 
Khdn  Teppch,  in  a  direct  lino  through  the  gently  undulating  ^'alley, 
past  the  position  of  Khidr  Elyds  to  the  Tigris  abreast  of  Nimrud, 
which  ruin  is  too  distinctly  described  in  tho  Larissa  of  the  Anabasis, 

^  Bee  ArrioD**  Expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Book  III.,  chape.  7  to  K', 
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to  admit  a  doubt  of  its  identity,  though  twenty-two  oentnriflt  bftft 
elapsed.  If,  indeed,  uncertainty  existed  it  wonld  be  dispelled  in  the 
next  position  near  Mespila,  where  the  intermediate  distance  of  abc 
parasangs  can  scarcely  be  more  correctly  defined ;  the  '^  Cattie  qffli$ 
Medes^'  or  ancient  Nineyeh  itself,  being,  by  oar  map,  a  little  undar 
seventeen  geographical  miles. 

The  Zdb,  indeed,  is  a  well  known  stream,  and  abounds  in  beaotiftl 
fish,  some  of  which  attain  a  very  large  size,  particularly  the  FiiU^ 
(  •  J)  a  good  donkey-load,  found  also  in  the  lower  ZA,  Diydleh^  and 
otber  streams  emanating  from  the  Zagros.  Singular  enough  the  naao 
of  Zdb  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  maintained  to  the  present  daj. 
The  Arab  geographers  and  historians  wrote  it  in  the  same  way  as  it  is 
found  engraved  on  the  Cuneiform  tablets,  in  terms  meaning  **  the  higher 
or  upper  Z^b,"  the  characters  ^jj\  <^U  Zab  al  Ala,  or  jJjJl  c^Vl 
Z(i^b-al-Ala,  answering  to  the  Assyrian  Y!  T^  11  '^KT  ^^T 
^/YYY  pronounced  as  '^Zdba-elita  "  by  the  learned  Asayxian 
mcntator.  Xenophon  gives  it  as  the  Zab&tus,  while  other  Greek  y 
name  it  as  the  Lycus,  Ai;a:o9,  "  the  wolf,"  this  being  apparently  a  i 
Hellonized  form  of  Zdb,  which  in  the  Semitic  dialects,  especially  under 
the  Arabic  form  of  i^\\  l^\j\  or  (^  J,  has  the  significations  of 
"  wolf,"  and  "  restless  ;*'  such  as  is  applied  to  the  disorder  created 
among  flocks  by  the  sudden  approach  of  the  animal  of  that  namSi 
The  term,  indeed,  is  quite  characteristic  of  its  wayward  and  suddenly 
impetuous  energy  when  acted  upon  by  hill  thunder-storms.  The 
province  of  Adiabene  derived  its  name  also,  it  is  supposed,  from  this 
and  its  sister  stream,  b^ing  in  the  Aramosan,  according  to  the  writer 
of  the  article  on  Assyria  in  Kitto,  Chadyab,  or  Hadyab.  We  suspeeCi 
indeed,  that  mountain  streams  like  the  Zdb  and  Khdzr-su,  in  the  laUer 
Assyrian  dynasties,  bore  a  sacred  character,  from  the  labour  taken 
to  conduct  them  by  the  canal  and  underground  tunnel  represented  in 
our  map,  originally  emanating  from  Negoub,  but  afterwards  extending 
below  the  hills  from  the  banks  of  the  Kh4zr-su  to  Nimr(id,  which  in 
its  observances  as  the  chief  asylum  of  religion,  may  have  required  the 
employment  of  mountain  water  thus  brought,  perhaps  by  a  praise- 
worthy veneration,  to  this  sanctuary ;  for  the  Tigris,  even  at  the  pr^ 
sent  time,  is  not  so  far  distant  as  to  necessitate  the  undertaking  of  such 
a  work  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  life,  when  a  canal  dug  in  the  allu- 
vial plain  from  the  bend  of  the  river  at  Selaniiych  would,  at  any  time, 
convey  the  fluid  to  the  base  of  the  great  pyramid  and  the  palaces  to 
the  weiit  of  the  town.     The  eastern  suburbs  of  Niniriid,  also,  isolated 
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as  the  J  are  from  the  enceinte  of  the  original  town,  would  seem  to 
have  risen  in  a  subsequent  age,  as  if  designed  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  great  conduit  terminating  at  the  base  of  the  mounds.  The 
high  diff,  through  which  the  mouth  of  the  aqueduct  is  tunnelled  at 
Negoub,  shews  that  the  Zib  originally  ran  deep  on  the  northern  bank, 
and  maintained  a  constant  stream  in  the  canal.  The  river,  however, 
it  18  evident,  subsequently  abandoned  this  work  for  the  opposite  shore 
as  its  bed  gradually  widened,  and  hence  the  continuation  of  the  tunnel 
beneath  the  elevations  which  lead  to  the  hanks  of  the  Khazr,  which 
■ireiim,  we  may  suppose,  was  permanently  dammed  near  its  junction 
with  the  Zdb,  to  turn  its  waters  fully  into  the  excavation.  For  the 
a^,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  great  work,  and,  moreover,  l»ears  testimony 
that  the  science  of  levelling  was  well  known  to  the  Assyrian  people.^ 
But  a  small  |>ortion  remains  at  present  entire  at  Negoub,  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  river  having  swept  off  the  parts  connecting  it  with  the 
remnants  near  Gubbeyeh,  in  the  course  of  time.  It  is  neatly  chiselled 
through  a  hard  sandstone  and  surface-conglomerate,  to  a  depth,  per- 
haps of  forty  feet ;  the  sluices  and  dams  which  regulated  ihe  supply 
of  water  being  ingeniously  formed  from  the  original  rock  left  standing 
in  the  centre.  The  work  is  referred  to,  we  believe,  in  the  Assyrian 
records;  and  an  inscription  formerly  existed  at  Negoub,  which,  thrown 
down,  has  l)een  carried  off  or  broken  by  the  parties  employed  in 
Assyrian  desecration.  At  all  events  it  no  longer  remains  **  in  situ  ** 
to  proclaim  the  name  and  charitable  purpose  of  its  founder,  though 
these  and  its  own  title  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  ;  the  latter  we 
have  furnished  us  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  as  Tl  T^  jip  ^\\K 
J:>r"  ►-y^y^  "  Pati-kanal,"  the  hist  word  evidently  the  "  canal "  of 
our  own  language.  The  Arabic  Negoub  (^^JLi)  is  a  mere  modem 
appellation  applied  to  it,  as  a  tunnel  or  ^^  hole  "  in  the  rock ;  and 
K^riz,  (jj  X)y  *^at  of  its  connecting  arm  with  the  Khdzr,  is  a  com- 
pound Persian  term  in  general  use  for  subterranean  water  channels. 
The  latter  tributary  of  the  Zab,  in  the  country  represented  by  the 
map,  is  generally  known  as  the  GhAzr,  but  the  real  orthography,  as 
given  by  YAkut  in  the  M  ajim-al-buldi^n,  is  Khdzir  (^1^)  the  former 
being  a  corrupted  form  of  it,  used  only  in  speech. 

'  Mnch  ingenuity  and  h}draulic  skill  is  here  evident  in  the  Aasyrun  people, 
the  emnal  being,  for  eight  miles,  led  oontrary  to  the  natoiml  eoune  of  every  straun 
in  the  district. 

s  See  alw>  Layard*s  Nineveh  and  BabyloD,  chap.  XXVI.,  pp.  618,  61 7,  and 

«§. 

TOL.    XV.  Z 
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The  remaining  stream  of  the  region  is  the  Kh6sr-66,  the  ebsraetor 
of  which  is  more  minutely  given  in  the  paper  on  Nineveh.  It  ruMiB 
the  elevations  north  of  Khorsabdd,  but  we  were  not  allowed  time  to 
accomplish  more  than  an  imperfect  survey  of  its  course,  from  the  ' 
of  that  ruin  to  the  Tigris.  Indeed,  for  the  same  reason,  we 
compelled  to  abandon  any  lengthened  operations  at  Khorsabdd  itael( 
though  we  were  enabled  to  connect  its  principal  features  trigonomelF 
rically  with  its  sister  cities,  in  which  work  we  derived  all  poflnUe 
information  and  assistance  from  the  kindness  of  M.  Place,  the  Freneli 
consul,  then  resident  there.  We  observed,  however,  of  the  Khder,  that 
though  at  times  a  mere  rivulet,  its  deep  and  tolerably  wide  bed,  bj 
shutting  up  its  outlet  at  the  margin  of  the  Tigris  and  sapporting  the 
accumulated  waters  by  strong  dams  at  appropriate  poeitione  on  the 
gradations  of  the  country,  could  be  filled  to  any  extent,  and  thu 
converted  into  an  eflective  barrier  against  aggression  from  withoit 
We  arc  persuaded,  indeed,  that  such  a  system  of  defence  waa  adopted 
by  the  Assyrians,  for  the  protection  both  of  the  capital  and  Khorsabdd, 
which  places  -were  doubtless  insulated  from  approach  by  the  simple 
retention  of  as  much  water  as  was  necessary  in  the  Khosr  and  iti 
adjuncts  around  the  latter  city.  This  subject  is,  however,  toaohed 
upon  in  our  opening  conjectures  upon  Nimriid,  and  we  see  no  reason 
to  alter  the  opinion  we  have  hazarded,  regarding  the  necessity  of 
establishing  the  mass  of  the  population  on  this,  naturally  the  weakest 
side  of  the  district  before  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  more  than 
ever  impressed  with  the  idea,  purely  on  geographical  ground^ 
that  Khorsabad  arose  as  a  stronghold  of  Assyria  simultaneously 
with  Nineveh  itself;  though  it  has  been  generally  hold  to  have 
less  claim  to  anti<[uity  than  other  sites  on  the  same  soil.  Of  its 
sculptures  and  other  works  of  art,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
glory  of  the  founder  of  the  palace  (Sargon),  we  have  nothing  to  offer, 
but  award  it  archaic  honours  from  the  earliest  period,  in  consideration 
of  the  necessity  for  its  position  alone.  After  all,  the  palace  of  Sargon 
may  consist  only  of  an  embellished  suite  of  apartments,  or  a  temple  of 
a  later  i)cnod,  built  u[>on,  or  adjoining  to,  the  original  structures. 

Were  we,  however,  to  draw  an  inference  of  the  age  of  Khorsabid 
from  its  monuments,  we  confess  a  desire  to  support  our  local  arguments 
by  tho  presence  of  the  fin-tailed  monster  on  its  walls;  which  effigy 
exists  also  at  Koyunjik,  while  absent  from  the  sculptures  obtained  id 
Kimrud,  as  if  out  of  it«  element  there.  Under  its  various  ap|iellations 
of  Dagon,  Odakon,  Derkcto,  Atergatis,  Oannes,  and  Noah,  it  seems 
pretty  generally  utidcrstood  that  the  device  subsequently  worshipped 
in  many  parts  of  the  East,  emanated  in  Babylonia,  whcro  it  heralded 
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tb©  descent  of  the  people  from  the  patriarch  of  the  flood;  and  as  such, 
we  may  presume,  in  the  chambers  of  Khorsabad  and  Koiyunjik,  typi- 
fied the  race  of  their  founder  as  originally  from  the  plains  of  Shiuar. 
Semiramis  is  named  by  some  authors^  as  the  ofii$pring  of  a  mythic 
goddess  of  this  nature,  who  as  a  mermaid  may  have  represented  the 
patriarch's  wife,  as  did  the  merman  our  second  progenitor,  Noah.  At 
all  events  the  symbol,  in  combination  with  these  historical  person- 
ages, has  a  signification  of  some  value  perhaps,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  comparative  antiquity  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  ves- 
tiges, and  in  the  former  place,  may  also  serve  as  a  relative  index  for 
determining  priority  of  construction  in  its  several  edifices.  Colonel 
Hawlinson,  we  are  aware,  has  long  held  the  opinion  that  the  Baby- 
lonian vestiges  in  Southern  Mesopotamia  are  those  of  the  most  early 
structures  of  the  human  race,  derived  partly  from  the  history  of  the 
people  and  partly  confirmed  by  his  own  observations  on  the  spot.' 
We  but  allude  to  the  figure  in  two  of  the  Assyrian  edifices  as  indica- 
tive perhaps  of  their  being  the  first  established  positions  in  the  region, 
as  well  as  confirmative  of  our  own  ideas  that  Khorsabad  was  an  out- 
work of  Nineveh  at  the  dawn  of  Assyrian  existence  as  a  colony.  The 
lofty  tumuli  of  Telthameh,  Nejmok,  Bcibokh,  and  Abbasiyeh,  erected 
at  regular  distances  on  the  Khosr's  course,  and  midway  between  the 
extreme  posts,  speak  of  a  vigilance  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
dams  which  rendered  the  Khosr  a  sufficient  bulwark  against  invasion 
from  the   north-west.     In   the    inscriptions   this   stream    is   written 

Hp:  YI  >-^T^,  which  Colonel  Rawlinson  pronounces  as  "the  river 
ZakapbirdU  ;'  and  the  signs  ^  ]Q  ^-J  J^J^j  JT^|  ^f  bave,  he 
thinks,  reference  to  the  modem  name  Khosr  -rf4>->  found  in  the 
geographical  dictionary  of  Yakut.  It  is  written  indifferently  by  the 
modems  Khozr  ,jy>. ,  and  sometimes  further  cormpted  to  ^.-'^j 
Khuflru.  It  has  been  thought  too  that  Khorsabad  derived  its  name 
from  a  permutation  of  the  letters  in  that  of  the  stream,  but  this  is  not 

'  See  Diodorus  Siculus  especially. 

*  Witliin  the  last  few  months  other  BabjlonUn  ruins  have  been  brought  to 
light  that  were  never  before  known  to  Europeans.  Our  active  Vioe-Consul  at 
Bairah,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  escorted  by  his  Arab  friends,  visited  the  most  prominent 
vi  these,  termed  Abu  Sliehreyn.  His  journals  are  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  to 
the  British  Museum,  and  there  are  not  wanting  people  in  eveiy  way  cokulated  for 
aoeh  enterprise,  who  are  ready  to  explore  the  region  as  soon  as  the  authorities 

lyiMri  settled  the  questioo.     Let  us  hope  the  French  are  not  the  first  in  the  field,  as 

^HiMv^h  and  Khorsabad. 
^.  Z2 
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the  case,  though  the  title  Khorsabad  is  a  corrupted  form  in  itself  btm 

Khurfistabdd,  j^jUL.^  as  given  in  the  'Mdjim-al-Bulddn  of  Y&M. 
This  latter  is  the  name  of  a  village  which  grew  on  the  spot  long  after 
the  Assyrian  period;  but  Ydkut  notices  the  older  min,  under  Uio 
name  of  Sarghiin,  jo>^r^>  which  is  found  too  on  the  tablets  excaratad 
by  M.  Botta,  shewing  that  the  Assyrian  name  attached  to  the  spot 
a  few  centuries  back  only.  It  appears  on  the  Cuneiform  tablets^  m> 
cording  to  Colonel  Rawliuson,  as  ^^  T^<T  Y  </  ^T>  ^'  ^E 
y^y  y  ^^^S^f  "^IT-^^  ^^^]^  "DurSarginar  but  whether 
it  ever  possessed  or  not  a  previous  title,  must,  perhaps,  remain  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  past. 

We  bere  close  the  more  general  description  of  the  locality,  to  enter 
upon  tliat  of  the  capital,  better  seen  on  the  largo  scale  of  Sheet  I. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  Appendix, 
(No.  1),  where  the  interested  reader  will  find  the  names  of  the  yaiiou 
places  noted  in  Sheet  III,  written  in  the  Syriac  form,  with  both  the 
proper  and  corrupt  modes  of  writing  their  Arabic  equivalents.  It  it 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  more  corrupt  orthography  and 
pronunciation  are  most  in  use,  at  the  present  day,  among  the  lower 
classes;  and  the  significations  of  some  of  them  must  be  considered 
doubtful  also,  from  the  difTorencc  of  opinion  expressed  in  the  conntiTi 
as  to  the  true  meaning  of  many  of  the  terms. 


Remarks  on  the  Metropolis  op  Assyria. 

Descriptive  of  the  Capital,  as  sJiown  in  tht  first  sheet  of  the  Jfapi. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  "  the  great  citj," 
the  founder  of  Nineveh  was  not  actuated  by  chance  or  caprice  alone ; 
for  no  little  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
natural  features  of  the  country,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  proposed 
end,  that  of  protection  and  defence  from  the  encroachments  of  his 
fellow-men.  liut  before  entering  into  the  dimensions  and  details  of  the 
metropolis  of  Assyria,  we  call  attention  to  it  only  as  the  principal  citj 
of  tho  district  included  within  the  four  streams  shown  in  Sheet  III, 
and  distinctly  spcciliod  in  pa«^'e  3  of  the  pa|)er  accompanying  it.  M*e 
nco<l  not  look,  indeed,  for  the  extended  walls  ascribed  to  it  by  Cteeiafl^ 
for  it  is  evident  they  never  existed,  except  in  the  imagination  of  the 
writer  ;  and  the  "  exceeding  great  city,  of  three  days*  joamej,** 
enumerated  by  Jonah,  instead  of  being,  as  is  generally  thought,  oorr<H 
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borative  of  Ctesias'  accuracy,  is  simply  conclusire,  we  think,  of  the 
character  of  the  Ninevite  abodes,  separate,  yet  contiguous  to  each 
other  ;  for  the  term  ''journey,"  in  our  opinion,  implies  a  ^ling-out 
from  one  to  the  other,^  for  the  necessary  visitation  demanded  by  the 
mission  of  the  prophet.  More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  when  we 
consider  the  identification  of  the  spot  bearing  the  name  of  Nineveh  at 
the  present  day. 

We  have  here  only  to  remark  that  the  implied  population,  from  the 
metaphorical  expressions  of  Jonah,  could  not  be  maintained  within  the 
circumscribed  limits  before  as. 

But  that  the  worn-down  mural  structures  of  our  map  are  those  of 
the  principal  city  of  the  region  there  is  little  doubt,  and  we  infer  there- 
fore, as  in  other  countries,'  the  capital  derived  its  name  from,  or  vice 
verad  gave  its  name  to,  the  district  where  the  founder  first  determined 
on  fixing  his  abode.  The  phrase  ''  a  great  city*'  might  indeed,  with 
every  propriety,  be  collectively  or  individually  applied  to  either  one 
or  all  of  the  Nineveh  edifices;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  the  people 
of  the  climates  we  are  treating  of,  were,  from  the  earliest  times, 
dwellers  in  tents,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Tigris ;  and  walled  enclosures, 
however  diminutive,  possessed,  in  their  eyes,  a  relative  magnitude 
which  we  cannot  question  in  the  present  day. 

"Is  not  this  Great  Nineveh  I  have  built  T'  may  be  a  pardonable 
exultation  in  the  mouth  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  who  raised  the  first 
edifices  over  the  heads  of  barbarian  men  ;  but,  in  the  present  civiliza- 

'  From  Nineveh  to  Nimrud  in  round  numbers  is  eighteen  miles;  thence  to 
Khorsabad  about  twenty-eight,  and  back  to  Nineveh  by  the  road  fourteen  miles. 

'  Exemplified  in  many  counties  of  England  alone:  Yorkshuv,  Gloucester- 
shire, Nottinghamshire,  and  others,  where  the  '^  shire,**  as  derived  from  the  Saxon 
*'scir,**  simply  means  a  division,  or  separate  territory,  and  the  chief  town 
took  the  name  of  its  original  lord,  or  fir^t  possessor.     We  have  the  same  term 

in  the  Persian  term  "  Shehr,**  ^^,  *'  city,**  applied  to  separate  congregations 
of  men :  and  in  the  similar  Arabic  word  we  can  perhaps  trace  the  extended  mean- 
ing of  ^  renowned,**  or  **  wide-spread,**  a  favourite  title  for  illustrious  cities,  a^ 
well  as  personages,  of  the  olden  time.  We  are  inclined,  indeed,  to  consider  that 
in  the  words  Nineveh  and  Ninus  we  traoe  the  name  of  Nimriid  ;  the  **  m**  and  **  n** 
in  the  middle  of  the  names  being  common  enough  mutations  in  every  language ; 
while  the  terminations  *'  eveh**  and  "  us**  are  referable,  perhaps,  to  Semitic  and 
Greek  forms,  with  which  the  learned  may  assimilate  the  meaning  of  *'  house,**  or 
^  abode.**  Nimrfld  is  supposed  to  be  a  compound  name ;  the  Utter  syllable  in  the 
Hebrew  being  expressive  of  the  title  of  *'  rebel,**  or  ^  mighty,"  in  aeoordanoe 
with  his  character. 

'  The  quoUtion  is  here,  perhaps,  a  little  distorted,  but  is  equally  applicable  to 
Nineveh  as  to  Babylon.  Sacred  and  profane  writers  agree  in  disttnguiahing  it  by 
the  term  "  great,**  and  in  a  poetical  fragment  of  Diodoms  Sieiiliii|  Vivo£  /MyoXv 
is  employed  to  express  its  character  as  a  eity« 
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tion  of  Europe^  such  language  would  be  intolerant  in  prince  or  snbjeoi  j 
for  the  simple  reason  that  man  is  daily  familiarised  with  progrcuMTt 
art,  which  enables  him  to  conceive  and  behold  the  most  stupeDdow 
objects  with  less  admiration  and  astonishment.  The  superficial  obflCP- 
ver  may,  therefore,  derive  no  interest  from  the  dry  topographical  detaili 
of  a  spot  more  insignificant,  in  respect  of  size,  than  a  second-xato 
borough  town  in  Europe ;  still  the  associations  connected  with  its 
foundation — its  subsequent  rise  to  power,  and  reverses  to  degmdation 
— its  monuments  and  records,  but  recently  exhumed — ^must  invest  it 
with  an  importance  that  will  attach  even  to  the  crumbled  walls,  which, 
for  twenty>five  centuries  at  least,  have  concealed  the  materials  which 
fill  up  a  large  gap  in  the  previous  history  of  our  world. 

In  considering  the  map  of  the  capital  of  Nineveh^  we  must  exdnde 
from  our  mental  view  all  human  structures,  and  regard,  at  first,  the 
natural  features  of  the  spot  alone.  Imagine  the  Tigris,  then,  thirty-fire 
centuries  back,  confined  by  the  cliffs  now  seen  at  Bdsh-Tablyeh| 
abutting  further  to  the  north-east,  in  a  valley  of  two-thirds  of  its  pre- 
sent breadth  only,  and  for  this  reason  attaining  a  somewhat  higher 
level  than  it  docs  at  the  present  day,  especially  in  the  floods.  As  the 
dip  of  these  countries  is  all  southerly,  fluid  pressure  will  also,  unless 
diverted  by  local  irregularities,  impinge  on  the  southern  curves  of  the 
land.  This  has  led  to  the  abrasion  of  the  western  cliffs,  and  diverted 
the  Tigris  from  its  original  position,  now  occupied  by  the  village  of 
Armiishiyeh.  In  the  low  season  of  the  stream,  from  September  to 
January,  during  those  remote  ages,  let  us  regard  it  as  occupying  the 
curve  it  does  now,  just  east  of  the  wooded  island,  near  whore  the  road 
leads  up  the  cliffs  to  Tel  Koyf,  past  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Ahmed-ol« 
Kharaza.^  From  this  point,  to  have  flowed  over  the  site  of  the  modem 
village  of  Armushiyeh,  at  the  season  and  time  we  speak  of,  it  must 
have  had  its  eastern  margin  just  in  the  line  now  occupied  by  the  sonth- 
western  wall,  the  alignment  of  which  we  may  presume  was  laid  oat 
along  it ;  and,  indeed,  the  gentle  curve  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
city  will  warrant  this  inference  alone.  As  the  spring  drew  on,  we  can 
readily  conceive  the  rising  water,  bound  in  by  the  abrupt  precipices  of 
the  right  bank,  extend  in*;  its  approaches  more  to  the  east,  np  the 
gentle  incline,  as  far  as  the  margin  of  what  we  term  the  spur,  or  lower 
crops,  emanating  from  the  undulations  north  of  the  city,  nntil  the 
highest  annual  level  had  been  attained,  in  the  season  of  our  May.     At 

*  Vestiges  of  Assyrin.  Sheet  I.  "An  iciniograpluc  sketch  of  the  rvmaiiu  of 
ancient  Nineveh,  with  the  enceinte  of  modem  Mosul/* 

'  A  IVIalioniedan  doctor  of  some  reputation  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  wo 
could  not  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  his  claims  for  veneration. 
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this  time  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  steep  cliffs  oorth-west  of  the 
tomb  of  the  modern  Mahometan  Sheikh  Kharaza,  begirt  to  some 
height  by  the  swollen  and  rapid  Tigris,  which  passing  onwards,  swept 
more  gently  into  the  inclined  and  shallow  recess  to  the  south-east, 
occupying  the  embayment  as  far  as  the  mill  of  Armushiyeh,  and 
beyond  that  place  submerging,  in  its  spring  career,  the  then  winter 
delta  of  the  Kh6sr-6(i,  with  the  low  grounds  now  marked  ^' swamp*'  in 
the  map ;  covering  at  the  same  time  the  ground  plots  of  Koiyunjik  and 
Nebbi  Y6nus,  then  not  raised,  and  filling  the  valley  and  ravine  (No. 
29),  until  checked  by  the  rising  grounds  bounding  them  on  the  south, 
which  its  waters  then  embraced,  in  their  descent  onwards  towards 
Yaremjeh.  The  hard  sandstone  cliffs  north  of  Khardza,  as  well  as  the 
softer  sedimentary  deposits  forming  the  old  river  margin  lower  down, 
bear  evidence  of  this  water  attrition,  in  an  unmistakeable  extent. 

Keeping  in  view  this  spring  aspect  of  the  Tigris  in  the  early  ages, 
when  considering  the  natural  form  of  the  land  at  the  period,  let  us 
quit  the  margin  of  the  great  river,  and  range  eastward  along  the  banks 
of  the  Kh6sr-su.  As  we  progress  across  the  spur  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  land,  on  either  hand  of  the  rivulet's  course,  has  a  gentle  rise, 
until  we  stand  on  the  position  occupied  by  the  east  wall  of  the  capital, 
on  the  crest  of  the  spur,^  and  that  the  country  declines  to  an  extended 
hollow  plain,  before  rising  again  into  other  lofty  and  more  distant 
undulations  beyond.  From  this  point  the  general  direction  of  the 
Kh68r-s(i,  to  the  gorge  west  of  the  ruined  position  of  Hashemiyeh,  is 
nearly  north  ;  keeping,  however,  a  rather  windiog  course  through  the 
hollow  plain,  terminating  at  the  declivity  of  the  crest,  until  it  meets, 
and  is  diverted  wei>tward  by,  somewhat  more  elevated  slopes,  abutting 
eastwards  from  the  position  No.  11,  where,  if  we  take  up  a  new  posi- 
tion, we  perceive  that  the  Kh6sr-s(i,  by  channelling  the  land  at  our 
feet,  can  be  led  southwards  along  the  east  face  of  the  spur  into  the 
vale  and  ravine  delineated  at  No.  29.  Turning  northwards  again,  we 
skirt  the  crest  of  the  spur  to  its  junction  with  the  low  range  from 
which  it  is  thrown  off,  and  with  which  a  few  cropping  mounds  alone 
connect  it,  separating,  at  the  same  time,'  the  recess  or  bay  on  the  west 
side  from  the  hollow  plain  and  bed  of  the  Kh6sr-su  on  the  east ;  while 
the  original  low  range  itself  sweeps  here  to  the  east,  as  far  as,  and 
beyond,  the  gorge  west  of  Hashemiyeh,  where  there  are  numerous 
ravines,'  so  deeply  furrowed  by  the  action  of  winter  torrents,  that  the 
designer  of  the  city  could  not  fiftil  to  foresee  and  provide  for  the  aoces- 

'  No.  27  of  the  map. 

'  No.  23  of  map  of  Nineveh. 

'  Na  26  of  map  of  Ninereh.  j 
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sions  to  the  waters  of  the  Khosr  itself^  which  must,  aa  in  the  piwent 
day^  have  been  at  tiroes  wholly  impassable ;  and,  indeed,  if  liappening 
conjointly  with  the  season  of  flood  in  the  •Tigris — when  we  are  eon- 
teniplating  our  mental  survey — the  platform  of  Nineyeh,  for  the  mott 
part,  must  have  presented  an  unwholesome  swamp.  The  words  of 
Nahum,^  "but  Nineveh  is  of  old  like  a  pool  of  water,"  in  reality 
would  seem  to  convey  the  primitive  aspect  of  the  site,  at  a  oertain 
season  of  the  year. 

To  enter  into  detail  as  to  the  motives'  for  the  selection  would  be, 
perhaps,  a  profitless  task,  but  as  we  proceed  we  shall  see  the  skill  of 
the  designer  enabled  him  to  convert  the  morass  into  a  habitable  posi- 
tion, strong  enough  in  those  days  to  defy  the  power  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  to  become  the  "  treasure  house"  of  the  surrounding  nation^ 
which  its  people  ha<l  despoiled. 

We  will  now  view  the  locality  under  the  autumnal  garb  we  oonsider 
it  to  have  worn  at  the  period  we  «ire  discussing,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Tigris  had  receded,  and  occupied,  in  respect  to  space  only,  the  number  of 
yards,  as  in  breadth  its  bed  does  at  the  preseut  day;  but,  in  regard  to 
position,  the  course  we  have  pointed  out  two  pages  b^k.  At  this  seft* 
son,  the  stream  of  the  Kh6sr,  represented  by  an  ancle-deep  rill,  slowly 
wound  its  way  among  numerous  islands  and  shingle  flats  in  its  bed  ; 
and  the  spur  of  cropping  undulations,  which  under  the  spring  aspeet 
resembled  an  almost  isolated  peninsula,  was  now  edged  by  a  broad 
expanse  of  pebble  and  alluvium,  deposits  of  the  retiring  floods.  This 
is  the  period  for  operations,  and  the  Assyrians,  let  us  suppose^  are 
gathered  to  the  task.  The  cut^  along  the  east  face  of  the  spur,  to  the 
south,  is  rapidly  completetl,  and  a  corresponding  one,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Khosr,  to  the  north,  is  stretching  its  channel  to  the  veigo 
of  the  range,  where  the  spur  is  thrown  off,  to  meet  a  caual^  cat  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Khdsr,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  ^rge  near  the 
position  of  Hasheniiyeh.  This  cut  is  the  city  moat  (12),  or  inner 
ditch  to  the  capital,  and,  where  meeting  the  canal,  is  on  a  perceptible 
higher  level  than  the  southern  portions.  To  continue  this  ditch  the 
spur  is  separated  from  the  range  it  was  attached  to  by  a  cut  of  nine 

*  Nahum,  ii.  8.  , 

^  It  will  HiiiHcc,  perhaps,  to  point  out  the  Kh($sr  channel  as  the  wotkest  booa* 
dury  of  the  diHtrict  under  rt^view.  The  bulk  of  the  population  was  here  neeesHUty 
to  itH  defences ;  and  in  the  angles  formed  by  the  Klidsr^s  junction  with  tlie  Tigris^ 
the  most  convenient  site  was  found  for  the  capital,  whether  for  trading  purpoaeti 
or  for  protection  and  defence.  See  also  ^*  Topography  of  Nimrud,**  where  the 
subject  is  further  considered. 

'  No.  1*2,  map  of  Ninoveh. 

■*  No.  24,  map  of  Nineveh, 
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feet  deep,^  crossing  it  in  a  directiou  of  south-west,  from  just  above  the 
junction  of  the  cunal,  to  the  east  (No.  28)  margin  of  the  Tigris  ;  its 
continuation,  south  of  the  Khosr  bed,  stretching  at  the  same  time 
with  an  easy  decline,  to  the  ravine  at  No.  29,  which  connected  it  in 
this  part  with  the  Tigris  also. 

While  these  excavations  were  proceeding,  the  walls  of  the  capital, 
we  may  presume,  were  being  fashioned  of  sun-dried  bricks  out  of  the 
earth  extracted  from  the  trenches,  and  of  blocks  of  stone,  which,  we 
believe,  on  further  examination,  will  be  found  forming  their  basement 
throughout  the  alignments  of  the  city ;  for  in  most  parts  where  the 
wall  has  been  dug  into,  neatly  hown  blocks  of  limestone  have  been 
extracted,  and  indeed,  may  be  passed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  around. 
Their  regular  cut  surfaces  lead  us  to  conclude,  however,  that  if  the 
Babylonians,  under  Nimrud,  first  founde<l  the  city,  the  walls  must 
have  been  fashioned  by  the  expert  masons  of  some  other  land,  where 
lapidary  science  and  the  tools  necessary  to  it  had  already  attained  to 
a  respectable  standard  which  could  not  have  been  acquired  by  the  foun- 
ders themselves,  whatever  may  have  been  their  skill  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ordinary  bricks,  which  they  had  doubtless  some  experience  of, 
from  Babel  tuition,  under  the  discipline  of  a  Nimrod,  in  the  plains  of 
Shinar.  At  all  events  the  perfect  form  of  these  cubes  of  masonry,  com- 
bined with  their  singular  position — if  they  do  really  exist  throughout 
the  foundations  of  what  has  been  consi<lered  by  some  as  the  arche- 
type of  citie^i — would  point  to  an  architectural  era  long  antecedent, 
perhaps,  to  the  foundation  of  Nineveh.*  We  believe  the  question  has 
been  already  settled  by  the  learned  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  Egypt. 
The  subject  is  still,  however,  curious  and  interesting,  considering  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch  (himself  an  Egyptian)  in  the  pages  of 
Genesis  accords  to  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  the  geniuses  of  design 
and  execution  in  the  establishment  of  permanent  abodes.  This  is, 
however,  a  digresjsion  from  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  excavation  (No.  12)  is  prepared,  we  infer,  for  the  reception  of 
the  Kh6sr  and  the  protection  of  the  city.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  com- 
plete, let  us  imagine  a  dam  (No.  27)  of  massive  stones  being  carried 
across  the  bed  of  the  Khosr  so  as  connect  the  ridge  of  the  spur  sepa- 

*  No.  23,  map  of  Nineveh. 

^  Xenophon,  in  tlie  famous  Retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  notices  a  plinth  of 
polished  stone,  forming  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  of  tlie  Median  city  which  is 
identical  with  that  before  us.  He  adds,  however,  it  was  full  of  sbelLs,  and  this 
statement  can  be  verified  by  the  curious  in  the  present  day.  The  conglomerate 
is  a  predominant  feature  in  the  excavated  ditches,  and  an  artificial  concrete  in 
many  places  forming  a  facing  to  the  scarped  sides  to  prevent  water  atirititiony 
is  traceable  also  in  many  parts. 
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rated  naturally  by  its  current.  The  Khdsr— or  at  leMt  a  put  of 
it — thus  turned  into  the  new  channel^  joins  the  Tigris  by  the  FBTineat 
No.  29 ;  the  remainder,  by  partially  damming  the  stream  forUier  to 
the  north j  filling  the  canal  extending  from  its  right  hank  to  No.  S4^ 
and  there  bifurcating,  one  branch  occupying  the  cut  separating  the 
spur  from  the  range  (Nos.  12  and  23),  the  other  coursing  down  the 
decline  to  the  south  to  join  the  pent-up  hasin  in  its  bed  at  the  dan, 
where,  unsupported,  during  the  freshes  of  spring  and  in  heavy 
rains,  there  must  have  been  a  pressure  threatening  considerable  < 
to  the  growing  city.  This  was,  however,  provided  for,  and  the  risk 
much  lessened,  by  erecting  other  substantial  dams^  (27,  27,  27)  in 
advance  of  the  main  one  ;  and  a  semilunar  fosse,  with  a  slaioe  gato^* 
of  slightly  irregular  form,  named  in  the  map;  the  central  ditch  (No. 
]  3)  would  seem  to  have  been  subsequently  added  for  farther  seearitj 
against  floods.  It  has  a  deeper  channel  at  its  head  than  the  city  moat 
(No.  12),  but  where  it  was  conducted  into  that  aqueduct  below  No. 
11,  the  former  becomes  increased  both  in  depth  and  extent. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  these  outlets  were  deemed  at  times 
either  insufficient  in  magnitude  for  the  purpose,  or  that  danger  from 
without  required  a  stronger  bulwark  to  guard  against  the  surprise  of 
an  active  enemy,  by  the  formation  of  the  great  eastern  ditch  and  ram- 
part. No.  14  of  the  map.  This  in  itself,  for  the  age  we  speak  of,  ii 
a  work  of  great  magnitude,  considering  it  is  cut  for  ap wards  of 
two  miles  with  a  breadth  of  two  hundred  feet'  through  a  pecoliailj 
hard  and  compact  siliceous  conglomerate,  perhaps  the  very  worst  of 
all  soils  to  excavate  and  remove,  for  neither  the  pick,  the  chisel, 
nor  the  spade,  can  be  used  with  advantage  in  it.  This  ditch  oconpies 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  flat  or  hollow  at  the  base  of  the  spar, 
the  rampart  thrown  up  on  its  cast  side  acting  as  a  great  hairier 
to  the  Khosr  s  further  progress  eastward,  and  at  the  same  time  bj 

1  Remain?  still  exist 

^  See  dam  in  fosse  just  below  tlio  Ayn-al-Dcmlamtfjeh.  The  other  oollsli 
appear  also  to  have  had  dams  and  sluices  for  arresting  tlio  rapidity  of  the  cumat 
ill  itin  descent  into  the  ravino  at  No.  29;  the  places  they  occupied  are  shown  in  Um 
map.  At  No.  23,  where  the  spur  has  been  separated  from  tlie  range,  for  the 
reception  of  a  part  of  the  Khosr  waters  brought  hy  the  canal  to  No.  S4,  Um 
obstructions  are  placed'  teeth  wise  from  cither  side  of  the  bank  to  check  tho  veloeitT 
of  the  torrent  in  its  passage  over  the  spur,  before  descending  into  the  low  nsHS 
beyond  the  cliffs. 

3  The  east  bank  is  the  great  rampart  facing;  the  plain  beyond.  It  Tariet  in 
height  from  sixty  to  ciglity  fiH^t  above  tlie  level  of  the  bottom  of  Uie  diteh  al  the 
prc'sent  day,  though  roads  have  led  over  it  for  many  centuries  back.  It  ■ 
formed  from  the  excavated  soil  oftho  channel  at  it«  base. 
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a  sweep  at  its  north  oxtromity  CDclosing  the  ravines  at  No.  2A  so 
as  to  accumulate  their  supplies  as  well  as  carry  off  all  redundancy  in 
extraordinary  floods  of  the  Kh6sr.  Thus  the  defence  of  the  city  on 
the  land  or  Median  side  was  amply  provided  for  hy  shutting  the 
great  dam,  which,  we  may  infer  hy  the  remaiu^,  existed  at  No.  29,  so 
as  to  close  the  space  hctwecn  the  south  wall  of  the  city  and  the  ter- 
tiary ridges  rising  immediately  southward  of  it.  In  this  way,  not 
only  the  three  excavated  channels  forming  the  defences  south-east  of 
the  Kh6sr's  bed  would  be  filled,  but,  if  necessary,  the  large  open  space 
including  the  bed  of  the  Kh6sr  to  the  north  of  the  dams  (27,  27,  27) 
might  be  converted  into  a  lake  extending  from  the  cast  wall  of  the 
city  to  the  great  rampart  beyond  the  outer  ditch,  by  simply  preventing 
the  further  discharge  of  the  Kh6sr  s  water  through  the  canal  No.  24 
into  the  Tigris  at  No.  28  of  the  map.  The  pressure,  indeed,  on  the 
dams  (28  and  29)  at  the  margin  of  the  Tigris  was  doubtless  very 
great  under  such  circumstances,  but,  we  may  presume,  it  could  be 
relieved  by  sluices  at  any  time;  and  the  cross  dykes,  acting  like  lock 
gates  in  the  canals  themselves,  would  prevent  the  whole  force  weigh- 
ing on  these  positions  alone.  Appearances  too  in  the  present  road  to 
Khorsabad,  crossing  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the  city  from  immedi- 
ately north  of  the  great  mound  of  Koiyunjik,  convince  us  that  the 
eastern  ditches  and  canal  of  the  Khosr  had  here  an  outlet  to  the  Tigris 
also,  though  at  present,  by  the  crumbled  wall  near  No.  24  having  filled 
up  the  bed,  we  do  not  observe  the  actual  point  of  connection.  Imme- 
diately within  the  wall,  however,  and  around  the  mound  of  Koiyunjik, 
the  bed  is  well  marked  that  must  have  isolated  the  palace  of  Sen- 
nacherib from  the  adjacent  quarters  of  the  town.  This  branch,  sepa- 
rating into  two  arms  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Koiyunjik  mound, 
fell  into  the  Tigris  to  the  west,  and  into  the  delta  of  the  Khdsr, 
then,  as  we  have  often  repeated,  near  the  mill  of  Armushiyeh.  The 
water  defences,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  more  perfect;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  must  have  been  considerably  enhanced  by 
their  variety  and  disposition. 

Having,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  described  the  locality  and  the 
system  adopted  by  the  Assyrians  for  turning  the  natural  streams  into 
artificial  defences,  let  us  consider  the  enceinte  of  Nineveh  itself.  The 
principal  wall  is  evidently  that  on  the  east  side ;  it  is  raised  on  the 
crest  of  the  spur  of  rock  selected  for  the  site  of  the  town,  and  fonns  a 
slight  cur>'e,  in  the  natoial  direction  of  the  rock,  with  its  convexity 
to  the  north-east-by-east  That  the  wall  was  originally  continuous, 
the  remains  of  the  great  dam  in  its  line,  as  well  as  the  water-channels 
to  the  south-east,  leave  no  oanae  to  doubt.     It  is  now,  however,  rup- 
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tured,  and  the  Kh6dr  again  flow^s  in  its  ancient  bed.  From  the  Khte 
the  portion  of  the  wall  northwards  is  the  highest  and  most  conaidttr- 
able  in  respect  to  dimensions,  averaging,  in  its  present  cmmbled  ststa^ 
forty-six  feet  above  the  actual  soil,  which,  as  the  crest  of  the  spur,  is 
of  course  more  elevated  than  the  surrounding  land.  A  slope,  partlj 
legitimate,  partly  debris  of  wall,  forms  a  glacis  of  one  handled  and 
thirty  feet  horizontal  width  on  to  the  city  moat  in  this  part^  which 
latter  is  ten  feet  in  depth ;  and  at  No.  25,  whore  there  appears  from 
the  existing  ruins  to  have  been  an  outwork,  the  water  admitted  to  it 
would  seem  to  have  passed  beneath  a  bridge  to  its  connection,  as  well 
as  to  have  been  carried  around  the  east  side  of  the  outwork  itseUl 
This  portion  of  the  wall  is  6,800  feet  in  length,  while  that  south  of  the 
Khosr,  varying  little  from  it  in  height  and  breadth,  is  9,200  f eet  loBg^ 
having,  at  4000  feet,  where  the  main  road  to  Baghdad  now  passss 
through,  two  tumuli^  more  elevated  than  the  adjoining  parts,  froBi 
which  much  fine  masonry,  bearing  Cuneiform  legends,  has  been  ex- 
tracted. At  7,850  feet  from  the  Khosr  is  another  elevation,  whidi 
probably  contained  also  a  loftier  edifice,  that  would  seem,  from  the 
dam  in  the  bed  of  the  moat,  to  have  acted  as  a  keep  to  the  work,  M 
did  the  buildings  enclosed  by  the  tumuli  to  similar  dams  lying  just  east- 
ward of  them  in  the  moat,  as  well  as  in  the  beds  of  the  central  and 
eastern  ditches  beyond;  for  a  covered  way  to  all  appearance  led  from 
the  walls  to  the  open  platform  or  semilune  adjoining,  on  which,  in 
time  of  invasion,  could  be  assembled  a  large  force  for  the  protection  of 
the  dykes,  the  only  vulnerable  points  ex|>06ed  to  an  enemy.  The 
outwork  at  No.  25  from  its  position  would  also  imply  its  formation  for 
a  similar  object  connected  with  the  dams  in  the  canal  and  moat  to  the 
north  of  the  city. 

The  north  wall  of  Nineveh  lies  across  the  neck  of  the  spur  crop- 
ping from  the  undulations  to  the  north,  and  extends  from  the  north- 
ea'^t  angle  of  the  city  to  the  Tigris,  in  a  direction  perfectly  straight,  of 
S.  55"^  W.  from  the  true  meridian.  Its  length  is  7000  feet  exactly;  of 
which  2,333  feet  is  carried  over  the  rising  ground,  the  remainder 
falling  with  an  easy  decline  to  the  margin  of  the  Tigris,  here,  at  the 
present  time,  so  far  as  wo  can  judge,  in  the  same  position  as  it  held 
when  the  city  was  marked  out.  At  the  same  distance  of  2,333  ieet, 
being  precisely  half  way  between  the  elevated  structure  on  the  ridge 
and  the  north-west  angle  of  the  city  on  the  Tigris,  is  the  position  of  a 
gateway  with  a  road,  at  present,  as  perhaps  in  olden  times,  leading  to 
the  pass  ascending  the  great  mound  of  Koiyunjik.     On  the  east  of  this 

*  ^>o,  11  of  the  map.  J 
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gateway  which,  to  distinpiish  it  in  the  map,  is  named  ''the  porch  of 
Balls,**  is  an  elevated  circular  mound  coYering  some  splendid  specimens 
of  colossal  sculpture,  homotaurs,  and  other  sacred  figures,  that  in  their 
singular  position,  quite  hid  from  view  until  frowning  above  you,  occa- 
sion sensations  which  to  transcribe  would  be  at  variance  with  topo- 
graphical detail.  From  this  point  another  2,333  feet  concludes  the 
northern  wall,  here  broken  and  much  worn  down  by  its  contiguity  to 
the  river.  Masses  of  stone  embedded  in  the  soil  beyond  the  angle  of 
the  city,  point  to  the  dam  (No.  28)  that  retained  the  water  in  the 
raoat  to  the  north.  This  wall,  seen  in  section,  has  an  uneven  summit 
from  being  raised  over  the  inequalities  of  the  natural  rock  we  have 
pointed  out  near  No.  23,  which  numeral  shows  the  position  of  the 
toothlike  obstructions  in  the  cut,  for  breaking  the  velocity  of  the 
current  of  the  canal  in  its  descent  into  the  lower  ground. 

We  now  come  to  the  west  face  of  the  city,  which,  according  to  our 
Tiew,  was  originally  washed  by  the  Tigris.'  From  the  north-west 
corner  to  a  culminating  point  of  the  wall  on  the  bod  of  the  stream, 
north  of  the  Koiyunjik  mound,  is  3,500  feet;  its  alignment  for  this 
extent  being  at  an  accurate  right  angle  from  the  north  wall  we  have 
J08tdescril)ed.  This  portion  is  broken  by  several  gaps,  worn  through  by 
the  footsteps  of  men  and  animals  during  centuries  of  progress,  and  its 
dimensions  compared  with  the  eastern  wall  are  inferior  and  low.  The 
area  comprised  within  the  angle  of  the  walls  and  the  embayment 
formed  by  the  rising  grounds  of  the  spur,  we  have  characterized  before 
as  originally  a  swamp;  but  after  the  erection  of  these  ramparts  as  a 
defence  against  the  river,  it  appears  to  have  been  appropriated  as  the 
quarter  for  the  more  stable  buildings,  pi^rha[>s  those  of  the  notables 
of  the  city,  judging  from  the  debris  of  edifices,  and  other  signs  within. 
The  former  forms  only  the  northern  of  the  three  ])ortions  which  com- 
prise the  western  wall  of  Nineveh;  for  the  great  mounts  of  Koiyunjik 
and  Nebbi  Y^inus,  covering  the  palaces  and  temples  of  its  kings, 
occupy  considerable  spaces  in  the  structure.  The  central  portion  is 
that  extending  south  of  the  Kh6sr  to  the  mound  of  Xebbi  Y(inas  in  a 
line  of  S.  40^  E.  for  2,700  feet;  and  the  southern  or  third,  forms  a  slight 
curve,  then  evidently  along  a  sweep  of  the  river,  to  the  south-west 

'  In  the  imcriptions  tliis  portion  of  the  stream  seems  as  if  represented  by 
Tt  fif  ^T  ^"^  ^T  *"^T^'  ^®'®"®*  Rawlinaon,  however,  cannot  yet 
deeidc  on  the  subject ;  but  gives  aa  more  general  terms  for  the  Tigris,  the  Cunei- 
form eqaivmlenU  TI  |^  J^  ►£  .^  ^-^  '^^  Tf  I**T  ^^  ^^ 
the  Hstikkar  and  Hatiggar  of  English  orthography,  the  Tiypt^  of  the  Greeks^  and 
tlie  Tigris  of  oar  own  geography. 
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angle  of  the  city.  This  latter  wall  is  4000  feet  long  but  of  i 
more  irregular  construction,  being  low  and  broken  by  gaps,  as  the  iwt 
are,  converging  at  the  same  time  towards  the  great  eastern  waD^ 
which  is  separated  only  from  its  southern  extremity  by  a  tnuunrenB 
wall  of  3000  feet,  meeting  it  in  a  direction  of  S.  6^  E. 

In  more  general  language  the  enceinte  of  Nineveh  may  be  laid  to 
form  an  irregular  triangle,^  having  its  apex  abruptly  cut  off  to  the 
south.  The  sides  of  this  figure  have  a  length  respectively  in  tiM 
order  described  as  follows, 

ft. 

The  East  Wall 16,000 

The  North  Wall      .         ,         .         .         .  7,000 

The  West  Wall,  including  space  occupied 
by  the  great  mounds  of  Koiyunjik  and 

Nebbi  Yunus 13,600 

The  South  Wall 3,000 

Making  a  total  circuit  of    .     39,600 

or  13,200  yards,  equal  to  seven  miles  four  furlongs  of  English  rtatate 
measure;  just  one-eijhtli  of  the  dimensions  assigned  to  the  eitj  by 
Diodorus  Siculus.' 

The  contained  area  of  the  quadrangle  of  Nineveh  from  the  above 
measurements  is  8,712,000  square  yards  or  1,800  English  acrei  of 
land;  and  if  to  an  inhabitant  of  a  city  be  allotted  fifty  square  yarde  in 
the  computation  of  a  census,  the  capital  Nineveh  would  have  aoeom- 
modatcd  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  aonls 
only.' 

But  of  the  existing  remains  of  Nineveh,  the  most  remarkaUe  iad 
interesting  are  undoubtedly  the  great  mounds,  bearing  at  the  present 
time,  the  appellations  of  Koiyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yuniis.  These^  as 
monuments  of  man's  labour  and  decay,  have  towered  above  the  plains 
of  Assyria,  perhaps  in  their  present  form,  for  twenty-five  centuries  of 

'  With  more  propriety  it  should  be  termed  a  trapezium. 

*  Tlie  fragments  of  CteBJas  which  Diodorus  quotes  would  seem  to  be  loose  In 
every  respect. 

3  About  a  fourth  only  of  the  nunib<>r  computed  by  those  wlio  have  eonaidered 
tlie  metaphorical  enumeration  followed  by  Jonah.  Sec  Gognet,  Originot  des  Lois, 
&c.,  tome  3,  quoted  by  (jibbon.  We  must,  however,  compare  the  proph«i*a 
implied  census  of  the  iuliabitants  with  liis  Itinerary,  and  identify  accordingly  Um 
whole  diHtrict  included  within  the  four  streams,  spi>cified  in  pago  3  of  the  paper 
accompanying  the  general  map,  ns  comprehended  in  the  prophet's  dengnstkw  of 
Nineveh. 
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time.^  Thoir  positions  with  respect  to  each  other  and  to  the  north- 
west and  south-west  angles  of  the  city  will  be  observe<l  to  have  been 
desiipied,  for  their  centres  on  the  alignment  of  the  western  wall  are 
equidistant  from  one  another  and  from  the  named  points  also,  being^ 
in  fact,  placed  at  each  intermediate  third  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
hce  of  the  capital  then  bordering  on  the  Tigris.  Koiyunjik*  is  the 
most  considerable  in  extent  of  the  two,  and  may  be  appropriately 
named  the  Acropolis  of  Nineveh,  for  the  eminence  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  waters  of  the  Kh68r  (led  through  the  city  into  its  old 
bed  near  the  mill  from  the  moat  and  canal  at  No.  24)  must  have  been 
isolated  from  the  surrounding  edifices,  while  washed  at  the  same  time 
by  the  protecting  current  of  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  where  the  walls 
had  openings  to  admit  of  the  debouchure  of  the  north-cnstern  stream. 

The  beds  of  these  are  well  marked  at  the  foot  of  Koiyunjik,  and 
the  purposes  they  fulfilled  are  as  easily  recognized  on  examination.' 
The  shape  of  Koiyunjik  is  that  of  an  irregular  oval,  somewhat  elongated 
at  its  north-eastern  extremity  ;  which,  however,  occupies  the  more 
elevated  portion  of  the  plain  the  eminence  stands  upon,  though  in  itself 
inferior  in  height  to  the  nouth-westem  extremity.  This  latter  rises 
ninety-six  feet  al>ove  the  Khcsr,  near  its  junction  with  the  Tigris.  Its 
aides,  on  the  cast  and  north  particularly,  arc  deeply  furrowed  by  the 
rains  of  succeeding  winters,  fonuing  broken  ravine^?,  at  uncertain  inter- 

1  Subsequent  to  the  niin  of  the  city,  Koiyunjik  would  appear  to  have  been  used 
occasionally  an  a  dcfvnsive  |M>6ition  in  mapy  of  the  wars  which  have  wa<;od  between 
the  Orientals  and  tlwir  western  neighbours.  Xenoplion  notices  a  castle  on  the 
lite,  as  also  Tacitus,  (Annal.  xii.,  13).  In  the  thirteenth  century  too,  Abulfaraj 
and  fiar-hebneus,  the  foruH'r  in  Ilittt.  Dynast,  p.  404,  the  btt«:r  in  his  Chronicles, 
p.  464,  mention  a  ^*  castoUum  "  thore. 

-  This  term   is  the  Turkish  name  at  present  given  to  the  great  mound,  and  is 

indifferently  written  either  as  j^-j  X  or  i^^v  aJ  ^  according  to  tlie  ortho- 
graphy  of  Mr.  Rassam,  which,  however,  may  be  doubted.  As  a  favorite  resort  of 
the  shepherds  and  their  flocks,  Ir^'v  J  "  lambs  *•  may  be  deemed  more  strictly 
the  derivative  of  the  modem  name,  especially  as  the  mound  is  known  by  tlie  appel- 
lation of  Armijshfyeh  to  the  Arabs.     The  term   ^J^  «^  ^   is  of  doubtful  signifi- 

cation,  but  the  root  ^^  Itas  a  latitude  of  interpretation,  and  may  be  applied  to 

**  variegated  flocks  **  or  ''  creat  embaojcrocnts.^  These  modem  names,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  carr}*,  however,  no  weight  with  them  for  the  identiftcation  of  the  more 
ancient  names. 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Khtfsr  wms  shut  ont  from  its  original 
channel  further  to  the  east  on  the  building  of  the  dty.  The  lower  portion  adjoin- 
ing the  Tigris  in  iU  shape,  offered  however,  we  preranie,  a  eoovenicnt  ditch  for 
the  separation  of  Koiyunjik  on  the  east,  and  benee  the  canal  led  to  it  from  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  city  enchMttre. 
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valSj  in  the  steep  declivities  which  conduct,  over  debris  of  the 
structures,  from  its  summit  to  the  adjoining  plain.  The  Barboe,  in 
general  flat,  now  exposes  numerous  mounds  of  loose  earth,  thrown  ip 
above  its  south-west  extreme,  and  is  dotted  also  with  them  in  ( 
parts.  We  ascend  the  pile,  and  find  these  hillocks  being  daily  i 
to,  by  the  excavated  soil  from  deep  trenches,  which  jawn  in  eveiy  di- 
rection beneath  and  around.  A  closer  inspection  shewB  man  is  tlM 
labourer;  and,  busy  in  his  vocation,  we  see  him  in  the  boweb  of  tb9 
mound,  running  to  and  fro  with  the  pick,  the  shovel,  and  the  baakeli 
endeavouring  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  long-lost  labour,  and  eren  tiM 
lost  history  of  his  fellow-man ;  for  among  the  operations  we  disoern  an 
eminent  palseofrrapher,'  regardless  of  mud  below  and  rain  aboTe  him, 
transcribing  from  the  lapidary  tablets  which  face  the  chambers  and 
galleries  excavated  by  the  indefatigable  Layard.  Koiyunjik  haSi  in 
fact,  through  the  exertions  of  the  latter,  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
repositories  of  Assyrian  art,  and  its  records,  it  is  hoped,  through  ths 
perseverance  and  skill  of  the  former,  will  develope  to  us  the  economy  of 
a  people  who  were  illustrious  and  great  as  a  nation,  at  a  period  jnt 
within  the  horizon  of  our  mental  capacity  of  time.  The  palaces,  ten- 
pies,  and  sculjtturcd  galleries  of  the  Ninevito  kings,  buried  beneath 
tlicir  own  ruins,  and  those  of  the  superstructures  of  many  sacoeediqg 
dynasties  in  Koiyunjik  alone,  cover  in  extent  of  surface  abont  OBS 
hundred  acres  of  ground,  of  which  a  small  portion  only  has  been 
thoroughly  examined.* 

Nebbi  Yunus,  the  other  artificial  tumulus  within  the  eneeinte  of 
Nineveh,  covers  an  area  of  about  forty  acres.  It  is  of  an  irr^nlar 
shape,  but  more  precipitous  and  abrupt  than  Koiyunjik,  especially  on  its 
wcotern  face,  which  originally  joined  the  wall  of  the  city,  thoogh  i 


^  Coioiiel  RawlinBon  was  daily  thus  employed  in  a  most  inclement  sesson: 
book  in  hand,  KonietinieH  neuted  in  a  swamp,  sometimes  protected  only  1^  SB 
umbrella  from  the  torrents  coursing  down  from  above,  he  |>er8eyercd  and  imcooodsd 
in  obtaining  copies  of  all  tho  legible  tablets  uncovertnl  withiu  the  mouidi  both  of 
Nineveh  and  Nimrud.  It  was  ludicrous  and  intercbtin^  indeed,  to  witooM  (ht 
shifts  he  was  occasionnlly  put  to  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  light  upon  a  defaced  sad 
uncertain  character  of  the  inscriptions.  His  activity  of  mind  and  body  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  favourite  study  in  eviTv  situation,  is  certainly  deserving  of  tiht 
success  which  the  public  and  his  numerous  fri^-nds  most  cordially  with  him, 

'^  We  insert  for  the  benefit  of  the  curious  that  Koiyunjik  contains  mbool 
14,500,000  tons  of  earth,  and  its  neighbour,  Nebbi  Yunus,  a,r>00,000.  On  the 
flupposition,  thert>fore,  of  1000  men  boing  able  to  excavate  and  rtnuore  120^000 
tons  of  earth  annually,  these  artificial  eminences  would  require  respcetively  mbovt 
120  years  and  r>4  years  for  their  completion  bv  this  number  of  people.  In  their 
construction,  women  as  well  as  men  were  employetl  by  the  despots  of  the  dl^ 
This  we  leant  from  the  inscriptions  deciphered  by  Colonel  Rawlinaon. 
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4:  leparatcd  from  it  by  roads  on  tho  north  and  south.     A  deep  ravine 

j^  diTides  the  surface,  which  is  generally  flat,  into  two  portions ;  the  east 

Q  mie  being  used  as  a  cemetery,  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  occupying 

^  ilie  summit  of  the  western  and  larger  portion  ;  on  the  north  edge  of 

^    which  is  a  conspicuous  white  building,  traditionally  covering  the  last 

,,  XMting-placo  of  the  prophet  Jonah.^     The  site,  therefore,  in  Ma  home- 

y   dan  eyo3,  is  a  sacred  one,  and  hence  the  erection  of  the  village  adjoin- 

.    ing,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Kurds,  who  are  muleteers  and  cultivators  of 

the  flats  around.     As  a  necropolis  it  is  also  a  favourite  spot,  from  its 

propinquity  to  the  shrine ;  and  the  base  of  the  mound  is  therefore 

thickly  studtled  over  with  the  last  emblems  accorded  to  humanity — 

the  head  and  foot-stone  that  connect  him  with  his  mother  earth.    This 

it  is  that  renders  excavation  of  the  tumulus  so  difficult ;  but  no  one 

who  passes  can  doubt  but  it  conceals,  like  its  neighbour  Koiyunjik,  a 

stately  edifice  of  an  Assyrian  age,'  and  likely,  from  tho  sanctity 

attached  to  it  at  the  present  day,  to  have  been  a  much-revered  spot,^ 

even  in  the  early  times  we  are  considering ;  for,  singularly  enough, 

the  later  sects — even  prejudiced  Mahomedans — are  not  exempt  from  a 

eertain  credulity  and  veneration  always  attaching  to  mysterious  jicr- 

•onages,  and  to  spot^^  tra<litionally  invested  with  interest,  as  the  then- 

tres  of  their  pilgrimage  and  operations. 

)  The  Christians  deny  that  Jonah  died  in  Nineveh,  but  aclcnowlcdgo  that  a 
Chriatian  church  occupied  tlie  place  of  the  present  Mahomedan  mosque  and  tomh, 
said  to  have  been  built  over  tlie  former  ou  tlie  Maliomedan  occupation.  See  Rich, 
ii,  32,  in  a  foot  note. 

-  Since  this  was  penned,  the  Pacha  of  Mosul  has  opened  the  mound  hy  the  aid 
of  convicts  employed  for  tho  purpose.  Two  splendid  bulls,  mudi  defaced,  and  some 
chambers  formed  of  slabs  bearing  the  Cuneiform  legend,  were  exposed  on  mj  last 
visit  in  April  of  this  year.  The  bulls  are  about  nineteen  feet  high,  contiguous  to  the 
so-called  tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  if  anything,  below  the  foundation  of  tlie  edifice. 

'  If  Ninus  really  had  a  sepulchre  in  Nineveh,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  thi^i 
tomb  of  Nebbi  Yilnus  as  the  mausoleum  honoured  with  the  title  of  *'fiusta  Nini** 
by  Ovid  and  by  other  writers,  who,  more  or  less  conflicting  in  the  circumstances 
of  his  burial,  make  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Tarsus  to  Babylon,  the  scene 
of  it.  We  shall  allude  to  the  subject  again  in  the  paper  on  Nimriid,  the  great 
pyramid  of  which  being  supposed  by  some  to  represent  the  real  tomb. 

*  On  the  outskirts  of  Mosul,  on  the  oppositt^  side  to  Nineveh,  wo  have  tho 
recognized  grave  of  Seth,  the  third  son  of  Adam.  The  tomb  is  much  revered  by 
both  Christians  and  Mahomedans  of  the  district  Nebbi  Allah  Shyth,  ^  Seth,  the 
prophet  of  €k>d,**  is  tho  usual  name  and  title  uttered  in  speaking  of  him ;  but  are 
we  to  credit  the  tale  of  his  burial  here,  or  does  the  site  mark  tlie  last  resting-place 
of  a  pagan  personage  of  a  subsequent  age  and  less  direct  lineage  from  the  original 
Adam  of  our  race  ?  Considering  the  extraordinary  monuments  of  Assyria  but 
lately  revealed  to  us,  we  might  indeed  be  justified  in  the  expectation  of  meeting 
still  older  records  on  this  soil ;  for  Ninus,  in  archaic  rehitiott  to  antediluvian  Seth, 
is  but  as  a  youngster  of  the  human  race.    See  map,  Sheet  iii. 
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The  peaked  cone,  sormonnting  the  copola  of  NebU  T4nii%  en  te 
seen  from  a  considerable  distance,  and,  staccoed  white,  itglittenintte 
landscape  as  the  most  conspicnons  object  in  Nineveh.  Its  peak  wm 
ascertained  as  1*36  feet  above  the  junction  of  the  Khdsr  with  tbe  Tigrii^ 
though  the  mound  itself  is  believed  to  be  of  less  elev»tioii  tbui  Kot 
junjik.  Accuracy  in  this  respect,  surmounted  aa  the  mound  is  witt 
houses,  could  not  be  expected,  and,  unfortunately,  the  oooBtHit  nin 
we  experienced  so  relaxed  the  cobwebs  fitted  horizontally  in  the  teb- 
scopes  of  our  theodolites,  that  angles  of  elevation  could  not  be  idiei 
on ;  though  those  given  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth. 

The  above  eminences  exhibit  the  only  vestiges  that  are  in  any  wmy 
remarkable  within  the  area  of  Nineveh.  There  are,  howerer, 
low  mounds  of  debris  accumulated  north-west  of  Koiynnjilc, 
•point  out  the  situations  of  buildings;  and,  on  the  rising  grounds  totks 
oast,  here  and  there,  may  be  traced  the  alignments  of  oihen  Jolt 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  They  offer  nothing  of  interest,  and  ws 
agree  in  the  opinion  given  by  other  travellerin,  that  the  endosnre  nerer 
routAined  any  vast  connected  pile  of  buildings,  like  our  modem  ehiSi^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  exhibited  spaces  of  garden,  and  occasionally  ploCs 
of  open  ground  spread  over  with  tents,  as  may  be  seen  at  present  wiftUn 
the  enceinte  of  Baghdad.  Under  whatever  dynasty,  indeed,  Assyria 
is  viewed,  we  must  always  attach  to  its  people  inclinations  favoniaUe 
to  nomadic  life,  consistent  iudeed  with  the  aspect  of  the  eoantiy,  aal 
their  great  origin  as  pastoral  races.  The  love  of  wandering, : 
must,  as  now,  have  made  these  families  difficult  of  control ;  and  1 
doubtless,  the  policy  of  A  TH-'n:;  them  around  with  fixed  abodes 
became  apparent  to  thoso  who,  phrenologically  speaking, 
the  organs  of  government  and  i>ower.  We  believe,  indeed,  thai  tka 
disposition  in  the  people  to  stray  had  originally  as  much  to  do  with  the 
construction  of  the  enclosure  before  us  as  considerations  of  defence  had: 
in  the  meantime  we  are  deviating  from  our  own  path  in  the  iopogimfhy 
of  Nineveh,  which  we  resume  with  a  short  account  of  a  spring  in  iha 
central  ditch.  No.  13  of  the  map. 

This  pool,  at  the  present  time  known  by  the  Turkish  name 
Demlam^jeh,^  is  situated  in  a  recess  of  the  west  bank  of  the  excavated 
channel.  It  appears  to  ooze  from  a  stratum  of  limestone  just  showing 
below  the  superimposed  conglomerate  of  the  bank;  and  whether  it 
has  wept  on  unnoticed  since  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  monaiohy  or 
not,  we  leave  others  to  determine.     Tradition  has,  however,  invested 

'  i^L«X«J  cormption  nf  DomlnmAkvh,  a  term  applied  to  a  water  esafaf 

«lrop  by  drop.     It  is  Turkisli. 
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tti  wmterfy  which  are  pare  and  wholesome,  with  remedial  properiiee  in 
Tarioos  diseases,  that  have,  doubtless^  in  this  singalar  country,  been 
handed  down  from  a^  to  age ;  and  the  grotto  before  it,  supported  by 
its  humble  pillars  and  neatly  executed  arch  of  a  veuerable  appearance, 
clothe  it  also  with  the  honours  of  age,  even  did  not  the  singular 
custom  of  antiquity,^  that  of  driving  nails  in  the  oreviees  of  the  stones, 
remain  to  our  view  at  the  present  day:  ''as  a  nail  sticketh  fast 
between  the  joinings  of  the  stones,"  is  here  indeed  literally  witneesed, 
for  we  have  large  nails,  driven  in  to  their  heads,  filling  the  crevices 
of  every  seam.  Were  the  practice  a  modem  one,  as  suggested  by 
Rich,'  nails  of  every  period  would  be  found  embedded  in  the  masonry, 
expressive  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  virtues  of  the  water,  for 
Rich  regards  them  as  sacred  relics;  but  why  the  presiding  nymph 
should  be  wooed  by  the  hammer  and  the  votive  offering  of  a  nail,  as- 
he  supposes,  we  have  yet  to  learn.'  We  incline,  tlierefore,  to  the 
belief  that  the  arched  masonry  of  the  period  was  so  fur  defective  in 
the  science  of  keying  that  the  processs  of  studding  with  iron  nails  was 
necesmtry  to  the  firm  union  of  the  blocks  in  the  formation  of  the  arch : 
otherwise  the  nails  would  be  found  in  conspicuous  crevices  only,  and 
not,  as  they  are,  wedded  around  the  entire  seam. 

The  little  fount  of  Demlamajeh  has,  however,  other  attractions  for 
the  Bngiish  traveller,  nor  can  he  read  a  name  carved  on  the  grotto 
there  without  sympathy  and  regret;  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  lady 
90  fSselingly  mentioned  in  the  delightful  pages  of  ''Kurdistan  and 
NiBeveh,"  and  regret  that  Claudius  Rich,  who,  with  a  true  antiquarian 
eye,  so  critically  examined  and  ably  wrote  upon  both  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  should  not  himself  have  been  spared  to  witness  the  results  of 
his  foresight,  achieved  by  Layard  a  few  years  later  only.  For  the 
first  detailed  notices  of  these  places  we  are  certainly  indebted  to  that 
eminent  man,  who,  as  a  traveller,  treated  all  subjects,  whether 
geography,  history,  or  antiquities,  with  an  inherent  skill  that  cannot 
fail  of  being  appreciated  by  those  who  follow  bis  foot-prints  on  the 
same  soil.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  wanting  in  his  descriptions,  though 
he  was  but  a  passer-by ;  and  for  labour  in  detail,  where  he  had  op- 
portunities  of  survey,  he  cannot  be  surpassed.     Like  the  geologist, 


I  sxvii.  3. 

'  Laymrd  ngucb  the  aiefa  as  the  work  of  a  GMtk  or  Boman  age.  We  think 
otherwise,  from  Um  pnvailiag  praetiee  noticed  in  EeeMsstieaB,  whieh  wonldy  we 
fnsame,  reltr  it  to  a  itiil  eariitr  period. 

'  Rich,  in  his  **  Kurdistui  and  Nineveh,"  deems  these  emklfs  ex|»«Biive  of  a 
registered  vow  ia  the  sfeat  d  iseorsry  from  sitknoss.— Vol  iL,  psge  M. 

2  A  2 
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indeed^  who  predicts  the  existence  of  precions  metals  from 

tions   of  the  soils,   Rich,   thirty  years   ago,  presaged  the 

of  Assyrian  monuments  in  the  mines  from  whence  they  have  Imi 

exhamed.^ 

The  prejudices  of  the  Osmanli  had,  however^  not  then  refauced,  or, 
from  Kich's  well  known  liberality  and  zeal,  our  mosenms  would  ham 
been  stored  with  Assyrian  relics  at  the  commencement  of  the  piwt 
centary.  At  that  time  all  that  we  knew  of  either  Nimriid  or  Ninefnh 
was  from  the  pen  and  pencil  of  Rich,  whose  soTYey,  engrared  in  As 
volumes  edited  by  his  widow,  will  be  found  as  correct  as  the  moifc 
diligent  enthusiast  can  desire;  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  renewed 
inquiry  into  Assyrian  subjects,  the  present  survey  we  have  the  honov 
of  submitting  to  the  public  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  tot  Hi 
value  chiefly  consists  in  corroborating  the  fidelity  of  his  positiou; 
and  otherwise,  though  quite  unnecessary,  stamping  his  narratiye  with 
the  broad  seal  of  truth.  He  was  the  first  real  labourer  in  AssyxiMi 
fields. 

Before  concluding  we  may  be  permitted  a  few  words  en  the 
identity  of  the  ruins  we  have  so  often  traversed,  and  have  i 
to  delineate  as  thoy  exist  "  in  situ,"  opposite  to  Mosnl,  at  the 
time ;  for  it  appears  to  us  that  Layard,  in  remarking,  "  the  OTtdenes 
afforded  by  the  examination  of  all  the  known  ruins  of  Assyria  fbrther 
identifies  Nimrud  with  Nineveh,  and  that  the  former  represents  the 
original  site  of  the  city  "  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  245,  246,  of  Nineveh  and  its 
Remains),  is  in  error.  That  the  former  was  endowed  with  the  name' 
as  a  part  of  the  district  of  Nineveh,  or  as  the  capital  of  a  sahseqvent 
date,  we  will  not  deny;  but  that  it  was  "par  excellence**  the  ea^tal 
of  Assyria  from  the  earliest  times  we  cannot  subscribe  to.  In  the 
disquisition  upon  giving  a  new  locality  for  the  capital  of  Nineveh  ia 
favour  of  Nimriid,  the  eminent  explorer  and  writer  on  Assyria  has 
called  in  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  ruins  intermediate  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Ziib,  to  aid  in  swelling  the  confined  area  of  the  latter 
to  tlie  rank  and  dignity  of  a  metropolis!  The  same  argument'  that 
has  been  adopted  for  Nimrud  in  the  same  sense  is  surely  applie 
also   to   the   larger   quadniugle  around    Koiyunjik^   which^ 


^  We  infer  this  from  his  rough  notes  and  from  his  fragments,  Coneilbna  i 
otlicr  carefully  preserved  relics,  tliough  he  nowhere  directly  anerl 
cucc.     His  journals  are,  indeed,  only  the  results  of  observations,  not  of  i 
his  death  ]>rcvcuting  his  opinions  being  embodied  with  the  former. 

'  We  shall  endeavour  to  explain  this  further  when  considering  the  position  of 
Nimr(id  m  the  paper  accompanying  its  plan. 

^  Itinerary  and  inferred  census  of  popuhition  fh>m  the  pagfo  of  Jonah. 
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traditionallj  bearing  the  actual  name  of  Nineveh*  (Nina.i)  for  age«, 
is  capable  of  containing  all  the  Aesyrian  vestiges  yet  found  at 
Nimriid  and  its  locality.  The  brond  walls  and  noble  water  defences 
of  the  former  appear  to  us,  indeed,  of  more  importance  in  a  categorical 
inquiry  of  this  nature,  than  all  the  historical  accounts  published  of  the 
capital  since  the  flood.*  These  are  more  or  less  vague  and  conflicting, 
and  mislead  instead  of  instruct.  They  should,  therefore,  one  and  all 
be  set  aside  in  favour  of  ocular  eyidence,  where,  as  in  this  instance,  wo 
have  it;  even  if,  from  the  earliest  times,  arbitrary  opinion,  founded  on 
tradition,  had  not  decided  in  fixing  the  Nineveh  of  the  world.  In 
opposition,  therefore,  to  Ctesias  and  Diodorus,'  to  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,^ 
we  must  be  allowed  to  retain  the  capital  where  it  is  self-evident  its 
founder  established  it.  We  cannot  consent,  indeed,  to  sell  its  birth- 
right for  the  mess  oijlummery  the  former'  two  have  presented  us  with, 
though  even  at  the  present  day  the  Tigris  is  confounded  with  the 
Euphrates  by  half  the  population  of  the  district.  Xenophon,  in  the 
Anabasis,  though  he  mentions  not  the  name  of  Nineveh,  makes  the 
city  in  ruins  opposite  Mespila  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 

'  The  characters  ^^TT    Sty     ^f"   T y  represent  the  name  iu  the  Cuuciform 

writings  of  Assyria,  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew,  *T!?^P  '^be  Septnagint  writes 
the  name  Nivi vV,  Nivcviy,  and  the  ordinary  Greek  writings  Ni'voc,  aa  the  form, 
while  in  Latin  it  is  denominated  Ninns.  See  Kitto,  under  Nimveh;  and  Colonel 
Rawlinson  supplies   >^^YT    ^^T    KT^T  as  the  monogram  for  the  city. 

•  The  Kh6«r  boundary,  as  the  most  aceessible  point,  would  require  the  bulk  of 
the  population  for  ito  defence.  We  shall  refer  again  to  this  subject  when  con- 
sidering the  position  of  Nimrad  in  the  next  paper. 

'  These  authors  place  it  on  the  Euphrates,  an  egregious  but  common  enough 
error,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out. 

«  Nimrad  is  evidently  defined  as  the  Nineveh  of  these  geographers,  and  at  the 
period  they  wrote  it  doubtless  held  the  title,  according  to  Eastern  usage,  after  tho 
destruction  of  the  capital.  Strabo's  identifying  the  region  as  Caiaclicne  is 
condusiTe,  however,  we  think,  of  Niror(id*s  not  holding  the  original  title  of 
Nineveh,  for  it  has  been  recognised  by  Colonel  Rawlinson  as  tho  Kalkhu  of  tho 
Cuneiform  writings,  and  the  Calah  of  Genesis  x.  As  such,  it  was  doubtless  the 
princirud  city  of  CaUu;hene,  the  name  of  the  district  in  Strabo^s  time,  and,  from 
being  the  last  inhabited,  knomn  also  as  the  representative  of  the  original  Atur  or 
Nineveh,  its  contemporary  city  from  the  first  foundation  of  tlie  monarchy  there. 

»  If  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Aulns  Gellius,  and  Jom^ph  Scaliger  are  correct  in 
their  estimate  of  tho  character  and  wril  of  Ctesias,  his  fragmenU  should  cease 
to  be  quoted  as  anlhority  for  anythi  >  believe  tho  statenienU  of  the  Utter 

geogfapbeft,  Sti  *o  i  "  T  *  ,  w  1j exdnsively  to  Nimriid  while  it  held 
ffttiik  m  tba  ciyi  a  cioasliisf  the  subject  agam  in  the 
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jMedes;  at  least,  we  presume  so,  from  its  extent  in  oompagMon^ 
the  neighbouring  Larissa,  wbich  can  be  no  other  than  Nimrftda  aad 
the  fact  of  its  requiring  the  special  interposition  of  the  gods  linr  Hi 
capture  by  the  enemy.  Xenopbon,  indeed,  is  nowhere  to  lax  m  iffj 
of  the  other  ancient  writers  that  have  been  qnotedi  and  in  geogta- 
pbical  details  he  far  excels  them  in  perspicuity  and  aeatenoflt.  la  Ae 
region  we  are  considering,  every  foot  of  his  Biaaterij  retieat  is 
apparent,  and  if  aught  were  wanting,  either  in  distances  or  deeeriptioa, 
to  recognize  the  whereabonts  of  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  passing  tbe 
Qreat  Castle  and  city  of  the  Medes,  we  have  the  veiy  name  of 
Mespila,  by  a  simple  transition  of  Oriental  orthography,  rendered  in 
the  modem  one  of  Mosul. ^ 

Lastly,  we  have  the  tomb  of  Jonah  erected  on  one  of  the  priaciipel 
mounds  within  the  area  of  the  city,  bearing  to  this  day  the  anae  sf 
the  capital  to  which  his  mission  was  especially  ordained.  Thoogh  Us 
reputed  death  and  burial  here  may  not  obtain  sai&dent  eredift  te 
warrant  its  positive  identity  as  Nineveh,  still  the  name  of  Jeaek 
itself  in  counexion  at  all  with  the  desolate  ^ite  before  ii%  bim^ghl 
down  from  ago  to  ago  in  a  country  where  habits;  customs^  ud 
traditions  are  proverbially  as  unchangeable  as  the  sun  above,  stamps 
it  with  a  reputation  that  might  otherwise  be  questionable.  The  aaaMi 
however,  has  doubtless  been  applied  to  other  rnins  oooapji^g 
contiguous  positions,  and,  indeed,  as  wc  have  said  before,  we  eoasidsr 
the  territory  included  between  the  Tigris  and  tiie  Z£b,  south  of  tk 
Khdsr,  as  comprehended  in  the  proper  name.'  The  positioas  of 
Selaniiyeh  and  Nimrud,  as  being  inhabited  to  a  later  date,  woaU 
retain  the  name  after  the  abandonment  of  the  capital/  aud  ia 


^  MeBpila,  or  Meir-frvXai,  ^*  central  gates,**  &c.,  namedy  we  prnsume,  bj  (ht 
Greeks  from  being  midway  between  the  Persian  Gulf,  tlie  Euxine,  the  Mtdilw* 
ranean,  and  the  Caspian  Seas.  The  term,  after  Alexander**  eonqMel,  eeaa 
became  converted  into  Muspil  and  Musvil,  to  be  further  oorrnpted  into  tlie 
Arabiciscd  Mosul,  after  the  Mohomcdan  conquest.  <L^4^  eignifies  **JoiBi^t  m 
connecting,**  and  is  equally  applicable  to  a  spot  fn)m  whence  emanated  CIm 
diverging  caravan  routes  that  led  to  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  S^yria,  and  Notthsm 
Asia  Minor,  in  early  times  as  in  the  present  day,  when  we  see  it  as  the  < 
mart  which  connects  the  traders  of  tho  surrounding  countrict  in 
pursuit. 

'  In  tho  same  way  as  London  and  its  environs  arc  included  under  the  tsae 
general  term  of  London,  when  not  necessary  to  particularize  a  single  locality  |  but  If 
wc  speak  of  tho  city  of  London,  the  words  must  be  held  as  signiflcatiTe  of  the 
city*s  limits  alone. 

^  Many  instances  of  this  may  be  quoted;  Seleucia  retained  the  name  Babjioa 
long  after  the  original  Babylon  was  destroyed,  and  Baghdad,  eren  at  the  pffwiMl 
time,  is  named  sometimes  after  tho  original  Babel ;  at  least,  the  episoopal  ehidir  of 
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wmj  YAut»  aud  other  Anib  gcograpbors  not  over-critioal  in  inquiry, 
beeame  poflsessed  of  their  knowledge  of  Assyrian  sites,  that  is,  by  the 
dmple  traditions  of  a  new  people.  These  have  dwindled  to  mere 
Tillages  since  the  Arab  geographers  passed  from  tho  scene,  and  henco 
the  name  of  Nineveh  or  Ninua  again  attaching  to  its  primitive 
petition  in  proximity  to  Mosul,  which  place  in  the  present  day  even 
affordf  the  patronymic  of  MosuUwi,  not  only  to  its  own  inhabitants 
bnt  to  those  of  the  villages  at  a  considerable  distance  around;  tho 
country  north  of  the  Zdb  at  the  tame  time  receiving  the  title  of  Ardh 
Mosul,  in  much  the  same  way  as  may  be  supposed  the  capital, 
Nineveh,  gave  its  name  to  the  identical  district  in  olden  time.  The 
extent  of  the  Nineveh  of  Jonah,  its  population,  and  much  cattle,  need 
not,  therefore,  alarm  the  greatest  sceptic,  though  we  must  confess  the 
dimensions  given  to  the  city  by  Diodorus  Siculus,^  to  bo  a« 
irroooncilable  with  truth  as  the  most  determined  Munchausen  of 
aacient  or  modem  times  could  desire.  We  are,  however,  more 
inclined  to  attribute  error  to  the  stadia  of  his  manuscript  than 
cnlpability  to  himself  or  his  informant,  particularly  as  he  gives  a 
correct  distance  of  seventy  furlongs  or  stadiai  when  describing  the 
flight  of  the  rebels,  as  the  interval  between  the  mountains  and  the 
capital  of  Nineveh,  a  few  pages  further  on.^ 

We  now  close  this  paper,  with  hope  it  may  in  some  measuro 
dooidate  tho  map,  on  which  every  care  has  been  bestowed  to  render 
it  descriptive  of  the  interesting  spot  Our  observations  extend  to 
Nineveh  alone,  as  all  connected  with  the  modem  MosuP   will  be 

the  Bishops  of  Babylou,  after  Selcucia  was  mined,  took  root  in  Baghdad,  and  still 
stands,  though  in  a  tottering  and  disrepntable  ttato,  as  the  seat  of  a  biahop  bear- 
log  the  title  of  Babylon.  Selenda,  too,  gave  Ita  name  to  other  plaees  after  it  was 
abandoned,  and  of  Eski  BaghdAds,  or  "  Old  Baghdads,**  we  have  a  goodly  aaaort- 
ment,  thoogh  in  these  eases  the  name  of  Baghdad  has  returned  to  the  original 
bite  I  the  "Old  Baghdads**  being  ruins  of  more  modem  positions,  foonded  by 
caprice,  or  neecflsity,  and  again  deserted  for  tho  original  city.  The  modem 
Basreh  too  stands  on  the  site  of  AbUeh,  which  name  is  lost  and  repU^ed  by  that 
of  the  city  of  Sindbad,  now  seen  in  mins  fire  miles  wast  of  the  modem  Basreh, 
bearing  with  the  ignorant  the  name  of  Jami  All  on^,  that  of  part  of  a  mosqne, 
the  single  pile  left  erect  there. 

Instead  of  four  hnndred  and  eighty  stadia,  the  eireait  of  the  walls  is  bat  onc- 
eightb,  or  sixty  stadia. 

s  Oompate  Book,  ehap.  i.,  IOI9  with  page  191  of  the  sum  book  and  chapter, 
in  the  English  tianlalion  of  Booth. 

s  WHfa  lespeet  to  it  we  quote  the  apt  words  of  Sir  Anthony  GOiirisy,  in 
Pnichas,  p.  1387  of  the  2nd  vol.  Alter  speaUnr  of  Nineveh,  bo  adds  <<' within 
oae  English  mUe  of  it  Is  a  plaee  sailed  Mosul,  m  smaU  thbg,  rather  to  be  a 
wttassM  of  the  otb«*a  wighlinssss  aad  GM*to  judgsmsnt,  than  of  koj  CmUoo  of 
magnificence  in  itselfe.*' 
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snfficiently  explicit  in  the  map  itself,  and  any  commenti  w«  }usn 
indulged  in  not  bearing  on  the  subject  we  have  nndertalun,  H  ii 
hoped  will  be  received  as  inserted  only,  to  relieye  the  tadima  of 
geographical  detail.  We  have,  however,  to  remark  that  the  whole 
country  contained  in  the  plan  is  nnder  cnltivatiohy  OTen  to  the 
summits  of  the  walls  of  Nineveh  and  the  eminencee  of  Koijnigik 
nnd  Nebi  Yuniis,  wherever  the  plough  can  furrow  nnintermpted  hj 
the  artificial  obstructions  of  the  ancient  works.  Theee  fields  aad 
furrows  have  been  excluded  from  the  plan  to  render  objeets  mom 
distinct;  but  the  reader  himself  can  reflect  how  much  the  liltb 
implement  of  husbandry,  in  the  action  of  centaries,  has  had  to 
perform  in  reducing  man's  works  to  their  present  height^  and  what 
remains  for  it  to  effect  ere  the  crumbled  walls  be  ewept  to  %  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  plain,  which,  to  the  west,  between  it  and  the 
Tigris,  is  mostly  of  comparatively  recent  sedimentary  formationi^ 
added  to  annually  by  the  detritus  of  structures  worn  down  bj  the 
combined  efforts  of  rain  and  the  plough.  That  the  walls  which,  after 
so  great  an  interval  of  time,  show  such  remnants,  must  hare  beoa 
originally  of  ample  dimensions  and  strength,  we  cannot  donbt^  evea 
if  historical  records  were  silent  on  the  subject  j  and  these  relate^  that 
four  hundred  thousand  men  were  thrice  defeated  before  the  city  wai 
laid  siege  to ;  and  then,  to  effect  its  capture,  after  an  inveetmoDt  of 
two  years,  the  rivers,  at  the  interposition  of  the  Oods,  brought  t 
what  man  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  achieve.^ 

To  reconcile  this  part  of  the  account,  however,  with 
appearances,  we  have  only  to  picture  to  ourselves  an  unneoal 
in  the  Tigris,  with  the  dykes  in  possession  of  the  enemji  and  an 
extraordinary  downfall  of  rain  swelling  the  Kh6sr  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  break  down  its  triple  dams  at  No.  27,  near  the  eaet  and 
principal  wall.  The  prophecy  that  "  Nineveh  could  never  be  taken 
by  force  till  the  river  became  the  city's  enemy,"  would  be  eaeilj 
fulfilled  by  their  destruction,  and  the  panic-stricken  king,  nnder  the 
conviction  that  the  oracle  had  been  accomplished,  must  have  at  oaee 
abandoned  his  empire  and  his  life.     "  Their  memorial  had  periahed 

^  DiodoniB  Siculus,  book  ii.,  chap.  2,  makes  the  Euphrates  the  dcetroycf  of  tfie 
city.  This  is  a  confusion  of  names  which  we  have  endeaToured  to  point  ovi  ■■ 
till  common  enough  in  the  country.  After  great  reflection  in  eonneetioB  with 
the  surface  levels  of  the  locality,  we,  however,  conclude  the  Khtf«|  end  Bol 
the  Tigris,  to  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  its  ruin,  the  nH>re  to  •■  tfw 
walls  contiguous  to  the  Tigris  aro  in  all  respects,  as  regards  the  admiMfam  oC 
the  river  within  them,  ns  perfect  ns  ever  they  were.  There  is  indeed,  no  Umtm 
of  a  rupture  on  the  side  of  the  Tigris  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  cfibete  e( 
the  stream. 
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with  them,**  indeed,  had  not  the  literary  acumen  of  Rawlinson  been  at 
hand  to  derelop  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  Lajrard.  To  the  former, 
in  anticipation  of  the  approval  of  Government,  we  have  inscribed  the 
map  of  Nineveh.*  Though  but  a  small  tribute,  it  is  one  of  admiration 
for  the  physical  and  mental  energy  which,  in  the  fields  of  Cuneiform 
and  geographical  inquiry,  he  has  perseveringly  displayed,  and  which 
we  have  been  an  eye-witness  to  for  many  years  past. 

Nimrud  and  its  topography  forms  the  subject  of  the  next  paper  to 
accompany  Sheet  II.  of  our  maps.  The  limited  time  at  our  disposal 
would  not  admit  of  separate  plans  being  made  of  the  excavations  at 
either  place.  The  excellent  work  of  Layard,  however,  supplies  all 
deficiencies  on  this  and  every  other  subject  that  may  be  required  for 
a  full  comprehension  of  the  vestiges  of  AssyAa. 
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Illustrative  of  Sheet  2nd  of  the  Vestiges  of  Assyria. 

Though  we  have  for  consistency's  sake  lent  our  endeavours  to 
maintain  the  capital  of  Assyria  on  the  spot  it  has  so  long  occupied, 
and  have  objected  in  the  previous  paper  to  the  grounds  on  which 
Layard  has  essayed  to  transfer  the  dignities  of  the  metropolis  to  this 
place,  we  quite  concur  in  his  general  observations  respecting  Nimrud, 
which,  geographically  considered,  it  is  presumed  held  the  second 
rank  among  Assyrian  cities,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  attained  a 
greater  importance  after  the  destruction  of  the  original  Nineveh;  the 
position  and  religious  character  of  its  edifices  rendering  it,  we  infer,  a 
fiivourite  residence  of  the  monarchs  of  Assyria.  In  Eastern  wars,  too, 
the  destruction  of  the  capital  from  the  earliest  times  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  incentive  to  conquest;  and,  razed  as  the  original 
Nineveh  is  stated  to  have  been  on  its  overthrow  by  the  Mcdcs,  the 
remnant  of  its  people  would,  after  the  excitement  had  passed  away, 
naturally  congregate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sacred  edifices,  and 
around  their  altars  endeavour  to  erect  again  a  shelter  for  their  wives 
and  children,  before  settling  down  in  their  turn  as  a  subjugated  but 
protected  race. 

In  the  plenitude  of  power,  and,  indeed,  while  advancing  towards 
that  state,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Assyrians,  as  well  as  other 
nations  ambitions  of  conquest,  would  first  of  all  secure  themselves 
from  foreign  invasion ;  additional  grounds  for  placing  the  capital  on 
the  banks  of  the  Khikr  are  ihns  fnr&iahed,  mb,  protected  as  the 
>  SbMilstoCthiTMllfNorAsqrria. 
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territory  otherwiso  is  by  tlio  Tigris,  by  the  Zib,  and  by  tha  hOlj 
range  of  Makldb  defended  again  by  the  Gomel  or  Ohiiir4SQy  tti 
north-western  boundary,  skirted  only  by  the  small  rimlet^  ifl  bj  Ik 
the  weakest  point.  Common  prudence  alone  would,  theiefore^  ^ittitt 
the  necessity  of  establishing  the  bulk  of  the  population  on  the  mati 
accessible  position.  Hence  the  situation  of  Khombhl  a4  om 
extremity  of  the  lino,  and  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  eoootiyi  pv^ 
tected  also  by  the  Tigris,  at  the  other.  These,  conneoted  bj  a  eerifli 
of  posts  at  dams  situated  at  intcrirals  along  the  Kh6a^B  eouae^  n 
relation  with  the  noble  water-defences  of  the  metropolif^  by  keepi^ 
the  Kh6sr  at  a  high  elevation,  must  have  answered  mdmiimUy  ae  a 
bulwark  against  approach  from  the  assailable  quarter ;  aad,  for  A&m 
reasons  also  we  must  regard  the  locality  of  Nimrdd  m  pfwmliaily 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  a  provincial  town  in  which  might  be 
established  the  cherished  emblems  of  religion,  the  temples  neoeMVjr 
to  them,  and  the  palaces  essential  to  either  the  maguifioenee  or 
recreations  of  the  Assyrian  kings;  for  protected  by  contigaoiu  npid 
streams,  but  a  small  force  was  needed  to  watch  over  the  aeenrity  of 
the  position  where  tranquillity  invited  to  the  observancea  of  the  fiiith, 
as  well  as  to  the  enjoyments  incidental  to  oxistenee  in  a  mmi' 
barbarous  condition  of  society. 

That  Nimri'id,  as  the  representative  of  Nineveh, 
inhabited  to  the  last  as  the  protected  asylum  of  its  scattered 
there  can,  perhaps,  be  little  doubt,  for  the  broad  face  of  the  ( 
speaks  of  its  abandonment  by  the  Tigris  at  a  period  long  snli 
to  its  foundation;  and  the  excavated  canal  brought  with  wmk 
diligence  and  ingenuity  from  the  distant  Z&h,  suppliee  a  eonjeetmal 
page  in  its  history  which,  affirmative  of  its  sanctity  as  a  cherisM 
position,  points  to  its  occupation  as  a  city  so  long  as  the  tunnel  aad 
canal  on  the  west  bank  of  tho  Zi\h  remained  open  and  intact;  and,  as 
was  the  custom  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  it  donbtless 
bore  also  tho  name  of  its  great  archcty]>e,  Nineveh.  We  may  date  its 
decline  and  iinal  desertion  from  tho  time  tho  former  was  severed  i 
tho  aqueduct  by  an  encroachment  of  the  river.  When  this 
happened  wo  cannot  ascertain,  for  history  is  silent;  but  identified  as 
Nimrud  is  with  tho  Larissa^  of  Xenophon's  Analmsis,  we  learn  that  it 
was  deserted  at  least  twenty-two  centuries  back,  and,  perhaps,  for  a 
considerable  period  previous  to  his  passage  through  the  eonntry. 
Tho  account  he  gives  of  its  capture  during  an  eclipse  of  the  son  has 
reference  doubtless  to  its  degradation  on  tho  fall  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy.     Tho  recital  shows,  however,  that  tho  current  of  OTents 

>  Book  III. 
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oonnecied  with  tbcso  interestiug  ruins  had  oot  then  stagnated  in  tho 
dftrk  abyss  of  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  additional  materials  place<l  at  our  disposal 
by  the  recent  discoveries,  we  must  ever  remain  dependent  in  a  great 
measure  on  conjecture  for  the  comparative  antiquity  of  Assyrian  sites. 
Eyen  with  the  correct  interpretation  of  tho  Assyrian  records,  after 
years  of  learned  and  patient  investigation  by  Rawlinson  and  others, 
we  may  not  be  nearer  the  truth  in  this  respect,  for  the  tablets  appear 
to   be  records   more   of    individual    prowess  than  of   historical  or 
geographical  detail,  though  among  them  there  are  legends  of  great 
Tslae,   doubtless,   to    both    sciences.      In    considering    the   relative 
antiquity  of  several  cities  comprised  within  the  limits  of  an  original 
kingdom  like  Assyria  genealogical  lists  would  seem  to  be  the  surest 
guide  for  the  attainment  of  correct  results.     These,  however,  can  only 
be  regarded  as  approximate  landmarks  to  the  key  of  inquiry,  not  as 
the  ''open,  sesame"  of  truth  itself;  for  after  all  they  may  serve  only 
to  leoogniie  the  restorer   of   a    palace,   or  perhaps   the  ingenious 
decorator  of  an  apartment  that  existed  before,  perhaps,  without  "  the 
foreign  aid  of  ornament,"  even  previous,  indeed,  to  the  invention  of 
letters  or  of  sculpture.     Certainly  the  elaborate  execution  displayed 
at  Nimr6d  in  the  construction  and  fittings  of  the  galleries  and  apart- 
ments, in  the  finished  detail  of  costume  and  arms,  and  in  the  carving 
of  its  many-lined  slabs  of  masonry,  all  point  to  an  era  of  refinement, 
both  in  art  and  science,  that  could  not  have  pertained  to  the  dawn  of 
Assyrian  existence,  but  must  have  been  the  creations  of  long  study, 
foanded  on  system,  during  years  of  prosperity  and   repose.^     The 
surest  test  of  antiquity  must  be  sought  for,  therefore,  in  the  earlier 
hieratic  forms  of  sculpture,  which  we  believe  can  be  traced  in  the 
coarse  stone  and  colossal  bulls'  of  Koiyunjik  and  Khorsab^d,  perhaps 
covering  still  ruder  forms  of  a  more  primitive  tjrpe,  in  tho  same  way 
as  the  creations  of  a  subsequent  period,  when  higher  art  prevailed, 
are  found  displacing  the  works  of  a  past  generation. 

From  all  we  saw,  indeed,  in  our  hasty  survey  of  the  Nimrud 
palaces,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  them  as  tho  last  monuments  cf 
Assyrian  skill  when  she  had  reached  her  zenith  of  prosperity,  and  her 
people  the  acme  of  comprehensiveness,  as  mental  endowments  were 

'  Layard  notices  of  one  of  his  early  discoveries  that  it  surpasses  those  of 
Khorsab^^See  *'  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,**  Vol.  I.,  chap,  ii.,  p.  41 ;  and 
afain  in  page  88  he  adds  of  others,  "  although  the  relief  was  lower  yet  the  outline 
was,  perhaps,  more  careful  and  true  than  those  of  Khoraabad,*'  and  this 
dtiiription  is  apparently  charaeteristio  of  the  earliest  palatial  senlptorta  of 
NlBr6d:8Mpa«ae4 

^  Some  of  these  bear  only  a  few  letters  or  a  name  for  an  iiMtriptioii. 
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then  developed  in  the  race.  To  these  gradoal  deyelopmeniB  ire 
mnst  ascribe,  perhaps,  the  fickle  natare  of  their  worship  as  chvMH 
terized  in  the  religions  emblems  now  open  to  inspection ;  and,  if  the 
mnged  deity  of  the  Persians,  fonnd  in  most  of  the  monnments  of  the 
Achaemenian  kings  at  Bchistun,  Persepolis,  and  other  places^  ai  ii 
generally  admitted,  originated  in  Assyria,  we  mnst  condade  thai  tlia 
emblem  itself,  copied  by  the  Persians,  pertained  to  a  form  of  doctrine 
which,  though  blended  with  primitive  idolatry,  at  all  erents  embodied 
an  idea  of  one  supreme  god,  distinct  *  from  terrestial  beings  jet 
likened  nnto  humanity,  indeed,  having  for  its  type  the  great  model  vi 
the  Creator  portrayed  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Oenesis.^  This  model  it 
nowhere  found  at  Koiyunjik  and  Khorsab&d,  but  is  represented  oa 
the  monuments  of  the  later  palaces  at  Nimrud,*  and  adopted  bj  the 
Persians,  affords  evidence  that  Nimriid  existed  long  after  the  for- 
mer were  deserted,  for  effigies  such  as  this  are  not  the  idle  ereatioiis 
of  a  day,  but  must  have  become  the  accepted  emblem  of  JehoYsli  only 
after  matured  reflection  had  ended  in  conviction  as  to  former  emr. 
With  individuals  such  transformations  occur  only  after  yean  of 
thought;  with  nations  in  the  enjoyment  of  prosperity  and  peace,  tlMj 
may  be  effected  either  in  the  course  of  a  generation,  or  of  oentaries. 
Whether  the  reformed  mode  of  worship  connected  with  this  emUea 
was  disseminated  from  Palestine^  through  Assyria  into  Persia,  or 
whether  it  sprung  forth  in  Assyria  and  radiated  to  the  east  and  west, 
is  an  intricate  question.  That  it  obtained  as  the  latest  symbol  of 
divinity  in  Assyria  can  scarcely  be  denied  from  its  adoption  by  Persia; 
that  it  became  engrafted  on  the  pure  Sabsan  doctrines  held  by 
enlightened  generations  preceding  may  be  verified,  perhaps,  on  tlie 
relics  in  our  museums ;  and  that  both  succeeded  to  Iconism,  or  the 
corrupt  idolatry  practised  soon  after  the  re-peopling  of  the  earth, 
subsequent  to  the  flood,  we  may  presume  from  the  light  thrown  on 
the  subject  by  Biblical  writers,  and  from  the  absence  of  the  effigy 
among  earlier  idols,  as  the  monsters  of  Polytheism  themselves  stand 

1  Verses  26  and  27.  ^'  Let  us  create  man  in  our  own  image  and  after  oar 
likeness.**  The  artists  of  every  age  have,  perhaps,  put  a  too  literal  ioterpr«talioa 
on  the  text. 

s  Layard*s  Nineveh,  Vol.  II.,  p.  202. 

>  We  have  the  figure  on  a  cylinder  bearing  the  PhoDniclan  inacriptioB^ 
F>^rt>i  —  KP*^^^iJPOJ^t^  and  see  a  similar  effigy  OB  Ae 
wall  of  a  mummy  pit  in  Egj'pt,  described  under  tho  head  of  "  Buriali'*  in  tfis 
Biblical  Cyclopiedia  of  Kitto.  It  also  abounds  on  the  cylinders  of  Babykmia  sad 
As8}Tia  in  coimcction  witli  symbols  of  SabsiMn,  the  aaored  tree  and  ball  of 
Assyria ;  these  cylinders,  however,  we  regard  as  of  an  era  far  later  than  otbeis  sa 
which  the  figure  of  Ormosd  is  not  i 
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revealed  to  us  in  the  subterranean  passages  of  Koiyunjik,  which 
we  believe  to  have  been  the  abode  of  the  primitive  hierarchy  of 
Assyria.  These  colossal  homotaursi  which  seem  to  have  presided 
over  the  early  mythology  of  Assyria  in  the  absence  of  Ormusd  him- 
self, winged  as  they  are  express  care  and  protection,  while  their 
human  features  imply  Godhead  in  the  more  exalted  faculties  of  tlie 
mind. 

Thus  intellectually  formed,  the  fabricators  of  such  works  could  not 
remain  in  ignorance  of  a  still  higher  order  of  creation,  apart  from  the 
globe  they  occupied.  The  firmament  above  them,  by  day  and  night, 
exhibited  a  splendour  over  which  they  had  no  control,  but  which  their 
reason  led  them  to  view  as  replete  with  omens,  good  and  evil,  to  man- 
kind. The  result  of  study  and  contemplation  soon  exhibited  the 
bitter  in  the  divinations  and  sorceries  the  Chaldeans  were  so  cele- 
brated for;  and  to  the  former  may  be  traced  that  profound  system  of 
astronomy,  which,  above  all  other  sciences,  leads  the  mind  into  regions 
where  it  is  lost  in  wonder  and  amazement  at  its  own  diminutiveness. 
In  the  science,  then  but  imperfectly  developed,  men  could  only  con- 
eeive  a  Great  Cause  in  invisible  action,  and  took  to  worshipping  it 
through  its  most  prominent  and  mysterious  works,  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  air,  earth,  fire,  water,  and  the  winds.^ 

The  imagination  would,  however,  still  intrude  the  portrait  of  an 
invisible  origin,  and  as  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  we  are  told, 
''Han  was  made  after  God's  own  image,"  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  idea  became  a  prevalent  one  with  the  whole  human  family  who 
ihoaght  on  the  subject  at  all,  and  that  the  representations  of  the  deity 
should  appear  anew  divested  of  their  more  brutal  forms  and  elevated 
high  above  the  earthly  groups  in  the  picture ;  the  diminished  propor- 
tions, at  the  same  time,  conveying  a  rude  perspective  idea'  of  "  His 
habitation  in  infinity  and  space,  while  the  winged  circle  surrounding 
the  figure  not  inaptly  illustrated  His  attributes  of  ubiquity  and  eter- 
nity." Compared,  indeed,  with  existing  emblems  of  holy  and  evil 
personages,  where  the  limbs  and  features  are  painted  with  daguerreo- 
type exactness,  we  may  deem  the  Assyrian  Ormuzd  as  the  most  simple 
and  pure  of  the  class.* 

But  under  whatever  phase  we  view  Nimriid,  whether  in  relation 

1  Herodotus,  in  Clio,  Art.  CXXXL 

^  With  oar  extended  idcM  at  the  present  day,  a  dngle  eye  Snyested  with  a 
halo  of  gloiy,  relict  as  it  is'  of  pagan  ages,  senres  to  typify  the  all-aeetng  tml 
inriaible  origin  of  nature. 

'  In  the  East,  there  is  a  vast  nnmter  of  miserable  edifieea  boasting  tiie  title 
of  Christian  ehnrehes,  whose  exterior  aspects  are  the  least  offensive  parts  abool 
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to  its  claim  to  remote  antiqnity,  or  as  a  sacred  positioB  of  a  fate 
Assyrian  period — it  is  fall  of  interest.  In  the  latter  sense^  ve  an 
inclined  to  re^rd  it  as  a  seat  of  Magism,  where  the  oeealt  mimma, 
blended  with  faint  notions  of  a  pare  deism,  were  earliaBt  jfoitarad,  wai 
disseminated  in  a  corrupt  form,  which  sabseqaentlj  pmroked  wai 
led  to  the  reformation  of  Zoroaster.  Birds  hovering  oybt,  i 
away  the  entrails  of  the  dead  in  the  Nimrud  sculptures,  seem  to  i 
of  Magian  funereal  observances,  in  much  the  same  way  m  Onmaid  ii 
represented  presiding  over  the  living  groups.  In  the  gtnsnhlj  of 
the  Nimrdd  sculptures,  indeed,  we  were  struck  with  the  difpioportka 
between  them  and  the  more  colossal  forms  of  the  monater  gnrapt  of 
Koiyunjik  and  Khorsabdd;  while  those  of  the  human  daaa  at  At 
former  place,  invariably  wear  a  marked  superiority  in  siiey  as  wdl  as 
in  elaborate  execution,  over  similar  personages  in  the  monnda  of  tta 
latter  places.  To  us  this  seemed  particularly  illnstrative  of  the  manh 
of  mind  in  the  progress  of  time,  as  claiming  for  man  an  intoUaataal 
position  in  advance  of  the  animal  creation,  while,  at  the  aamo  tioM^  it 
withdrew  from  Nimrud  pretensions  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.^  Its 
tablets  too  exhibit  a  copiousness  of  legend  quite  in  aocofdanoe ' 
accumulated  events.  They  show,  moreover,  that  compoeitioa 
petral  calligraphy  excelled  in  its  schools,  and  that  operatiTe 
was  acquired,  in  the  ratio  demanded  by  the  increasing  padigraa  and 
deeds  of  a  long  line  of  kings. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  claims  of  Nimrdd  to  be  i 


them ;  for  within  they  are  full  of  unseemly  pictures  executed  in  the  veiy  1 
style  of  painting,  for  art  we  cannot  call  it.  Curzon,  in  hii  "  MonastariH  ef  1 
Levant,*'  gives  a  ludicrous  account  of  some  of  tlicse  d!ait6«,  which  dagnee  kia 
nature,  however  low  the  intellect  may  be ;  and  on  this  soil  from  whence  I 
noble  monuments  have  been  exhumed,  the  Christian  traveller  has  to  dcpkm  Hm 
low  standard  of  the  Christian  mind,  which,  in  the  present  day,  can  tutwi— :e 
effigies  of  holy  personages  compared  with  which  the  idols  of  the  AMtyfiaas  an 
singularly  superior,  both  in  ideal  expression  and  human  design. 

^  Whether  these  horned  human  bulls,  lions,  &c.,  received  in  AMgrrU,  al  ai^ 
time,  divine  honours  or  not,  is  a  subject  involved  in  some  obecurity;  on  cjliDdm 
from  Assyria  and  Biibylonia,  the  bull  is  often  an  attendant,  or,  indeed,  made  Hm 
s(!at  or  throne  of  Jehovah.  In  later  times,  when  tlie  veil  had  been  imlsed  whM 
obscured  the  baseness  of  human  reason,  these  monsters  may  have  been  depadld 
to  a  subordinate  place  in  the  temples,  preparatory  to  tlieir  excIusiOB  altqgsUier. 
That  they  were  deiiied  in  Egypt,  and  countries  bordering  on  the  McditenaneaBy 
there  can  Ije  no  doubt,  from  numerous  scriptural  notices  of  tlie  wozehip;  and  that 
their  frontal  decorations  served  to  typify  sovereignty  and  power,  if  not  divi- 
nity, in  tho  personages  who  adopted  thorn,  we  have  full  warrant  of  tram  the 
pages  of  Daniel  ami  the  coins  of  the  Macedonian  period.  Alexander  tlie  Gical  ii 
always  thus  decorated  and,  to  the  present  tlay,  among  Orientals,  is  scarcelj  Inpwa 

by  any  other  titlo.  than     ^«  Ji-1  ,  j  Zu'l  Kumein,  "  the  two*lHNiicd**  MiJM^j. 
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■  wr  of  a  synchronous  era  with  the  ruins  opposite  Mosul  now  denomi- 
ti  Bated  Nineveh,  must  not  bo  set  aside,  for  they  are  cogent,  and  time 
ii  perhaps,  will  pronounce  them  conclusive,  though  we  cannot  agree  with 
■I  Layard  that  "  Nimr(id  represents  the  original  site  of  the  city,"*  for 

■  fMions  we  have  specified  both  in  this  and  the  preceding  paper  on  the 
m  mpital.  Actuated  by  a  fair  spirit  of  inquiry,  we  express  dissent  on 
lie  wliat  may  be  considered  pure  geographical  grounds  alone.  We  hare 
Bi  no  desire  indeed  to  overset  theories  founded  on  the  ample  experience 
^  aad  erudition  which  the  able  illustrator  of  Assyrian  monuments  has 
^  brought  to  bear  upon  a  subject  intricate  and  bewildering  in  a  super- 
,f  Ifttive  degree;  and  our  hints,  therefore,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  regarded 
g  only  in  the  light  of  suggestions  placed  by  the  wayside,  to  smoothen 
I  aad  not  obstruct  the  progress  of  others  in  the  great  road  to  truth. 
I     That  other  great  cities  of  the  day  were  established  at  a  ootemporary 

period  with  Nineveh,  is  evident  from  Bible  relation,  confirmed  by 
eziating  ruins  on  the  spot  represented  by  Sheet  III.  of  our  *^  Vestiges 
of  Assyria,**  all  of  which  have  been  more  or  less  explored  by  the  enter- 
prising Layard,  who,  after  careful  analytical  reasoning  "  in  situ,**  has 
pronounced  the  early  structures  of  Nimrdd  as  deserving  a  first  rank  in 
the  classification  of  human  fabrics  in  this  part  of  Asia,  if  not  in  the 
world.*  A  synthetical  conclusion  in  some  measure  verified  by  Rawlin- 
0on,  who  from  recent  investigations  is  inclined,  with  little  hesitation, 
to  identify  Nimr(id  with  the  Calah  of  our  Bible  and  Chalakh  {XaXax) 
of  the  Septuagint.' 

We  now  call  attention  to  the  second  sheet  of  the  vestiges  of  the 
Assyria,  in  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  delineate  the  features  of 
the  country  where  Nimrud  or  Calah  once  flourished,  as  a  considerable 
city  of  that  region,  if  not  the  actual  seat  of  dominion.  Layard,  with 
much  reason,  ascribes  to  Assyria  two  periods  or  dynasties,  in  which 
the  more  recent  monuments  of  its  people  were  separated  from  the 
earliest,  perhaps  by  an  interval  of  many  centuries.  Adopting  this 
view,  we  must  refer  the  statements  of  the  geographers  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy  as  to  the  position  of  Nineveh,  to  the  later  period,  when 
Nimriid  stood  alone  as  the  "  Omega  **  of  the  Ninevite  kings,  and  pos- 
sessed the  name  in  virtne  of  its  singular  position,  after  the  earlier 
cities  had  ceased  to  exist     The  former  places  it  between  the  Lycos 

*  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  Vol  ii.«  p.  240. 
-  Nineveh  and  its  Remains.  Vol.  il,  p.  225. 

>  Genesis  x.  11.     The  '"V^  of  ^  ^^^  >^^  Coloml  RawUMoa  ieeognlse» 
the  cognate  fom  of  Kalkhu  ^^i^^  t^^^    }}^  in  ^«  Caneiform  inseiiptioas. 
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and  the  Tigris,^  the  latter  on  the  first  of  these  streams.  -  In  a  akiict 
sense  we  cannot  demur  at  eitbcr  relation,  for  though  aetiudlj  bor- 
dering on  the  Tigris,  there  is  no  doubt  bat  tliat  Nimriid  latietlj 
derived  its  water  from  the  Zdb  or  Lycus  by  means  of  a  gieai  aqne- 
ducty  ingeniously  conducted  from  that  stream  to  the  sonth-emst  angle 
of  the  city  where  it  borders  on  the  Shor  Derreh,  a  petty  rimlet  bot 
boisterous  winter  torrent,  having  its  source  in  the  isoUited  bill  of  Ajn- 
es-safra  to  the  north-eastward.  The  embankments  of  the  great  euial 
alluded  to,  where  unbroken  by  the  river,  are  traceable  in  tbeir  wbole 
extent  to  the  Zitb ;  and  in  a  subsequent  age,  when  the  fiunona  tnnnel 
at  Negub'  had  been  left  dry  by  the  waywardness  of  that  stzeam,  we 
find  an  underground  tunnel  or  Kdriz'  connecting  Nimriid  with  tbe 
waters  of  the  Ghdzr-Su.  We  have  spoken  of  this  work  in  tbe 
description  of  the  general  sheet  of  Assyria.  At  present  the  statemeot 
serves  to  shew  tbe  important  position  held  by  Nimr&d  dnring  tbe 
latter  dynasties  of  Assyria,  for  though  almost  within  anow*s  flight 
of  the  Tigris,  even  after  its  abandonment  by  that  river,  tbe  eon- 
struction  of  a  broad  canal  twenty-five  miles  in  extent^  throagb  %  bud 
pebbly  soil,  was  deemed  indispensable  to  the  requirements  of  its 
population/ 

At  the  present  time  Nimrud  stands  abandoned  alike  by  tbe  Tigris 
and  the  Zab,  and  the  viscous  current  of  the  Shor  Derreb  ximleti 
mingled  as  it  is  with  bitumen  oozing  from  thennal  springs  in  its  bed, 
seems  only  to  mock  its  desertion  by  the  sweeter  streamSi  as  it  ejects 
itself  over  the  surface  of  the  plain  beyond.  The  Tigris  at  the  present 
day  in  the  low  season  never  approaches  nearer  to  the  ruins  than  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  while  the  Zdb,  since  the  destruction  of  the  canal,  pnrsnci 
its  course  at  six  miles  from  its  walls.  That  its  palaces  and  halbi 
when  erected  were,  like  tbe  original  Nineveh,  begirt  by  pleasant  wateiSi 
there  can  be  no  question ;  nor  is  great  invention  requisite  to  depict  tbe 
constant  struggle  which  man  bad  with  the  element  in  the  remote  agvf^ 

1  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  but  that  Ptolemy's  position  has  no  nfennfe  what* 
ever  to  Nimrtid,  but  to  tho  Nineveh  of  our  map,  opposite  to  tbe  modem  liiiSaal. 

•  Tbis  is  referred  to  in  tbe  Cuneiform  inscription  by  tbe  eharaetera  Y!  J^ 
jt  ^^Y^  ^^^1  >^Y/  Y5.  Nogfih  is  a  modem  Arab  tmme^  literallr 
Ci^AJD    "  ft  bole  "  or  "  perforation." 

»  .^   ^  Persian  compound,  tbe  name  of  an  underground  tunnel  for  eonductirg 

a  stream  to  lower  grounds^  where  tbe  intermediate  land  is  of  a  higher  etevatioa. 

*  See  also  general  paper  on  this  head,  wbere  tho  work  is  deemed  one  of  a  reli* 

gious  design. 
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^to  Iseep  it  subordinate  to  the  objects  be  bad  designed.  Wo  have,  as 
> .  we  have  previously  mentioned,  a  conjectural  page  written  on  tbe 
face  of  tbe  valley  before  us;  everywhere  the  progress  of  the  Tigris  is 
well  marked,  from  the  period  when  its  waters  first  enibraccd  this  early 
.  temple  of  the  human  race,  to  their  divorce  and  subsequent  attachment 
to  the  rugged  outline  of  the  precipices  bounding  the  valley  of  the 
*'  Tivar  to  the  west.  Traces  of  its  career  in  the  remoter  ages  are  still 
'discemible  in  the  abraded  cliffs  on  which  tbe  edifices  of  NimrCid  stand, 
'  «•  also  in  the  shallow  indenture  at  their  base,  once  occupied  by  the 
'  Ample  stream,  but  now  almost  obliterated  by  the  plough.  It  seems 
probable,  indeed,  that  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighbonrbood  of  Nineveb,  was  more  conf]ne<l  at  tbe  period  we  speak 
of,  and  that  tbe  same  causes^  have  acted  in  a  greater  degree  to  widen 
it  to  ita  present  extent.  Deeper  beds,  occupying  intermediate  positions 
lietween  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  valley  and  the  present  channel, 
mark  also  tbe  Tigris^s  course  in  amedia)val  period.  That  named  Seh(t 
ml  'bu  Debbdn'  by  the  modem  occupants,  bears  unmistakeable  evidence 
•of  tbe  wayward  character  of  the  current  which  doubtless  caused  at 
the  same  time  so  much  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  a  free  people,  for 
in  the  progress  of  tbe  stream  westward,  tliey  must  have  felt  bereaved 
•of  their  principal  defence.  Hence,  doubtless,  the  construction  of  the 
ffretLt  dam  Awaiyeh*  across  the  channel  of  the  Tigris,  the  remains 
of  which,  still  the  terror  of  raft-men,  have  given  ri;je  to  many  ludi- 
Orous  traditions,  and  formed  a  subject  for  exaggeration  even  with 
Curopean  travellers.*  In  the  low  season  the  Tigris  tumbles  and  roars 
orer  the  massive  masonry  it  is  composed  of;  and,  on  a  calm  night,  can 
be  heard  at  many  miles*  distance,  moaning  as  it  were  a  requiem  over 
tleparte<l  grandeur.  We  witness  here,  indeed,  tbe  vanity  of  human 
labors  from  tbe  Iwginning,  and  require  no  written  tablets  to  chronicle 
the  ever-constant  action  of  nature  which  time  lias  portrayed  with  a 
truthfulness  that  will  endure;  the  traditions  of  the  country  ascribe  the 
erection  of  the  dam  both  to  Nimrud  and  Darius,  but  in  the  last  name 

'  Fluid  prensure  on  the  hiferior  or  southern  ounrca,  peihaps  aasistcd  by  earth* 
4|iiaket. 

'  .jtJjftjJl  !^\j0fi  **  The  prowler^s  way,**  an  expressive  metonihm  common 
4o  the  Anbs^ 

s  ^LJ  *"  Soond;**  "  the  nmibler.**  It  is  also  called  occasionally  the  **  Sakhr 
liriBr^d,*"  or  <<  Kimrtd's  rocks.^* 

*  The  ^iiaini  old  Tavemier  •dMcribct  the  rapid  hrre  with  a  ftill  of  twenty  feet; 
«nd  in<mr  English  translation  of  his  voyages  it  is  still  further  improved  tipon  by 
tbe  rendering -of  twenty  fatbcima.    See  hie  Voyages. 
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we  may^  perhaps,  discern  a  Median  occupation  of  the  city,  long  afte^ 
its  first  foundation,  when  such  a  work  became  necessary  to  confine  tha 
receding  waters  to  the  eastern  cliffs,  in  order  that  the  town  ahoiild 
not  be  insulated  from  so  essential  an  article.  Appearances  on  ibe. 
west  bank  of  the  river  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  work  was  of  some 
extent,  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  a  portion  of  it  will  be  found 
extending  below  the  soil  as  far  as  a  tongue  from  the  rocky  ridges 
lying  to  the  W.N.W.*  The  opening  of  the  great  canal  from  the 
Z^b,  dates  we  presume,  from  the  partial  or  total  destruction  of  this 
work. 

We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  geological  features  of  the  tract  con- 
tained in  the  second  sheet  of  the  vestiges  of  Assyria.  They  are  in 
most  respects  similar  to  those  in  the  locality  of  Nineveh|  excepting 
that  the  higher  ridges  west  of  Mosul,  which  join  the  Sinjar  groups  of 
rocks,  abut,  with  a  less  easy  decline,  on  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Zab.  The  ridges  on  either  side  of  this  stream^ 
iu<lcod,  from  the  Kara  Chokh^  range  to  Sinjar,  appear  mere  continua- 
tions; the  higher  portions  separated  only  in  the  line  of  their  direction 
during  the  process  of  cooling,  into  vertical  lamina),  while  the  lower 
undulations  thrown  off  from  them  are  mere  bubbles  cropping  forth  on 
the  surface,  when  the  ridges  themselves  are  depressed  beneath  the 
superstrata,  generally  of  limestone  and  conglomerate,  over  the  whole 
region.  The  Tigris,  as  far  as  Nimriid,  is  upheld  on  its  souUiem  or 
inferior  slope  by  one  of  these  lamina;,  which,  acting  as  a  great  barrier, 
terminates  at  Mishrak,  a  rocky  elevation  or  cape  surmounted  by  three 
conspicuous  peaks  when  viewed  from  the  north.'  Here,  however, 
the  op])()siti(>n  ceases,  and  both  it  and  the  Zab  have  availed  themseWes 
of  the  outlet  afforded  by  one  of  these  deep  depressions,  to  break 
through  the  su{)eriicial  bubbles  of  the  crust,  and,  after  many  tortuous 
checks,  unite  to  form  one  grand  stream,  coursing  silently,  but  deep» 
through  comparatively  plain  lands,  in  a  more  steady  course  towards 
Babylonia. 

The  effect  of  this  antagonism,  has,  however,  o|)erated  to  widen 
the  valley  of  the  river  in  the  struggle  of  ages  ;  and  like  a  great 
serpent,  the  more  scope  it  has  obtained,  the  wider  it  has  spread 
its  convolutions.  These,  sinuous  enough  in  the  low  season,  are  ex- 
tended over  the  greater  i)art  of  the  valley  in  the  spring,  filling  ap  the 

'  Wc>  had  not  tho  moans  of  cn)ssing  the  rivor  with  our  instnimente  to  provt 
what  is  a<lvuiu*(>«I,  nor  wouUl  time  admit  of  the  delay  iit  the  constructioo  of  nil^ 

'  Th(>  nnmr  uf  a  lii<;h  mount  on  tlio  summit  of  a  ridge,  crofisinjc  the  plain 
letween  t:  e  Lower  and  rp|»«r  Zuh. 

■  This  >\iil  be  better  setn  on  Sheet  IIT.  j 
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a  doserted  beds;  and  in  periods  of  flood  the  waters,  like  a  yast  sea,  even 
K  Totuth  the  deserted  abodes  which,  centuries  ago,  they  both  furnished 
re  and  protected.  Like  the  victims  of  Tantalus*  cnp,  a  besieged  people 
e  in  Nimrud  may,  indeed,  have  periehe*!  from  thirst  in  sight  of  the 
iz  fluid  which,  a  few  months  or  oven  days  later,  inundation  brought  to 
r  tlieir  very  doors.  At  those  times  the  fine  crops  in  the  valley  are 
y  swept  away,  and  their  owners,  with  the  little  household  furniture 
V  they  can  snatch,  accompanied  by  thoir  families  and  cattle,  beat  a 
2    precipitate  retreat.     Security  is  afforded  them  on  the  wrecks  of  the 

Assyrian  palaces.  In  the  autumn  and  early  spring,  as  represented 
,  the  map,  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  consequently  presents  a  broken 
,  sarfaoe.  Broad  isolated  fields,  lying  either  cultivated  or  fallow,  con- 
trast prettily  with  the  excavated  hollows  left  by  the  receding  river. 
These  exhibit  pools  of  water  interspersed  with  a  dark  scrub  or  broom, 
the  natural  product  of  old  watercourses ;  while  the  rich  waving  green 
of  the  crops,  enamelled  with  every  variety  of  wild  flower,  now  under 
the  light  of  a  spring  sun,  now  in  the  shade  of  a  passing  cloud,  glit- 
tering with  the  early  dew  or  the  passing  drops  of  an  April  shower,  com- 
bine to  render  Nimrud  in  these  months  a  favorite  locality  with  most 
men.  With  the  nomad  and  other  lovers  of  Nature,  modem  or  ancient, 
it  must  always  have  held  a  two-fold  estimation.  The  mud  hamlets  of 
Naifeh-Dernwi.sh*  and  Nimrud,  as  winter  abodes  of  the  present  occu- 
pants, infested  with  wild  cats,  crawling  with  vermin,  and  crumbling 
under  the  wretchedness  of  construction,  sliew,  however,  that  man  alone 
disfigures  a  scene  where  nature  has  ever  been  bountiful,  and  where  he 
himself,  branded  as  a  "  barbarian,"  once  stood  pre-eminent  antl  conspic- 
uous enough  to  excite  the  admiration  of  states  deeming  themselves 
civilised  only  after  thirty  centuries  of  progress.  If  "barbarian" 
then,  how  shall  we  designate  him  now  ?  For  the  ethical  speculator, 
indeed,  an  ample  and  instructive  field  is  open  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris ;  though  we  will  not  deny  a  similar  theatre  exists  on  the  shores 
of  the  Thames  al^o.  Philosophers,  sentimentalists,  utilitarians,  "  et  hoc 
genus  omne,'*  have  drunk  alike  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter,  yet  now, 
except  in  Austraiia  and  in  other  remote  isles  of  Oceania,  we  can  no 

*  iMuJ  A^  t  J  Deriwish  :  this  name  has  been  thought  by  many  a  Maliomedan 
corruption  of  Darius  or  D^rivtiflli.  It  is  not  unlikely,  coDsidering  that  Diri  or 
Darius  is  traditionally  invesU'd  with  the  tales  and  works  of  the  neighbourhood  as 
well  as  his  great  prototype  Nimrud.  Both  names,  indeed^  may  have  a  patent 
signification,  though  used  as  mere  meaningless  epithets  in  the  mouths  of  ignorant 
wanderers  of  the  present  day ;  for,  perhaps,  they  are  the  only  traces  left  in  the 
minds  of  men  of  the  two  powerful  dynasties  in  which  Nimrdd  flourished;  in  the 
latter  as  the  ohid^  in  the  former  as  a  seeoiidary  city. 

2  B  2 
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\yhcro  find  man  so  attached  to  the  xero  of  human  happineM,  wUflh  life 
has  sunk  to  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  full  meaaure  of  protperlty  apd 
power.  Ambitious  only  of  freedom,  he  is  content  in  his  nig%  aad 
will  not  barter  them  for  the  silk  and  ermine  of  a  ahaekled 
though  covetous  enough  of  the  latter  if  able  to  poaaeas  himaelf  of  1 
by 

"  The  good  old  rule  ....  the  simple  phoiy 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  poweri 
And  they  should  keep  who  can.** 

Wo  have  again  wandered  a  little  from  the  subject  in  hand,  but 
Bedouin-like,  oar  disposition  is  to  stray  from  the  direct  path  to  acu 
the  expanso  around;  and  in  the  absence  of  other  interesting  objects^  we 
may  be  excused  plucking  an  inviting  flower,  so  long  as  we  delay  qgt 
to  extract  it  by  the  roots.  We  will  now  quit  Layard's  hnt  in  the 
plan,  and  direct  our  steps  eastwards,  along  the  margin  of  the  old  bed 
of  the  river,  past  the  mouldering  walls  of  the  mud  hamlet  that  bai 
usurped  the  name  of  the  '*  mighty  hunter  Nimrod,"  pertaining  to  the 
long-buried  vestiges  of  the  splendid  halls  beyond;  oar  gnide  is  the 
high  pyramid  marked  7  in  the  plan.^  Before  we  reach  it,  however, 
wc  are  sensible  of  having  stumbled  into  a  hollow  way/  filled  from  a 
ravine  and  winter  torrent  coming  from  near  Tel  Ag(ib  or  Yakul^ 
north  of  the  city.  Absorbed  as  we  are  in  the  dark  piles  before  as,  we 
heed  not  the  swamp  we  are  wa<ling  through,  further  than  to  obeenre^ 
on  coming  to  the  margin  of  the  ruins,  that  the  conglomerate  of  the 
tertiary  rocks  bounding  the  east  edge  of  the  valley  has  not  only  been 
scarped  artificially,  but  is  also  well  worn  by  the  water-attrition  of  a 
long  period.  The  conclusion  at  once  is,  that  the  Tigris  itself  flowed 
hcrc^  at  a  very  remote  time,  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the  contin- 
uation of  the  bed,  and  a  well  marked  water-line  or  beach,  as  far  eonth 
as  Tel  Cliimch.*  This  bed  now  receives  only  the  winter  contribatioDi 
from  tho  ravine  north,  and  the  Shor  Derreh  rivulet  south,  of  the  chy, 
which  latter,  when  Nimrud  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  we  are  led 
to  bolievo,  had  its  debouchure  lower  down,  on  the  lino  of  the  embank- 
ment of  tho  great  canal,  where  we  see  the  o]yening"  below  the  isolated 
undulation  soutli  of  the  eastern  suburbs.     This  isolated  piece  of  roek 


*  Shoet  II.  of  the  Vestiges  of  AKSvria. 
-  No.  G  of  the  plan. 

'  No.  ()  of  the  plan. 

*  Refer  to  the  general  plan  for  this  artificial  pile.     Its  distapqe  wev'd  Ml 
admit  of  including  it  in  the  largo  pcalo  of  Sheet  II. 

*  Marked /on  the  plan. 
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_      "    Sppean,  indcc<l,  from  the  dchris  of  building  upon  it,  and  from  its 

**'*lar  conformation^  to  havo  been  connected  originally  with   the 

"^*'  nndulations  on  which  the  city  was  first  deai;nie<l ;  the  great  em- 

■"*=*-'>Qeilt  that  we  now  see  separating  them,  having  been  formed  by  the 

^•«4>ined  back-water  action  or  eildies  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  pressure 

percolations  from  the  Shor  Derreh  in  the  lapse  of  ages.     The 

il  of  the  city,  broken  and  incomplete  to  the  south,  hM)k  certainly 

^^  J  their  terminations  had  been  swept  away  by  the  floods.     North  of 

.■rm-jnrtd  the  character  of  the  country  is  the  same;  anle;?s  scpai-ated  by 

iii-«oanes  it  averages  a  height  of  twenty  and  thirty  feet  above  the 

^^^'Jlej  of  the  river  whore  it  abats  on  it,  but  more  distant  undulations 

"^^  «e  to  an  elevation  of  eighty  and  ninety  feet,  culminating  in  still 

- -'igber  pointa,  about  five  and  a  half  miles  north  of  SeMmiyeh. 

■^  -      Breaking  through  the  crops  or  tertiary  bubbles  hero  bordering  the 

^'"mlley  to  the  east,   the  chief  stream    is   the   Shor    Derreh    rivulet, 

^^^^^noaaating  from  springs  in  the  hill  of  Mar  Daniel.     At  seasons  it  is 

-"^qnlte  dry  in  the  lower  part,  owing  to  the  water  being  turned  on  to 

^tli6  Dpper  plains  for  irrigation,  but  in  the  winter  and  spring  the 

^  tolTents  come  down  with  great  violence.     The  same  niay  1>e  said  of 

■^'  tlie  next,  an  inferior  rill'  coming  from  the  plains  and  undulations 

■  -  north  of  Tel  Yakub.     They  are  both  lost  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  at 

?    points  separated  only  by  a  mile  and  a  half  of  undulating  land. 

The  tongue  at  the  end  of  this  has  been  selectecl  for  the  site  of 
'  Nimrtid,  the  second,  as  we  deem,  in  rank  of  the  Assyrian  cities. 
•'  Compared  with  the  capital  Nineveh,  it  is  injsignificant  in  size,  though 
eqaal  in  interest,  as  the  mine  from  whence  England,  by  the  exertions 
of  Layard,  has  obtained  her  principal  monuments  of  a  people  ])re- 
TioQsly  looming  as  shadows  only  in  the  mist  of  history.  What 
remains  of  the  enceinte  of  Niinrud  occupies  an  area  of  a  little  loss 
than  a  thoasan<l  acres.  The  northern  half  of  the  city  only  appears  to 
have  been  protected  by  a  regular  wall,  which  is  still  traceable ;  but 
nhlikc  Bimilar  structures  at  Nineveh,  they  could  not  havo  boon 
remarkable  for  great  altitude  or  dimensions.  The  noble  water- 
defences  of  the  capital  are  wanting  too  to  this  city,  it  being  sur- 
rounde<l  on  the  north  side  by  a  mere  moat  of  no  great  extent* 
apparently  fed  by  the  damming  up  of  the  Tel  Yakfib  nivine  to  the 
north,  the  waters  of  which  being  subsequently  led  into  the  ditch  at 
the  north  east  angle  of  the  city,  thus  connecting  them  with  the  Shor 
Derreh  stream  on  the  east,  and  the  Tigris  to  the  west,  when  it  flowed 

'  Marked  C  on  the  pinn. 

'  Rich  calls  it  KarnHatih  raTinc.     Wo  could  get  no  fixed  immu  for  it,  it  liaTing 
an  many  aliases  aa  a  policu  prottfi;6  in  England. 
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past  the  platform  of  the  palaces,  then,  as  we  infeF  frooi  appemnuMto% 
erected  on  the  margin  of  that  stream.  The  more  prominent  aad 
regular  walls  of  the  city  are  as  near  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the 
true  cardinal  points;  the  northern  one  having  an  ontwork  or  projcei- 
ing  buttress^  just  midway  of  its  length.  Gates  appear  to  have 
sitoated  at  uncertain  interyals  in  the  wall.  They  will  be  beat 
by  reference  to  the  plan,  as  also  will  the  broken  and  irregular  align- 
ments of  the  city  to  the  south,  a  great  part  of  which  is  aeemingly 
wanting,  being,  as  we  suppose,  swept  away  by  the  combined  action  of 
the  rivulet  and  the  river  as  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
As  at  Nineveh,  the  interior  displays  no  evidence  of  boildinga  beyond 
a  red<lish  hne  of  pulverized  brick  imparted  to  the  surface  of  the 
undulations,  which  are  higher  than  the  walls  beyond,  though  in  the 
north-west  angle  we  thought  the  alignments  of  houses  were  traceable 
in  the  soil.  The  plough  has,  however,  done  its  work  here  aleo^  for 
the  mansions  of  rich  and  poor,  if  tliey  ever  existed  within,  are  alike 
levelled,  nor  are  the  stately  temples  of  its  rulers  left  unfurroved ;  the 
coulter  and  share,  aided  by  the  atmosphere,  having,  indeed,  atomiied 
every  structure  exposed  to  their  action ;  and  where  the  cypress  shoold 
8tand  as  the  fitter  emblem  of  their  sepulture  beneath,  we  find  its 
place  usurpe<l  by  the  waving  richness  of  spring  crops. 

Though  now  occupying  the  extreme  south-west  comer  of  Nimr6d, 
the  platform  enshrining  the  temples  and  halls  of  its  kiugs  appears 
anciently  to  have  held  a  more  central  position  with  regard  to  the  sur- 
rounding town,  then  extending,  as  we  have  surmised,  much  further 
to  the  south.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  platform  surrounds  all  that  is 
now  attractive  on  the  spot,  and  once  contained  the  trophies  that  now 
adorn  the  Assyrian  halls  of  our  Museum.  The  four  palaces  fzoin 
whence  these  were  extracted  occupy  the  west  face  and  south-east 
corner  of  this  platform,  which  is  an  irregular  parallelogram  iu  i 
the  north  side  being  somewhat  shorter  than  the  southern ;  it  endo 
an  area  of  sixty  acres.  Layard  has  named  the  interior  palaceSi  the 
north- west,  the  central,  the  south-west,  and  south-east  edifices,  which 
nomenclature  we  have  retained  as  appropriate.'  Encircled  by  a  much 
worn  parapet  rising  at  present  a  few^  feet  above  the  platform  within, 
they  form  of  themselves  a  separate  enclosure  inside  the  city  wall. 
On  the  north-west  corner  of  this,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  lattefi 
is  erected  the  Great  Pyramid  that  looms  so  conspicuously  over  the 

'  See  di'scriptioii  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

"  l)e(*p  ravines  separate  tlie  apartments  on  tlie  west  and  south  ftee  of  As 
enclosure.  The  torreJits  of  centuries,  coursing  from  the  summit  of  the  monads  to 
the  plain,  have  iu  a  ji^reat  measure  deiiued  their  extent. 
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A633rriaii  plains.  It  rises  133  feet  above  the  low  autumnal  level  of 
the  Tigris,  and  about  60  feet  above  the  platform  of  the  palaces.^ 
Recent  excavations  have  shown  the  pile  as  based  upon  a  rectangular 
plinth  of  brickwork,  aligned  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points, 
and  faced  with  finely  cut  blocks  of  lunestone,  having  recesses  in  the 
sides  at  regular  intervals,  and  a  semicircular  bastion  projecting  in  the 
centre  of  the  north  wall,  much  in  the  same  way  as  tlie  buttress 
described  in  the  enceinte  of  the  city.  Above  the  base  it  is  composed 
of  sun-dried  bricks;  its  apex,  worn  down  as  it  is  at  present,  rose 
doubtless  to  a  much  greater  elevation.  The  crumbled  debris  scattered 
over  the  sides  has  not  only  entombed  the  base  in  the  wear  of  centuries, 
but  has  nearly  obliterated  its  pyramidal  fonn,  still  faintly  traceable  in 
the  rounded  outline  of  the  mass.  No  remains  have  yet  been  found 
within  this  singular  structure,  although  evidently  designed  for  a 
special  purpose  and  not  raised  as  the  creation  of  fancy  alone.  Shut 
out  as  the  Nimriid  palaces  are  from  the  other  Assyrian  positions  in 
the  neighbourhood  by  intervening  undulations  of  some  altitude,  we 
are  disposed  to  view  its  erection  simply  as  a  tower  of  communication, 
whence  alarm  or  religious  observances  might  be  either  signalled  or 
seen  from  a  distance  around.  The  whole  plain  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  is  distinctly  visible  on  a  clear  day  from  its  summit,  but  a 
few  feet  lower  down  all  is  hid  by  the  contiguous  land.  It  is  only 
reasonable,  therefore,  to  refer  its  elevation  to  a  specific  object  such  as 
this,  without  seeking  to  ideutify  it  with  the  ''  Busta  Nini/*  placed  by 
ancient  writers  in  several  localities  of  Asia  Minor.'    From  the  absence 

*  These  elevations  may  be  a  little  in  error,  from  the  caiuea  noted  in  the  pre- 
vioiu  paper.  Rich  made  it  144^  feet,  but  he  had  not  instruments  with  him  for  any 
accurate  measurements.  Rich's  '^  Kurdistan  and  Nineveh,**  vol.  II.,  cliap.  xviii., 
p.  132. 

^  Were  Ninus  entombed  in  Nineveh  at  all,  we  should  perhaps  seek  to  idenUfy 
tlie  site  of  his  mausoleum  with  that  venerated  at  present  as  the  kst  rcsting-pUce 
of  the  prophet  Jonah,  from  the  simple  fact  of  the  first  Christian  fathers  not 
recognizing  the  grave  as  tliat  of  the  missionary  of  Nineveh.  ^Tet  doubtless  n 
grave  existed  there,  and  we  may  infer  a  more  than  common  grave,  from  the  fixed 
and  unswenring  bigotry  of  all  Orientals  in  receiving,  in  this  respect,  what  has 
traditionally  descended  from  age  to  age ;  nor  is  it  likely  tliat  early  Mahomedans, 
keen  in  inquiry  on  matters  of  this  nature,  and  doubly  prejudiced,  as  they  were, 
against  Christian  edifices,  would  blindly  accept  a  Christian  chapel,  perhaps 
decorated  with  the  hated  emblems  of  their  faith,  as  the  sepulchre  of  Jonali,  unless 
a  tomb  invested  with  neerological  honours  from  a  remote  per'od  rendered  the 
spot,  in  their  eyes,  worthy  of  memorial  and  preservation.  Rich,  who  took  great 
interest  in  sodi  subjects,  spent  much  time  in  inquiry  daring  a  residence  in  the 
n«ghbourhoad,  and  he  states  that  the  Christians  distinctly  deny  Jonah's  burial  on 
this  epot  (Kurdistan  and  Nineveh,   Vol.   II.,  chap^  xiii.,  p.  32);  and  in  this 
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of  such  a  monument  in  the  capital,  while  we  witneis  BwUsr  on^«fl  S 
siiiallor  scale  spread  over  the  whole  coantry,  we  are  inelined  to  nmr 
it  as  a  religious  erection  of  a  later  dynasty  at  a  time  when  the  prartioi 
of  the  early  Persians,  "  who  made  their  altars  the  high  plaeea  of  with 
o'er-gazing  mountains,"  first  came  into  vogue.  The  eacred  ire  M>iing 
from  its  summit  might  have  conveyed  the  signal  of  aaorifiee  or  pmjer 
to  ail  similar  positions  around,  answering  in  the  latter  retpoot  to  fthi 
minarets  of  Islamism  in  our  own  day.  Recent  excaratioiu 
shown  too  that  it  served  for  other  national  purposes ;  it  hftviog  1 
on  its  south  Bircc  a  grand  tablet  commemoratiye  of  a  series  of 
recorded  on  a  single  stone,  perhaps  of  thirty  tons  in  weight.  Thiomi 
down  from  its  position,  it  now  lies  in  fragments  at  tho  foot  of  tho  pik 
between  the  north-west  palace  and  an  adjoining  apartment^  vhiih, 
to  distinguish  it,  is  named  "  the  Temple  of  Mars"  in  the  plan  befiuv 
us.  But  whatever  cause  may  be  assigned  as  the  origin  of,  this 
singular  monument,  it  has  served  as  an  attractive  object  on  the  plans 
of  Assyria  for  nmny  ages  past.  As  a  ruin  it  excited  the  attention  of 
Layard  and  Rich  in  the  present  century,  as  it  did  that  of  XenophflB 
np wards  of  throe  hundred  years  before  tlie  birth  of  Christ.  He  ] 
it  Larissa ;  and  from  his  description  it  would  appear  that  the  i 
of  tho  base,  so  lately  exposed  again,  was  then  conspicnoosy  though  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  perfect  than  it  is  now.  Nini^dp 
indeed,  in  every  phase  of  its  singular  history,  is  pregnant  with  interart 
to  the  European,  whether  in  connection  with  the  footprinta  of  jkhe 

respect  most  authors  agree  with  them,  placing  his  tomb  at  Gath-hepher  and  Tjn 
in  Palestine,  the  pseudo-Epiphanius  eycn  allotting  a  portion  of  the  eenwfteiy  if 
Cenezoeus  to  the  reception  of  the  prophet's  body.  —See  *'  Do  Vitis  Pro|^**  aad 
the  Paschal  Chron.,  quoted  by  Kitto.  The  Christians  had,  howwer,  a  SDit  if 
hermitage  on  the  site  of  the  present  tomb.  This  hermitage,  dedicated  9mfy  Is 
Jonuh,  in  Christian  veneration  for  his  mission  to  Nineveh,  may  have  been  encSid 
near  the  principal  feature  of  the  Necropolis,  generally,  from  the  Muctity  atlaehid 
to  the  dead,  the  last  memorial  of  a  city.  Its  position  on  this  might  be  regaided  m 
keeping  with  the  character  of  an  edifice  raised  by  austere  piety  and  enthoslMB  | 
and,  on  the  Mahomedan  inyasion,  a  panlonable  deceit  eoBneeting  the  rhayj  aad 
the  grave,  while  it  preserved  both  from  ruin,  may  hare  originated  and  perpeloalBd 
an  error  which  renders  the  site  a  ''noli  me  tangerc**  position  to  the  spade  ef  Iks 
antiquarian.  Could  we  convince  the  'Ulema  of  such  an  error,  and  point  oat  Iks 
prophet's  grave  to  them  in  Palestine,  Islam  credulity,  partaking  move  of  supeiiiH 
tion  than  respect,  might  deem  tho  work  a  charitable  one  which  sepaiated  Iks 
corrupt  relics  of  their  race  from  the  remains  of  a  heathen  and  proooribod  peopl»| 
a  little  money  would  then  put  us  in  possession  of  the  mystctiom  conteals  ef  the 
mound.  Since  the  above  was  writti'n  wo  heard  of  operations  haying  been  cam^ 
menced  by  the  Turks  themselves,  and  on  ^our  way  to  England  oxamliMd  saaw 
colosRal  specimens  of  Assyrian  sculpture  on  a  level  with  the  fuondatioiM  of  Ihs 
supposed  tomb  of  the  prophet. 
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indomitabio  Ten  Thoosand,  or  in  relation  to  its  owo  previona  career 
of  glory  aad  renown.  Invested  with  local  traditions,  tho  long  winter 
night  of  the  Arab  is  enlivened  too  by  their  relation,  and  though  he  is 
not  over-critical  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  he  is  as  mack 
interested  in  his  subject  as  the  most  ardent  philosopher  of  oar  schools. 

In  the  superficial  sketch  represented  by  our  plan  there  is  little  else 
attractive  in  the  ruins  of  Nimriid.  The  palaces,  buried  in  the  interior 
platform,  have  been  minutely  described  in  Layard*s  interesting  pagea. 
We  saw  them  under  the  disadvantages  attendant  on  the  preservation 
of  the  sculptures ;  for  they  had  been  but  partially  cleared  again  of  the 
rubbish  heaped  over  them  on  Layard*s  departure.  We  saw  enough, 
however,  to  satisfy  an  ample  curiosity,  and  only  regretted  that  the 
brief  time  at  our  disposal  from  other  active  duties,  would  not  admit  of 
detailed  plana  being  made  of  the  interior  on  a  large  scale.  These  would 
require  a  long  residence  on  the  spot,  and,  moreover,  to  effect  them,  the 
halls  and  temples  mast  be  laid  bare  again,  at  an  expense  perhaps  in- 
commensurate with  the  object  in  view.  The  eastern  suburb  appears 
to  have  been  formed  after  the  modelling  of  the  original  town.  Its 
mounds^  on  the  south  side  higher  than  the  platform  of  Nimrud,  though 
lower  than  the  great  pyramid,  would  seem  to  cover  other  monuments 
of  the  period ;  and,  indeed,  were  excavations  undertaken  on  a  grander 
scale,  under  an  able  superintendent,  we  should  doubless  derive  as  much 
material  as  archseologists  could  ever  expect  to  possess,  or,  indeed,  as 
the  nation  at  large  could  desire. 

There  are,  moreover,  other  positions  contiguous  to  Nimrud  which 
would  yield  similar  relics  ;  one  of  which,  under  the  modern  name  of 
Selamiyeh,  that  of  an  Arab  village  of  an  early  Mahomedan  era,  occu- 
pies a  portion  of  Sheet  II.  of  our  vestiges  of  Assyria.  Now  only  a 
miserable  hamlet,  it  was  of  considerable  importance,  even  in  the  better 
days  of  Islam,  the  Oriental  geographers,  in  a  confused  manner,  identify- 
ing the  site  with  Athur  or  Assyria.* 

But  without  these  notices,  we  could  not  £ul  to  recognize  the 
crumbled  and  almost  obliterated  walls  as  the  structures  of  a  syn- 
chronous period  with  Nimrud  and  NineveL  Their  remains  enclose 
an  area,  at  present,  of  four  hundred  and  ten  acres;  but  part  of 
the  city,  at  no  time  of  very  great  extent,  has  been  swept  away 
by  the  Tigris,  or  severed  from  its  precipitous  position  by  the  shock 

^  About  eightj-thr«e  fset  above  the  level  of  tlie  plain.  I  am  led  to  believe 
these  emiaences  were  somehow  oonneeted  with  the  eanal  from  the  2ib.  Perhaps 
the  water  was  raised  by  machines  ereoted  here  for  the  sn|»plj  of  the  westen 
paUcee,  on  the  great  dam  being  ruptnrsd  bj  the  flood. 

s  See  Yak<l^ulH*«jtm  al  Balding  and  AbolM^aadsc  the  fcsadord^Xm- 
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of  an  eartbqaake.  The  alignments  of  the  south-west  face,  now  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  washed  at  times  by  the  Tigris,  extended  fur- 
ther to  the  west  while  the  city  was  in  existence,  and  the  north-west 
wall,  meeting  it  from  a  northerly  direction,  formed  a  right  angle 
overlooking  the  stream.  This  angle,  and  all  that  stood  upon  it,  has 
long  since  disappeared  in  the  flood ;  but  under  the  debris  of  more 
recent  edifices,  forming  high  mounds  in  the  interior,  we  might  be  cer- 
tain of  meeting  with  Assyrian  monuments,  as  wo  have  done  at  other 
places.^  The  soil,  indeed,  cannot  be  scraped  even  without  exposing 
long-covered  buildings,  the  materials  of  which  are  prominent  also  in 
the  sections  of  the  ravines  passing  through  the  city.  Similar  rairinea 
confine  the  city  on  the  north  and  south;  the  former  having  warm 
springs,  like  the  Shor  Derreh,  iu  its  bed,  that  emit  petroleum,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  aid  other  sources  in  tainting  the  otherwise  pure  air  of 
the  locality  with  fumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which,  in  a  dense 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  lie  sufficiently  low  to  infect  the  whole  plain. 
An  alkaline  clay,  much  prized  in  the  baths  of  Mosul  and  by  the  Arab 
females  of  the  neighbourhood,  abounds  too  in  the  banks  of  this  ravine. 
We  have  no  more  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  Nimrud,  and,  indeed, 
fear  having  already  said  too  much.  The  present  aspect  of  the  spot  has, 
however,  suggested  ideas,  which,  though  in  some  measure  foreign  to 
our  subject,  we  have  ventured  to  pen,  to  relieve  the  dryness  of  geogra- 
phical narrative ;  and  in  the  accompanying  plan  have  endeavoured  to 
delineate  the  features  of  the  locality  as  faithfully  as  we  are  able.  To 
the  enterprising  explorer  of  the  region,  as  a  competent  judge  of  its 
merits,  and  as  a  small  token  of  the  interest  we  have  taken  in  his  career 
and  discoveries  for  the  last  twelve  years,  we  inscribe  Sheet  II.'  of  the 
Vestiges  of  Assyria,  feeling  assured  of  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  under  whose  authority  the  survey  was  made  during  the 
last  spring. 

Narrative  op  the  Nineveh  Survey. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  more -known  vestiges  of  ancient 
Assyria,  and  those  who  require  other  detailed  features  of  the  region 
included  in  Sheet  III.  must  follow  us  in  the-  narrative  of  the  survey, 
where  occasional  particulars  of  its  modem  aspect  will  be  found  inter- 

*  A  fragment  of  a  fine  cylinder,  bearing  a  genealogical  iusoription,  was  obtained 
at  Selamiyeh.  Cuneiform-stamped  bricks,  with  a  new  form  of  name,  and  a  stone 
with  crouching  lions,  of  a  somewhat  rude  type,  procured  from  the  village,  bespeak 
too  a  mine  of  antiquities,  not  yet  examined. 

^  On  a  plane  scale  of  one  thousand  fe<;t  to  an  inch. 
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•pened  sniong  the  notices  of  our  daily  proceedings.  These  are  re- 
corded only  M  an  estimate  of  the  pains  taken  to  render  the  work  as 
perfect  as  possible  in  the  short  interim  allotted  to  our  labours. 

The  East  India  Company,  ever  the  liberal  patrons  of  science,  at 
the  reqaest  of  the  trustees  of  our  national  museum  caused  the  survey 
to  be  made.  More  pressing  duties,  however,  prevented  its  accomplisli- 
nieni  at  an  'earlier  period  than  tiie  last  spring,  when  we  set  out  from 
B:tgfadad  on  our  errand,  with  the  instruments  and  party  necessary  to 
the  undertaking.  We  were  at  a  lo:ss,  however,  for  an  assistant,  until 
Dr.  Hyslop,  with  the  sanction  of  Colonel  Rawlinson,  generously  offered 
hiB  aid  for  the  purpose;  and,  through  his  active  exertions  in  the  field, 
ve  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  completion  of  the  survey,  for  our  timo 
was  rery  limited  indeed.  To  his  zeal  in  the  department,  the  Flora  of 
the  Xinereh  region  will  be  known.  We  will  not  forestall  his  obser- 
vationa  on  this  head,  but  acknowledge  his  reiuly  com])lianco  with  our 
views  with  the  thanks  it  deserves. 

To  ascertain  the  meridian  distance  of  the  region  we  were  proceed- 
ing to  from  Baghdad,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  caravan  journey  by 
easy  stages,  to  give  full  effect  to  the  performance  of  the  clirononicters, 
two  of  which,  excellent  instruments  by  Dent,  we  had  with  us.  They 
acted  admirably  on  the  way,  and  gave  results  when  compared  with  a 
carefully  adjusted  dead-reckoning  from  day  to  day,  as  creditable  to 
their  own  excellence  as  corroborative  of  the  care  with  which  they  had 
been  carried  from  stage  to  stage.  The  <laily  traverses  made  on  the 
road,  with  the  astronomical  observations  taken,  are  embodied  in  the 
Appendix.  It  will  suffice  hero  to  record  that  the  groat  minaret  of 
Mosul,  in  latitude  36''  20'  16'  north,  has  a  meridian  distance  of 
J**  16*  52"  west  of  Baghdad  ;  a  quantity  which  cannot  be  far  from 
the  truth.  The  other  observations  on  the  journey  will  form  tho  basis 
of  another  map,  that  of  the  great  military  road  between  the  modern 
capitals  of  Assyria  and  Irak,  now  under  construction,  and  continued 
as  leisure  will  permit.  We  therefore  aban<lon  tho  records  of  this  part 
of  our  journey  for  a  time,  and  open  our  note  book  at  tho  Upper  Zdb, 
which  stream  we  reached  in  thirteen  ihys  from  Baghdad. 

Here  we  experienced  the  first  great  delay  we  had  met  with,  for  it 
occupied  from  2  p.m.  on  the  pccceding  day  until  the  morning  of  the 
next  to  cross  the  stream  by  the  fniil  and  diminutive  rafts  worked  by 
the  villagers  of  the  two  Keliakn,  who  are  a  mixed  people  of  Yexidis 
and  Boht  Kurds,  cantankerous  enough  in  the  exercise  of  their  vocations 
as  ferrymen  across  the  stream. 

Such  delay  the  traveller  experiences  on  the  great  i)ost  rood  of 
Turkey,  and,  if  »^'  --'-'  ^^^re  satisfactory,  this  fact  alone  augun  ill  of 
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the  administration.  Though  we  did  not  get  dinner  ndtil  midaigMy  wt 
must  cease  grumbling,  to  admire  the  pretty  scene  open  to  «•  at  ■■■* 
rise,  such  as  is  presented  by  gentle  pastures,  sloping  to  the  hankft  rf 
the  stream,  and  coyered  with  the  flocks  and  first  lambkins  of  the  Mi^ 
son,  frisking  around  the  black  tents  of  the  shepherds^  which  dot  tht 
emerald  carpet  spread  by  nature  on  the  banks  of  the  Z&b.  Aaoeii£^ 
the  tongue  lying  between  it  and  the  Ghlizr-Sn  we  see  the  giest  phift 
of  Shemamek,  bounded  by  the  Kararchokh  hills^  dotted  with  thi 
tumuli  of  former  races,  on  the  left  of  the  Zih.  To  the  west,  beyond 
the  meeting  of  the  Ghazr,  the  view  is  interrupted  by  the  ridgee  inm 
the  Jebel  Maklub  and  A3m-es-Safra,  shutting  oat  the  great  Nitt«fA 
plain.  We  observe,  however,  a  conical  pile,  jnst  oappiug  whom  tbt 
ridge,  and  are  told  it  is  Keremlis,  a  structure  of  an  nnknotnt  age  Hri 
people.  This  glimpse  of  a  past  generation  increases  an  anxiety  ibff  t 
nearer  inspection ;  but  we  descend  into  the  glen  of  the  CMiAv  hj  aa 
easy  decline,  and  find  ourselves  shut  out  from  all  beyond  it.  Hen  aa 
ancient  tumulus,  called  Tel  Aswad  by  the  Arabs,  and  Minkabi  by  Biehy 
points  perhaps  to  the  position  of  a  keep  that  anciently  gnaided  the 
ford  of  the  Ghazr,  which  stream  becomes  at  times  a  fraotious  irirniiti 
quite  impassable  to  caravans.  When  we  passed  it  was  brawling  ofet 
pebbly  bods  in  difierent  channels. 

We  had  to  make  a  long  detour  in  search  of  the  most  shallow  ]^Ma% 
and  some  amusing  incidents  were  derived  from  the  alarm  of  our  Pi^h' 
d^dis,  as,  with  their  clothes  drawn  up  to  the  chin,  they  endea^oated  ta 
stem  the  torrent.  An  hour  brought  us  on  the  level  of  the  ridgM  to  thf 
west,  and  the  Nineveh  plain,  its  habitations,  and  singular  tamnlij  Wiie 
at  once  spread  out  before  us  ;  but  the  capital  still  lay  hid  behind  the 
undulations  which  border  the  Tigris  to  the  east.  Here  the  gffeen  fhm^ 
dows  of  the  insecure  tracts  are  exchanged  for  the  ridge  and  fafit# 
peculiarities  of  tilled  land,  interspersed  with  the  hamlets  of  a  eoihp^ 
ratively  civilised  people,  which,  pleasing  enough  in  the  prospeete  thej 
hold  out  to  the  owners,  afford  at  this  season  but  a  dnll  track  far  tht 
traveller,  especially  when  softened  by  the  moisture  of  eenstant  fffefaie« 
The  pace  is  thus  a  heavy  one  to  the  city,  and  is  much  lengthened,  Af 
the  upper  way  has  to  be  kept  near  the  base  of  the  isolated  hill  of 
Ajrn -es-Safro,  which  has  on  its  summit  the  remaifls  of  a  OhfiHian 
church,  dedicated  to  Mar  Daniel,  a  venerable  pastor  of  an  eariy  Ghrie* 
tian  period.  The  hill  is  sometimes  known  by  the  latter  natne,  hdt  thtf 
former,  ''the  bile  fountain,"  is  its  real  appellation,  derived  frem  n 
sulphur  spring  at  its  base,  which  is  said  to  possess  remedial  profier* 
tics  in  hepatic  derangements  of  the  system.  BiiluHah  is  next  pawiod^ 
which  we  are  informed  is  a  Christian  village.     This  boasta  of  n 
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,  Aat  Wd  beea  » t&w  yemn  ago  the  prettj  maDsion  of  a  Mosul 
i;  aad  an  oUoog  Imildiog  of  aluney  on  Uie  east  of  the  hamlet,  is 
pomled  oat  as  the  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  who  with  the 
Syriaaa,  JamlMCeiy  and  Chaldean  Catholics  in  all  this  tract,  has  even  a 
higher  TeBeration  than  is  accorded  to  her  by  similar  sects  in  the  West. 
Bat  «a  moat  paas  on,  as  a  drinling  rain  is  orging  us  to  shelter  our- 
1  tlie  dty,  and  hesidee  shuts  ont  the  features  in  the  landscape 

We  shall,  however,  pass  them  again ;  in  the  nicantinio  wo 
1  iha  aadalatioas  near  the  hamlet  Koj^k,  and,  for  the  tirst  tiino, 
■ea  tha  Tigris  agaia,  since  quitting  it  at  Baghdad.  Ou  the  west  of  it 
tha  donee  and  minarets  of  Mosul  are  dimly  visible  through  a  drizzling 
«uat»  and  prostrate  before  no  are  the  walls  of  the  celebrated  city  whoHo 
Uatory  hat  a  short  time  ago  lay  buried  in  the  piles  on  cither  hand. 
We  sweep  past  the  white  tomb,  which  bears  tho  name  of  tho  mis- 
r  of  Nineveh,  erected  on  the  summit  of  one  of  thorn ;  and,  ore  tho 

B  have  fzllen  into  is  well  commonced,  it  is  broken  apiin  by 
dbo  ohittering  ci  our  cattle's  feet  over  the  boards  of  tho  floating  brid^'o 
whiah  oonnects  the  living  city  with  the  dead.  Thus,  fairly  in  tho 
ivadd J  streets  of  Mosul,  we  add  to  the  bustle  and  an iniiition  whioh 
pfwails,  oven  on  such  a  miserable  wet  day.  Wc  were,  howevtT,  mnm 
hoBsed  in  the  eemfortable  room  of  tho  lady  ^  whoso  hoN|iitiili(y  in  so 
geDoroasly  dispensed  at  Mosul,  and  at  her  table  were  introdurwl  to 
two  of  the  members*  of  the  commission  sent  to  explore  tht^  aniifpii- 
taea  of  Mesopotamia  by  the  government  of  Franco.  Throu^'h  tho 
nat  of  Colonel  Rawlinson,  and  the  activity  of  our  friond  Layard, 
these  learned  savans  will,  we  fear,  find  thoniHelvos  fon^HtuIlvd.  In  tho 
oraning  we  inspected  tho  gold  mask,  v:we8,  ^old  oaiTin^H,  n"<;khii<o, 
and  other  corions  relics  daily  obtained  from  Koiyinijik,  ilm  w«*11  tin  a 
▼art  amount  of  written  tablets,  lying  stored  for  tmuNniiHHion  to  Kn^> 
had.  There  was  also  a  gold  coin  of  TiboriuH  Cu'har,  found  uear  a 
tomh,  a  relie,  doubtless,  of  Roman  occupation. 

For  tho  ihree  subsequent  days  we  were  priHoncrs,  as  it  wi*n^,  in 
Meeal.  It  rained  incessantly  day  and  night,  and  though  nothing roiihl 
beattoBiptod  in  the  Held,  our  route  from  Haghdiul  wuh  woll  ritlrulutiid 
and  protracted  within  doors.  With  a  limited  timo  r>nly,  it  was  nrTi<N« 
■arj  to  do  something,  and  on  March  12th  wo  accor«lin|(ly  movml  mil, 
in  defiance  of  the  wet,  and  pitckeil  oQr  camp  in  thn  swamp  at  thit  foot 
of  the  Koiyunjik  mound.  Colonel  Ilawlinson  had  jointMl  us  the  day 
before,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  w(»rk  now  in  pn);creHS  by  oxeava- 
ting  parties.     The  Idth,  however,  gave  promise  of  anenduwnt  in  lliii 

>•  ]  '  Menm.  FniMil  smL  C>|ipM«. 
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weather,  and,  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  fairly  drj,  the  baae  for  fntan 
operations  was  measured,  and  piles,  where  needed  for  trian;;iilatioB| 
were  erected  in  the  neighbourhood.  Angles  too^  were  taken  at  the 
princdpal  points,  and  the  heights  of  the  mounds  of  Nebi  Yunaa  and 
Koiyunjik  ascertained. 

The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  the  people  rested,  bot  we  were  com- 
pelled to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  map,  or,  with  tke  dioit 
time  at  our  disposal,  coupled  with  the  wet  weather,  we  shonld  never 
complete  the  work  in  hand.  The  latitude  of  our  principal  poaitioB 
was  well  ascertained  to-day,  by  the  sun's  favouring  ns  for  awhile,  and 
the  azimuths  for  meridian  values  were  procured  also.  Thus  we  had 
fairly  commenced ;  and  while  our  labours  were  in  progrese  on  and 
around  the  mound,  the  French  artists  attached  to  M.  FresnePa  putj 
were  occupied  in  sketching  the  sculptures. 

March  1 5.  Daybreak.  We  were  on  the  mound  of  I^oiyunjik,  and 
managed  to  procure  the  first  round  of  good  angles,  it  being  a  brilliant 
clear  morning.  These  enabled  ten  principal  positions  to  be  calculated 
and  plotted  on  the  map,  and  by  the  time  these  were  finished,  the 
Iiour  was  convenient  for  corroborating  the  latitude  of  the  previone  daj. 
'1  his  differed  but  one  second  from  that  of  yesterday,  and  was  thus  fitf 
satisfactory.  While  this  was  in  operation,  the  French  oonsnl,  M,  PlaeSb 
made  a  visit  to  the  camp  from  Khorsabad,  which  he  is  still  excaTati^f 
with  but  little  success.  Colonel  Rawlinson  had,  however,  gone  to  risit 
the  pasha,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  tniced  in  the  whole  of  the  western 
wall  of  Nineveh,  south  of  the  Khusr,  measuring  it  and  its  cunres  with 
a  chain  the  whole  way.  From  its  contour  it  is  evident  the  Tigris 
once  flowed  along  it,  into  the  position  it  now  holds  south  of  the  city. 

March  16.  The  great  mound  of  Koiyunjik  was  measured  aroand 
the  base  with  the  chain.  The  bed  of  a  stream  to  the  north,  and  the 
present  channel  of  the  Khosr  to  the  east,  show  that  it  was  encircled  by 
a  stream  of  water,  and  appearances  suggest  its  having  been  led  in  from 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  city  wall.  There  is  a  dried-up  well  near 
the  mill  of  Armushiyeh,  where  the  stream  seems  to  have  bifatcateil 
in  olden  times.  This  work  was  placed  on  the  map  in  the  forenoon, 
and  the  latitude  was  again  ascertained,  but  4''  less  than  yesterday. 
In  the  afternoon  the  northern  alignment  of  the  walls  of  Nineveh  were 
traceil  in  their  rectangular  form,  and  the  debris  of  edifices  within 
marks  the  principal  ones  as  having  existed  there.  Visited  the  north 
gjiteway,  which  we  dci^iguated  "  the  porch  of  Bulls.*'  The  mound  on 
its  eastern  side  has  been  opened  by  Layard,  and  the  interior  exposes  a 
magnificent  sight  to  those  ontiring  suddenly  from  without,  for  colossal 
bulls  of  an  excellent  form,   with   human   heads  crowned  with  the 
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peculiar  tiara  of  Koijunjik,  stand  in  grim  and  stately  majesty  in  the 
depth  of  the  caverns  of  the  wall.  These  are  unfinished,  as  if  the 
sculptor  had  suddenly  dropped  his  chisel  and  fled  in  alarm.  Most  of 
our  party  were  inclined  to  take  the  same  course,  and,  certainly,  an 
indescribable  feeling  of  awe  seems  to  creep  over  one  while  contem- 
plating the  groups  in  the  mysterious  position  they  occupy.  Our 
Arabs  christened  them  "  Jemas,"  or  "  Buffaloes,"  being  the  animals 
they  are  acquainted  with  as  most  resembling  them  in  size.  From  this 
position  the  wall  was  carried  over  the  natural  rock  ridges  of  the 
country;  and  a  little  beyond  the  highest  part  we  observed  the  spur  to 
have  been  cut  through  to  form  a  moat  for  the  protection  of  the  north 
side  of  the  city,  in  connection  with  the  works  of  a  similar  kind  on  the 
east  face.  The  survey  to-day  was  completed  as  far  as  the  Kh6sr's 
passage  through  the  east  wall,  the  height  of  which  was  ascertained  as 
given  in  the  general  sketch.  Returning  to  the  camp  along  the 
Kh6sr's  course  we  suddenly  came  upon  a  party  of  young  girls,  who 
had  selected  a  nook  of  the  stream  to  bathe  in  out  of  the  direction  of 
the  usual  roads.  Like  water  nymphs,  some  dived,  while  others  hid 
themselves,  as  they  thoucfht,  from  view,  by  assuming  a  crouching 
attitude  with  their  hands  concealing  the  face,  like  the  ostrich 
imagining  itself  hidden  when  itself  blind  to  exterior  objects  around. 
It  is  evident  they  had  not  anticipated  the  prying  eye  of  the  surveyor 
so  close  to  them,  for  their  clothes  were  at  a  distance  and  «ould  not  be 
reached  without  a  greater  exposure,  so  they  quietly  maintained  their 
attitude,  and  the  laughing  of  those  swimming  in  the  water  told  of  the 
enjoyment  afforded  by  the  discomfiture  of  their  companions.  It  was 
a  pretty  sight,  however,  and  the  water  streaming  from  their  long  jetty 
hair  down  their  fair  and  supple  figures,  glistening  wet  in  the  burning 
sun,  offered  a  feature  of  modern  Naiads  such  as  is  seldom  seeti,  and, 
moreover,  sadly  deficient  in  the  human  groups  represented  in  the 
ancient  halls  in  their  vicinity.  Those  Assyrians,  we  suspect,  were  a 
jealous  and  crusty  race,  or  they  would  have  favoured  us  with  a  few 
full-length  specimens  of  their  "  womankind.'* 

March  17.  Operations  were  continued  around  the  mound  of  Nebi 
Yiinus,  and  its  entire  circumference  measured  with  the  ohain,  to  the 
amusement  of  the  villagers  who  inhabit  the  modem  buildings 
contiguous  to  the  tomb  of  Jonah.  They  offered^  however,  no 
molestation ;  and  a  loquacious  "  Syed,"  after  assuring  us  on  his  own 
authority  that  Nineveh  in  reality  stood  here,  volunteered  a  mass  of 
information  quite  foreign  to  that  sought;  but  he  pointed  out  an  old 
course  of  the  Kliosr,  contiguous  to  the  west  wall  of  Nineveh,  which 
we  subsequently  traced  to  the  deserted  bridge  of  three  arches  stand- 
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ing  on  the  plain  ;  showing  that  this  rivulet  changed  ii»  eouna  tft  Mi 
present  outlet  into  the  Tigris  not  very  long  ago.  After  bieak&ilag 
at  the  camp  and  placing  the  moming^s  work  apon  jptuper,  w  piD» 
ceeded  to  the  east  wall,  south  of  the  Kh6sr,  where  ve  left  off  jurtw 
day,  and  traced  it  to-day  as  far  as  the  conspicuous  monnde  wbiA  iMi 
high  above  the  wall  where  cut  through  by  the  KerenUe  road.  Hm 
parties  were  employed  extracting  the  finely-cat  blocks  of  atone  wUck 
seem  to  form  the  base  of  the  mural  defences  of  Nineveh.  Tkeaa  hmat 
mostly  a  Cuneiform  legend  of  a  line  or  two  only.  The  euuiuiwtiaa 
of  the  various  fosses  that  defended  the  capital,  occupied  the  aftcrnooD. 
Tbey  are  certainly  well  designed  for  their  purpose,*  sad  when  tke 
dams  were  properly  attended  to  must  have  sarxounded  tke  eapild 
with  a  triple  belt  of  water  in  this  part,  or,  when  neeestaiy,  ieelntedit 
altogether  from  the  contiguous  country,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  kka 
Other  stations  were  taken  up  to-day  on  the  hill  of  Aibaehijek  Ibr 
extending  the  triangulation.  We  had  from  this  a  fall  rivw  of  the 
plain  as  far  as  Khorsabad.  The  shady  green  slope*  of  the  aucieal 
tumuli  contrasted  with  the  lively  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  tho  while 
tomb  and  mud  structures  of  the  present  population,  in  a  nmaikable 
and  pretty  manner,  rendering  the  several  objects  very  dietinet  in  tkf 
telescopes  of  our  theodolites,  though  we  experienced  maoh  difBoaUj 
in  naming  them  for  angular  values  from  the  stupidity  of  oar  gridea 
On  our  return,  as  night  set  in,  we  suddenly  missed  one  of  oar  partfiat 
if  he  had  been  spirited  away.  We  senrried  over  the  plain  aad 
ascended  the  dykes  in  every  direction  without  snceese;  and  whib 
bewildered  and  alarmed  at  his  abrupt  disappearance  at  that  konr,  kv 
stood  at  our  feet  in  the  grey  dusk  and  silence  of  evening  an  if  ky 
enchantment.  We  had  forgotten  the  little  grotto  of  Demlamijeh  aad 
the  pure  water  of  Thit^be's  fountain  commemorated  by  Rich.  Oir 
friend,  however,  had  not,  and  being  thirsty  after  the  day's  fRtignei  ht 
had  dropped  suddenly  into  the  deep  trench  where  it  exists,  nnknowa 
to  the  party  preceding  him,  and,  to  our  relief,  as  suddenly  oinetgod 
again  when  we  were  in  real  alarm  for  his  safety.  The  night 
threatened  to  be  a  wet  one,  and  the  clouds,  accumulating  in  heavy 
masses  on  the  Kurdistan  hills,  augured  ill  for  our  operations'  on  tke 
morrow.  We  found  on  our  arrival  at  the  tents  a  company  of  daneing 
boys  preparing  for  our  amusement,  but  being  able  to  dispense  with 
the  disgusting  performances  of  this  class  of  Turkish  hybrids^  tlMy 
were  dismissed,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  themselves  and  their  native 
admirers. 

March   18.  The  circuit  of  the  ancient  city  was  completed  hf 
measuring  the  walls  in  the  south-east  quarter,  to  the  dam,  the  remains 
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of  which  are  yet  visible  in  the  bed  of  the  Tigris^  on  the  south  of  the 
city.  Yaremjeh^  an  ancient  pile,  was  visited  and  its  position  ascer- 
tained from  angles  on  its  summit.  These,  too,  extend  our  triangnla- 
tion  to  the  east  and  south-east.  The  pile  itself  has  been  washed  by 
the  Tigris  many  centuries  back,  and  may,  indeed,  occasionally,  in 
periods  of  inundation,  still  stand  in  the  flood.  Half  of  it  has  been 
swept  away,  exposing  a  section  in  which  pottery  and  large  limestone 
slabs  form  alternate  strata  with  about  eight  feet  of  earth.  The 
artificial  portion  is  quite  distinct  from  the  marl  and  loam  formation  of 
the  original  cliff  it  reposes  on,  and  puzsled  ns  much  in  oonjeotnres 
relative  to  its  construction  and  use.  Rich  says  the  natives  regard  it 
as  the  '^  potteries  of  Nineveh,"  suggested  to  them,  donbtlessy  by  the 
quantity  of  urns  embedded  in  the  soil,  which,  however,  led  ns  to 
conclude  its  origin  was  owing  to  the  use  of  the  site  during  a  long 
period  as  a  Necropolis  for  the  dead,  as  at  present  The  top  is  covered 
with  graves  and  tombs,  and  a  village  of  the  name  stands  on  the  neok 
connecting  it  with  the  cliff,  formed  by  the  wash  of  the  Tigris  in  a 
remote  period.  The  margin  of  the  river,  its  islands  and  sand-banks, 
were  traced  on  our  way  back  to  camp. 

March  19.  The  storm  that  had  been  impending  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  burst  on  us  last  night,  and  before  morning  oar  camp  and 
the  village  of  Armushiyeh  were  as  isolated  positions  in  a  ^Stoogfa  of 
Despond."  The  heavy  squalls  threatened  to  blow  the  lent  down,  and 
it  required  all  our  ingenuity  to  sleep  within  the  compass  of  an 
umbrella  spread  out  to  shelter  us  from  the  drippings  from  the  root 
It  was  impossible  to  map  in  such  a  damp  atmosphere.  We,  iherefero, 
betook  ourselves  to  the  saddle,  and  the  day  partially  dearing  enabled 
us  to  transfer  the  northern  plain,  with  its  villages  and  river  hioe,  to 
the  map.  On  this  many  edifices  doubtless  stood  in  an  Assyrian  age; 
for  thiB  present  villages  of  Bd-'Aowireh,  Beysibi,  Reriiidfyeh,  Sherif- 
kh&n,  and  Gubbeh'  are  known  to  have  relics  of  the  times  ihieUy 
spread  in  the  soil  on  which  they  are  built.  The  monastery  of  Ibr 
Georgiz  or  Jorjez  stands  at  a  distance,  like  a  easteDated  mansioii  of 
the  Crusade  era,  on  an  ancient  tnmnlus;  and  the  portion  of  ft 
quadrangle  a  little  south  of  it,  near  the  devaled  ridges^  points  to  aa 
Assyrian  position  half  swept  off  by  the  floods.  The  monnd  at 
Sherif-khan,  or  Sheri  Khan  as  it  is  now  oormpted,  has  pnrrsd  to  te  ft 
temple  of  Sennacherib's,  and  the  remaina  of  a  flne  eaatfl  on  tiba  esist  of 
it  would  seem  formerly  to  have  led  the  waten  of  tba  Hgib  to 
Nineveh  after  it  was  abandoned  hj  the  stream.    A  flne  eryUnteri 
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some  valuable  tablets,  and  other  curioas  trifles,  hare  been  fenad  hH% 
but  no  sculptures  that  we  know  of. 

We  were  caught  in  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  and  had  io  take  Adlit 
in  the  village  of  Beysan,  where  we  were  invited  into  a  tnok^ 
begrimed  hovel,  destitute  of  conveniences  of  every  kind.  It  ww 
evident  the  inmates  cared  for  nothing  but  mere  animal  eziatenoe;  JMil 
as  we  are  by  no  means  particular,  we  lit  our  pipes  and  listened  io  the 
conversation  of  the  groups  which  soon  assembled  aronnd.  A 
Baghdad  pundit  astonished  the  community  with  his  tales^  foUj 
believed  by  the  ignorant  and  unwashed  villagers  of  this  diotziet.  A 
Suni  himself,  his  sarcasms  were  particularly  levelled  againet  the 
Shlahs,  whom  he  accused  of  every  crime  against  God  and 
confounding  them  in  his  category  of  infidels  with  the  singnlar 
who  form  the  population  of  Reshidiyeh  and  Sherif-kh&n.  These 
villagers  are  of  the  '^Ila  Il^hi"  persuasion,  or,  as  they  are  nemrf 
here,  Chcragh  Sunderans,  or  '^extinguishers  of  light>"  from  their 
rcligioud  ccrenionicB  being  mysteriously  conducted  in  the  dark,  and 
hence  arc  attributed  to  them  the  orgies  which  are  said  to  hare 
enacted  on  the  festivals  of  Venus,  both  in  Greece  and  Babylo 
The  license  that  is  said  to  pertain  amongst  them  we  aro  not  prepaied 
to  deny ;  we  believe  it,  however,  to  bo  much  exaggerated  by  thoee  net 
admitted  to  their  observances,  which  exclude  all  other  aecta.  Thef 
are  an  inoffensive  people,  and,  while  tenacious  of  the  intmaion  ef 
others  on  their  belief,  they  readily  enough  cloak  their  true  religion  hj 
the  profession  of  Mahomedanism,  perhaps  dreading  the  perseentioai 
which  they  have  been  too  oft  on  subjected  to.  We  shall  allude  te 
them  again  presently,  and  in  the  mean  time  hasten  back  to  our  caap^ 
having  been  debarred  visiting  their  villages  by  the  furiona  squall 
which  lasted  for  two  hours,  in  which  hailstones  formed  of  tranqiarent 
crystals  of  ice  on  the  outside,  had,  as  a  nucleus,  a  pellet  of  aaeir 
within.  We  had  never  witnessed  them  of  such  a  site,  the  laigeat 
which  we  measured  being  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Oar 
horses,  exposed  a-^  tliey  were,  became  frantic  with  the  pelting  thef 
received,  and  tried  hard  to  break  away;  one,  indeed,  sneeeeded  ia 
doing  so,  and  scoured  through  the  nwnmpy  loam  of  the  plun  aa  if 
wild  with  torture  and  affright. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  pitileH:>  rain,  accompanied  by  heavy  guata 
of  wind;  and,  as  nothing  could  be  accomplished  in  furtheranoe  of  the 
survey,  we  devoted  it  to  exploring  in  the  bowels  of  Koiyunjik,  in  the 
vaults  and  temples  of  which  we  were,  in  some  measure,  aheltoed 
from  the  down- pour  above,  though  our  progress  was,  rat-liko,  through 
tlic  drains  below.     Wo  were  greatly  entertained,  however,  with  the 
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scenes  opened  to  our  view'.  The  galleries  from  hall  io  hall^  tniUMlM 
ont  by  Lajard^  exhibit  sculptured  bas-reliefs  on  ill  sides.  We  iee  the 
mode  of  transporting  the  colossal  bulls  from  place  to  plaee  bj  die 
Assyrians^  and  the  order  of  march  of  their  armies,  in  which  the  rariont 
corps  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  equipments  of  arms  and  dttsK 
Descriptive  scenery  of  the  country  passed  through  is  detailed  with  a 
minute  regard  to  local  features,  and  the  animal  and  tegetable  pioda^- 
tions  are  delineated  on  the  shores,  or  in  the  rirers  and  seas  adjaeeni  te 
the  line  of  march.  Here  are  crabs,  fish^  and  toftoiws }  land  and  ftqialU 
birds,  and  a  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs^  either  spread  on  the  plain,  Of 
covering  the  sides  of  the  hill  paths,  in  the  brattohee  of  wUdb  aM 
perched  the  nests  and  younglings  of  the  featheted  trib*,  (Mriiig  fot 
food,  or  essaying  a  flight  on  their  own  tMWmi,  in  the  troi  fiukioil  of 
nature.  The  entrances  to  the  halls  are  guarded  by  eoloesal  bille,  Atld 
watched  over  by  various  demi.gods  in  the  Assyriao  mythology,  <yf 
which  the  biped  merman  or  mermaid  is  the  most  genteel,  habited  «i  K 
is  in  a  scaly  robe,  terminating  in  a  fin-tailed  ikirt  of  great  elegtttieb 
and  propriety  of  curve.  In  the  king's  apartment  we  have  the  moiNttell 
occnpying  the  state  chair,  surrounded  1^  r^gal  emblenuf,  iUklolkg  ^UA 
the  tent,  chariot,  and  umbrella  are  oonspicnotts.  He  weire  tiM  pMdiaf 
tiara  of  the  Koiyunjik  sovereigns,  something  resembling  the  Mid  of  tM 
Persian  of  the  present  day.  Before  him  his  chamberlain  ie  offering  giAi, 
while  captives  are  kneeling  in  supplication,  emUetnatie  of  Mn  {>0WW 
in  life  and  death.  Then  ar6  displayed  A  long  string  of  prleonen,  4nd 
the  spoils  of  war,  attended  both  by  hotse  and  foot,  Among  whoitt  U 
observed  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen,  bearing  sacks  of  plunder,  whefiMm 
are  seated  tender  women,  not  wanting  in  maternal  solidittde,  {hottgii 
absorbed  in  the  contemplated  horrors  of  the  &te  awaiting  thmi.  (krth 
solation  appears  to  be  derived  ttom  the  kisees  beitowed  on  tli6  Infimis 
in  their  arms,  and  we  envy  while  we  admire  the  niittd  of  the  Aiiyttett 
sculptor,  who,  amid  the  stirring  scenes  he  hfte  poniifayed,  hae  not  fefi* 
gotten  the  emotions  which  characterised  humatiltyi  ev«n  !tt  the  i«K6f 
ages  of  war  and  blood.  Other  females  follow  on  foot  Mtfald,  sM  «K 
distinguished  from  eunnchs  by  their  looee  robee  ittd  lonff  ludfi  tll#  h^ 
ter  being  habited  in  girdles,  and  oonstdcttons  by  ebiHflM$  budliMal  of 
tonsure,  though  the  faced  of  botb  ate  tiHke  Mttbotb  tad  tta^gldftriL 
Next  are  camels  laden  with  booty,  atttttdid  by  ta  lUniwdMMt  nw 
follow  the  regular  troops;  those  helmeCdd  and  ^latt'6d,telti4t  .'^  hAS^ 
sword,  and  dagger,  comprise  the  hea^ry-armed  legfoid^  fai  idtiiM  tf 
the  archers  and  slingers,  both  of  which  bodies  «fe  Cdflifttlly  l>|tfeieiii<d 
by  their  weapons,  and  by  a  lighter  droM  and  giii  cm  tte  msrrib  Iba 
siege  operations  against  a  doomed  dlgf  tM  Mtl  AMfll  Ml  *  ^ 
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panel ;  the  ladders  are  placed  a^inst  the  wall,  and  some  who 
ascended  are  hurled  headlong  from  the  battlements,  while  tonebcfl, 
stones,  and  other  missiles,  are  discharged  from  the  works  <m  tliOBe 
below,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  the  engines  whick  ftie  beiBg 
pushed  up  an  inclined  plane,  in  contiguity  to  the  wallSj  so  thmt  tke 
people  concealed  within  can  undermine  while  protected  from  tke  enemy. 
There  is  the  "  testudo,"  senring  as  a  shield  before  tke  arcken^  to 
render  their  aim  more  sure  and  deadly  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
Similar  operations  are  designed  on  the  walls  of  another  spartmeiit^ 
which  perhaps  was  dedicated  to  Victory.  The  entrance  is  by  a  narrow 
way,  flanked  with  the  portraits  of  two  hideous  griffin-headed  monstois, 
menacing  with  a  mace  in  one  hand  and  a  short  dagger  in  the  otkeTy 
preceded  by  a  human  figure  with  extended  arms,  as  if  denonneing 
vengeance  against  the  rebellious  subjects  of  the  great  king.  Here  the 
besieged  city  has  fallen,  and  the  punishment  of  the  refractory  inkabt- 
tants  is  witnessed  in  the  impalements  and  slaughter  going  on  aronad. 
Women  and  children  are  flying  by  a  postern  door  for  safety  in  the 
neighbouring  glens^  and  the  whole  is,  perhaps,  as  true  a  picture  of 
Assyrian  government  as  can  be  desired.  The  much-disfignred  remains 
of  two  somewhat  diminutive  elephants  are  not  far  removed  from  this 
hall.  From  their  high  position  in  the  mound,  we  suspect  them  to  haTS 
originally  occupied  a  loftier  post  in  the  edifices  of  Koiynnjik,  and 
their  disfiguration  seems  also  to  imply  their  exposure  for  a  great  length 
of  time.  We  think  them  creations  of  an  age  subsequent  to  tkat  of  the 
temples  adjoining,  from  the  above  surmises  coupled  with  the  appear- 
ance of  an  inferiority  both  in  design  and  execution,  when  comparsd 
with  the  majestic  forms  of  similar  animals  at  no  great  distanee  to  the 
north  of  them :  we  mean  those  of  the  colossal  homotaors,  in  the  great 
*'  hall  of  bulls."  Though  defaced  at  present,  the  attitude  and  propor- 
tions of  these  display  majesty  and  dominion  in  no  common  degree,  and 
arranged  as  they  are  in  stem  array  in  the  dark  caverns  of  Koiynnjik, 
closely  attended  by  the  castigating  and  lion-crushing  fignre  of  the 
Assyrian  Hercules,  wo  confess  to  a  feeling  which  partook  of  mingled 
admiration  and  alarm,  though  not  usually  taken  aback  by  snch  or 
any  other  prodigies.  We  were  somehow  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  presiding  genius  of  the  temple  would  momentarily  issne 
from  the  dark  labyrinths  beyond,  and  demand  the  reason  of  oar  intra- 
eion.  Our  flesh  crept  indeed  at  the  thought  of  the  forty  stripes  save 
one,  which  might  be  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  a  *'  baker's  doien" 
from  a  lictor,  nrmed  with  a  tribrachcatcd  weapon  such  as  he  grasps.^ 

'  IIo  is  armofl  with  a  "  cat  oUhrco  tails  ;**  nn  inKtrnment  itquared  npoa  to  suit 
moUorn  ideas  fop  xho  ninintenance  of  diHcipIine, 
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Certainly  as  works  of  art  tliey  are  fine  creations  of  mind  and  chiseli 
and  we  are  at  no  loss  to  conceive  the  illiterate  moltitades  of  that  day 
prostrating  themselves  hefore  images  like  these,  when  we  see  the 
Christian  community  of  the  present  time  reverencing  the  pnerile  pro* 
ductions  of  the  most  degraded  art,  as  displayed  on  the  walls  of  the 
churches  in  the  immediate  neighhourhood,^  and,  indeed,  in  all  parts  of 
the  East.  The  chamhers  and  galleries  of  Koiynnjik  that  have  been 
opened,  exhibit  also  a  mass  of  records  in  the  Cuneiform  character,  both 
separate  and  attached  to  the  sculptures ;  and  will  doubtless  yield  more, 
if  properly  excavated.  Wo  have  an  idea  that  other  works  of  a  still 
more  primitive  age  lie  entombed  beneath  the  floors  of  the  present 
apartments,  which  we  thought  were  considerably  above  the  base  of  the 
mound.  Not  a  third  of  this  large  pile  has  yet  been  systematically 
examined,  and  we  shall  soon  have  to  deplore  the  wreck  of  the  sculp- 
tures already  exposed,  for  calcined  as  they  are,  from  the  effects  of  fire, 
they  must  moulder  and  fall  from  the  positions  they  occupy  ;  nor  will 
they  bear  removal  from  the  walls. 

March  21  was  devoted  to  investigating  the  positions  on  the  weqt  of 
the  river,  but  we  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  there,  owing  to  the 
flooded  state  T>f  the  Khosr  and  Tigris  in  the  last  three  days.  The 
former  we  forded,  with  the  water  np  to  our  saddle-flaps,  and  the  latter 
was  crossed  in  the  ferry-boat,  after  much  delay,  owing  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  current.  The  bridge,  warped  over  to  the  western  shore,  now  ^ 
floated  useless,  in  a  sheltered  position  alongside  the  houses  of  Mosul. 
In  the  ferry-boats  horses  and  men  are  promiscuously  jumbled  at  much 
risk,  particularly  when  one  of  the  former  may  be  viciously  disposed, 
which  happened  in  this  case.  To  keep  the  peace,  however,  water  had 
to  be  sprinkled  among  them,  and,  in  a  short  time,  when  the  splashing 
of  the  oars  and  the  shouting  commenced,  in  order  to  extort ''  bakshish"? 
from  the  passengers,  their  vice  had  subnded  in  alarm,  at  their  own 
position  on  the  moving  flood.  We  were  struck  at  the  number  of  dumb 
people  employed  as  ferrymen  in  Mosul,  and,  for  our  own  part^  ebold 
have  wished  the  proportion  still  greater.  It  would  have  saved  the 
pressure  on  the  tympanum,  which  pained  us  greatly,  while  sol^jeol  to 
the  din  occasioned  by  the  shouts  and  aoathomas  that  w«re  hudied 
about  by  the  mob ;  but  we  found  ourselves  i^  last  on  the  otter  lide^ 

1  None  can  look  upon  the  daubs  hung  up  in  the  monasttiy  of  Mar  JcMJii,  or  k 
other  similar  edifices,  without  painfol  eiddenes  of  the  low  standard  of  tilt  OhfWsn 
mind  here.    . 

3  An  Arabicised  Persian  word  from    u\Sur^^  **  to  bestow**  f    It  Is  In  mm* 
mon  use  all  over  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  parts  of  Airfa  Miisr,  wIms  il  f 
"brgeese." 
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and  proceeded  to  the  great  minaret  of  the  city.  Through  the  miiHj 
of  Sjred  Mustafa,  the  holy  personage  in  charge  of  the  motqii%  we  win 
allowed  to  a43cend  the  lofty  column,  which  07erlook«  the  whole  pbiMI 
to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  beyond  the  Zdb  abo.  Nimr6d  ei4 
the  various  positions  were  clearly  in  view,  and  we  had  the  grfttificetien 
of  obtaining  a  good  round  of  angles,  which  corroborated  OTery  poiitifla 
we  had  independently  determined.  The  mulla's  people  gare  xm  nil  Ae 
information  we  desired.  Our  proceedings,  howeyer,  forniehed 
for  speculation  in  the  townspeople  below;  some  thonghl  we 
looking  for  a  position  to  plant  guns  upon  against  the  town,  which  il  b 
thought  we  are  not  long  hence  to  occupy ;  while  othen  tamed  over 
the  idea  of  the  ruined  mosque  being  required  for  a  Ghrutian  ebuiehi 
when  that  event  should  take  pla«e ;  it  having  been  the  site  of  ODe»  we 
believe,  before  the  Mahomedan  invasion  of  the  country.  The  piMOBt 
building  was  raised  by  Noor-ed-din,  in  the  7^5th  year  of  the  HejnL 
The  double  spiral  staircase  is  still  in  good  repair,  bat  the  eolnmii  itaelf 
is  somewhat  bent,  and  shaky  in  appearance.  The  architeetiue  dieplaji 
the  neat  and  compact  brickwork  of  most  of  the  older  Suraeenie  boild- 
ings,  in  fine  preservation  for  its  age.'  Oar  next  prooeeding  wie  le 
stroll  carelessly  through  the  northern  quarter  of  the  town,  and  it  beings 
Sunday  afternoon,  we  derived  some  pleasure  from  the  ^pearanee  of  the 
gay  groups  of  Christian  ladies  and  children,  dressed  in  every  raziety 
of  colour,  seated  in  the  green  grass  which  overspreads  the  open  part  of 
Mosul,  from  a  little  north-east  of  the  great  central  mosque  to  the  walb 
on  the  north.  The  men,  in  black  turbans,  were  congregated  in  knoll 
at  a  distance  beyond.  Their  amusements  were  not,  however,  deriTld 
from  conversation  alone ;  for  we  observed  a  passing  bottle  and  haadi 
alternately  thrown  bcu;k  contribute  a  little  to  the  exhilaiation  of  the 
parties,  though  there  were  no  gross  exhibitions  to  offend.  We  wen 
saluted  respectfully,  in  passing  onwards  to  the  B&sh-Tibiyeh,*  a  mo- 
dem pile  of  some  strength  and  elevation,  forming  the  north-eait  angle 
of  the  Mosul  walls.  This  is  said  to  Ik)  built  on  the  foundations  of  the 
old  monastery  of  Mar  Gabriel,  a  Christian  edifice  of  early  timet.  It 
is  washed  by  the  Tigris  when  high,  and  stands  seventy-fire  feet  abore 
the  clifis,  near  which  are  souie  sulphur  springs,  called  'Ayn-al-Kabril^* 
bordering  the  stream.  Bash-Tabiyeh  is  in  some  repote  as  a  dnngeon 
of  more  than  ordinary  strength  and  depth.  We  did  not  test  it  by  a 
descent  into  its  vaults,  but  passed  gradually  onwards,  along  the 

*  Upwards  of  five  centuries. 

'  Turkish,  signifying  "chief  bastion;    "<JUolt  ^iU 
^  J^\   ..,Jk£     Arabic. 
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parts  of  the  town,  to  the  Sinjdr  gate,^  every  baation  of  wbiohi  aod 
indeed  around  the  whole  town,  was  duly  added  to  the  map  in  the 
eyening.  The  wall  is  a  simple  looped  curtain,  of  no  great  strength, 
supported  by  irregular  semilunar  bastions,  varying  in  sixe,  having  a 
ditch,  on  an  average  of  twenty  feet  in  depth  by  fifty  broad,  beyond  it. 
The  positions  of  the  principal  tombs  and  public  mosqnes  were  also 
carefully  ascertained,  as  well  as  those  of  the  gates  on  all  sides  of  the 
city.  The  pasha's  private  residence,  and  the  barracks  for  the  artillery, 
stand  on  the  margin  of  the  Tigris,  to  the  south-east  of  the  walls,  and 
the  arsenal,  or  Tdp-Khdneh,'  intermediate  between  them  and  the 
gateway  called  Bdb-et-Tope,'  or  ^'  Gate  of  the  Gun,*'  near  the  water 
entrance  to  the  town.  Some  little  distance  east  of  the  T^p-Khdoehis 
the  venerated  mosque  of  Khidhr  Mjia,  one  of  the  many  buildings 
dedicated  to  the  prophet  of  that  name  distributed  over  the  Mahomedan 
empire/  To  the  west  again  is  the  tomb  of  antediluvian  Seth,  or  that 
of  some  one  who,  has  usurped  the  honours  of  his  name  and  banal. 
Nebi  Allah  Shytb,^  ''Seth,  the  prophet  of  God,"  is  the  tide  given 
hi^i  by  all  sects,  and,  from  the  concourse  of  people  visitii^g  the  shrine^ 
it  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  sanctity.  These  tpmbs,  and  the  pnblio 
buildings  as  above  enumerated,  south-east  of  the  town,  are  very  pic- 
turesque objects  at  a  distance,  but  a  nearer  approach  shews  the  former 
si^rrounded  by  the  huts  and  tents  of  the  miserable  population  of  ike 
suburbs ;  and  the  distant  beauty  of  the  pasha's  residence  and  bjanpudur 
is  dispelled  by  the  want  of  regularity  in  the  design  of  the  wings,  whidi 
appear  to  have  been  pitched  upon  the  main  buildings  as  ciroumstanoes 
suggested  the  necessity  for  their  construction.  Yet,  we  believe,  they 
were  actually  planned  as  they  stand.  TastOi  however,  is  pnrely  opn- 
Vjsntional  in  Turkey,  whether  as  regards  architecture  or  costnine,  indi- 
vidual convenience  being  more  consulted  than  elegance  of  design]  and 
in  the  cut  of  'inexpressibles"  they  have,  in  our  opinion,  theadinantag^ 
of  us  in  both  respects.  There  is  a  tolerable  market  beyond  the  walls, 
on  this  side  of  the  town,  and  the  bazaars  witjiin  i^e  freU  supplied  ^tfr 
fruits  and  grain,  both  of  which  are  plentifiil  and  i^eap  9lk  all  Hxq^' 
The  houses  are  superior  to  those  of  Baghdad^  ina«)Uiph  |M i^jr  Hf 

'j{s^\  c^l    B4b-es.«ni4r.  •  <}U.  ^.ijt   '^fg^       • 

3  ^jJali  4^1;     CompoiindAnbiefBdfi^i^ 
*  It  18  known  also  as  the  Jiimi-al-ahhrnar,  or  ^rad  mosqas^**  4lMNl|^  Hi 
white  appearance  belies  ito  name.   jAJ^\  frr«^* 
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bailt  of  limestone  and  a  coarse  gypsnin,  aboanding  at  no  great  diaNact 
The  streets  are  not  however  to  our  taste,  being  narrow,  irregolar,  and 
cobbled  with  a  huge  pebble,  most  inconvenient  to  the  feet  of  bolk 
horse  and  foot,  especially  after  heavy  rains.  Cemeteries  exist  in  tks 
open  parts  of  the  town  within  the  walls,  bat  amply  stoeked  borial- 
grounds  border  the  town  ditch,  from  the  B4b-e8-Sinjdr  to  the  tomb  of 
Seth  eastward.  There  are  a  few  raised  tombs  on  these  moands  of 
corruption,  the  principal  of  which  are  named  Penjeh,  ^Ls^i*  Hid 
Kathyb-al-Bdn,  Jji\  c^^juiif*  Onr  occupation  obliged  us  to  take 
stations  near  some  of  the  graves,  and  we  were  much  disquieted  in  oar 
task  by  the  plaintive  cries  which  recently-bereaved  women  weie 
uttering  over  their  buried  relatives  beneath.  One  young  and  striking 
handsome  creature  heeded  not  our  presence,  absorbed  as  she  was  in  het 
grief.  Her  heart  seemed  breaking  indeed,  by  the  depth  of  her  aohs^  as 
she  threw  herself  at  full  length  on  the  ground  and  embraced  the  enviod 
soil  which  separated  her  from  the  departed.  We  quitted  the  seene  of 
such  lamentation,  glad  enough  to  recross  the  Tigris,  to  our  camp  in  the 
desolations  of  Nineveh ;  but  we  shall  return  to  Mosul  again,  after  the 
completion  of  operations  to  the  south. 

Having  spent  an  intermediate  day  in  laying  down  the  preliminariss 
requisite  for  the  construction  of  Sheet  III.  of  the  vestiges  of  Aasyriai 
we  struck  the  camp  at  Koiyunjik,  and  were  in  full  march  for  Nimr6d| 
on  the  morning  of  March  23.  Crossing  the  Khdsr,  now  much  snbdnedi 
we  kept  near  its  old  bed,  along  tho  west  wall  of  Nineveh,  and  then 
ascended  the  undulations  beyond  the  ravine,  to  the  south  of  it,  in  a 
direction  for  tho  village  of  Kartt-qush,  ("black  eagle."*)  The  road  laj 
past  tho  hamlets  of  Kojiik,'  and  Eytler-koi;'  which  latter  borders  on 
a  defile  and  torrent  coming  from  tho  plains  and  rising  grounds  to  tho 
north-east.  These  as  well  as  most  of  tho  villages  in  the  Mosul  district 
have  reservoirs  for  accumulating  rain-water  in  their  vicinity.  Some 
"hubsira,"  a  species  of  bustard,  were  here  and  there  obserred  on  the 
route.  They  were,  however,  too  wary  for  our  guns,  but  we  noTerthe- 
less  enjoyed  a  breakfast  "  al  fresco"  on  tho  heights,  in  which  Soyer's 
patent  stove  was  brought  into  action  with  success.  We  pushed  oa 
again,  stopping  to  take  angles  occasionally  for  determining  the  poii- 
tiou  of  the  Lak-koi^  and  Alirosh'  vilbges.  Near  the  former,  anothor 
mvine  with  a  torrent  is  passed,  over  a  substantial  biidge  bnilt  by  a 
liberal  and  pious  Arab,  as  a  charitable  work.     An  inscription  records 

'  LT^l-^     Turkij>li.  5  jUy  »  SO^'    Turkish, 

♦^^^cJi    Turkish.  *  L^J  \^    PcrwM? 
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the  name  and  purpose  of  the  founderi  and  a  fine  anoient  ^'  teppeb**  ^ 
stands  on  the  slope  of  the  ridge^  not  far  distant  from  it^  in  the  diree^ 
tion  of  the  village.  The  map,  however,  shews  the  sitnation  of  these 
as  well  as  other  places ;  we  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  noting  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  which  in  this  season  can  scarcely  be  equalled* 
The  gentle  slopes  of  the  ridges  are  of  an  emerald  green,  set  off  by 
herds  of  antelopes  gamboling  in  the  distance,  and  large  flecks  of  sheep 
enjoying  the  pastures  on  every  hand.  A  plentiful  variety  of  flowers 
diversifies  the  picture;  and  though  we  were  in  the  saddle  the  whole  day 
until  dark,  in  takiug  up  new  positions  for  the  survey,  we  experienced 
no  fatigue.  As  night  set  in  we  reached  the  camp,  pitched  in, a  dear 
open  spot,  near  a  reservoir  at  the  Christian  village  of  Kard-qtush,  which 
occupies  the  crumbled  mounds  of  some  ancient  position  we  aie  itill 
ignorant  of. 

We  seemed  objects  of  much  curiosity  to  these  people,  and  were 
favoured  with  the  glances  of  the  fresh  ruddy-fiiced  girls,  that  passed 
to  and  fro  with  their  pitchers,  for  filling  at  the  reservoirs.  Their  open 
smiling  countenances  oflered  a  pleasing  contrast  to  those  of  the  shy 
and  sallow  beauties  in  the  towns.  They  were  evidently  amused  at 
our  proceedings,  and  we  thought  were  quiszing  our  whimsical  costumes. 
The  men  stalked  about,  morose,  yet  silently  bquisiiive,  though  keep* 
ing  at  a  respectful  distance.  This  seemed  odd,  oonsidering  we  were 
Christians  like  themselves,  and  had  anticipated  a  fiur  different  recep- 
tion, when  our  wanderings  should  throw  us  among  those  of  the  name. 
It  proved  otherwise  however.  In  every  Christian  village  we  came  to 
we  found  the  men  abrupt  in  character  and  speech.  The  courtesy 
generally  experienced  by  the  Englishman  from  all  sects  and  dasses  of 
Mahomedans  was  absent  in  the  Christian  villagers,  who  strolled  about 
with  a  "  brusquerie"  that  was  marked,  if  not  openly  annoying.  The 
priests  of  the  community  kept  aloof,  nor  did  the  head  men,  as  is  the 
custom  in  Mahomedan  places,  ask  the  stranger  if  there  was  anything 
needed  to  his  wants.  It  appeared  mysterious,  and  aflter  witnesring 
similar  behaviour  subsequently  in  other  places,  we  set  the  ChristiaDS 
down  as  the  most  thoroughly  unenlightened  sect  in  the  Tukish  empiiew 
They  certainly  enjoy  a  greater  freedom  here  than  in  other  pftrts  of  the 
same  territory,  and  rudeness  may  therefore,  be  partly  the  vssilt  of 
comparative  independence  ;  but  we  have  sinee  though^  in 
with  the  accounts  we  have  heard,  that  mndi  which  we ' 
due  to  our  persuasion  as  protestants  alone.  Led  by  tke  priesthooi^ 
and  protected  by  the  Roman-catholic  powers,  this  may  lispps^  with  the 

1  ^'MoDna,"    Z^     TvUrib  r^ 
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iguorant;  nor  can  we  well  express  surprise  at  it^  whaa  ti|A  betlur  wth 
cated  of  the  clergy  here,  to  suit  their  own  purposes  of  ezolonf  9 
as  was  lately  the  ease  at  Diarbekir — seek  to  injure  th^ 
missionaries  of  America  in  the  opinion  of  the  Turkish  authofiti^  hjf 
insinuations  latently  propagated  by  themselves. 

March  24.  The  caravan  was  dispatched  as  yesterdaji  by  t|ie  tmi 
leading  direct  from  Kard-qush  to  Nimrlid,  while  we  oontiniad  A«r 
survey.  Before  proceediug,  however,  we  visited  the  outflida  of  tho 
Syrian  catholic  church  dedicated  to  the  Viigin^  for  tho  pnvpoiB  fl 
examining  the  Cuneiform-inscribed  bricks  brought  from  the  neiglh 
bourhood  of  Keremlis,  for  the  repairs  of  the  building.  Thooe  bfiob 
looked  quite  fresh  and  new^  and,  according  to  Colonel  Bawlinton,  wim 
impressed  with  the  name  and  titles  of  Sargon.  Prayers  were  peifiom- 
ing  in  tho  churchy  in  a  monotonous  chaunt;  and  booted  as  W8  won^  «t 
had  no  curiosity  to  enter.  The  interior  of  the  village,  and  ooetwae  of 
the  people  gave,  however,  no  favourable  idea  of  their  wealth  or  olcin 
liness,  and  we  passed  on,  concerned  at  the  prospect  presented  hj  Hm 
first  Christian  village  we  had  alighted  on.  A  wet  sponge  appennd  te 
have  been  drawn  across  tbe  brilliant  clear  sky  of  the  pnrioaB  evening 
and  exposed  us  to  passing  showers.  Belldwdt,^  an  artificial  monni^  imf 
on  our  left,  where  wo  proceeded  for  angles,  which  we  got  froai  dn 
summit  of  one  of  the  two  tombs  built  upon  it.  It  is  sometimee  BUiid 
Kard-teppeh,'  or  "  black  mound ;''  the  former  name  being  also  thai  of 
a  village  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  it.  The  appearanoe  of  a  diftflh 
surrounds  the  pile,  and  inclines  us  to  regard  it  an  an  ancient  koM 
or  stronghold,  for  the  protection  of  the  fine  valley  watered  by  tho  TmaW 
rivulet,  which,  coming  from  the  'Ayn-es-Safra  hill,  flows  paat  Konnlii 
and  Karii-qush  onwards  to  Nimrud,  and  an  imperfectly  defined  mm 
way,  from  tho  mound  across  tbe  ditch,  in  some  measure  eonfimu  tfe 
idea.  Rape  in  full  blossom  covered  the  bed  of  the  hitter^  in  pvottjr 
relief  to  the  dark  mound  and  green  sward  beyond.  Ploughed  fields 
and  cultivation  cease  below  this  point,  where  the  territory  of  Ike 
roving  Arab  is  entered  upon.  Tiie  tents  of  a  party  of  Dellim'  ^ 
indeed,  adjoining  the  mound,  and  we  had  scarcely  dismonnted 
the  chief  rode  up,  and  courteously  invited  us  to  his  camp,  in  the  follov- 
ing  terms  :  "  Peace  be  upon  you  !  in  the  name  of  Ood  enter  onr  toBta« 
they  arc  yours ;  come  and  partako  of  what  we  can  lay  before  yon." 
The  words  of  the  Mussulnuin  robber,  empty  as  they  may  hare  profodt 

*  CL;1j1;     Arabic.  '  «utl  J       Turkish. 

3  Theso  arc  of  tho  same  tribe  as  the  great  family  of  the  name  owning  the  tir- 
ritory  on  both  sides  of  the  Eaphratee,  between  Felugiaand  Hit   Blood  fends  Isio 

caused  them  to  separate. 
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eouaded  grateful  on  our  ears,  and  oaet  a  deeper  elude  over  ike  Ghrii- 
tiaQ  picture  we  had  jast  left;  for  the  oourteoue  frankiieee  of  tlta  Arab 
contrasted  well  with  the  surly  silence  of  him  who  has  had  the  fiamaritau 
lor  a  guide. 

We  had  breakfasted  again  ''al  freseo/'  and  reeumad  oar  moTemeulB 
onwards  to  Khidhr-Elj^s/  a  Christian  church,  orer  a  piece  of  country 
hitherto  vacant  in  our  maps.  Bain  fell,  and  we  bent  oor  etepe  towards 
the  building  of  the  above  name,  partly  from  cariosity,  and  partly  to 
shelter  ourselves  under  its  roof.  We  could  not,  however,  gain  admit- 
tance, the  low  and  strong  door  being  futened,  and  all  oor  shoats 
proved  abortive  in  procurbg  answers  from  within.  Some  of  oor 
people  proposed  to  fire  the  gate,  but  this,  of  coar8e»  we  weald  not  per- 
mit, and  after  waiting  patiently  for  an  hour,  wa  quitted  the  spot, 
having  examined  the  sacristy,  partly  sank  ander  groand,  in  the  base 
of  an  Assyrian  mound  near  the  chapel.  This  is  a  nnch-revered  spo^ 
where  Mar  Behuan,  or,  as  it  is  more  properly  spelt,  Mar  Behnim,'  an 
early  Christian  martyr,  is  said  to  be  interred*  It  dates  as  far  bade  as 
about  the  third  century  of  Christ,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  oUost 
sanctuaries  now  standing  devoted  to  Chrirtian  observaacei.  It  boasted 
formerly  of  an  excellent  library,  and  has  still,  we  beliere^  ooe  or 
two  pictures  of  holy  personages,  by  the  early  insslei%  thoa|^  they 
are  at  present  torn  and  idefaced.  From  withool  it  has  the  appeaflMM^ 
only  of  a  stronghold,  there  being  nothing  ia  ehaotfter  to  d^ote  it  as 
the  abode  of  religion  and  peace.  It  has,  indeed,  oa  many  oceasioBs 
had  to  stand  a  siege,  in  the  precarious  position  it  holds,  snbjeot  to  the 
assaults  and  demands  both  of  the  Bedouins  and  the  Tnrkidi  soldiery. 
We  observed  people  moving  off  as  we  approached,  and  the  adjoiniBg 
villages  were  tenantless  also  ;  a  sure  sign  of  alarm,  perhaps  oaased  by 
our  movements  from  hill  to  hill,  in  fnrtherance  of  onr  work.  The 
sacristy  is  a  neat  circular  apartment,  ornamented  with  marble  pteees, 
crucifixes,  and  inscriptions  in  the  Estrangelo  ehaneter.  It  is  said  to 
be  connected  with  the  chapel  by  a  sabterraoeoos  paasafs,  similar  to 
that  which  leads  from  the  outside  to  the  iaterier  of  itself.  This  we 
could  not  hit  upon,  and  we  heard  it  had  beea  Uoeked  np  whea  the 
Turkish  soldiery  on  one  occasion  tore  np  the  naiUe  tl/oor,  in  asanpli  of 
treasure  said  to  be  concealed  there.  Haihk  erBaaeait^  imeiifUMmB, 
and  scrolls  of  great  beauty,  are  reported  in  the  fttiogs  of  tfce  dAa^ 
and  chancel  of  the  church  itself;  all  of  irinek  hear  a  veiy  eariy  AiAsi 
and  are  much-esteemed  relics.  Wo  wess^  ti^nat,  dfaq^poiatod  at  mI 
viewing  the  interior.    The  inmates,  IgaoiMii  of  oor  i 

>^U1jJ^   "The prophet BHss."       ^^^   **■**' 
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wisely  in  maintaining  a  strict  concealment.  Bat  they  were  erUenflj 
watching  our  proceedings,  as  when  we  got  about  mufket-ahot  off  ttq^ 
shewed  themselves  on  the  walls,  and  had  we  returned  and  urgfd  n 
entry  a  second  time,  it  would  perhaps  have  led  to  aa  open  tij^ 
Some  of  our  Roman-catholic  servants,  indeed,  some  days  after  proeeeJbd 
with  the  intention  of  praying  there,  and  had  nigh  been  shot  for 
zeal,  by  the  Friar  Tuck  order  of  monks  who  watch  over  its 
Khidhr  Elyas,  the  name  of  the  prophet  Elias,  is  a  mere  "  nom  de 
guerre,"  given  to  the  place  by  the  Christian  priesthood  in  tnmUad 
periods,  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  Mahomedons,  who  TenenteaD 
the  inspired  personages  of  Jewish  history  and  tradition. 

We  now  bent  our  steps  along  the  valley  of  the  Shtfr  Derreh,^  sa 
the  same  track,  indeed,  which  the  harassed  10,000  Oreeks  doahtka 
took  twenty-two  centuries  back,  and  in  a  short  time  stood  on  tb 
crumbled  walls  around  the  palaces  of  Nimriid.  Crossing  the  gvwt 
waste  in  the  interior  of  the  ancient  city,  a  hare  sprang  from  its  sesi 
among  the  mounds  and  afforded  a  burst  for  a  few  minntes ;  the  hanm 
were,  however,  too  tired  for  a  run  over  the  ploughed  laadi^  wai 
puss  shewed  she  had  the  advantage,  by  soon  doubling  ont  of 
We  gave  no  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the  excavated 
the  platform  around  the  great  pyramid,  but  made  direct  for  the  1 
pitched  near  the  mud  hamlet  of  Nimr(id,  where  Layard  so  long  had  s 
dwelling,  and  within  their  walls  worked-in  oar  triangnlations  of  Ai 
preceding  days,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  farther  operationa 

March  25.  The  day  broko  with  a  threatening  aspeoti  bni  ate 
readjusting  our  instruments,  the  new  base  line  was  measuretl  Aw  Ai 
large-scale  survey  of  Nimrud  exhibited  on  Sheet  IL  In  the  midde 
of  our  task  the  rain  broke  on  us  in  a  perfect  storm,  eompelling  as  Is 
return  for  shelter  to  our  tents,  and  these  afforded  bat  a  poor  letnat 
We  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  water,  the  whole  plain  arood 
being  submerged  by  the  torrents  that  fell.  The  wind,  too,  Uew  s 
hurricane,  and  at  one  time,  notwithstanding  the  ropes  were  * 
threatened  to  leave  us  exposed  to  its  fury  by  carrying  off  the 
from  above  us ;  fortunately  the  gale  took  off  in  an  hoar  or  so^  bst 
everything  vrns  completely  saturated.  It  required  all  oar  care,  indesd, 
to  keep  the  maps  and  instruments  from  being  spoiled.  Saoh  a  palpa- 
ble darkness  at  midday  could  seldom  be  witnessed;  earth  and  Aj 
seemed  blended  in  one  general  gloom,  as  if  the  anger  of  the  gods  still 
i*e6ted  on  Nimrud;  the  curse  of  Job  in  its  fullest  extent  seenedi 
indeed,  about  to  be  realized  while  the  storm  lasted.     The  wild  csli 

'   SjJ   ^lL   Turkish  for  stagnant  brackish  water  in  imviasa 
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wUck  nf«i(  ikt  mzBf  wtn  crfTcr  froxn  tLeir  bmcsic.  tnd  conrsed 
OTvr  fhm  plaia,  tkrovrb  pct&l  kuc.  tduL  lx.*-  -  J€-pozi  poneaed  **  in 
I  of  A  wcuu  ivtre»x  za  ibe  mod  ixa.iL':?i  bdjoiLrs?.  Fnrtber 
t  it  VBS  erideirt  «-ct«  a:  ilt  end  f'jf  ikif  d&r,  bst  the  morrow 
WoBgkt  witk  it  better  au^'ire*.  vud  txi»  t«»e  wu  ec>xnpletedy  not 
witlKNit  risk  of  rlieoinaiisin  i:,  tL»  -mh'Mt  t^&^J-  A  ?«>od  roand  of 
■aglet  WBo  obtained  fr&m  Uie  fdilsl:;  of  iL«  gnat  prramid ;  tLe» 
caabled  «■  to  eoflipote  its  posmos  isiei^podestlr  of  aftroDomical  ob- 
MmlMNU.  Thew  vctcl  boT^-rfr,  ot'iaiaed  alfro,  sod  in  a  rerj  satii- 
Aelofy  ■Boner  eorroboTaled  c*nr  tnacrnlation' :  an  azre^ment  cer- 
taiolj  Boi  BDtieipatod.  eCfnEiderrsr  iLe  cnfaroarable  veather  we  had 
eneoaDtend.  From  the  raminit  of  tLe  prranid  th^  whole  of  the 
gnat  plain  it  dutiDeilj  in  riew.  but  a  few  fe^t  down  the  intervenin«^ 
had  ahati  oat  ererj  thinz  b?jond  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  no.  Thin 
&et  abme  iaclioet  um  to  tbisk  it  was  lued  as  a  pharos  for  fiij^nailing 
tbo  plaoet  aronad;  the  trenehe«  throo^  it  in  erenr  direction  lea^I  to 
tbe  oondnnon  of  ite  beic?  a  solid  Etnirtore.  ^ch  a?  is  described  by 
lajaid.  Tbo  great  tablet  lief  in  fiagmentf  on  it«  south  side,  and  a 
iae  Tiew  of  the  exearated  callerie?  faced  with  sculptared  slabs  in  the 
vmiioQf  palaces  w  obuined  from  this  eminence.  Mosal  and  the  rains 
of  Ntnereb  are  distinctly  feen  too,  thf>u.'h  at  eighteen  miles  distauoe; 
aa  abo  tbe  aumerons  A^sTrian  tamali  in  the  plains  soath-eaJ<t  of  the 
Zib.  la  tbe  afternoon  the  Tel  Kema-  was  examine^l  and  adde«l  to 
tbe  flwp,  with  the  line  of  water-margin  where  the  Tigris  anciently 
flowed  along  tbe  palaces  of  Nimrud  to  this  spot.  We  experienced 
■OBM  difScalty,  indeed,  in  extncatiofr  ourselves  from  the  swamps 
oeeaiiooed  by  the  waters  of  the  Shor  Derreh  flowing  into  its  bed. 
It  wai  aigbtfall  before  we  reachdi  the  tents. 

Tbe  following  day  was  fine,  and  the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Nimrud 
«aa  completed.  While  effecting  this,  some  party  had  set  fire  to 
tbe  bitamen  springs  in  the  bed  of  the  Shor  Derreh;  the  fames  and 
•BM»ke  tainted  the  whole  plain  around — this  practice  appears  to  be 
a  preralent  one  with  the  idle  Arabs  in  the  vicinity.  To-day,  our 
bones  exhibited  much  fatigae,  from  the  necessity  of  visiting  every 
■pot  in  order  to  fix  the  positions  aright. 

March  28.  A  leaden  mantle  had  again  been  cast  over  the  whole 
■kjy  and  shortly  after  daybreak  rain  fell  in  torrents,  precluding  all 
works  abroad;  bat  the  confinement  served  to  bring  up  the  map,  and 
tbe  indoor  work  of  calculations,  dec. 

1  U^  Jj   ••T 
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March  29.  Raining  still,  and  the  effects  of  it  boning  to  till « 
our  wearied  beasts  as  well  as  on  oarselves.  The  beet  hona,  llidtri» 
appears  in  the  last  agonies,  and  yarious  remedies  are  brought  to  bar 
on  the  case  by  our  Arab  friends ;  an  old  greybeard  MoBlem  la  eilM 
in  to  recite  a  particular  verse  from  the  Kor&a,  adapted^  as  h0  mj^  to 
such  accidents;  but  it  failing,  a  yonng  girl  was  produced  •■  ft  aoaal 
ary  resource  in  such  cases.  Lifted  by  one  of  the  byatanderl^  lki$ 
was  seven  times  placed  astride  on  the  prostrato  animal,  wUto  ttl 
greybeard  chanted  anew  the  formula  prescribed  for  raoh  rittllailiML 
Still  the  horse  remained  obstinate,  and  would  not  teeorer,  sad  it  liSl 
a  proposition  was  made  to  walk  him  thrice  roond  tbe  gmreyntd  of 
the  village,  could  he  be  only  made  to  stand.  By  dint  of  UoiTt  AmI 
manual  exertion,  ho  was  at  last  placed  on  his  legs,  and  with  diflMMy 
dragged  thi^ough  the  ceremony  that  was  announced  as  a  certaiB  ntto- 
rative.  Alas,  however,  it  was  ineffective  as  the  former^  and  elidtedt 
laugh  on  the  horse  falling  again,  after  the  termination  of  the  ofded. 
This  was  conclusive  of  a  want  of  faith  in  the  infidel  portion  of  As 
bystanders,  and  hence  the  failure  of  the  remedies  in  the  minds  of  ott 
Arab  friends.  These  facts  are  mentioned,  only  to  show  how  timpb 
Arab  credulity  is,  and  to  what  extravagant  acts  superstition  will  leid. 
An  Arab  of  the  Zobcyd,  at  no  great  distance,  we  are  informed  toO| 
possesses  a  stone  of  wonderful  powers  in  case  of  stfangniy;  but  fin 
incredulity  we  had  already  displayed  was  sufficient  reason  for  ill 
being  hid  from  us,  as  its  properties,  we  were  told,  would  certunly 
deteriorate,  if  exposed  to  such  influences.  Copious  bleedings  howersr, 
brought  about  what  the  charms  had  failed  to  produce,  and  we  WM 
gratiOed  in  the  eveniug,  on  our  return  from  tracing  the  rivei^s  beakl 
to  the  northward,  to  find  the  animal  again  on  his  legs,  thongli  tmiDf 
enfeebled  by  his  late  exertions.  The  old  beds  of  the  riref  witll  iti 
modem  course,  including  the  great  dam  at  Awai,  were  traoed-in  fUf 
day;  the  French  party  from  Khorsabad  were  our  guests  for  thil 
evening.  They  had  arrived  in  the  morning  and  occupied  the  dsy  iu 
examination  of  the  ruined  chambers  and  palaces  in  the  monnil  of 
Nimrdd.  On  this  occasion  a  sheep  was  killed  for  the  workmen  hf 
direction  of  Colonel  Hawlinson,  and  the  feast  was  enlivened  by  Ank 
chaunts;  and  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  "dumbek,"  the  "diff,"*  ud 
the  lyre,  kept  up  to  a  late  hour. 

March  30.     All  nature  is  gay  enough  this  morning  under  an  un- 
clouded sky,  and  many  new  and  gorgeous  flowers  are  opening  under 

'  Arab  names  for  a  B|>ccie8  of  drum. 
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such  inflaences,  to  be  consigned,  however^  to  a  pvsnmtttrs  Uigbt,  m 
0oon  as  their  beauties  attract  the  keen  eje  of  oar  botanical  ooikipa&iolL 
The  earth  orer  the  ancient  palaces  was  literally  enamelled  with  ihd 
little  delicate  lilj  which,  Colonel  Rawlinson  belieresi  gaya  iff  name 
to  the  celebrated  Susa,  or  Shnshan  of  soriptiiie.  The  aaaieiii 
beds  of  the  Tigris  to  the  south  were  traced  in  to-da]r>  the  priadpal 
one  being  that  of  Sirdt  al  'bn-debban,  or  "  the  prowWs  way,**  whieh 
bears  eridence  of  being  occupied  by  the  river  for  a  rery  long  peritML 
It  is  now  quite  dry,  and  affords  a  speoies  of  broom  used  by  the  Atab 
women  of  the  encampments  aronnd  in  the  day  orens  hastily  ereofald 
wherever  these  people  pitch  their  tents.  We  passed  many  camps  ill 
our  wanderings  of  to-day,  and  were  welcomed  at  all;  men  oatnd  fortk 
inriting  ns  to  dismount,  while  women  bore  on  their  heads  well* 
plenished  bowls  of  buttermilk,  which  we  did  ample  justice  io  nader 
the  fatigue  we  had  undergone.  The  principal  tribes,  at  present  pea* 
taring  on  the  Nimriid  plains,  are  the  Shememteh  or  Shetbatteh,  A 
branch  of  the  great  family  Zobeyd,  now  occupying  Babylonian  *Irakj 
the  Jeheysh,  another  part  of  the  same  great  trib^  both  separated  hi 
a  long  period ;  the  Agaddt,  which  are  members  of  the  powerfU 
tribes  of  the  same  name,  owning  the  tract  west  of  the  Eapluates 
between  Anah  and  Deir ;  the  Hadidin,  originally  from  the  Byriaa 
plains  about  Aleppo  and  Antioch;  the  Al'bn-Bedr&a,  aacithefr  portiott 
of  the  Zobeyd ;  the  Al'  bu-Selmdn;  the  Jaif ;  and  the  Jeboah  Theee 
are  all,  in  fact,  discontented  members  of  larger  tribes,  who  hare  songht 
asylums  here,  either  from  oppressions,  or  from  baring  blood  fends  ef 
long  standing  with  the  more  powerful  fiunilies  they  art  connected 
with,  and  are  so  far  degraded  as  to  have  lost  the  Bedonin'  oharaeteif 
and  habits,  still  professed  by  some  of  tiie  families  they  aptfiBg  from. 
They  are  now  but  partially  nomade,  for  they  oceopy  mnd  viUagee  in 
winter,  and  wander  in  the  spring  only  for  the  benefit  of  pastnri&g 
their-  flocks  on  the  fertile  lands  adjoining  these  fine  ■ifeams.  Thi 
eastern  suburbs  of  Nimrud  and  valley  of  the  8h6r  Deneh  irare  addeil 
to  the  map  to-day. 

From  this  time  to  April  the  14th,  the  mmlMrdalatlsaNud  NiMiM 
were  filled  in,  and  the  oonrse  ef  the  aaeiMil  ttmnl,  iMrifag  iMi  Mil 
Zih,  was  traced  as  far  as  Gubbeyeh,  a  hlgll  ntoattl  %itk  tifltaH 
remains  of  building  around  it  in  the  soil  at  the  faaae;  lUi  iaM Hft 
bank  of  the  Zab  near  its  jonotion  with  the  Tigri»<4t  W&M^  do«M^ 
less,  yield  Assyrian  relics  if  opened.  Near  tius  aia  ItfUatWl » ViHsyr  «|- 
Ma'amreh  Arabs,  also  of  the  Zobeyd  fiumUes :  thi]^  im  (III  8|fail«h 
descendants  of  the  Prophet,  and,  if  we  axe  to  credit  their  own  tale^ 
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not  robbers  but  simple  "  Momenin,"  or  those  wlio  prefar  paaoo  nd 
the  study  of  religions  doctriDes  to  violence  and  a  predatoiy  Kfei 
They  had  the  appearance,  indeed^  of  sanctified  beggars  in  xag%  H 
ready  to  steal  as  to  pray;  they  were,  nevertheless;,  well-dispoaed  aad 
courteous,  living  here  in  great  dread  of  the  Shamar  Bedonins  loeatel 
in  the  wilds  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  who,  they  infonn  m^  b^ 
quently  cross,  though  the  river  is  at  a  great  height^  and  cany  off  dU 
before  them.  A  few  nights  ago  three  women  of  their  patty  me 
suddenly  set  upon  by  a  band  tbat  had  crossed  the  flood  on  inflated 
skins:  they  were  stripped  of  everything,  and  sent  back  to  tlieir  teirti 
<*  in  puris  naturalibus,"  an  outrage  of  only  recent  peTj>etmtion 
true  Bedouin  families,  who,  by  their  rude  laws,  nntil  very  lately,  i 
every  provocation,  spared  women  an  indignity  of  this  kind.  Bach 
atrocities  shew  how  degraded  the  Bedouin  has  become,  bnt  in  joatiee 
to  him  we  must  say  they  are  committed  in  retaliation  of  injories  wbich 
the  female  members  of  his  family  liavo  suffered  at  the  hands  of  tke 
Turkish  soldiery  when  they  have  fallen  into  their  power.  We  eaanot 
be  surprised,  therefore,  if  the  Bedouin  virtues,  under  saok  examplei^ 
give  way  to  acts  that  wore  formerly  foreign  to  their  natnre. 

Our  farther  operations  among  the  ruins  of  Assyria  most  be  ennuaid 
up  in  outline,  for  we  arc  pressed  with  time,  and  indisposition  will  not 
permit  of  a  lengthened  detail.  Layard  has  treated  so  fally  on  tlwM 
subjects  that  we  should,  indeed,  be  engrossing  public  attention  to  Httk 
purpose,  were  we  to  dwell  further  on  these,  at  present,  well  knows 
localities.  The  contents  of  his  second  volume,  now  pat  into  oar 
hands,  warn  us  that  wo  should  stop ;  it  will  therefore  suffioe  to  «J 
that  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  town,  now  ooeupied  by  SeU- 
miyeh,  were  carefully  sur>'eycd,  as  were  the  features  of  the  oonntiy, 
heretofore  unknown,  occupying  the  space  between  the  ZAb  apd 
Khorsab^d.  The  maps  themselves,  we  trust,  will  be  explidt  enosjHi 
on  these  points;  and  in  concluding,  we  hope  to  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  these  interesting  regions  by  a  more  extensive  examination^  at  a  ao 
very  distant  period.  The  hills  bordering  the  Ghazr-su  and  the  Zib 
yet  require  more  detailed  notic-es ;  and  the  great  ruins  of  Shemdmd^ 
and  Arbil,  prolific  as  they  are  in  ancient  sites,  should  find  a  plaee  is 
our  maps,  which,  by-tho-bye,  are  grievously  faulty  and  defective  at 
they  at  present  stand.  These  we  propose  to  amend  as  opportanitin 
offer,  and  append  to  the  present  sheets  some  astronomical  and  geode* 
sical  data,  which,  in  connection  witli  the  work  before  us,  will  aid  in 
fiUinir  a  material  blank. 
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Traverses  made  od  the  Journey  to  Mosul,  for  the  delineatioii  of  the 
Road  between  it  and  Baghdad,  commencing  from  the  ''Khaa 
Nahrwan/'  which  is  in  Lat.  33''  53'  N.,  and  6  miles  East  of  iho 
latter  city. 

IsT  Traverse. — Feb.  26th,  1852. 

KHAN  NAHRWAN  to  DELLI  ABBAS. 


Gounes  corrected  for  Variation  throughout,  which  is  4^  West ;  avengo  i 
3  miles  per  hour. 


Courses.         i 

Times. 

Distances. 

1 

S. 

E. 

W. 

N.  67''80'E 

m.     : 

3  ; 

•16 

•067 

•180 

.... 

N.67**        E.  

26 

1-26 

-488 

.... 

1151 

.... 

N.  63°        E ' 

40 

2-00 

■908 

.... 

1-782 

N.  67''        E. 

25 

1-26 

•681 

1-048 

.... 

N.  48»        B 

36 

1-80 

1-204 

1888 

.... 

N.  39*  16'  B 

20 

1-00 

•774 

•688 

.... 

N.  60«»        E 

29 

1-26 

•808 

.... 

•058 

.... 

N.  24»        W 

30 

1-26 

1142 

.... 

.... 

•606 

N.  46"»        E 

40 

2  00 

1^414 

1-414 

.... 

N.  4r        E 

60 

8  00 

2  264 

1-068 

... 

N.  76*»        E 

80 

1-20 

-290 

1-164 

.... 

N.  74*        E 

30 

100 

•276 

.961 

.... 

S.  78*»        E 

16 

•75 

•219 

•717 

.... 

S.  88''        E 

5 

•15 

018 

•140 

.... 

N.  12*  80'  E 

1     50 

2  00 

1958 

1 

•488 

.... 

N.  80*        E 

,     66 

2  75 

! 

•478 

.... 

2  708 

12-782 
287 

j     -287 

1 

16-568 
-608 

•668 

12  495 

16  055 

Diff.  Ui.  12'  80"  N.  Diff.  Ung.  19'  15"  E. 

Co.  N.  5r  57' E.     20 -8  miles. 
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2kd  Tra^-ersb.— >Feb.  27th,  1852. 
DELLl  ABBAS  to  KARA  TEPPEH. 


(W. 

TimM. 

Diataneea. 

N.        ,      S.      ■        E.              W. 

K.  4»       K.  

K.  «•       K.  

H.5»-80'W 

K.n-      E.    ... 

lf.26'       B. 

K.8«P       E 

H.4r       B 

y.w    R 

H.W       R 

K.ir       W. 

B.ir       B 

Jf.  r     E 

■1. 
70 
78 
13 
22 
40 
25 
85 
15 
10 
25 
25 
95 

8  00 

8  88 

•65 

1-00 

150 

100 

1-70 

•75 

•50 

1-25 

1-25 

4*50 

2-993 
3-859 
•884    

-934  :    .... 

1-848    !       .... 

•866  .  .... 
1-243    :       .. 

-6-22    1       .  . 

•441  :  .. 
1202  '  .... 
1-189  ,  ... 
4-500 

! 

•209 
•406     i 

•558 
-358    i 

•658     

•500 

1  159  ; 

-419 
•235 

•345 
•386 
•078 

19  531 

4-408     i         -903 
•903 

3  505 

Wff.  Ui.  19'  32-  N. 

Co.  N.  lO**  29'  E. 


Diff.  Long.  4'  15-  E. 
19  9  milen. 


3rd  Traverse —Feb.  29th,  1852. 
KARA  TEPPEH  to  KIFRI. 


Wff.  Ut.l7'47'N. 

Co.  N.  7*  26'  E. 


Diff.  Long,  r  49*  E 
17-9  milM. 

2  D  2 


ComiM. 

1 
Times.  DiBtanccfl. 

N. 

S.                E. 

W. 

m. 

' 

N.  ir  B 

65 

3  25 

3108 

..      1         -950    : 

K.16*B.    

20 

100 

•961 

....       1         -276 

Korth 

23    ! 

1  15 

1150 

i 

K.   8*R    

25 

125 

1-238 

...       \         -174    1 

K.16-R    

27 

1  35 

1^298 

372    ; 

K.    2*W 

43 

2-15 

2  149 

: 

•075 

K.2rw 

22    : 

68    : 

1-10 
3  35 

-980 
3-350 

•499 

North 

K.    6-W 

14 

-70 

•696 

; 

•078 

N.    6*E.    

20 

1-00 

•995 

....       i          105    1 

N.12-E.    

38 

1  90 

1-868 

..       !         -395    i 

17  783 

2-272     • 

•647 

1 

•647     ! 

1  625 
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4th  Traverse. — March  1st,  1852. 
KIFRI  to  DUZ  KHURMATI. 


Courses. 

Times. 

Distances. 

N. 

S. 

£. 

W. 

N.  64"W 

N.  55"W 

N.  72"W 

N.  72"W 

N.  71"W 

N.  69"  W 

N,  69"W 

m. 
70 
38 
27 
14 
26 
40 
60 
15 
48 
12 
15 
7 
33 
10 

3-60 

1  90 
1-35 

•70 
1-80 

2  00 

3  00 
•75 

2-35 
•60 
•75 
•35 

1-65 
•50 

1-534 

1^090 
•417 
•216 
•428 
•717 

1-075 
•805 

1-189 
•401 
•607 
•800 

1^495 
•500 

.... 

.... 

S-146 
1-656 

1-S84 
-666 

l-itt 
1-867 
S-801 

N.  66"  W.   

-685 

N.  61''  W 

S^055 

N.  48"W 

N.  36"  W. 

-446 
-441 

N.  31"W 

N.  25°W 

North  

•180 
•667 

10-219 

17-052 

Diflf.  Lat.  10'  12"  N.  Diff.  Long.  20'  49"  W. 

Co.  N.  59"  13'  W.     20  0  miles. 


5th  Travewse. — March  2nd,  1852. 
DUZ  KHURMATI  to  TAOUK. 


Courses. 

Times. 

Distances. 

N. 

S. 

K 

W. 

N  34"  W 

N.  51"  W 

m. 
90 
53 

4  50 

9 -AH 

3-731 
1  '668 

.... 

S-617 
S-05t 

N.  26"  W 

14  :         -70  1 
13     .         -65 
10              -50  1 

15  75 
30     :       1   r>0 
70     j       3  -50 

5              -25 
50     1       -2 -50 

1-663     '       .... 

•636 

1  079 

3  031     ,       .. 
•248 

2  165     j       . 

X.  26"  W.    

•811 

X.  26"W 

X.  32"  W 

X.  44"W 

X.  30"  W 

N.    8"W 

N.  30" W 

-S97 
1  04S 
1  750 

•0S5 
1-S50 

14  221 

9  861 

Diff.  Lat.  14'  13-  X.  Diff.  Tjon^.  12'  00-  W. 

Co.  X.  34"36' W.     l7-3milo!i. 
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6tb  Travbrsb. — March  3ro,  1858. 
TAOUK  to  KERKUK. 


Courses. 

Times. 

Distances. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

N.  16"  W.    . .     . 

26m. 

60 

40 

20 

10 

65 
80 
36 
10 
10 
30 
40 

105 

2-50 

2  00 

100 

■60 

1-50 

2-75 

4-00 

1-75 

•50 

•50 

1-50 

2-00 

1009 

1-605 

1-696 

891 

-458 

1-258 

2-806 

8-970 

1^787 

•485 

•446 

1-812 

1-918 

.... 

•488 
-218 
•121 
•227 
•727 
•585 

•289 

N.  53"W 

1-997 

N.  :<2"  W 

1-060 

N.  27°W 

-484 

N.  25"W 

-211 

N.  33"W 

•817 

N.  33"W 

N.    7"E 

N.    7"  E 

'1498 

N.  14"  E 

N. 27"  E 

N.  29"  E 

N.  17"  E 

18-981 

•— 

2  354 

6-828 
2-884 

8-972 

Diflf.  Lat.  18'  69"  N. 

Co.  N.  W  81'  W. 


Diff.  LoDg.  4'  46"  W. 
19-4  mUee. 


7th  TBATERfiB.— March  4tb,  1852. 
KERKUK  to  ALTUN  KIUPRI, 


Courses. 

Times. 

Distances. 

N. 

& 

B. 

W. 

N.  67*»W 

N.  34"W 

50m. 

37 

28 

17 

10 

23 

26 

10 

33 

22 

10 

10 

7 
13 
15 
35 
22 

8 
28 
67 
80 

2-60 

1-85 

1-50 

-85 

•50 

1-15 

1-25 

•60 

1-65 

110 

-60 

-50 

-86 

•65 

•75 

175 

1-10 

-15 

115 

8  50 

1-50 

1862 

1-584 

•817 

-886 

-441 

•918 

1^151 

•499 

•825 

•499 

•478 

-419 

•288 

•849 

•724 

1-750 

1-088 

•081 

•486 

2-881 

l-t86 

•••• 
•••• 

2  097 
1085 

N.  57"  W 

1-258 

N.  63"  W 

-787 

N.  28"  W 

-286 

N.  37"  W 

^98 

N.23"W 

N.    3"  W 

•488 
-088 

N.  60"  W 

N.  63"W 

1-488 
-88b 

N.  17°W 

N.33"W 

N.  37"  W 

•14^ 

,1 

.   -184 

N.    3"W 

N.  15"W 

North  

N.  10"W 

iJS 

N.  78"W 

N.  65"  W 

1-048 

N.  40"  W 

8 -860 

N.  3rw 

•7T« 

18  807 

-.. 

14-888 

Diff.  Lat  18'  19"  N.  IMff.  hsmi^tfi  i^W. 

Co.N.87*68'F.   88-8lBilM. 
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8tu  Traverbb. — March  6th,  1852. 

From  ALTUN  KIUPRI,  on  the  Lesser  Zdb,  the  ZOi-fH-AAl  of  Abal 
Feda,  to  ARBIL,  of  Alexander's  Campaign. 


Courses. 

Times. 

Distances. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

N.  16°W 

N.  26°W 

N.    3°E 

N.    5°  W 

m. 
47 

30 
39 
29 
60 
48 
10 
45 
85 
126 

2  35 
1-50 
1-95 
1-45 
2-50 
2-40 
•60 
2-25 
4-25 
7-25 

2-269 
1-359 
1-947 
1*444 
2-266 
2-295 
•496 
2  178 
4-172 
7-211 

.... 

•102 

•646 

-664 

•126 

N.  25°W 

N.  17°W 

N,    8°  W 

1-017 
•701 
-070 

X.  15°  W 

N.  11°W 

N.    6°  W 

•682 

•811 
•766 

25  621 

•102 

6-689 
•102 

1 

6-287 

Diff.  Lat  25'  37"  N. 

Co.  N.  11°  27'  W. 


Diff.  Long.  6'  25"  W. 
26  1  miles. 


9th  Traverse. — March  7th,  1852. 

From  ARbIl  to  KELLAk,  on  the  Upper  Zdb,  the  Z&b-el-Ak  of 

Abul  Feda. 


Courses. 

Times.  jDiRtAnces. 

N. 

8. 

£. 

W. 

N.  63°  W 

m. 
44 
20 
87 
26 
19 
25 
29 
12 

4 
61 

7 
39 
31 
40 

2  20 
1-00 
1-86 
1-30 

•95 

1-25 

1-45 

•60 

-20 

3  06 
•35 

1-95 
1-65 
2-00 

•999 
-731 

1-516 
•487 
•214 
-886 
•747 
•361 
-120 

1  043 

027 

•091 
•489 

1*966 

N.  43°W 

N.  35°W.   

N.  68°  W 

N.  77°W 

N.  48°  W.   .  . 

1-061 

1^266 

•926 

•929 

1-246 

-476 

•160 

2-866 

-668 

1-960 

1-660 

1-749 

N.  59°  W 

N,  58°  W 

N.  53°W 

N.  70°  W 

S.  76°  W 

8.  77°  W 

N.  89°  W 

8.  61°  W 

7  080 
1-500 

1  -500 

17  048 

1 

6-580 

1 

1 

Diff.  Lat.  5'  85"  N. 

Co.  N.  71°  49'  W. 


Diff.  Long.  21'  W. 
17*9  miles. 
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10TH  Traverse^ — March  8th,  1852* 
KELLAK,  on  tW  Upper  Uh,  to  MOSUL  and  NINEVEH, 


Courem, 

Tlmea. 

DUtanei^. 

N. 

8. 

K 

W, 

KSa'^W 

N.  flO^W 

K68*W.  , 

H.  42''  W.    ._ 

38nL 

59 

71 

24 
83 

4& 
S4 
33 
65 
60 

1*90 
2  S5 
3-55 
1  24 
1-90 
2iO 
1*20 
1*6S 
4-26 
3*00 

■232 

'fil2 

1-330 

*021 

1*036 

1  164 

■2oa 

*6io 

■870 
"676 

>i»t 

l-88fl 

2  ©OS 

3-2&2 

*830 

N.  67-W.    ___ 

N.  6PW.    .„ 

K.  SO'^W. 

S.  72"  W 

1  5m 

2 -Ode 

I  -182 
1  -569 

S.  85^  W. 

a  7r  w ..». 

4  284 

2  ■t^23 

5  402 
1-665 

1  566 

22  513 

3 -847 

DiK  Ut  S'  60"  H.  Diffi  L<Mig.  2T'  60^  W, 

Co,  N,  80' 13' W:     22'6inileft, 


Aggregate  of  Duilj  Results. 


1852, 

Diff.  Lat 

2f. 

a. 

Diff,  Long, 

B, 

w. 

Feb   2fl, 

12^30" 

le'  15" 

..*, 

Feb.  27, 

IS' 32" 

ij 

4'  15" 

.... 

Feb.  a&, 

ITMT'' 

^j 

2' 49-* 

Mitr.    1, 

10' 12« 

.**p 

1         tt 

.,,, 

20'  ie' 

Mar,    2, 

14' IS-* 

■  y.. 

ij 

.... 

12'  00" 

Umt.    8, 

18'  69- 

If 

„♦* 

e  46" 

Mat,    4, 

isar 

,>.. 

If 

...* 

17'  80" 

Jtar.    6, 

25'  37" 

■  I  M 

PI 

..i. 

S'U^ 

Mar.    7» 

5'  85" 

Tt 

21' 00" 

Mar.    8, 

rso" 

tt 

.... 

27'  60- 

Dtfll  Lai.  from  Khan  I 

Nahi^^n    i 

Lai.  of  KhaJJ  NnhrMr&a 

IdiL  of  Moam     ..... 


2-*  26' 34"  K. 
53^  53'  00"  N. 


26'  ir 


110' 19"  W. 
26' 19"  B. 


Diff.  Lonff.,  Moaul,  West  J 
of  Kbn.li  NiUrwIiii     ...I 


6-  19' 34"  N. 

KSittn  NahrwiD,  Eaet  of  Jiaghdkl  ., . 


a4'  00'*  W. 
6' 00"  B, 


Diffi  Long.,  Mosfil,  Wc«t  of  Ba^bdid    IMS'  W  W. 
Lat  of  Mosfll  by  daily  R^Bulte  .,.,...     SO'^  W  W  N. 
Ut.  of  Mo«<il  by  Synoptical  l^ble  ...     36"  19'  &r  ^ . 

Mean  Ut  of  Mogtil    ... 86'  W  45"  K. 

Diff.   Longf,   Moalil,  W.   Bagbd&d,  bj  dally  EasultaJ    ri8' 80"  W 

+  30' to  Minaret    ,. f 

Do.  do.  by  SyaopU^il  Table   1*1 7' 02"  W. 

Means.    Mo«til  mmmi  Wmi  BagbdAd V  IT  46*  W. 
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Station  4tu  (Srd  Traverse.)— Fbbruabt  29th,  1852. 

KIFRl. 

Mtr,  Alt.*  Riga  for  Latitude. 

wo  62'  4Xf 
Index  Error  80 

93    63'  10 

46    66    85 
Ref.  and  Par.         -    64 

46    66    41 

»0 

43      4    19N. 

DecL    8    82    49  8. 

Lat.  of  KiM  84    41    80  N. 

AUitudea  of  VemiB. 

Alt.  Alt  Alt 


Tune 

by 

D.  128o9 
h.   m.    1. 
5  56  86-6 
5  57    8*3 
5  57  40 
5  68  11 
5  58  44 

288  18-8 

5  67  39 

Cliron.8. 

+  6  47 

6  04  26 

LoogT. 

2  59  48 

8  04  38 

H.Diff. 


Decl. 


H.Diff. 


Bt  aK.  9  0  68  53-79 


H.Diff. 


+  28-773 

22  46  84-28 

0R.A8.  22  47  03-15 

24 


&^& 
+  80 
64  24  60 
32  12  26 
-  1  82 
32  10  68 

83  66  06 

84  41  80 
150  48  81 

76  24  16 
43  IS  83 


0  002U 
0  08601 
9-40140 
9 •88669 
9-82444 


h.  m.  t. 
8  88  481 
58  58-8 
1  12  86-8S 
6  60  38-76 
+  12  41-68 
6    8  20  88 
6  66  86*6 
6  44*88 
6  46  08 
6  46-98 
6  46*88 
6  44-78 


887  10 
8.M.T.  6  46-48 
8.59      1  68 
8.M.T.T4r45 


1  12  56-85  Coinpt.0Ceiitr«. 


H.Diff. 


-498 
3 


\t 


1*494 
38 


D.IS 
D.li 


18  48-^* 
£qua.  TTiF 


+  80 
64  U  60 
82  6  66 
-    1  88 

82  4  88 

83  66  06 

84  41  80 
i60«k<M 

76  8100 
48  16  88 


O-l  _ 
008601 
9*40897 
9-88608 

9-88646 


b.in.  t. 
8  89  81  1 
68  68-8 
1  12  66*85 
6  61  11-^6 
-H8  41-68 
6  8  68*88 
6  67  8-8 
6  46-(^ 


•¥  ao 
6>tt06 

81  69  80 
-  188 
81  6t^ 
88  66  06 
84  4180 

TfiriTR 

76  17  47 
a  19  60 


0-00844 
006101 
f-40MS 
6-88646 


Ikm.  1. 
8  89  68-7 
68  68*8 
1  18  66-85 
5  61  44-85 
+18  41-68 
A    4  85-M 
5  67  40 
«45to 


hA6t 

ikAU 

+  ao 

+  m 

W4^to 

Tram 

-    186 

88  56  06. 
84  4180 

TmHTR 

76  14  40 
a8S56 


0*00644 

0-06501 

f-40606         6*40710 

6-68667  6*66gl6 

TSSR     


MltU 

'H^ 

tt4lll 
88  56  66 
84  4160 

UAHU 

75  1185 

a66  6i 

Km.  ■. 
8  40  86-1 
56  58-6 
1  19  56*86 

nnrT5 

■t-18  41-66 

5  56  11 
6  46-66 


lull.  ■. 
8  40  56-6 
56  56-6 
1  18  56-66 

■m  41*66 

556  44 

3551 


D.  18686.    8.1LT.K]ilBHila«i4.N».liai  5  41*40 

Gai]iift96kci.atllt.diity.....». 45*67 

D.1S6I6.   8LM.T.Khi6Vila«i4.TMbl6lli  4  56*11 
1^18856.   8.ILT.liftL^^.I:W>wl6fli  6  46*66 


11.18660.   &]C.T.K]i4bVi 
SLl866a   &lC.T.Kibi 

ni:LBi«.ii 


6  8i*TI 

Br  ^ 
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Station  5  (4th  Tratkbsb) — ^Mabch  In. 
DUZ  KHURMAXi. 


Mer.  AIL  *  Bigdfor  LaUimd^. 

9SP99'  4lOf 

Index  Error         •♦-    80 

03    8U    lU 


Ref.Par. 


46 


46      6 

-    6S 


46 

43 
Peel.    8 


44    10 


60  N. 
49  S. 


Lat.  of  Ddz  KhormaU  34    5:i    Ul  N. 


AUitudea  qf  Venus, 


Time  by  D.  12869 


Chron.  S. 

Long.  Time    

r.  from  Noon  8  iS  18 


6    4S8S 
6    6    6 
6    6  81 
6    6  62 
6    6  126 
a?  08-8 
6    6  3M 
+  5  16 
6  lU  4i 
2  58  34 


lI.Diff. 

i2|ti 


76-7 

3 

2301 

15-3 


+  4  06-4 
6  80  41-2 


V  Decl.    fi  3t  4tt-6 


n.  Diff. 


10-97 
8 


12  I  i  I  3i  91 

I    J_2  19 

+  85  K") 

1     2  43  21 

9  Rt.  Abc.  1    8  18 -81 


II.  Diff. 

12  11 


9  835 
8 


28  003 
1-867 


+  29-872 
22  50  18  96 
©RUAtc.  22  50  48*83 
24 


1    9  1117 


H  Diff. 


>^UII. 


h.  m.    t. 
8  44  41  6, 
1    8  18  3I 
1    9  11  17 

5  57  10  U8 
•fl2  29  66 

6  940  63 
6_4  28J 

5' 12  23 

6  18-98 

6  13-53 

6  18-83 

6  14-23 

67"  26 

D.59.  S.M.T.  6  18  46 

D.60.  S.69       2    9_ 

D.60.  S.M.T.  7~2iJ-45' 


Ilbi.   t. 

5  45  190 
1  8  18-81 
1    9  1117 

6  67  49  38 
+12  29-66 
6  10  18  9S 
6    6    6- 

6  18-98 


h.ai.   •. 
8  46  46-6 

1  8  18-81 
1  9  11-17 
r6n4  98 
•f  12  29-66 
6  10  44-63 
6  6  31- 
6  18-63 


8  46    6-S 
1    8  18-81 
1    f  11-17 
6  68  88  78 
+li  8918 

nrra 

6    6  IS* 


fe.v.  ■. 

8«ir-T 

1    8U-8I 
1    fU-g 

nrmi 

+  WJ8« 
•    6M-8 


•619 
8 


D.13860.   S.M.T.K]i<nNaknrii.flBk.lBlk8  4|-« 

Gain  in  188  hn.  at  11 ».  daily ^ -88 -g 

D.  12869.  8.  M.  T.  Khia  Nahrvte.  Mar.  Ill  4  «l-ll 

D.  12869.  8.  M.  T.  D6x  Kbwmat^  Mat.  Ut  §UU 

Diff.  Loaf. IB TiM '   18*6 


ai2860.   S.M.T.  K]i«DNahnrte,ll«.Ul6l8-98 

D.  12860.  8.  M.  T.  Dds  Kharmatf,  M«.  lH  7JL* 

Diff.  Loaf,  in  TIbm «  78 


l.|»|,.;„ 


D.  19869 -28-84- Diff.  Lonaf i    1    {%. 

D.  12860  -  28-72  -  l>iff.  Loaf.  0    7  11  1. 

Meant  pre  Dui  Kbarmati  E.  Kbin  Nahnria   ...  7    SB. 

Khia  Nahrwto  £.  Baghdad 8       K. 

IMi  UnirBati  £.  Baghdad ij    A  E 


TOPCP&JL&?£T    'JB    lims. 


»  ■■    ♦ 

♦  *•    *• 

^  5    IT 

T3  ^~i.  J 


taflfD. 


^T, 


•  1  4« 
6  110 

•  IM 

•  t  i:  s 


'    h9% 

LM-T. 

•I-    4» 

•■^ta* 

tf7« 

■  ItaB 

a  »«: 

?r4 

% 


—  'I 

1»  -  ■ 

—  '1 

:■-  .»  .J 

*i  :-, .: 

l-i  "  #i 

1  •  r. 

ci  i.*  M 


:il 


SS 


Slot 

-I-  «oo-« 
7    1  1*7 


«1M.      T 

90 

%\% 

P.D.  ? 

M4l 

aDHL 

IC-iS 

s 

sii 

|3iM 
li» 

1     6-e 

...^^ 

4-M6A 
7    6  4t 

t4ia7 

H.ni: 

9-8U 
S 

9  XriJ? 


S40S7-S 
1    7  4107 
1    S  ?7-6o 


+  13  17  OS 

6    e    S27 

e  1  4«o 

4  VrYi 

■¥  »»4l 
MMSJ09 

94 

Pf.©Ciirtw  I  08  97  « 


4  17  W 
4  18  07 
4  1ft -87 

,  8.M.T.4  17'8»6 
S.b8     8  19  8 
S.li.T.6"5rT9B 


*> 

L.  1.) 

— 

'.  :i 

•^ 

♦  ii 

^ 

Ki  ♦: 

w 

-    4f 

■.i. 

..    1-1 

t 

i   M 

♦£ 

w  .«: 

4s    k*  ♦.' 


D.  198ft9.  S.  M. T.  Klikii  NnhrwAn.  M> 
Oiiiiiii  117  hn.  ai  11  ■  lUHjr 
D.  19H&9.  M.  M  T  KliAit  N«tii»«ii.  M«i 
I).  12H&9  }4  M  T.  I'mmk.  M«i  4imI 
Ihff  Iiiii|.  In  TiNi» 


I 


II  in 

.■  •'I 

-M  h 

I;  oilfl 

III  <«» 


H.  Diff. 


MO 


TFSn 

-  i"7»H 

19  18  76 

Efn.  19  17  Oi' 


r>  ISWn    H  M.T  KliAN  N«h»«>4H,  M«i  uh*!  li  I'l 

l>  UNTA  H.  M  T  'l««Hih.  Mil   ttiMl  n    i/ 

iNf  UiHg  Ili'llNi*  In 


D.  19H4(»  -  18  6M    -  l«8  »'""»  * 

MewiigifrTiMih  W  8M«N«hf»«  <i    <    /.  * 
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Station  7  (6th  Trayebbb). — Mabch  3b]>,  185S. 
KERKUK. 
Mer,  Ah,  *  Bigel/ar  LatUvde. 
Index  Error  +    80 


93    80    10 


Par.  Bef. 


46 


10      6 


46 

90 


9     9 


43    50    61 N. 

Decl.    8    W    49  8. 

Lat.  of  Kerk6k  36    28    03  N. 


Time  by  D.  12869 

h.  m.  8. 
6  68  81 

5  68  46 

6  69  14-6 
6    0    3 

6  087-6 
39  66  63  0 
6  69  2:1 
•<-  3  60 
6  U3  13 
2  67  40 
8    6  38 


H.Diff. 

6|  A 


76-0 
8 


828  0 
7-6 


235-6 


9  Decl. 


+  3  55-6 
7  31  47 
7  35  42 -6  N. 
90 


P.  D.  83  24  17  4 


H.D 
6 

Asc. 

iff.   10-99 

8 

1  A  33-97 

1     110 

QRt. 

-f  34 -(yr 

1  11  29-97 
1  13  4  04 

AUUudes  of  Venus. 

Alt.  Alt. 


ILDiff. 


9-296     D.  69. 
»     D.60. 


27-886     D.60. 


h.  m.  t. 
3  36  23-6 
1  18  04-04 
1    1  44-61 
6  60  18  16 
+  13    4  06 
6    8  16  80 
6  68  81 
8  66-30 
3  64-60 
8  65-6 
8  66  90 
3  81-3 
3  66*8 
3  30  1 
6  26-4 


b.  m.    t. 
8  86  47-9 
1  18  Oi-04 
1    1  44-61 
6  60  86-66 
•¥U    4  06 
6    8  40-60 
8  68  46 
8  64  60 


b.ia.   I. 
8  87  17-8 
1  18  04'M 
1    1  44-61 
6  61  06  96 
+18    40i 
6    8  1000 
S  69  U-ft 
TUT 


8  as  a-9 

lUM-O* 

1  i4*-q 

6  ftl  iftU 

mrm 

e  0  1 


k»L 


s. 

8.69 

S. 


+  38 -816 

22  67  46-67 

©  Rt.  Aw.  23  68  15-39 

2* 

Compt.  Centre    1  01  44-61 


D.  18869.  S. M.T. Rhin KaltfwiB, Kk mtkiu-m 

Gain  in  171  hn.  at  11  •.  itOj  IH-Jt 

D.  18869.  S.  If.  T.  KUb  NArwia,  Urn.  art  TVS 

1).  18869.  S.  M.  T.  KarUk,  Mar.  Wl IWi 

Difl.  LoBf .  in  Tint .«.......««.  TT 


D.  12860.  S.M.T.KliiaNaltfwiB.lIv.arteail 
D.  13860.  S.  M.  T.  Kerkik.  Mar.  9ti  .^^....  f'4 


II.  Diff. 


-660 
3 


Diff.  LoBf .  fai  TloM  . 


-  1  730 
12  6-79 
U    4-06 


I).  12H69  -  27  8t  =  Diff.  Long 8  4  6  W. 

D.  12860  -  28-33  -  Diff.  Long 0  7  4  W. 

Means  give  Kerk6k  W.  Khan  Nahrwia  ......  7  dlW. 

Kh4n  Nahrwin £.  Baghdad 6  OOK. 

Kerkak  W.  Baghdid  \  ^  W, 
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Obsenations  made  at  the  Halting  Stations  on  the  road  Jrom 
Baghdad  to  Mosul, 

1st  Station. — Khan  Nahrwan. — February  25th,  1852. 


Bearing  W.S,  W.  300  yards, 

\Ai.  Khau  Nahrw4n 

Place  of  Obsenatiou  E.N.K.  800  yd«.  =  Diff.  lat.  115  yds.  or 


58 


&)N. 
8N. 


Lat.  of  Place  of  Observation    8a    63    03  N. 


Chronometer. 
Chronometer. 


No. 

Dent.  12859. 
Dent.  12860. 


S.  M.  T.  Baghd&d,  Febrnary  23rd  6  89  05. 
S.  M.  T.  Baghd&d,  Febnury  28rd  6  82  09. 


Gninine  Daily  11. 
Going  Mean  Time. 


Sun's  Lower  Limb       p.m. 


Times  by  a  Watch, 
h.  m.  8. 
8  18  80 
3  19  5-5 
3  19  46 
3  20  4-5 
.S  20  26  5 


T. 
)on 

97  52-5 

W.  S.  M. 

Tx)ng  T. 

Equat. 
T.  from  Nc 

3  19  :U 
+  6  50 
3  26  24 
2  57  40 

28  4t 
-  13  24 

15  20 

I5i| 


Decl. 


H.  p. 

55  "75 

9  16  52-8  8. 
9  16  3HU  R. 


P.D.      99  16  38-9 


H.  D. 

-■   101 
13  25-41 


Alt, 


Alt. 


54 

6  20 
+  30 

54 

5  50 

27 

+ 

2  56 
14  24 

27  17  19 
99  16  89 
33  53  8 

160  27  1 
80  13  80 
52  56  11 

53  58  20 
+  80 

53  53  50 

26  66  55 
-f  14  24 

27  11  19 
99  16  39 
38  53  8 

160  21  1 
80  10  30 
52  59  11 

0-00572 
0-08084 
9-22989 
9-90199 


9-21H44    9-22091 


b.m.  8. 


3  11  57-4 
+  13  25  3 

3  25  22-7 
3  18  30 

Equa. 


13  25  31 


6  52-7 
6  52  1 
6  .51  -4 
6  51-9 
6  61  8 
6  1269  9 
W.  S,  M.  T.  26tb   6  51  -98 
D.  19859.  F.  Watch  1  10-5 
D.  12859.  S.  M.  T.  5  41  48 
D.  12860.  S.  12869  1  12  25 
D.  12860.  S.  M.  T.  6  53  73 


Alt. 

53  89  40 
+  30 


58  40  10 

26  50  6 
+  14  23 

27  428 
99  16  89 
33  58  8 

160  14  10 
80  7  5 
68  2  87 

0-00672 
0  06064 
9-2,3208 
9-902-27 


h.  m.  8. 
3  12  32  -3 
+  13  26-3 
3  25  57*6 
3  19  5  6 
6  521 


0  00579 
006064 
9-23457 
9-90260 
9-22373 


h.  m.  8. 

3  13  12-1 
•f  18  25-8 
8  26  87*4 
8  19  46 
6  51-4 


Alt. 

5°3  88  f  0 
+  80 


58  38  40 

26  46  50 
+  14  23 

27  118 
99  16  89 
88  53  8 

160  10  55 
80  5  27 
53  4  14 

0-00578 
0  08084 
9-23675 
9-90275 
9-22506 


h.  m.  8. 

8  18  81  1 
+  18  26-8 
8  26  56-4 
8  90  4-5 
6  51-9 


Alt 

58  86  40 

+  80  Index  Errof . 


68  26  10 


96  48  6 

+  14  99  Corr.  Semdr. 


26  67  97 

99  16  89  P.  D. 

88  58    SUt 


160    7    9  Sam. 
80    8  34iBam. 
58    6    7  to 


0  00579 Cotee.  P.D. 
0-06064  See.  Lat 
9-98711  Coun-iSam. 
9  90993  Sin.  Diff. 


9-92660 


h.m.  8. 
8  18  58 
+  18  9S-8EqPtta. 

8  97  18-8 

8  20  98-5 

6  61 -R 


D.  12869.    S.  M.  T.  Bag^did  Febmaiy,  98xd 8  89  OS 

Gain  in  64  hrs.  at  11  a^daily -94-75 

D.  12869.    S.  M.  T.  Baghdad,  Febnurr  98Ui 5  U-80 

D.  12859.    S.  M.  T.  Kbin  Nahnrin,  mreary  9Sth  8  41-48 
Diff.  of  Long,  in  Time 97 '18 


D.  19860.    8.  M.  T.  Baghdad,  Febrnary  9(Ui 8  89 -9 

D.  12860.    S.M.T.  KhfaNahnrto,RbnMiy98th6«-78 
Diff.  of  Long,  in  Time.. 


D.  12859  -  27-18  -  Diff.  Long J  48£. 

1).  12860  =  20-88      Diff.  Long 8  19B. 

Means  give  Kbin  Nahnrte,  E.  Baghdid   800  B. 
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2nd  Station  (1st  Traverse) — February  26THy  185S. 

DELLI  ABBAS. 

Place  of  Observation  150  yards  E.  of  the  Bridge  over  the  Khtiis. 

Mer,  AU.  ♦  Rig^fw  LaL 

950    7/  ^nf 

Index  Error         +  80 

06      7  80 

47    83  56 

Corr.         -  68 

47    88  09 

00 

43    84  68  N. 

DccL    8    88  40  S. 

Ut.  of  TVIli  Abbas  84      4      0  N. 


Time  by  D.  12859 
h.  m.    s. 

5  64  38-5 

6  65  38-5 
5  55  &8-5 
5  66  85 

5  58    0-6 


AUU.%tdM  of  FentM. 

Alt.  Alt 


400 
+  SO 


6°8  46& 
-f  80 


Ah. 


8W)  35  0 

Chron.  v«!. 

5  56    8 
+  6  60 

6  03  68 

Ixmg.  Time  8  69  20 

T.  from  Noon  «  <W  38 

63    480 

31  32  ]5 
-     1  84 

8180  41 
86  80  00 
8404    0 

151  3  50 
76  31  60 
44  01  18 

68  46  60 

81  88  85 
-    1  86 

8181  00 
86  80  0 
84    4    0 

160  66  8 
76  87  84 
44    644 

-1-  SO 

6SS8  8U 

81  16  10 
~    188 

8114  86 
Si  00    9 

84    4    0 

ito4ta 

75SSM 
44    0  81 

n.D. 


77'-0 

_    3 

'233'"7 

3  9 

6 


_23«J 
+  3  58  2 
4  86  53 
9  I>ecl.    4  80  51      N- 

90 

P.  D.       85  :.'9  m 


ir>'-95 

3 

i  '32  H5 

\  I  r»  J ? 

+  33  ^a 

?  Rt.  Asm.  4ft  4rM"t 


».  1). 


0  00136 
0  08178 
9-39761 
9  84104 


h.  m.  1. 
8  38  19-3 
45  44*84 
1  34  13-8 


+  2s-8;U 
0Rt.A8c.22  3.1  17-37 

2-2  So  •«)  -it) ' 

24 
Comp  Cent.l  24  I'sThO 


5  48  17-94 
+  13  14-48 

6  01  38-86 
6  5i  38  5 

6  63  86 
6  54*66 
6  66  06 
6  56  66 
6  66  06 

876  40 

S.M.T.  0  65-28 
S.D.60  1  8'i- 
S.  M.  T.  8  20  28 

0  00186 
0  08178 
0-80077 
0-84868 
0  88648 


h.  m.  •. 
3  39  41 

45  44-84 

1  24  18-8 

5  49  8-74 

+  13  14-48 

8  1716 


0  00138 
0  08178 
9-40157 
0  84800 


b.  m.    ■. 
8  30  41-6 
46  44  84 
1  84  13-8 
5  40  4U14 
+13  14-48 
8  4466 


&17& 

4-  ao 
Si  IS  io 

-  las 

"ir-ni 

S8«    f 
St   4    » 

78  80  IS 
44  18  84 


O-OOISS 

o-Qsm 

9-40n7 
9-S4SU 


il  44H 


ioilu 

I6  80» 
SIM  I 
8440 

IkiMtt 

78U8I 
441181 


OH 
Oi 


6  66  88-6       6  65  68-8 


6  54-66 


6  86  06 


b.M.    1. 
8  40  17*8 

48  44-B4 
1  84  18-S 
6  10  l6-i4 
+18  14-48 
6  8S0-88 
8BS88- 

TTTB 


S  4148*1 

44  44-11 

H4IS-S 

iU4lh 

mrB 

S  IS   S-f 


HI) 


Dqiin. 


•420 

3 

1  287 
21 
8 


Ti.. 

-  1  301 
13  16-72 
13  14  42 


D.18860.   S.M.T.Kb<BNahnriB,Feb.SStk8  4l'« 

Gain  in  86^  bra.  at  11 1.  daily ^M  II 

D.  12860.   S.M.T.  Kb«DNahnr4B,Ffeb.iSlkXn 

D.  18860.   t<.  M.  T.  DelM  Abbaa.  M.  iSlk  ...  SiM| 

Diff.  of  Long,  ta  Tna TTl 


n.  19860.   8.  M.  T.  Kbio  Nabnrla.  T^b.  SOU  6  RiS 

P.  13860.    9.  M  T.  I)eU(  Abbaa.  Fab.  98th   ...  S  SO  18 

Diff.  Lnnic.  in  Time  1  it  11 


I).  12850    -  1    25  05  .«  Diff.  Long 0  tfl  A  R. 

D.  12H60  --  1    26-66  =-  Diff.  Loag 0  81  87  K. 

MMum  irir^  DrUf  Abbaa  K.  Kbin  Kahnrta    0  :;i  MS  K. 

Kh4n  Nabrwin  K.  BagbcUd Q    6  00  K. 

DelUAhbaiiK  Baifhdid   U  87  88 
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3bd  Station  (2nd  Traverse) — Fed.  28th  1852. 
KARA  TEPPEH. 
Pbee  of  ObMrration — 

ifcr.  AU,  Sun*s  Lower  Limb /or  Lat, 

,  94°  U'  SO' 

H.  I>.    66  S9  Index  Error         +    30 

^  .^  94     15     00 

6,0  lie    9  17  47~7"Tio 

TTWT  Corr.  Scmdr.  +    15    2i 

DmI   8    9  Wt  S.  4^ 

Can.  DbcL  8  If  U-J  S.  in) 


52 


42    37      »  N. 

Decl.    8    12    gS  8. 

Ut.ofK&rftTeppeh34    2*    4A   N. 


byD.    138M 
k.  Ok   I. 
8MUi 
8  M  40*8 
8  88    1*8 
8  (SSS 
8  88  88-8 


H. 

D. 

468 
8 

i-7l8 

101 

h 

67 

I  1, 

h 

7 

AUitudea  qf  Sun's  Lower  Limb. 

Alt.  ■      Alt.       Alt. 


0-004o3 
0*06355 
9  S3069 
9R99SS 


9-21W)2 

h.  m.  1. 
3  11  SI  4 

848  8  6 
+  12  67  87 

9  1  697 
ft  54  13-6 

6  52  47 
6  51  97 
6  51  97 
6  51  67 
6  51  97 

0  00453 
0-06365 
9  22904 
9 -WWiS 
9-21615 


h  m.  t. 
8  11  2.1  1 

8  4H  »i-9 
•f  12  67-37 

9  1  32  27 
8  6*  403 


_i«l>J)5 
D.  60.  9.  6 '52  01 

D.  60.  8  60      2^46 
D.  60.  S.  M.  T.  8  37  01 


0  00453 
0-08355 
9-22770 
9-898ft5 
9-214I13 


li.  m. 
3  11 


3-9 


8  48  &6  1 
-I- 12  67-37 
9~T6;J  47 
8  56    1  5 


0-00453 
0-OS355 
9*225SO 
9-89b6() 
9-21248 


h.  m.    8. 
8  1()  33-7 

8  49 '26 -3 
■H2  67-37 

9  2  23-67 
H  55  32 

;i  67 


0  00453 
0  08355 
9  22410 

9  "iinjTj 


h.  111.    R. 

8  lc»  «-9_ 
h  4»'i3"-r 
+  12  57  37 

9  -i  "yu  47 
H  55  uH^5_ 

"«  M  -97 


D.  13859.  8.M.T.  Khin  Nahrwaa,  Feb.  25ih  5  41  4A 

Gain  in  66  hrt.  at  11  s.  daily  -  30*25 

D.  18859.  8.  M.  T.  KhAn  Nahrwin.  Feb.  28th  5  11 -2^ 

D.  12869.  S.  M .  T.  Kan  Tcppeh,  Feb.  28th   ■  «  ^2  -01 

Diff.  Ix)ng.  in  Time  1  -W'  78 


P.  10860.  8.  M.  T.  Khin  NahrwAn.  Feb.  2Pth  6  53-73 

D.  18860.  8.  M.T.  Kan  Teppeh.  Feb.  28th...  S  37;01 

Diff.  Long,  in  Time  l"">v28 


D.  19860  -  1  40-78  »  Diff.  Long 

D.  10880  -  1  48-88  -  Diff.  lAig. 

Mtana  ghre  Kara  Ttoppeh  E.  KhAs  Nahrwin 


!%£. 
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At  the  same  Station  as  Yesterday. — Feb.  29th,  1852. 

KARA  TEPPEH. 

Altitudes  of  Hit  Sun's  Lower  Limb, 


Time  by  D.  12869 
h.  m.  1. 
8  S7  49 
8  38  20 
8  28  63 
8  39  14 
8  39  87-5 
148  68 -5 
8  88  46 

Chron.  S.  +  6  40 
8  85  86 

Eqna.    -  12  46 
8  83  40 

Long.  Time  8  69  40 
5  83  UO 
18 


Alt. 


Alt. 


T.  from  Noon  63700 


n.  Piflf. 

56-68 
6 

80  \ 

340  08 

38  34 

6  67 

96 

6.0)87.5  06 

+  6  161 
7  46  66  3 

Peel.   7  63  10 
90 

P.  D.  97  53  10 

•475 
6 

30  \ 

3-850 

237 

48 

8 

+  3  14:* 
12  43  16 

»:qnM.  U  U'.iO 

46  11  60 
+  80 

46  18  30 

83  0  10 
+  14  8 

23  30  13 
97  63  10 
34  34  43 

155  38  0 
77  49  3 
54  38  50 

0  00*13 
0  06366 
9-38436 
9  91068 
9  •33261 


h.m.  s. 
3  38  181 

H  81  41-9 
+  12  46-3 

8  3i  28-3 
8  27  49 

6  39-3 
6  38  6 
6  38-8 
6  38-4 
6  38  1 

5  )  193  1 

S.T.   6  38-68 
S.  69   1  56 

D.  59. 

D.60.  

D.  60.S.  M.T.  8  33-63 


46  32  60 
+  30 

46  88  80 

83  11  40 
+  14  3 

33  35  43 
97  63  10 

34  34  43 

155  48  36 
77  5147 
54  86  6 

0-00413 
0-06366 
9  •83878 
9-91083 
9-33074 


h.m.  t. 
3  37  47-7 
8  38  18  3 
•f  18  46-3 
8  34  68-6 
8  28  80 
6  38  6 


Alt. 

Alt. 

+  SO 

+  so 

46  36  UP 
83  17  30 


•f  14    8 

83  81  38 
97  63  10 

84  94  48 
166  49  86 

77  64  48 
64  88  10 


0  00418 
0  06865 
9  32101 
9-91007 
9  81876 


h.m.  t. 
3  87  16-6 
8  88  44-6 

4-  19  46  8 
8  36  80-6 
8  28  63 
6  388 


46  SO  41 

■!-« 

4«4aU         46  M  li 


88  81  87 
+  14  S 
8S3i80 
97  58  10 
54  84  48 
155  5SSS 
77  56  41 
54  81  11 


0  0041S 
0*06ttS 
f-S19B5 

fjom 

9 -81748 


h.n.  ■. 
S86  5S-9 

+  1246-1 

TSTVn 

8  99  14 

6sa-4 


97  1110 

Ttmu 

54  19   6 


osmu 


t-sian 


k.«.  •. 
+  i»«-i 

"iinn 

sniTi 

— nn 


D.  18869.  S.  M.  T.  Khiu  Nahnrin,  M>.  tOtkT  41  45 

Gain  in  894  >>».  tt  11 1.  dafly  -■41-tl 

D.  18869.  S.  M.  T.  Khto  Nahnrfo.  Feb.  89Ch  TWm 

J).  18869.  S.  M.  T.  Kan  Ttppeh.  Feb.  89th...  6  li-g 

Diff.  Long,  in  Time \  JA  M 


D.  18860.  S.  M.T.  Khta  Nahnr&a.Feb.  99th  6  58 -78 
D.  12860.  S.  M.  T.  KaraT^peh.  FBb.39ib...  8  a  it 
Diff.  liong.  in  Time 


D.  18869  »  1    38-16  ^  Diff.  Long.  8  S^  &  E. 

D.  18800  «  1    89-89  -  Diff.  Long 0  94  68  E. 

Meani  gire  Kara  Teppeh  E.  KhAn  Nahrwin 85  45  R. 

Meana  by  Ynterday^t  Obeenrationa 95  80  K. 

Kara  Teimeh  E.  Khin  Nahnrin  ...  125  flT. 

Khin  N^brwin  E.  BaghdM  6  0  E. 

KaniyppehE.Baghdid  81  7  K. 
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Station  8th  (7th  Tratsbse) — V-arosl  5tb^ 

ALTtJN  KIUPRL 
100  yards  N.W.  of  the  Khdn.    On  a  Mound. 


Mer,  Alt,  Sun*9  Lower  Limb  for  LcOUude, 


2  k.  56  m.  Long.  Time. 


H.D. 


57'-90 

2 

115  80 

28-95 

19-30 

5-79 

169-84 

+  3  49-8 

5  62    2-2 

Decl.    5  54  52 -OS. 


Index  Enor 


80 


30 

i 

20 

* 

6 

iVl 

9«      6    60 


Goer.  Semdr. 


48 

+_ 

48 

90 

Ded.    5 


"56 
S3 


L»tofAlttnKinprf86    46 


15  N. 
62  S. 
UN. 


Time  by  D.  12859 
h.  m.  8. 


H.D. 


5  55  39 

5  56    9 

6  57  48 

6  58  49-5 

6    11 

29  49  26 

5  57  53 

2  40 


Chron.  S.   

6  (MJ  33 

Long  Time  2  56  20 

T.  from  Noon  3  04  13 


AUitudes  qf  Venus.-^March  iih,  1862. 


Alt. 

&  56  4*5 

+  80 
68  57  16 
34  28  87 
-  1  26 
34  27  12 
81  54  8 
33  46  21 
152  6  3<S 
76  8  18 
41  86  6 


Alt. 

+  80 
68  46  40 
84  22  50 

-  m 

84  21  26 
81  64  8 

88  46  21 
163  00  49 
76  00  24 
41  88  69 


Alt 
+  80 


84  840 
-  1  26 
84  JkU 
81  64  8 
88  46  21 
161  41  88 
76  60  40 
41  48  86 


Alt. 
+  80 


88  61  66 
-  126 
88  60  99 
8164  8 
88  46  21 
16129  68 
76  44  68 
41  64  27 


Alt. 

feifiA) 
+  so 


68    7  20        67  48  60        68  6i^  20 


88  38  10 
-    188 

81  64  8 
88  48  21 
l6l  4  6 
78  8S>  & 
48   781 


n.DiflF. 


75'6 

3 

I  226  8 

4hVj 60 

231_8 

+  3  51-8 
8    2    5-3  N. 


9  Decl.    H    6  57 

90 

P.  D.       81  54  (« 


H.D. 


9Rt.  Asc.  1  16  27  41 


H.D. 


4|A 


+  28-446 
23    1  29-66 

0Et.Aac.23    1  68-11 
24 

58  01-89 

H.D.            -578 
11734 

11  63-86 
JSqJUL  U  66-69 

0-C0435 
0  09070 
9-38200 
9-82218 
9  29918 


h.  m.   t. 

3  32    3 
1  16  27-41 
58    1-89 

5  46  31-30 
+  11  50-69 

6  58  21  89 
6  55  39 

2  42-89 
2  49-39 
2  41-99 

2  40-89 

3  41  89 


1-276 

3    D.59. 
D.60. 


618   I>.«0. 


2  09-66 
S.M.T.  2  4l-9l 
8.69   2  41 
S.M.T.  6  22*91 


0  00486 
0  09070 
9-38348 
9-82264 
9-80106 


li.  m.    ■. 
8  S3  31-5 
1  16  27-41 
53    1  89 

5  47  00-00 
•t-ll  60  69 

6  68  61-89 
6  66  9 

2  48-89 


000488 
0*09070 
9*88630 
9*82890 


h.  m.    ■. 

8  84  10  1 
1  16  27*41 
68  1-89 
6  48  39-40 
+11  60*59 
6  00  29-99 
6  67  48 
2  41*99 


0-00485 
0-08070 
f-88124 
t«M7» 


lum.    •. 
8  86  10-6 
1  16  27*41 
68    1*89 
6  48  89-80 
■m  60-69 
8    160-89 
6  68  49*6 
2  40*ft9 


000486 
009070 
9-88780 
9*82864 
9*81919 


h.  m.    1. 
8  87  8SI-6 
X  16  27-41 
68    1-89 
6  61  61  80 
+11  60-69 


11^ 


D.  12869.  S.H.T.Kh6aNakrw8q,IU».26t]i  6  41*48 

Gain  in  mbn.  at  ill.  daify 1  t8-ty 

B.  12869.  8.1LT.Kh4aNalinr<ii.lltt.4tk4U-ll 

D.12868. 8.]i.T.Alt8nfiqpiUitr.r        

Bif:Loi«.iftTtaM 


^in(l]Car.4ft 


I>.lS88a  &ILT.^__ 

P.18880.  &H.T.AttiaIfavai 
Difl.Lini.ii~ 


D.  12859  -?  8a'  8  i.  Jjif.  Lo^c. 
D.  12800  - 1  80*88  -  Bift  hm§.^, 


^AKimXiB^W. 
l£biNaknrSl.A 
AttteUqifW; 


SAAw. 
oaSw. 

008 1. 
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SrlTIOK  9t6  (Sik  TRATERi6)-^HlRCH  8tH. 

ARBiL. 

The  place  of  Observatioti  imxilediaiely  at  the  N.W.  edge  of  the  ba^e  of 
the  Mound  forming  the  Gitadeh 

Mer.  AU.  ♦  Siriuafor  LcU. 

74°  87'  30' 
Index  Error         +    SO 


TT 

88 

00 

ST 
BetPar.    - 

10 

1 

-00 
16 

87" 
00 

17 

44 

Bed.       16 

43 
80 

16  N 
76  8. 

Ui.  of  ArbQ  86    11    00  N. 


Time  by  U.  19850 
h.  m.  e. 
6  18    9*5 

5  68  68-6 

6  60  88 
6    0    0 

9AUU 

IlikU 

rhr<m,a,M.T. 

Lon|.  Time 
l^fttMu  Moon 

11.  D. 


4  10 


0    9    09 

9  Deel    0   6  01-7  N. 

00 

P.D.      80  68  688 


H.D. 


9IU.AM. 
H.B. 


0  Rt.  Am. 


98  804 
23  8  64  60 
98  0  93-80 


AUUudeaofVmua. 

Alt.         Alt. 


ft  40& 
+  80 
to  41  06 
84  90  80 
-  1  86 
84  19  06 
80  63  68 
86  11  00 


h.  m.  i. 

8  86  18  8 

1  36  16-94 

60  36-70 

6  61  11-94 

-m  99  26 

6  03  33-60 

6  68  3  8 

4  31  00 

4  29-60 

4  31-70 

4  80-50 

132  70 


I.8.II.T.  4  30-676 
I.S.69    23  5 


D.60.1 

D.60.!      

I).60.S.M.T.  4  63-175 


&  19  & 
+  80 
68  10  60 
84  0  65 
-  1  26 


0-00650 
0-00806 
0*30631 
0-82101 
0-31488 


h.  m.  e. 
8  36  12-8 
1  96  16-34 
60  36-70 

5  53    5-74 
+U  33-26 

6  08  28-UO 
6  88  58-6 

4  29  60 


Alt. 
&    i& 


+  80 

68 

5to 

jU 

94S 

1  96 

34    110 
80  63  68 
36  1100 

161    6  17 
76  33  .8 
41  81  40 

0*00650 
0  00806 
0-8Wu7 
0-89169 


h.  m.    B. 
8  36  48-6 
1  26  16*94 
50  86-70 

5  53  41-44 
+11  99-96 

6  04  04-70 
5  60  83 

4^170 


Alt. 

6^  b\  & 
•f  80 
67  61  50 
33  55  65 
-  1  26 
83  64  90 
80  53  68 
86  11  00 
160  50  97 
76  80  43 
41  36  14 


0*00650 
0  00306 
0-30874 
0-82201 
0  31081 


h.m.  i. 
3  87  84-3 
1  96  16-2t 

60  36  20 
6  63  17-24 
+11  99-26 
6  4  30  50 
6    00 

4  80-5U 


D.  12850.   Baa  dowB  yeiterdey. 


m.    e. 


Comp.  0Cent  0  60  86-70 


D.  12860.    S.M.T.KhinNahnr4ii,  Mtr.6tli6  63*78 

D.  13860.    S.  M.  T.  ArbQ.  Mar.  6th   4  68  175 

Diff.  Long,  in  Time 8  00-666 


Arba  W.  Khia  Kahrwlii.  9  00  •  666  -  sb  fl  W. 

KhinlirahnriaSrBa^fadid 600 K. 

ArbQW.BaihdAd  
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SfAflOlf  lOftf  (9TB  TBATBBOIjf— HAB€H  7tB. 

kellAk. 

Oa  the  Upper  Zibj  ai  OkQ  North  end  of  the  Village. 

Mer.  Alk*BiriHa/of  LuHtude. 

T4P97'  «• 
iDdezXmir        -f    80 

87    U     7 
BatPttr.    -    1   16 

«7narn 

90 

63    47    09N. 

Ded.  1ft   81    16  8. 

UtofKelUkM    is    5SN. 


iii46-8 
816  86 

8  67    1*8 
8  87  88-6 
8  87  49 
8M86-6 
6  66  86 


8.    -I-  8 


8  69  66 
w t  64  90 


n.nt. 


+  8  497^ 
9  81  68-6  N. 

9  Ded.    9  86  43-3 
90 

F.a  toi4l^ 


H.ixfl: 
•lAI 


ll»-04 
8 

1-10 
•f  84M 

1  89    6-49 
9  111^.119  40-71 


H.ni: 


8 


•|*F1 

28-601 
88  18  86  80 
MU6i-90 

OIL  Am.  M 

LO  46  66-1 


AUUude$  qf  FeniM. 
Alt.  Alt. 


A6illb 
•f  80 
70  66  00 
36  98  00 
-  1  28 
86  86S8 
80  94  17 
86  15  88 
163  6  48 
76  8  24 
40  86  46 


0  00613 
0  09851 
9-88196 
9-81864 
9  89613 


km.    ■. 
8  80  581 
1  39  40-71 
46  66  1 


8  47  to  ^1 

+11    7-61 

168  41-43 

8  65  46-6 

864  93 

8  64-83 

8  64-63 

3  64-53 

3  53-43 

"?72-30 

D.69. 

8.M.T.  3  64  44 

D.6a  8.69          29-6 

D.60.  8.M.T.89VW 

f0  86l6 
•f  80 
70  86  66 
86  18  37 
-  1  33 
35  17  06 
80  24  17 
86  15  58 
161  57  16 
76  68  87 
40  41  83 


0-00613 
0  09351 
9  38138 
9 -81435 


Alt 

fo  36  fi) 
■>•  80 
70  37  00 
86  13  80 
-  1  33 
35  13  06 
80  34  17 
86  16  53 
151  53  18 
75  56  09 
40  44  01 


0-00613 
0  09351 
9-88563 
9-81461 


9-39836    9  39986 


h.ra.  t. 
8  81  47 '5 
1  39  40-71 

46  55-1 
6  46  33-31 
■t-ll    7-61 
6  59  30  83 
6  66  86 

3  64-88 


h.m.   ■. 
8  83  13-7 
1  39  40-71 
46-551 
8  48  48-61 
+11    7-61 
6  69  56-03 
6  67    1-6 
3  64-53 


Alt 

fo  18  &) 
+  30 


70  18  80 

86  9  16 
-    1  33 

85  7  53 
80  34  17 

86  16  63 

151  48  03 
76  64  01 
40  46  09 

0  00613 
0  09361 
9-88670 
9-81499 


h.m.  1. 
8  83  84-7 
1  99  40-71 
46  661 
i  44  10-&1 
+11  7-61 
6  00  1809 
6  67  38-6 


Alt. 

fo  8J0 
+  80 
70  9  00 
86  4  30 
-  1  33 
85  3  07 
80  24  17 
36  IS  68 
l51  43  1^ 
76  61  88 
40  48  81 


0*00613 

009361 

9-38789 

.9-81537 

T5W79 


ll.m.  ■. 
8  83  59  1 
1  39  40-71 

46  661 
6  49  34-91 
+11    7-51 
6    043-43 
6  67  49 
9  68*43 


D.  13860.   8.  M.  T.  Khia  Nahrwfo.  Mar.  7Ui  6  68-78 

D.  13860.   8.  If .  T.  K«U4k,  Mw.  7th 8  34  04 

Diff.  Loof.  in  IfaM >  99-69 


KelldL  W.  Khla  Kahnrin S  99*69  -   %  6i  si  W. 

Khia  Nahnria  E.  BH^iUUL 6  00E. 

^    6  46teW. 


8E8 
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Siffhts  at  Mr.  Rassam's  House  {BriiUh  GrancQ. 

MOSUL. 

To  find  the  Lat.  and  Long,  of  the  Minaret  of  Mocmli  bearing  299^  800  jdi. 

March  lira,  1852. 

Mer,  AH.  Sun*8  Lower  Limb/or  Lalitudk. 

h.  in. 
Look,  in  Time  3  53*30 

BS'bS 


20 

3   I 


I>ccl. 


i 

117  70 

39  43 

19  63 

1  06 

108-70 

+  6  48-7 
8  31  38  •« 

3  ^\  27  -3 

LEnor 


Con.  Semdr. 


Ded. 

lAtUoue 

N.  GP  W.  800  yds. «  Diff.  Lat.  146  yds.  or 

Lnt.  Moonl  Minaret 


Time  by  I).  12859 
li.  ni.  1. 
8    31  33-5 
8    3i  55-5 
8    35  15-6 
8    35  41 
8    86    6-6 


Altitudea  qfUte  SutCa  Lower  Limb. 
Alt.  Alt. 


--Mareh 

Alt 


50  44  80 
+  30 


b  176  33- 

Cliron 
Equa. 

b  35  18 

S.          +  25 

b  35  4>i 

-  10  27 

8  25  16 
lx)ng.  Time  3  53 

5  32  10 
12 

T.  from  Noon  fi  27  4t 

50  45  00 

25  22  oO 
+  14  13 

25  30  4;5 
94  1  81 
86  20  13 

155  58  26 
77  59  13 
53  22  30 

S)5'2& 
+  80 

50  bi  50 

~25"26l6 

+  14  13 

n.  Diff. 


Dccl. 


0  00107 
0-09391 
9  318.S4 
9  SP^74 
'9-3l::(>6 


25  40  38 
94  1  31 
_S6^0  12 
166  05^ 
78  1  10 
52  20  33 


0  00107 
0  09391 
9-31719 
9^h9^55 

■  9-:,Ui73 


50  59  40 
+  80 

61  00  10 

S5  30    6 
+  U  13 

25  41  lt> 
91    ISl 
86  20  18 

156  06  01 
78    SOD 
63  18  43 

0  0010? 
0  (19391 
0  31609 
_9-W^>:«7 
9"«iKHi 


10th. 
Alt 

fl    '8& 

n  >ao 

Si  SI4U 
+  1418 
ik  49  U 
•t  ISl 
M  80  18 
IM  lUM 
78  6  18 
68  16  S6 


0*00107 
0  08S91 
• -31478 
9-89811 


liAb 


61  18  » 

umu 

■H4W 

u  in 

88  88W 
118  UU 
78  7» 
68  1487 


li.m.  8. 
3  35  27  1 

b  24  32-9 
+  10  27-4 
8  35  00-3 
8  3-1  33-5 

26-8 
26-3 
26-8 
26-7 
26-8 

•33 

S.M.T. 
S.  59 
S.M.T. 


20 -66 

57  _ 

"I  2;i-(i6 


D.  12860.  R.  M.T.  KhtoNaknr6n.1lw. 

0. 12860.  8.  M.  T.  Moral  (Hoqm)  Mv. 

Piff.  Long,  in  Ttm*  ^i..... 


«.   I. 
10lk8  68-7S 
lOUl  1  81  66 
TiW 


Eqnn. 


in.  ■.  o   I    M 

M.>«ul  (llousr),  W.  Khun  Nalirwau  5  3«)-07  »  1  S3  81  W. 

Minnrct.  N.  01°  W.  300  yds.  "  Diff.  Long 9  W. 

Mosul  Minaret,  W.  Khan  NahrwAn  1  83  40  W 

Khan  Nahnrin  E.  Baghdad    6  00  E. 

Mosul  Minaret  W.  Baghdid  1  16  40W 
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Sights  at  the  Camp  ofKoiyuryik  Village  or  Aramu»h(yeh. 
RUINS  OF  NINEVEH. 
Mer,  Alt.  Sufi:^  Lower  ttimbfar  LaiUude. 
Makch  14th,  1852.  March  15th,  1852. 


n.  Diff. 


so  I 

20 
2  I 


59-13 
2 


Decl. 
Corr.  Decl 


11»-2G 

29-56 

19-71 

1-97 

169-50 

+  2  49-5 
2  20  47 -48. 

2  23  3«-9S. 

Long,  in  Time 8    53    80 


l8l  59  fc  1&  47  fo 


Par.  Kef. 
Semdr. 


Peel. 
Lat.  of  Koiyonjik 


50  59  55 
43 

5U«9  18 
•f  16    6 

51  15  19 
JO 

88  44  41  N. 
8  83  87  8. 


61  88  86 
-  41 
5L8i64 
•f  16  6 
5189  00 
90 

88  81  00  N. 
1  69  57  S. 


ILDUr. 


soil 

90    i 


A '19 
3 


118  88 
89  59 

19-73 

1-97 

169  67 


86  31  04 N.  -    86  81  TON. 


3  49-7 
DeeL  1  57   708. 

Corr. Ded.  1  59  5678. 


Time  by  D.  12859 
h.   m.    1. 

8  39  40 
8  40    3-5 
8  40  24-5 
8  40  48 
8  41  12 


21)2    8 
8  40  25-tf 
Eqna.         -9  38-4 

8  30  47 

LonjeT.      2  52  80 

6  38  17 

12 

T.fromNoon6  21  4S 

n.D. 

59-05 
6 

20     i 
2    i. 

854-80 
19-68 
1-97 

37  5-96 
+  6  15-9 
2  4^26•5 
Decl.   2  5U  42 

90 
P.  D.  92  60  42 

n.Dur. 

•693 
6 

20|i 

4  168 

231 

23 

+  4-4«2 
9  34-03 
Equa.      9  88-48 

AUUudea  qfihe  Sitn*9  Liwer  Limb. 
March  13th»  1852. 

Alt.       Alt       Alt 


6'4  8id5 
•f  80 
64  21  SO 
27  10  45 
+  14  21 

27  26  06 
^3  50  43 
86  81  4 


0  00064 
0  09899 
9  30678 
9-88988 


9-291LS 

h.  m.  f. 

8  89  66-6 

8  80  04-4 
+  9  88-6 

8  89  42-9 
8  89  40 

D.59. 
D.60. 
D.60. 

89 
3-7 

8-7 

3-8 

3-9 

85 

S.M.T.       3-7 
8.  69      1  80 
S.M.T.  1  82-7 

SiAk 

+  80 

64  29  50 

27  14  65 
4-  14  81 

87  89  16 
93  50  48 
86  31    4 

166  4i    A 

78  80  81 
50  61  15 

OOGOSi 
009899 
9-80650 
9-88961 


h.n.  t.  ' 
8  39  83-8 

8  80  37*7 
+   9  88-5 


8  40  06-3 
8  40  8  6 


•¥  80 
54  87  80 
37  18  40 
•f-  14  83 

nrs8w 

93  50  43 
8631  4 
156  44  48 
78  33  34 
804»83 


0-00054 
0-09889 
9-80485 
9-88941 


h.m.  •. 
8  89  11-8 

8  80  48-7 
+  9  88-5 

8  40  87*3 
^8  40  84-6 
R 


Alt 

Alt 

&^fo 

&4& 

•f80 

.    -HO 

51.45  40 
37  83  50 
-f  14  33 

lljr«7M 
93  60  43 
86  31  4 
156  48  58 

S94  89 
*717 


0-00054 

0-09889 

9-80807. 

9-88935 

9*38180 


1I.BI.  I. 
8  88  48-3 
8  81  11-8 
-¥  9  88-5 
8  40  50-8 
84^48 


371 


54  54  80 

irwR 


37  4187 
93  50  48 
86  31  4 
156  58  38 
78  36  41 
60  45  01 


O-O0064 
0-08899 
9-80171 
9-88697 


li.n.  I. 
8  38  88-6 
8  81  86-4 

-¥  9  88-5 
8  41  14-9 

a  fin 


y.  6L 

]>.18860.  &ll.T.KUairaMqkiiw.illfc  ta-n 
B.18800.   aitT.IfllnilBe  ^.^Un.mk  1  »4 


D.  1886P  «  Koiyini^  W.  Xiila  Kilovia 
Khiu  Mabnrin  £.  B^glidaa 
Koi7iwjik,W.BaglidM 
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TonanifEY  or  vihitih* 


Sightifor  Ratei,  at  the 
KOIYUNJik. 


9pot. 


Apbil  ISth,  1852. 


AUUudea  qf  ike  £k»'9  Low$tJAmL 


Time  by  D.  18869 
h.  m.  f. 
8  61  68 
8  68  16  S 
8  68  40-6 
8  63    3 
8  68  36 


Chron.  P. 
Equa. 

18  16 
8  63  69 

848  69 
-      80 

849  99 

Long.T.       8  68  80 

6  66  69 

18 

T.&oii>Noon6  03  00 

n.mi. 


64-88 
6 


8|A 


886  S8 
8  78 


889  00 


-  6  890 
Dccl.     9  18  88-8 

9    6  68'8N. 

90 

P.  D.  80  6;i  06-3 


000668 
009399 
9-88018 
9-80166 
9-83189 


h.m.  t. 
8  18  87-6 
8  47  88-4 

+  80 
8  47  63-4 
8  61  63 
8  69-6 
8  69-6 
8  69-9 
4  00-4 
8  68-9 
19  68-8 


H.  DHL        -660  .>  ^  w 

6  D.69.F.M.T.  3  69  66 

SUlF*^  D.e0.8.D.69   6    7_ 

^^n 2?  D.60.S.M.T.  1  07-84 


+    3 -933 
0  86  09 


0-OOI6« 
0  •09899 
9-31874 
9-80180 
9-81966 


h.m.  I. 
8  18M 
8  47  47 


+  80 

8  4H  17 
8  63  16-6 
8  69-6 


000661 
0  09899 
9-81748 
9-80096 


h.m.  1. 
8  11  49-4 
8  48  10-6 
+  80 


OHMW 


0-i 
Oi 

-rem 


8  48  40-6 

8  68  40-6 

8  69-9 


8 11  iB-4  in  t-t 

8  46U-4  8  48M-1 

4-  80  »a» 

8  40  01-5  0  49  il-l 

861    t  JWJL. 

4  00-4  Tirl 


D.  19860.    8.M.T.Koi7V^iik,Mnciil8lkO   i^ 
D.  18850.    F.  II.  T.Koiy^ik,  April  IIU    1  m-U 

Gain  in  81  daji » 4  0011 

Daily  Gtin 6"  "7 -111 


Equa.     0  30  03 


D.  19860.    8.  M.  T.  Koiynnjik,  March  18Ui 1  '88-7 

D.  19860.    S.  M.  T.  Koiynnjik,  April  13th ^^L^L 

Gain  in  81  days   86-86 

Daily  Gain    O    0»18 
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BAGHDAD. 

Sights  for  D\ff.  Long,  befweisn  Koi^w^  fmd  Baghddd. 

April  18th,  1852. 


Time  by  D.  18859 
h.  m.  1. 
9  21  IS -6 
9  21  34 
9  21  64 
9  22  15-7 
9  23  9-7 
IIU  06*9 


9  22  02 
+  28 
9  22  25 
+  44 
9  2;}  W 
2  57  40 
6  25  29 

12 

5  84  81 


AUitude9^8un*9  L,  Lmb. 


Alt. 

Alt 

Alt 

Alt. 

ut 

&;^i'o 

1&^8'0 

&4i& 

&Aii 

«iiA 

47  17    6 

47  81  10 

^lll 

«7^10 

TIR 

+  16    9 

+  15    9 

•i-n  9 

47  82  14 
79    6    7 

47  86  19 
79    6    7 

«11 

Mi 

»lt40 

88  19  40 

88  19  40 

SUM 
lOOlS 

169  58  01 

ladoiiub 

soSu 

79  69  00 

80  0108 

ootu 

80   •> 

82  26  46 

88  84  44 

88  88  631 

M»oa 

^^84 

000790 

0*00790 

O0780I 

0*07806 

0-84089 

9*88898 

9-78W7 

9*78917 

9  05689 


9  06408 


9'QUn 


o-oono 
o-osiet 
9-r" 
9i 


n.j»sL 


5$  35 
5 


'^IJt, 


261 -75 

86  17 

4-56 


892*28 

-  4  62 -28 
10  58  46-7 

Bed. 

10  68  63*6 
90 

P.D. 

79  06  06*5 

H.Diir. 


80 


m 


Equ 


8  87  40-8 

9  88  19-f 
-■  48-§ 

y  21  36-4 
9  21  13*6 
92-9 
88-5 
88  8 
88-8 
28-0 


115-6 


D.69.  S.T. 
D.60.  8.69     _ 
D.60.  8.M.T.  6 


88-1 
6  46-85 


8*96 


•578 
5 


8*866 
886 
48 


-    8  199 
0  46-48 
0  43  ^Hl 


US 

f  81  67*6 
9  8184 


T«TR 
9  8164 
88*8 


US 

9  88U-7 


TPfTT 

"   9-7 


088 


^-^imfismi^.^^ 


IS^ 


I8:S 


OuBiB6  


D.  12859  -  5*01  -86  -  Diit  lOBf ....^.^Hf. ..wj*«  fAh 

Means  gire  Kdyiuijik  W.  Baglidid   ...^....m*......  1  U  U  V. 

By  the  rate  np.  Xoiynnjik  WTSSOiA  .......o„.^  1  U  16  w! 

Means  oTBiUipUrqplikir.r 
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Art.  VI.— On  tlie  OrUiography  of  some  of  the  later  Royal 
of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history, 

[Read  Uth  Nov.,  1854.] 

To  THE  Secretary  op  the  Royal  Asiatio  Socostt. 

Sir,  Baghdad,  October  S,  1854. 

Much  as  I  dislike  discnssions  wbicli  have  anything  of  the  ehaneter  of 
controversj,  I  am  tempted  by  the  interest  I  naturally  take  in  Conei- 
form  research,  to  put  together  a  few  explanatory  notes,  with  a  Tiew  of 
remedying  the  confusion  that  Dr.  (lincks's  recent  pablicationB  in  die 
Literary  Gazette^  have  introduced  into  certain  later  portions  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  at  present  to  Dr.  Hincks's  chronologj  of 
Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  agreeing  as  I  generally  do  with  hi«  dales 
from  B.C.  722  to  G80,  but  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  tliat  we  both 
take  our  stand  on  the  numbers  employed  in  Ptolemy*8  canon,  or  rather 
on  the  agreement  between  the  canon  and  the  inscriptions^  in  regard  to 
a  consecutive  scries  of  dates  relatively  to  each  other,  and  that  we  an 
as  yet  entirely  unsupported  by  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  Egyptian  synchvo- 
nisms.  If  then  it  should  so  happen  that  there  is  any  radical  error  in 
Ptolemy's  clironology,  the  era  of  Nabonassar  for  instance  not  hanng 
really  commenced  on  February  2Gth,  n.c.  747,  or  the  sohseqnent  Chal- 
dxan  dates  being  improperly  adapted  to  the  Egyptian  calendar  (and 
Dr.  Hincks*s  own  observations  on  the  Assyrian  intercalation  woaM 
seem  to  show  that  this  is  not  improbable);  if,  I  say,  wo  are 
founding  on  erroneous  premises,  then  our  conclusions,  though 
tively  correct,  will  be  positively  wrong. 

Under  such  circumstances,  I  am  disposed  to  treat  with  oreij 
respect  Mr.  Bosan(][uet's  proposed  rectifications,  founded  on  astrononu- 
cal  calculations,  which  it  may  be  presumed  are  of  the  ntmost  preoinoB« 
and  I  shall  wait  for  the  verification  or  otherwise  of  Ptolemy*!  dateSy 
by  the  application  to  his  ecli2)ses  (recorded  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Merodach  Baladan),  of  the  same  ajstronomical  test  which  Mr.  BoMa* 
quet  has  already  applied  to  the  eclipses  of  Tlialcs  and  Hesckiah,  belbio 
I  underttike  either  to  support  or  to  modify  my  published  views  on  the 
Assyrian  chronology ;  but  with  regard  to  the  historical  nomenolataie 
no  such  reserve  is  necessary. 

1  Sec  No.  lUl  1,  of  April  22,  1854,  and  No.  lOdO,  of  August  ft,  185i. 
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Dr.  Hineks's  views  on  the  later  Assyrian  snecesdon,  so  far  as  I  can 
understand  them,  may  be  thus  stated : 

Sennacherib  had  two  sons;  the  elder,  Astur-nadin,  and  the 
yonnger  Agntr-^tsh-iddin  (the  *Avptcydcio9  and  \\<r<rapaciyo9  of  the 
canon) ;  and  the  latter,  who  was  the  Esar-Haddon  of  Scriptnre,  had 
again  three  sons,  Ajuur-haninbaly  Aitur-yuchura^l,  and  S/tamas-aih- 
iddan,  of  whom  the  two  first  reigned  snccessivelj  in  Ass3rria  on  the 
death  of  their  father,  and  the  third  synchronously  with  his  brothers  in 
Babylonia. 

Now  this  latter  triamTirate  is  certainly  fictitious,  depending  alto- 
gether on  a  mistaken  reading  of  the  Cuneiform  names ;  and  even  the 
distinction  of  the  two  sons  of  Sennacherib,  to  which  I  was  formerly 
opposed,  requires  some  explanation. 

The  name  of  the  eldest  son  of  Sennacherib,  who  was  f>laced  in  the 
goremment  of  Babylonia,  on  the  second  expul'-ion  of  Merodacb  Bala- 
dan,  in  the  former  king*8  fourth  year,  is  written,  on  every  monumeDt 
which  I  have  examined,  as  ^  >->-^  ^"^1  S^^  ^^'  ^°  ^"®  ^^ 
the  Koyunjik  bulls,  however,  according  to  >Ir.  I^yard's  c<*py  (B.  M. 
series,  pi.  61, 1.  5),  the  variant  readiDj;^  is  found  of  Y  >->-T^  ^<<I  >^, 
This  then  is  the  name  wLicli  I  used  to  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  Esar- 
Haddon  (for  reasons  that  I  shall  presently  explain),  and  which  Dr. 
Hittcks  appears  now  to  read  as  Assur-nadin,  regarding  the  final  ►^ 
either  as  a  separate  word  ("  by  name"  ?),  or  as  a  non -phonetic  adjunct. 
The  reason  why  I  formerly  cocfoun«le<l  this  king  vritli  Esar-Ha^Idon, 
whose  name  is  generally  spelt  as  j  >->-Tjr  |i«  >-  or  Y  >->-Y-A 
E^Hf^  i^<]  ^"^t'  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  positive  proof  of  the  first  and 
third  elements  of  the  two  names  being  identical,  and  that  I  thus 
£uicied  >^^  JH  ^'^^^T  "^^c^*  ^  exceptionally  used  for  akh; 
but  upon  mature  consideration  I  do  not  think  that  explanation  tenable, 
and  I  now  propose  therefore  to  read  Y  >->-^  ^^T  jT^  >tJ^ 
or  y  >->-Xjr  ^^<y  i^  as  Asikur-nadin-iddinay  "Asshur  is  the 
giver  of  the  gift." ' 

It  will  perhaps  appear  strange  to  Dr.  Ilincks  that  I  should  read 

»  I  maj  here  obecnre  that  one  element  of  the  royal  names  of  Anyria  and 
BabjrkoU  it  usually  a  monogram,  reprcwnting  a  verbal  root,  which  may  be  pro- 
Doonced  as  a  participle,  or  the  aorist,  or  even  as  the  verbal  noun :  >^  or  <<<I 
thi»  repfesents  tlie  n^inadan  "to give,"  and  may  be  prouomieed  ss ««*.,  or 
id^  or  perhaps  even  as  adin. 
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>^  as  iddina,  regarding  it  as  a  monogram  for  the  root  ''  to  ^re^" 
absolutely  equal  to  ^^<!,  but  I  believe  there  is  pomtive  proof  of 
this  identity  ;  for  on  one  of  the  Nabonit  cylindiBrs  found  at  MugtMur, 
the  king  of  Assyria  who  repairs  a  temple  at  Babylon,  and  who  on 
be  no  other  than  Esar  Haddon,  is  named  Y  ^^T-^  ^^i  *^ 
Aashur-akh-iddina,  the  last  element  answering  to  the  ordinary  »-  or 
^^<!  ^^T;  ^n<l  again,  on  Lord  Aberdeen's  stone,  which  I  alated 
long  ago  to  belong  to  Esar- Haddon/  and  which  it  does,  I  confev, 
surprise  me  to  find  Dr.  Hincks  still  attributing  to  a  spurioos  Sktauu- 
aJdi-iddan,  there  is  an  example  of  the  same  variant  orthography;  the 
king's  name  in  col.  1,  1.  1,  being  written  >->-| -A  ^&fi^  ^^M  **^i» 
and  in  col  2,  1.  18,  as  ^•^Y-A  ^5fTf5  ^^«  ^^  many  other 
names  too,  such  as   j   >->-y   ^  JZ^'i^   >^   >^,  MerodoA-WKdm' 

iddina,  Y  >->-y  ^Qf  >^  ^  ^TH'  ^<'^**-»*^wK»-w***»*  *«•»  *•»• 
same  power  is  to  be  recognized. 

I  now  proceed,  however,  to  the  more  important  question  of  die 
three  sons  of  Esar-haddon,  and  I  reiterate  what  I  pnblished  in  Iht 
Athenroum  of  March  18tb,  1854,  that  the  king  in  question  wai 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Asshur-hani-pal,  and  that  Dr.  Hincks*8  Amt' 
yiichura-hal  and  Sliamas-ahk-iddan  have  no  existence.  The  name  of 
this  son  of  Esar-Haddon,  who  succeeded  his  father  on  the. throne^  is 

composed,  as  usual,  of  three  elements;  Istly,  Atdiury  >->-^V,  or 
>->-Y^;  2udly,  hanl,  the  participle  of  H^^  written  if,  or  ^T  ; 

and  3dly,  y|,  or  ^Sfl  Sff-^f'  ^^^  ^^  V^^'  "*  ^^>^  ^  *^*  **  ^ 
''  Asshur  is  the  creator  of  a  son.** 

It  is  singular  that  Dr.  Hincks  should  not  have  discovered  that  tho 
sign  ^.,  amongst  its  various  uses,  represents  the  root  i^j^,  and  is 
pronounced  hani,  as  there  are  hundreds  of  examples  of  this  enqdoj- 
ment  of  the  character  in  the  inscriptions ;'  but  it  is  more  singular  still 
that  he  should  have  affixed  to  the  letter  in  question  the  power  of 

*  Soe  the  lost  note  to  my  letter  in  the  Athcnscum  of  Alarch  18,  1854. 
]J  Thus  on  tho  Chaldean  briclvs  '*  builder'*  of  tho  palace  or  tompic  ii 

indifferently  ^Y    ^n  ^^^  ^^c    >f-,  ^anu  and  mubaniy  &c.,  &c. 
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yu/okura^  as  it  Involyes  a  double  error ;  firstly,  ibut  of  mintaliiiig  th9 
letter  J^^  for  ^,  in  the  name  of  >->-Y  ^fif  "^LnHT  J*r*  ^^ 
secondly,  that  of  attributing  the  name  in  qneatiou  to  Nabopolassar, 
the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  instead  of  to  Nabonidns.  Fropi  the 
first  moment  when  I  examined  the  Warka  tablet^  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  copied  the  dates,  which  Dr.  Hinoks  appears  to  ^hink  he 
has  recently  discovered,'  I  had  yery  little  donbt  bat  that  tjie  oame 
*-*-T  *-]^  ^fl^  Jy^  referred  to  Nabmiit,  and  J  pnblished  this 
identification  aboYo  three  years  ago,  (Jour,  B.  A. S.^  vol.  adr,  part  1 
p.  9,  note  2.)^    The  reading  has  since  been  confirmed  by  a  hundred^ 

>  I  may  here  note,  that  ^ ^    the  final  element  ia  lo  aaiiy  Bibfkmfan 

Dames,  is  the  monogram  for  the  root  *1^  '^  to  protect ;"  and  Is,  I  befiere,  alvayi 
pronounced  as  the  participle  vaUw^  or  ^Owr^  z»ther  than  as  the  Mdbt  fftcliwr. 

'  These  dates,  which  Dr.  Hincks  annooneed  to  the  Tmstesf  as  diaeofVfiQii  111 
April  of  the  present  year,  were  conmimiicated  by  ma  to  Mr.  Birch  and  ICr.  yanZi 
early  in  1851,  on  being  permitted  to  examine  the  Waxln  taUeli^  in  tiuir  zoonis  at 
the  Museum. 

3  The  [last  letter  of  the  name  is,  in  the  paaBB|pe  htfe  lelBRed  to^  fananestly 
printed  as  Sf^.  The  true  form  is  j[^  or  TTa  ,  (Ne»  SM  of  mj  aj^halieli),  ef 
which  the  ordinary  phonetic  power  is  dvk.  In  this  name,  I  pieeome  liiat  •^'rf- 
must  be  a  determinative,  and  that  Ju   represents  some  objeet  of  which  the  name 

is  ni^.  It  is  however  just  possible  that  the  name  Y  ►->-Y  >^^fct  ^L^Rf"  JW^ 
may  be  pronounced  plionetically  Ndbvrimdvky  or  NQho-induk^  anawering  in  iket  to 
the  KajSavvi^oxoc  of  Abydemus,  as  quoted  by  Eci8ebiQ%  and  to  tile  Ko/So^^ifXoc 
of  Berosus,  as  quoted  by  Josephus;  and  in  the  latter  fimn  I  would  farther  soggest 
that  the  X  was  the  error  of  a  copyist  for  x  $  at  any  rate  it  la  quite  certain  that 
the  same  king,  whose  name  is  generally  written  JXapovtiSoc,  ot  Naj36v«^oc,  has  also 
the  appellation  of  Nabannidooh  and  Naboandel  (for  Naboande^)^  preeieely  as  In 

the  mscriptions  the  two  names  of   Y    >">"Y   >-pf   &»-  er  T   ^-Y   ^]Wf 

indifferently.  The  explanation  also  whieh  1  woold  oAr  ^  4Ui  ^*«yit*  JamUe  Is 
as  follows :  the  verbal  element  in  namea  may  be  pqoiumiw^  as  the  MriN^  ep  lh| 
participle,  apparently  at  option.  In  this  name  I  aappOM  fk^  W4  to  Imi  *T^ 
which  is  constantly  used  in  the  inscriptiona  Tritli  ■  ppat  Tirjntj  gf  maanffiglj  |MKe 
it  probably  means  "  to  console,'*  Nabu^nU  (fbr  Nrnku-nU,  the  final  wa/vA  Mng 
always  sharpened)  signifying  "  Nebo  tile  eomforCer,''  while  IMuMUk  li  •  Kdbo 
consoles  you."  I  confess  I  have  neyttr  aetn  aajr  elh«r  liMteiiae  el  a  pMMBital 
suffix  being  added  at  option  in  the  compoaition  d  a  pvo|per  twitj  kfi|  MMpp  IMl^ 
I  presume,  be  some  such  irregularity  to  aeeonn^  for  tfaedlaeNMiey  'fuHW  'Jftl 
which  occurs  both  in  tho  Greek  and  Cundform  lendeiiqg  of  the  uhm^ 
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examples,  Nabunit  naming  himself  on  his  bricks  and  cylinders  indiffe- 
rently j-^-y  ►-jQ  ^,  or  ►->-|  ^^  >-^y  A'^HF"  g^Af 

or  ►-►Y  >-]^   -^^^  J^>  ^^^  ^^^  three  several  and  equiTaleat 
forms  occnrring  not  unfrequently  in  the  course  of  the  same  inscriptioD 

I  do  not  pretend  at  present  to  explain  how  it  happens  thai 
-^>[T-  ^1^  has  the  phonetic  power  of  nit,  but  the  fact  is  nndoabted, 
and  Dr.  Hincks  therefore  must  abandon  all  his  readings  of  JToftii-Ui* 
ynchur,  Shamsi  lln,  Ben-Hadad,  Assur-yuckura-half  together  with  hil 
three  sons  of  Esar-Haddon,  and  a  number  of  other  historical  ilinsta- 
tions,  which  he  has  recently  delivered  ''ex  cathedra,"  with  ibe  sue 
confidence  that  characterizes  his  announcement  of  gennine  readingi^ 
and  which  are  thus  calculated  to  mislead  enquiry,  and  to  retard  tto 
progress  of  discovery. 

The  only  single  addition  which  I  have  to  make  to  my  sketch  of 
Assyrian  history,  as  published  in  the  Athenieum  of  March,  1854,  ll^ 
that  in  the  S.  E.  palace  at  Nimrud  many  relics  have  been  reeently 
found  of  the  son  of  Asshur-hani-paly  whom  I  name  provisionally 
Asslmr-emit-ili,^  and  tliat  under  this  king,  who  reigned  probably  iron 
B.C.  645  to  G25,  must  therefore  be  placed  both  the  Scythian  inroad  sad 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh  by  the  Modes. 

H.  C.  RAWLQisoir. 


Letter  from  Dr.  UincJcs,  in  reply  to  Colonel  RawlinwiCM  Ifcte  Ofi  Ck 

Successor  of  Sennacherib, 

Killyleigh,  Co.  Daum,  29th  ITov.  1854. 
Dear  Sir. 

I  observe  that  a  communication  from  Colonel  Rawlinson  was  read 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  containing  what  he 
conceived  to  be  rectifications  of  statements  made  by  me  in  a  ropoit 
and  letter  of  mine  published  in  the  Literary  Gazette.  I  trost  tlio 
Society  will  accept  a  communication  from  me,  tending  to  show  tbst 
these  are  by  no  means  rectifications. 

Of  Colonel  Rawlinsou's  two  objections,  the  first  is  of  little  impor- 
tance. He  says  that  the  true  name  of  the  eldest  son  of  Sennadierib  is 
not  Assur-nadin,  but  Assur-nadin-iddin.  I  have  met  with  this  nsae 
in  three  dificrent  forms  in  three  dificrent  Bull  inscriptions  oopied  by 
Mr.  Layard.     In  one  the  name  is  distinctly  Asmr-nadin.      In  tks 

^  Meiining  perhaps  <<  Aaehur  is  the  chief  of  (/i^,  standi  OTer)  the  gods.** 
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otber  two  an  addition  to  this  is  found,  which  I  at  first  read  sumi. 
Afterwards,  I  found  an  explanation  of  the  whole  oondosion  of  the 
name  on  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum,  from  which  I  inferred  that  it 
should  be  pronounced  nadin,  without  any  addition.  Unfortunately  I 
have  mislaid  my  notes  of  the  inscription  on  this  tablet;  and  I  am 
therefore  unable  to  give  my  reasons  for  thus  reading  it  more  spedfi- 
cally  than  I  liave  done.     It  is  a  matter  of  but  little  mofiient. 

All  the  other  points  of  difference  to  which  Colonel  RawUnscdi  has 
referred  in  his  communication  may  be  reduced  to  this  : — A  certain  royal 
name  appears  on  tablets  in  the  British  Moseam,  and  on  bricks  found 
at  Babylon  on  the  river  side,  which  Colonel  Rawlinson  believes  to  be 
a  variant  of  the  name  of  Kajbu-nahid  (or,  as  he  calls  hitu,  NdburnU), 
who  began  to  reign  in  555  B.C. ;  but  which  I  believe  to  be  a  variant  of 
the  name  of  Nabopolassar,  who  began  to  reigo  seventy  years  earlier. 
The  question  is,  which  of  us  is  right  1  That  it  is  one  or  other  of  ^  these 
kings  seems  pretty  evident ;  for  the  father  of  this  king  is  mentioned, 
and  he  was  not  a  king.  He  was,  according  to  Colonel  Rawlinson, 
Nahu-dirba,  and  filled  the  high  office  of  "  ruht^-emffoJ*  Colonel  Baw- 
linson  has  adduced,  in  support  of  his  theory,  a  statement  of  Berosos 
that  Nabunit  executed  some  considerable  works  at  Babylon;  but 
Berosus  mentions  the  outer  walls  of  the  city  as  all  that  he  bnilt ; 
whereas  the  bricks  are  from  the  river  side.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
great  inscription  at  the  India  House,  Nebuchadneuar  distinctly  men- 
tions these  works  by  the  river  side,  as  having  been  completed  by  him- 
self; they  having  been  commenced  by  his  father,  Nabopolassar,  whoso 
bricks  might,  therefore,  be  naturally  expected  to  be  found  in  their 
foundations.  Besides,  if  Mr.  Layard*8  copies  be  correct,  the  final  chsv- 
racter  in  the  disputed  name  is  interchanged  with  one  which  is  inter- 
changed with  the  character  which  ordinarily  expresses  the  last  element 
in  the  names  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  father, — yuehur,  as  I  read  it. 
That  is  to  say,    TTi  is  interchanged  with  jS^,  which  is  interchanged 

with  t^^'  On  these  grounds,  I  must  retain  my  opinion  as  to  the 
person  to  whom  this  name  belongs ;  and  of  eoncse  I  attach  no  weight 
to  the  objections  brought  against  my  other  readings^  that,  thej  aie, 
dependent  upon,  or  connected  with,  this.  The  xeetification  whid||^ 
appears  to  me  most  needed  is  that  Colonel  Bawlinson  shoidd  osMo/to; 
attribute  to  Nabunahid  tho  bricks  and  the  bmldings  and  the  panntege. 
of  Nabopolassar. 

Believe  me  to  remaisii  yours  very  triily^ 
£.  Norrts,  Esq.  BdW.  Hnraxir; 
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Art.  VII. — Notes  on  Abu  Shahrein  and  Tel  el  Lahm. 

By  J.  E.  Taylor,  Esq. 

[Read  5ik  May,  1855.] 

Although  my  visit  ibis  year  to  Abu  Shabrein  has  been  unproductive 
of  any  very  important  results,  yet  the  description  of  the  ruins  wHI,  I 
hope,  prove  sufficiently  interesting,  to  render  the  transcription  of  the 
rough  notes  I  made  upon  the  spot,  not  altogether  superfluous. 

The  first  aspect  of  the  ruins,  when  approaching  them  from  the 
Hazem,  is  that  of  a  ruined  fort,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  with  a  keep 
or  tower  at  one  end,  situated  on  an  eminence,  in  the  centre  nearly  of 
the  dry  bed  of  an  inland  sea.  They  are  situated,  in  &ct,  in  a  deep 
valley,  for  the  most  part  covered  with  a  nitrous  incrustation;  hot 
with  here  and  there  a  few  patches  of  alluvium,  scantily  clothed  with 
the  shrubs  and  plants  peculiar  to  the  desert.  This  valley  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  low  pebbly  and  sandstone  range  called  the  Haxeni, 
which  separates  it  from  the  plains  around  Muqeyer  and  the  Euphrates. 
Its  boundary  towards  the  south  is  tlio  Qassaim  Dafneh,  which  joins  on 
the  Qassaim  itself,  the  boundary  of  Abu  Shahrein  to  the  west.  I 
may  here  remark  that  the  Hazem  does  not  join  on  to  the  Qassaim 
Daiiieh,  but  ends  nearly  opposite  to  it,  in  a  bunch  of  mounds^  called  the 
Ghanar.  Between  it  and  tho  Qassaim  Dafnoh  is  a  deep  gorge,  which 
leads  the  superflous  waters  of  the  Khiln^ga^  into  that  part  of  the  Abu 
Shahrein  valley  called  the  Suleybeea.  This  in  the  rainy  season  be- 
comes a  perfect  sea.  In  summer,  the  Suleyb  and  other  tribes  who 
encamp  here,  dig  wells  in  its  lower  portions,  which  supply  them  with 
brackish  water.  In  winter,  although  slightly  salino,  the  water  is  more 
I)a]atablc.  The  Hazem  near  this  place  rises  as  steep  and  perpendi- 
cular as  a  cliff,  and  is  composed  entirely  of  a  soft  kind  of  sandstone. 

The  Qassaim  is  a  ridge  com2)osed  of  sand  and  pebbles,  which  forms 
an  almost  uninterrupted  boundary  to  tho  low  country  bordering  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  ends  in  the  desert,  nearly  opposito  Shcnafich,  a  mud 
fort  and  village  on  the  Euphrates,  not  far  from  tho  Bahr  ul  Nejef. 
^Sevond  the  Qassaim,  but  parallel  to  it,  and  stretching  equally  as  lar, 
is  the  stony  district  of  the  Hejcrra,  so  called  from  the  numerous  bloeks 
of  black  granite  with  which  it  abounds,  and  which  aro  indigenous  to 

>  Tho  Khanega  is  a  species  of  Wndi,  which,  from  its  low  level,  collects  imin 
water  in  considerable  quantities.  When  completely  full  it  bursts  over  tlie  country. 
The  f^reatcr  part  f)f  tlio  water  finds  its  way  to  tho  Suleybcoa.  The  Khancgi  is  aboat 
sixteen  hours  south-wust  of  Siik  csh  Shuiukb,  and  is  a  favourite  aunpiDg-gromid 
of  the  Dlicfyr. 
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layers  of  which,  mixed  with  small  stone  and  pebbles,  wore  laid  on  till 
it  had  attuned  the  desired  size  and  thickness.  Its  base  was  shaped 
like  a  bowl,  and  rested  upon  a  layer  of  sun-dried  bricks,  under  which 
again  was  fine  sand.  I  have  attempted  above  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
relic,  as  it  appeared  after  clearing  it  from  the  rubbish  that  surrounded 
it.  At  the  other  side  of  the  stair  I  could  just  distinguish  that  a  second 
one  had  formerly  existed.  Between  them  was  a  solid,  thick  wall  of 
lime,  firmly  attaching  to  the  sides  of  each.  As  at  Muqeyer,  a  road, 
and  not  a  staircase,  led  up  to  the  second  stage.  The  summit  of  the 
pile  18  comparatively  free  from  rubbish  ;  the  fallen  brickwork,  there- 
fore, which  has  nearly  covered  the  remains  of  the  walls,  must,  I  pre- 
sume, have  been  portions  of  the  walls  themselves,  or  the  brick  casing 
of  the  second  story.  There  are  sufficient  remains  to  prove  that  a 
small  chamber  originally  crowned  the  second  stage.  Pieces^  of  agate, 
alabaster,  and  marble  finely  cut  and  polished,  small  pieces  of  pure  gohl,^ 
li^ld-headed  and  plain  copper  nails,  cover  the  ground  about  the  base- 
ment of  the  second  story,  the  former  in  Cimsiderable  quantities.  These 
fragments  are  also  found  along  the  ridges  (dd  —  d  d),  and  around  their 
base.  They  all  sufficiently  attest  to  the  highly  ornamented  nature 
and  rich  embellishment  of  the  sacred  room  at  the  top  of  the  pynunid. 
Digging  down  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  south-east  wall,  I 
came  upon  solid  masonry,  projecting  from  and  seemingly  joining  on  to 
the  wall.  It  did  not  seem  sufficiently  regular  for  the  original  building, 
and  is  probably  a  part  of  the  wall  that  has  fallen  from  the  summit  of 
the  pile.  This  is  the  highest  part  remaining  of  the  brick  casing  ;  tho 
bricks  composing  it  are  inscribed  not  only  on  their  face,  but  on  tho 
sides  also.  Small  holes  (three  inches  square)  occur,  a  few  feet  apart, 
along  the  whole  face  of  the  wall  ;  these  run  into  the  pile,  and  are 
filled  with  wood.  The  northeastern  wall  terminates  abruptly  after 
running  for  ten  feet  into  the  mound,  nor  was  I  able,  by  my  subs<M|uent 
excavations,  to  trace  it  any  further  north.  To  the  north-west  I  eould 
see  no  trace  of  walls,  nor  did  I  discover  any  in  the  trenches  I  dug  in 
that  direction.  The  whole  of  this  pile,  as  in  common  with  the  other 
mounds  and  n^mains  in  those  ruins,  rests  upon  sand.  From  numerous 
excavations  in  difierei.t  parts,  I  was  able  to  verify  this  extraordinary 
fact,  tho  sand  being  confined  by  a  C(»ating  uf  sun-dried  brick.     Tlii.s 

'  These  pieces  arv  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  hm;^  ;  the  latter  an?  an  inch 
hnmdj  the  smaller  ones  in  proportion.     All  of  them  are  bored  tIirou<;h  the  back. 

-  Tlicgold  is  thin,  ami  may  have  l>et'n  nsi'd  to  ornament  a  dome  or  wall,  the 
^It-hcadcd  nails  being  used  to  fix  the  plates.  On  all  the  metal  nails  found  hero 
traces  of  gilding  were  distinct.  These  have,  however,  been  unfortunately  nMnove<l, 
from  the  rubbing  of  one  against  the  other ;  they  having  got  loose  in  the  case  in 
which  they  were  packed.     One  very  good  Kpecimcn  however  remainn. 
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had,  in  general,  been  worn  away,  and  was  only  to  be  seen  immediately 
under  the  foundations. 

The  platform  (a  a  a  a})  upon  which  the  principal  building  standa, 
is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  a  massive  wall  of  sandstone,  twenty 
feet  high,  backed  by  beaten  clay.  Immediately  abont  the  min  tlierQ 
is  a  pavement  of  kiln-burnt  inscribed  brick ;  under  this  a  layer  of  day 
for  two  feet,  and  under  the  clay  fine  sand.  I  attempted,  in  one  trench 
and  shaft  on  this  platform,  to  dig  down  to  a  more  solid  fonndatioD, 
but  after  digging,  with  incredible  labour  to  the  men  (owing  to  the 
sand  constantly  pouring  down  the  sides,  and  filling  up  their  work)  to 
some  depth,  I  was  obliged  to  desist  without  attaining  my  object.  The 
dotted  line  in  the  platform  is  about  two  feet  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
from  this  to  the  base  of  the  pile  large  pieces  of  limestone  appear  above 
the  ground.  In  the  trench  2,  the  limestone  casing  was  abont  twenty 
feet  bruad ;  I  cut  along  it  for  some  distance,  deepening  as  I  went, 
without,  however,  any  results.  The  first  few  layers  of  stone  were 
cemented  together  with  bitumen  ;  deeper,  they  were  merely  joined  by 
mortar.  The  rough  sketch  I  now  give  of  a  section  of  this  part  of  the 
platform  will  show  its  construction  more  completely. 


The  spot  marked/  in  Plate  II,  is  a  high  peaked  mound,  some  ten 
fcot  higher  than  tlio  adjacent  wall.  It  is  composed  of  sun-<lrie«l  brick, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  small  building,  containing  the  remains  of  two 
chambers.^  Largo  pieces  of  sand  and  limestone  were  resting  npon  the 
tops  of  the  walls  of  these  chambers,  which  were  full  of  sand.  1 
cleared  the  sand  from  them,  but  I  found  nothing.  The  walls  were 
coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  plai<ter,  alternately  streaked  with  red, 
bhick,  and  white  lines,  three  inches  broad.  Some  ten  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  chamber,  I  dug  a  tunnel  through  the  mound,  but  obtained 
only   fragments   of  pottery  and  small  pieces  of  hard  clay,  shapni 

I  Plate  II. 

'^  Soe  plan  of  tlioBc  chambefH,  in  (i^,  3.  Pinto  III. 
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Behind  the  limestone  wall,  as  far  as  the  level  of  its  suminit,  wss 
sand ;  and  then  masses'  of  fallen  stone,  mixed  with  fragmenta  of  plain 
stone,  cylinders,  and  cones.  I  may  note  also  the  presence  of  many 
pieces  of  polished  marble,  perforated  at  the  back,  and  a  species  of  thin 
tile,  all  without  a  vestige  of  a  character.  The  trench  16  was  cum- 
mcnccii  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  plain :  as  I  was  carious  to 
ascertain  if  I  should  still  encounter  the  nsnal  sand  foandaiiony  T 
went  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  keeping  the  same  level  for  fourteen. 
Eight  feet  from  the  top  was  a  mass  of  limestone  and  brick,  mixed  with 
fragments  of  vases  and  small  pieces  of  polished  marble  used  for  tesse- 
lating ;  below  was  all  sand :  after  digging,  therefore,  beyond  the  centre 
of  the  mound,  I  removed  the  workmen.  I  have  been  thns  particular 
in  describing  these  excavations,  in  order  to  show  that  these  masnve 
walls  and  remains  of  buildings  rested  simply  upon  sand  ;  nor  could  I, 
at  any  other  place,  discover  a  more  solid  foundation.  Large  masses  of 
sand  and  limestone,  with  brick,  bitumen,  small  pieces  of  marble,  and 
fragments  of  plain  cones  and  cylinders,  resting  upon  beds  of  sand,  was 
the  general  formation  of  all  these  mounds  and  ruins.  In  some  of  the 
trenches  curious  shaped  tiles  or  small  bricks  were  discovered  of  the 
shapes  shown  in  the  margin  ;  about  half  an  y— y 
inch  thick,  and  six  long ;  but  nowhere  did  \  /  \  /  €^^^^^ 
I  come  upon  any  building,  or  portions  of  Vj  *^ 
building,  in  which  they  were  used.    In  the 

north  corner  of  the  south-east  mound,  (at  72),  I  cleared  a  set  of  cham- 
bers, which  were,  however,  entirely  destitute  of  anything  of  interest. 
The  walls  were  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  the  flooring  of  beaten  cby, 
resting,  as  usual,  upon  a  bed  of  snnd.  I  give  a  ground  plan  of  these 
chambers  in  fig.  2,  Plate  III.  The  walls  were  covered  with  fine  plaster, 
rudely  painted.  On  one  was  represented  the  figure  of  a  man  holding  a 
bird  on  his  wrist,  with  a  smaller  figure  near  him,  in  red  paint.  The 
whole  painting  and  design  was  of  extremely  rude  execution.  Scattered 
over  the  low  mounds  and  ruins  enclosed  by  the  walls,  I  pickcil  and  dug 
out  several  interesting  relics.  These  I  have  attempted  to  depict  in  the 
lower  half  of  Plate  II.  They  consisted  of  hatchets,  hammers^  nails,  and 
cutting  instruments,  made  of  baked  clay,  stone  chisels  and  nails,  flint 
knives,  and  a  cutting  instrument  (A)  also  of  ilint.  An  instrumcut  like  a 
sickle  exists  in  considerable  (|uantitios.  This  is  precisely  similar  in  shape 
to  the  "Qosan,"  or  iron  sickle,  used  by  the  cultivating  Arabs  of  the 
Karun,  to  the  i)resent  day,  for  reaping  corn,  and  is  so  called  from  its 
shape  rcsonibling  a  bow,  (Qose,    ^-J).     A  flint  instrument,  marked 

7??,  on  the  same  .sheet,  senms  to  mo  particularly  adapted  for  forming 
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the  characters  on  cylinders  and  tablets  previously  to  hardening  them.  ^ 
The  mounds  were  also  literally  covered  with  conical  pieces  of  Uaked 
chij,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom  (o),  and  gradually  tapering  to  a  point ;'  others  had  a  rounded 
base,  like  the  head  of  a  big  nail,  and  the  point  curved  round  (o).  In 
nearly  all  the  trenches  were  found  marble  and  limestone  cones,  from 
four  to  ten  inches  long.  Some  of  them  had  their  bases  painted  black, 
and  a  rim  round  the  edge  filled  with  copper.  They  were  one  to  throe 
inches  in  diameter  at  their  base  :  none  were  inscribed.  I  here  give  a 
rough  sketch  o£  the  numerous  pieces  of  marble,  alabaster,  and  agate, 
perforated  at  back,  so  common  here.' 


«.  Piece  of  cniiner  holl  |M»sitis 
thn>u|th.  Tiiear  «en>  of  all 
■Izr* ;  u|i  to  two  inclicii  lunf 
aiul  OM  broad. 


Prom  the-^neral  results  of  the  excavations  it  would  appear,  tliat 
the  temple  and  surrounding  buildiu|rs  were  deserted  some  considerable 
time  previous  to  their  total  or  even  partial  ruin.  We  have  the  best 
proof  of  this  in  the  chambers  at  w,*  (Plate  II),  where  the  sand  filling 
them  is  actually  higher  than  the  walls  themselves,  and  the  roof  (which 
was,  I  presume,  a  dome)  resting  upon  them.  No  traces  of  stone,  wood, 
or  copper,  did  I  find  on  the  flooring  of  these  rooms,  or  of  those  at  j\ 


'  They  are  found  all  over  the  mounds  in  the  Jeziroh  and  Iraq,  particularly  at 
**  Manjdr**  mound,  which  is  situated  iu  the  Dujeyl  district,  or  "  Muqatta.** 

'  Mr.  Loftus  disoovercd  at  Warka  a  building,  the  whole  of  whtise  external 
walls  were  ornamented  with  a  mosaic  formed  of  those  cones.  They  were  laid 
horizontally,  bedded  in  cement,  with  their  bases  outwards;  and  arranged  in  a 
great  variety  of  geometric  patterns,  forming  not  only  a  beautiful,  but  a  most 
durable  mode  of  decoration. 

From  the  nomber  of  fragments  discovered  at  various  places,  it  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  usual  decorations  employed  in  I^wer  Babylonia.  A  drawing, 
foil  aiie,  of  one  of  the  cones,  with  an  elevation  of  a  wall  decorated  with  them,  was 
pablished  by  the  Assyrian  Excavation  Fund  in  their  first  Report. 

'  These  are  of  all  shapes ;  heart-shaped,  oval,  eirciilar,  square,  and  some  few 
■bapcdlikeaball. 

*  And  room  at  top  of  /. 


JLM. 


J 


>^-^i.  


U'cd'aiif  Impli'nuHL<  t^n*i  hnm»*  cf  ktkffi ('lAif  tmd RuU 
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Shninkh.  They  consist  of  two  mounds  of  some  height,  joined  to  each 
other  by  a  chain  of  lower  ones ;  around  and  joining  them  are  other 
smaller  moands  and  ridges ;  the  whole  does  not  exceed  half  a  mile  in 
cireonference.  I  dug  to  a  considerable  depth  in  many  places,  but, 
beyond  brick  pavements,  I  saw  no  traces  of  buildings.  Some  few 
of  the  bricks  had  remains  of  cuneiform  inscriptions  on  them,  but 
80  deljEUsed  as  not  to  be  worth  the  inconvenience  attending  their 
transport  In  one  of  the  trenches  I  obtained  a  perfect  inscribed 
day  tablet;  this  was  the  only  relic  of  interest  discovered  here. 
In  other  trenches  I  exhumed  numerous  coffins,  formed  of  two  large 
jara^  precisely  of  the  same  shape  as  the  largest  kind  at  present 
Hied  in  Baghdad  for  containing  water,  joined  together  by  a  bitumen 
cement  They  were  disposed  in  regular  lines,  one  above  the  other, 
:  lying  on  their  sides.  In  each  was  a  skeleton,  with  a  clay  vase 
'  the  feet,  and  a  dish  of  the  same  material  near  the  head,  which 
generally  turned  towards  the  north.^  There  were  no  traces  of 
brickwork^  either  below  or  at  the  surface  (as  at  Muqeyer),  confining 
or  terminating  the  places  of  sepulture  ;  but  between  the  lines  of  jars 
was  a  thick  layer  of  hard  sun-dried  bricks.  At  the  back  of  the  Tel, 
•nd  between  it  and  some  low  mounds,  at  present  used  by  the  Montefik 
Sheikhs  as  a  burial  place  for  their  chiefs,  the  old  bed  of  the  "  Cherri  ^ 
Saadeh,''  or  ^'Saiedch,**  is  distinctly  visible,  running  towards  the 
marsh  formed  by  the  river  Euphrates  on  its  right  bank,  and  coming 
from  and  apparently  skirting  the  pebbly  range  of  the  Hazem.  On  my 
letnm  from  Siik  esh  Shuiukh  to  Zobeyr  and  Busreh  (by  land),  I  again 
crossed  the  Cherri,  near  the  Tel  Biut  es  Saiegh,  seven  hours  south-east 
of  Suk ;  but  its  track  was  soon  lost  in  the  marsh.  Its  onward  course 
is,  however,  easily  traced  by  sounding,  till  it  emerges  again  from 
ity  and  enters  the  pebbly  plain  near  Ledha  and  Shubeyka,  five 
hours  from  Zobeyr,  on  the  Siik  road.'  Here  the  Cherri  seemed  to 
bifurcate,  one  branch,  and  apparently  the  oldest,  running  towards 
Chueybedeh  and  the  Berisseea;  and  the  other  towards  the  extensive 
mins  of  old  Busreh.*  The  bed  of  the  former  was  elevated  above  the 
ground,  and  passed  close  to  the  isolated  ruin  of  the  Tubeh. 

■  These  remains  were  in  much  better  preservation  than  those  at  Moqeyer  and 
Aba  Wiar^in. 

*  **  Cheiri**  is  a  conniption  of  the  Arabic  word,  *'  Kerri,**  i  e,  dug,  excavated ; 
therafbfe  the  same  as  canal.  The  Arab  tradition  ib  that  it  was  dug  hy  **  Saiedeh,'* 
or  "  Saadeh,'*  the  wife  of  **  Bukhtnasser,**  from  Hit  to  Abadan 

*  The  general  depth  of  the  marsh  is  three  feet,  while  the  soundings  along  the 
■MfUMiSBd  track  of  the  Cherri  give  six. 

^  This  branch  is  not  cnllcd  the  ^'  Cherri  Saadeh**  hy  the  Arabs. 
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MUQEYER. 

From  Abu  Shahrein  I  proceeded  to  my  old  fcround  at  Maqejer. 
I  opened  one  long  trench  and  two  smaller  ones,  at  right  angles  to  it, 
in  the  long  west  mound.  The  former  was  to  run  along  its  whole  length 
towards  the  centre,  but  before  completing  it  I  was  obliged  to  leave. 
After  digging  to  some  depth  I  came  upon  the  brick  vaults,  a  plan  of 
which  (fig.  1,  Plate  III.)  accompanies  this  paper.  Here  I  found  two  jofb, 
filled  with  clay  tablets,  in  envelopes  of  the  same  material.  The  impres- 
sions of  the  seals,  in  good  relief,  were  easily  distinguished  on  the  outer 
cover.  In  tunnelling  along  the  pavement  of  these  vaults  I  found  scvenl 
pieces  of  inscribed  cones,  or  priapi ;  I  regret  none  oT  them  were  perfect 
I  cut  across  the  low,  long  ridge  to  the  east  of  Muqeyer,  in  two  places. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  burial  ground.  From  this  spot  I  procured  one  or 
two  small  inscribed  clay  tablets,  and  the  figure  of  a  man  in  terra-cotta. 
The  figure  was  represented  iu  the  naked  state ;  his  head-dross  was  the 
suuie  as  those  seen  on  the  large  Nimr(id  bulls,  with  the  horn  on  either 
side.  The  beard  was  long,  thick,  and  curled.  In  one  hand  he  held  a 
duck  or  goose,  and  in  the  other  a  curved  instrument  like  a  scimetar. 
Round  his  loins  was  a  girdle  ;  one  precisely  similar  to  this  is  univer- 
sally worn  to  the  pres'^nt  day  among  the  Arabs,  round  their  naked 
bodies,  and  is  called  by  them  "sebteh." 

In  the  low  mounds  immediately  north  of  the  big  brick  building  I 
opened  several  trenches  ;  they  were  all  full  of  coffins  of  a  better  style, 
but  of  the  same  form  as  those  found  at  Tel  el  Lahm.  Below  is  a 
sketch  of  one. 


.Jars  one  inch  thick,  diameter  inside  mouth  of  jar  tweuty-four  incliciL  From 
n  to  n  is  an  oi>en  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  hermetically  closed  by  bitumen.  Al 
c  is  a  small  air-hole. 

As  I  have  stated  bofore,  these  .receptacles  for  tho  doatl  are  simply 
two  jars  placed,  as  in  the  sketch  I  have  given,  in  close  contact  with 
each  other,  and  then  more  durably  connected  by  a  thick  band  of  bitu- 
men.^    In  the  majority  of  these  coffins,  however,  one  jar  is  smaller  at 

'  In  M'viTal  of  the  coiliuH  I  obsonri'd  largo  cracks ;  groat  caru  liad  bc«n  toktoi, 
howrvor,  to  clobi'  them  cHcctually,  by  a  thick  layer  of  bitumen,  along  thvir  whole 

Mmth. 
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the  mouth  tlian  the  other,  and  so  allowing;  it  to  slip  in  to  tho  larger 
orifice  for  threo  or  four  inches  ;  they  were  then  firmly  fixed  by  bitu- 
men. At  one  end  of  every  cofiin  is  a  small  hole,  which  has  evidently 
been  made  to  allow  tho  gases  generated  from  the  decomposition  of  tlie 
body  to  escape,  which  otherwise  would  have  burst  the  jars.  In  every 
one  of  those  coflins  were  the  usual  dishes  and  vases,  mostly  of  clay, 
but  in  one  or  two  cases  of  copper.  In  each  one  was  also  an  arrow-head 
of  copper,  and  round  the  feet  large  and  massive  iron  rings;  the  fingers 
had  smaller  rings  of  the  same  metal. >  The  female  skeletons  wero 
known  by  the  beads  about  the  neck,  and-  the  absence  of  the  arrow  and 
iron  bangles.  In  one  coffin,  containing  a  female  skeleton,  in  the  same 
mound,  I  found  a  perfect  scarab,  with  a  Iiieroglyph  on  one  side,  two 
or  three  pieces  of  gold  ornament,  and  several  small  fragments  of  carved 
iTory.  In  the  long  north  mound  I  procured  several  pieces  of  a  large 
clay  (unbaked)  cylinder.  From  the  numerous  small  fragments  of 
inacribed  cones  or  priapi,  found  in  the  trenches  in  this  mound,  I  think 
that,  were  the  excavations  carried  deep  enough,  and  throughout  tlio 
whole  length  of  the  vaults  covered  by  this  mound,  numerous  perfect 
specimens  might  be  obtained.  I  only  regret  I  was  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue my  work,  before  exploring  it  thoroughly.'  • 

Butreh,  January  17  thy  1855. 

'  Might  not  thcso  remains  have  been  those  of  warriors  or  captives  takfcii  in 
battle  ?  SnuUIer  iron  rings,  but  broad,  wero  also  in  some  quantity  diM|K)i»ed  uIkmU 
tho  feet,  and  along  the  sides  of  tho  body,  as  if  tliey  liad  formerly  been  the  links  or 
parts  of  a  cliain  comioeting  Uic  two  rings  or  bsuigk^ 

-  In  a  mound,  near  tho  centre  of  tho  ruins,  I  dug  up  numerous  large  conch 
■bells,  and  several  smaller  ones  of  a  spiral  form,  all  sea-shells. 


[^ 
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Art.  VIII. —  Corrections  of  the  Cajion  of  Ptolemy,  required  in 
order  to  place  it  in  harmony  with  the  Solar  EclqMes  of 
Jan.  nth,  B.C.  689,  and  May  2Sth  B.C.  585.  By  J.  W. 
BosANQUET,  Esq. 

[Bead  leth  June,  1S55.] 

In  a  paper  which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  before  this  Society 
on  the  eighth  of  July  last,  I  endeavoured  to  establiah-^Fint^  that  the 
remarkable  astronomical  phenomenon  which  occurred  in  the  foarteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah — viz.,  the  retrograde  motion  of  the 
snn^s  shadow  on  the  dial,  or  steps,  of  the  king^s  palace  at  Jenualem, 
accompanied  by  some  visible  wonder  in  the  heavens — ^must  have  been 
the  eflfect  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Secondly,  that  if  the  phenomenon 
was  indeed  caused  by  a  solar  eclipse,  it  must  have  been  one  eombining 
the  following  distinguishing  characters,  viz.  :-* 

1st,  That  it  should  have  been  visible  at  Jemsalem. 

2nd,  That  it  should  have  occurred  within  about  twenty  days  of 
the  winter  solstice. 

3rd,  That  it  should  have  occurred  about  noon-day. 

4tli,  That  the  occultatiou  should  have  been  on  the  upper  limb  of 
the  sun. 

And,  from  independent  historical  evidence,  that  it  shonld  be  looked 
for  in  the  year  B.C.  689  or  688. 

Thirdly,  that  such  an  eclipse  is  found  by  computation  to  have 
actually  t&ken  place  at  Jerusalem  on  the  1 1th  January,  B.c.  689, 
between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock ;  that,  though  from 
the  imperfection  of  the  means  of  computation  it  is  impossible  at 
j)resent  to  fix  the  exact  time  of  central  conjunction  of  sun  and  moon 
at  that  remote  date,  yet  that  the  tendency  of  certain  proposed  cor- 
rections in  astronomical  tables  is  to  bring  the  time  near  upon  noon- 
day ;  and  that,  since  no  other  eclipse,  combining  all  the  above  chano- 
teristics,  could  have  occurred  at  Jerusalem  within  many  hundred 
years,  there  is  high  degree  of  probability  that  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Hezekiah  was  marked  by  this  eclipse,  and  that  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib,  which  wo  know  from  Assyrian  monuments  was 
concurrent  with  the  fourteenth  of  Hezekiah,  should  also  be  placed  in 
the  year  h.c.  (JHO. 

The  object  of  the  following  remarks  is,  to  point  gut  how  fiEtf  it  will 
be  necessary  to  alter  the  position,  in  the  era  of  Nabonausar,  of  the  five 
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l&Bt  kings  of  Babylon  mentioned  by  Berosus,  who  woald  appear  to  be 
erroneoady  placed  in  the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  on  the  assamption  of  the 
eorreetnesa  of  the  proposed  date  for  the  fourteenth  of  Hezekiah  and 
third  of  Sennacherib ;  and  to  fix  the  dates  of  the  reignp  of  those  five 
kings,  in  harmony  both  with  the  eclipse  of  B.C.  689,  and  with  the 
now  ascertained  date  of  the  eclipse  of  Thales,  B.C.  5S5,  which  is 
eqoally  at  variance  with  their  present  chronological  position,  as  is 
also  the  record  of  the  earliest  Chaldean  historians. 

This  undertaking  is  in  some  degree  imposed  upon  me ;  for,  having 
Tentnrad  to  dispate  some  of  the  most  important  dates  of  a  long  estab- 
lished scheme  of  chronology,  on  the  ground  of  the  inconsistency 
thereby  produced  between  sacred  and  profane  historians,  I  feel  called 
upon  to  show  how  a  more  consistent  scheme  of  dates  may  be  framed 
in  accordance  with  my  view  of  historical  facts :  and  more  especially, 
baeanse  all  who  treat  upon  this  period  of  ancient  history  proceed  on 
the  assamption  of  the  undisputed  accuracy  of  the  Babylonian  canon, 
which  is,  in  its  present  form,  directly  opposed  to  my  arrangement. 
I  am  folly  aware  of  the  weight  of  responsibility  incurred  in  venturing 
to  dispate  the  authority  of  this  supposed  venerable  record,  which  has 
received  the  sanction  of  such  men  as  Marsham,  Scaliger,  Petavius, 
Ussher,  Sir  I.  Newton,  Prideaux,  Dodwell,  Clinton,  Oreswell,  Ideler, 
and  all  modem  chronologists ;  but  I  do  not  shrink  from  tho  under- 
taking, feeling  confident  that  I  shall  be  sustained  in  my  opinion,  on 
a  closer  examination  of  the  evidence  of  ancient  history,  and  also  by 
the  more  accurate  science  of  modem  astronomy,  which  is  the  surest 
foandation  upon  which  to  build  a  scheme  of  chronology. 

In  the  first  place,  the  antiquity  of  the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  in  its 
present  shape,  is  greatly  exaggerated,  when  it  is  supposed  to  liave 
been  compiled  in  the  time  of  Berosus.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  era  of 
Nabonassar,  beginning  in  b.c.  747,  was  nsed  by  Chaldean  astronomers 
at  that  time,  nor  that  astronomical  observations  were  recorded  in  the 
yeare  of  that  era,  with  the  addition  of  the  names  of  the  kings  under 
whom  the  observations  were  made,  with  the  particulars  also  of  the 
day,  month,  and  year  of  their  reigns ;  but  I  deny  that  any  acknow- 
ledged list  of  kings  of  Babylon,  with  the  dates  of  their  reigns  fixed 
in  that  era,  such  as  we  now  see  in  the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  was  known 
to  historians,  either  in  the  time  of  Berosus,  or  for  at  least  two  centuries 
after  his  time. 

Derosas  himself  was,  indeed,  both  historian  and  astronomer,  and, 
without  doubt,  as  fully  acquainted  with  the  dates  of  the  reigns,  as  ho 
was  with  the  names  he  mentions  of  the  successive  monarchs  on  the 
throne  of  Babylon.     His  chronology,  I  doubt  not,  was  correct;  and 
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I  shall  presently  show  that  it  was  greatly  at  variance  wjth  that  of 
the  canon,  and  in  conformity  with  that  which  I  propose. 

For  the  present,  it  will  be  sufficient  proof  of  my  assertion — that  the 
current  version  of  the  canon  was  not  adopted  by  Berosus — that  Deme- 
trius, writing  soon  after  Berosus,  in  the  third  century  B.O.,  places  the 
first  year  of  Nabucodonosor,  or  Nabokolassar,  twenty-six  years  later 
than  the  canon ;  that  Joseph  us,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  with 
Berosus  in  his  hands,  had  no  snch  list  of  reigns  and  dates  before  him 
as  is  contained  in  the  canon;  and  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus  in  the 
second  century,  Africanus  in  the  third,  Eusebius  in  the  fourth,  though 
professed  chronologists,  had  no  such  authoritative  doeoment  befoie 
them  to  which  to  refer  for  dates. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  undervalue  the  impori- 
ancc  and  authority  of  parts  of  this  celebrated  canon.  Its  value 
consists  in  the  astronomical  data  upon  which  H  is  founded  :  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  series  of  lunar  eclipses  observed  and  recorded  at  Babylon, 
which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  the  astio- 
nomer  of  Alexandria.  Where  it  rests  upon  such  data,  its  aathority 
of  course  is  indisputable.  I  think,  therefore,  that  Tbeon's  copy  may 
bo  followed  from  the  first  year  of  Nabonassar,  b.c.  747,  to  the  twentieth 
year  of  Nabopalassar,  B.C.  606,  during  which  period  the  reigns  of 
Mardocempadus  and  Nabopalassar  are  fixed  by  three  lunar  eclipses. 
The  reign  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  is  also  fixed  by  an  eclipse; 
and  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Darius,  the  son  of  Ilystaspes,  by  two 
eclipses  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign.  The  position  of  the  five 
last  kings  of  Babylon,  however,  from  Nabokolassar,  or  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to  Nabonidus,  stands  upon  no  such  solid  foundation.  No 
eclipse,  or  other  astronomical  observation,  is  recorded  as  marking  the 
date  of  either  of  these  reigns.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  solar  oclipso 
at  Jerusalem,  in  n.c.  689,  really  took  place  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Hczckinh,  and  the  solar  eclipse  of  Thales,  in  B.C.  585,  preceded  the 
fall  of  Nineveh,  and  the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  throne 
(»f  Babylon,  wo  have  direct  astronomical  authority  for  displacing 
the  position  of  those  five  reigns  in  the  canon. 

Let  UH  (piote  a  few  instances  from  Ptolemy's  Almap^cst,  of  the 
astronomical  data  upon  which  the  canon  is  framed,  in  onicr  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  we  are  compelled  to  adhere  to  its  arrangement,  and  how 
far  we  are  at  liberty  to  question  its  correctness.  In  Book  iv.  ch.  6, 
IMolemy  writes :  "  the  first  of  three  very  ancient  eclipses  obser\'cd  by 
the  Babylonians  occurred  in  the  first  year  of  Mardocempadus,  on  the 
2i)th  day  of  the  Egyptian  month  Thoth.  The  moon  began  to  be 
oclipt-od  one  complete  hour  after  rising;  and  the  eclipse  wu  totaL** 
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bj  computation,  it  appears  that  sach  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
at  Babylon  on  the  19th  March,  B.C.  721,  which  is  the  first 
H^Bsr  of  Mardocempadus  in  the  canon.  There  are  two  other  eclipses 
^^torded  with  the  same  particularity,  as  having  occurrred  in  the  second 
^ywr  of  the  reign  of  Mardocempadus,  b.c.  720,  to  which  I  need  not 
*^  refer.  There  is  no  difficulty  with  astronomers  in  computing  with 
aeenracy  the  times  and  phases  of  the  most  ancient  lunar  eclipses ;  and 
the  three  thus  referred  to  having  been  repeatedly  verified,  we  cannot 
doabt  the  correctness  of  the  date  assigned  to  the  year  of  the  accession 
of  this  king  to  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Ptolemy  further  states,  in  the 
serenth  chapter  of  the  same  book  of  the  Almagest,  that,  '^  from  the 
aeeond  year  of  Mardocempadus  (18th  Thoth)  to  the  2nd  Choiak,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  Adrian,  there  are  854  Egyptian  years,  and  73 
dftyB.**  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  perfect  and  precise  than  the 
dmte  concerning  the  position  of  this  reign.  The  position  of  the 
important  reign  of  Nabopalassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  is 
cqoally  well  established.  In  the  xivth  chapter  of  the  Vth  Book 
of  the  Almagest,  we  find  it  written — "  In  the  fifth  year  of  Nabopa- 
hamr,  which  the  127th  from  Nabonassar,  on  the  27th  day  of  Athyr, 
aoeording  to  the  Egyptians,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  hour,  the 
moon  began  to  be  eclipsed  at  Babylon,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the 
diameter  was  eclipsed  from  the  south.*'  This  eclipse  is  computed  to 
hare  fallen  on  the  21st  April,  b.c.  G21 ;  and  in  that  year,  accord- 
ingly, we  find  the  fifth  year  of  Nabopolassar  accurately  fixed  in  the 
canon. 

No  astronomical  observation  marks  the  reigns  of  the  fivo  Baby- 
lonish kings  who  follow  Nabopalassar,  as  we  have  already  obscrve«l, 
Tii.:— 

Nabokolassar       =     Nebuchadnezzar. 
Ilverodam  =     Evil-Merodiich. 

Neriglissar  =     Nergal-Sharozar. 

Laborosoarchod. 
Nabonidus. 

Nor  is  there  any  observation  recorded  by  Ptolemy  whereby  to  fix  the 
reign  of  Cyrus.  But  in  the  reign  of  Canibyses  there  is  record  of  an 
cclipee,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  is  that  upon  which 
oor  present  scheme  of  chronology  is  chiefly  founded.  Ptolemy  writes, 
in  the  xivth  chapter,  Vth  Book — "  In  the  seventh  year  of  Cambyses, 
which  is  the  225th  from  Nabonassar,  on  the  17th  day  of  Panemoth, 
according  to  the  Egyptians,  one  hour  before  midnight,  half  the 
dhuneter  of  the  moon  was  eclip.sed  from  the  north.*'     This  eclipse  fell 
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by  computation  in  July,  B.C.  523  ;  and  thus  we  collect  ftrom  Ptolemy 
that 

The  1  st  of  Nabonassar  was          . .         . .         . .  B.C.  747 

1st  of  Mardocempadus          72] 

5th  of  Nabopalassar 621 

7th  of  Cambyses        523 

No  one,  I  presume,  would  venture  to  dispute  the  oonectnest  of 
any  of  these  dates,  nor  is  it  my  purpose  in  any  way  to  disturb  them. 
On  the  contrary,  I  accept  the  canon,  as  regards  the  Babylonian  kinga^ 
as  far  as  the  twentieth  year  of  Nabopalassar,  b.c.  606,  and  also  the 
date  of  the  reign  of  the  Persian  Cambyses,  as  absolutely  established. 

From  the  year  B.c.  606,  however,  I  begin  to  differ  from  the  canon, 
Not  only  because  it  is  here  unsupported  by  astronomical  authority, 
and  also  contradicted  by  astronomical  data,  inasmuch  as  the  edipM 
of  B.C.  585  is  found  to  follow  instead  of  preceding  the  date  of  the  fint 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  fixed  in  the  canon;  but  becaoae  its 
arrangement  of  the  five  last  Babylonian  kings  appears  to  me  to  be  al 
variance  both  with  the  evidence  of  the  most  ancient  and  trnatwoithy 
secular  historians  who  have  written  concerning  the  period,  and 
directly  opposed  to  the  evidence  of  contemporaneous  sacred  writen. 
The  only  trustworthy  authors  of  secular  authority  on  the  subject  an 
Herodotus  and  Berosus  :  Herodotus  as  living  nearest  to  the  timee  in 
question — perfectly  unbiassed  and  scrupulously  desirous  of  recording 
truth;  Berosus  as  the  historian  who  has  expressly  treated  upon 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  matters  with  the  most  ample  and  aathcDtie 
materials  surrounding  him  to  draw  from.  Ctesias  and  DiodonUy  who 
followed  him,  whoso  lists  of  kings  are  yet  unconfirmed  by  ezisiiiig 
monuments,  I  set  aside  as  of  no  great  authority,  as  also  all  eoclesiat- 
tical  writers,  who  are  of  a  much  later  date,  who  bring  no  new  matter 
to  bear  on  the  subject,  and  who  are  inexact,  contradictory,  and  hiimrd 
by  their  own  particular  views  of  sacred  chronology. 

Now  the  accounts  which  we  derive  from  Herodotus  and  Beroeos, 
when  compared  together,  lead  to  one  and  the  same  result  as  regards 
the  date  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  which  reign  the  other 
four  must  bo  regulated.  Berosus,  who  unfortunately  can  only  be  con- 
sulted through  fragments  extracted  from  his  work,  chiefly  by  Poly- 
Listor,  Abydcnus,  and  Joseph  us,  the  first  and  last  of  whom  nndonbt- 
edly  consulted  the  original  work,  distinctly  tells  us  through  Polyhietor 
that  Nabupalsar,  or  Nabopalassar,  waf^  Jcing  of  AMtyria ;  and,  moTe- 
ovrr,  that  he  waf>  the  king  c:illed  by  the  Greeks  Sardanapalns ;  and 
that  his  reign  in  As5iyria,  an  all  other  authorities  testify  of  Sardana- 
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palus,  lasted  twenty  years.  Ensebias  distinctly  statoa,  in  more  than 
one  place,  that  Polyhistor  copied  from  Bbiosiib;'  and  thia  tfisti* 
mony  of  the  Chaldean  historian  to  the  fact  that  NabopaIaB»r  reigned 
in  Assyria  is  of  the  deepest  importance^  as  throwing  an  entirely  new 
liglit  upon  this  period  of  history.  From  the  same  aathority  we  collect 
that  Babylon  had  been  conquered  and  annexed  to  the  Assyrian  empire 
in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib.  So  that  NabopaUssar^  (Sardanapalns) 
was  king  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Ninereh  and  Babylon^  his  throne 
being  at  Nineveh :  and  there  he  must  have  passed  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  reign,  dating,  as  we  have  already  ascertained,  from  the 
record  of  an  eclipse  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reigo^  i.  «.,  as  lord  para- 
mount of  the  Assyrian  empire,  from  B.O.  625  to  606. 

Again,  copying  from  Berosus,  Polyhistor  relates  how  Sardanapalns 
reigned  over  the  Chaldeans  twenty-one  years  (qn«  twenty-nine),  and 
contracted  a  marriage  for  hi^  son  Nabuohodrossor  with  a  daughter  of 
Astyages,'  just  before  the  destruction  of  Nineveh ;  and  Abydenns^  who 
gives  the  same  history  at  greater  length,  tell  ns  that  this  alliance  was 
contracted  by  the  father  of  Nabuchodrossor,  whom  he  ealls  finsa- 
lossor  (Na-busalossor,  or  Nabopalassar)  during  the  time  when  Salmons 
was  reigning  at  Nineveh ;  that  Busalossor  was  then  acting  as  leader 
of  the  armies  of  Saracus,  and  rcTolted  against,  him,  upon  whidi 
Nineveh  was  destroyed,  and  Nabuohodrossor  immediatdy  after  began 
to  reign.^  So  that  while  Saracus,  the  suooeasor  of  Nabopalassar, 
was  rei^s^ning  at  Nineveh,  NabopaUssar  had  become  either  his 
vassal  or  ally  on   the  throne  of  Babylon. 

Lastly,  from  an  invaluable  extract-  from  Berosus,  preserved  by 
Josephus,  and  set  down  in  the  very  words  of  the  Babylonish  historian, 
we  find  that  Nabopalassar  reigned  tweniy^ne  yearn  at  Babylon,  and 
that  in  his  twenty-ninth  year  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nebuohad- 
nezzar.  So  that,  according  to  the  highest  Chaldean  authority,  Nabo. 
palassar  reigned  twenty  years  in  Nineveh,  and  twenty-nine  in  Babylon, 


1  <^  From  Xisathrus,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Ddugs^  even  to  the  tfane  wbea 
the  Medes  took  Babylon,  Polyhistor  ennmemlw  eighty^six  Ungp^  sadniMtionB  than 
each  by  name,  from  the  work  of  Berosus.*' — Aoeher'to  EmMm,  pb  18.  And  Sfida, 
after  enmnerating  the  kings  of  Babylon  dAwn  to  the  esptore  of  Brfiyj^kmhy  Ojnm, 
Eusebins  writes—"  As  Berosus  briefly  rehites  sash  svwt  esassmiag  the  Usigdom 
of  the  Chaldeans,  so  in  the  same  mamier  has  Pd|yUslor  dsserihsd  it**— li.  WL 
Nevertheless,  we  may  be  oertafai  that  Polyhistor  was  girisg  Us  own  vhsIqb,  noi 
that  of  Berosus,  when  he  enomeratss  the  F^fsian  kfngi  who  Mlows4  Pjnrasi 
becaose  the  passage  does  not  correspond  with  the  estnot  |^fsn  hy  Jsssplws,  In  the 
words  of  Berosns,  concerning  the  c 

'  Aucher^s  Euseb.  p.  22. 

3  Ibid,  p.  27. 
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together  forty-nine  years.  And  this  length  of  reign  well  aocords 
with  his  state  of  infirmity,  as  described  by  Berbsii|i  at  the  end  of  his 
life.  Now  the  forty-ninth  year,  counted  from  B.C.  625,  brings  ns  to 
the  year  b.c.  578  for  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebnchadneaar ;  and 
this  I  believe  to  be  the  trae  date  of  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
falling  as  it  does,  and  as  it  should  do,  a  few  years  after  the  eclipse  of 
Thcales. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  should  we  not  read  twenty-one  yean  with 
Polyhistor  and  the  canon,  rather  than  twenty-nine  years  witli 
Josophus,  in  contradiction  of  the  canon,  as  the  length  of  the  reign  of 
Nabopalassar  over  the  Chaldeans?  and  may  it  not  be  the  mere 
invention  of  Polyhistor,  rather  than  the  record  of  fierosns,  that  Nabo- 
y)alassar  reigned  at  Nineveh  1  My  answer  is,  that  there  is  the 
.strongest  confirmation  that  Polyhistor  has  correctly  copied  Berosns 
in  giving  a  double  reign  to  Nabopalassar,  first  at  Nineveh  and  then 
at  Babylon ;  and  that  he  has  incorrectly  curtailed  the  reign  in  Baby- 
lon from  twenty-nine  to  twenty-one  years,  writing  iv  for  cVi^a,  in  the 
fact  that  Demetrius,  who  was  contemporary  with  Berosns,  and  wrote 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  more  than  one  hnndred  yean 
before  Polyhistor,  and  who  cannot  but  have  seen  the  work  of  Berosns 
one  of  the  valuable  contributions  to  the  Alexandrian  Library  of  thai 
day,  has  expressly  fixed  the  year  B.C.  578  as  that  of  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  For  he  tells  that  the  last  captivity 
from  Jerusalem,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  338  years  and  three  months 
before  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  or  November,  B.C.  222;  which 
leads  us  to  August,  u.c.  560,  as  the  date  of  that  captivity ;  an4  as 
this  event  took  place  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnesiar,  his 
first  year,  according  to  Demetrius,*  was  B.C.  578.  Such,  then,  is  the 
distinct  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  Berosus. 

The  same  definite  result,  a  sregards  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh, 
and  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  under  Nebuchadneuar,  may 
be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  words  of  Herodotus.  Ho  tells 
UH  that  Nineveh  was  finally  taken  by  the  Mcdes  twenty-eight  yean 
after  the  Ai^syrinn  cnii)ire  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Scythians,  and  that  these  twenty-eight  years  began  at  the  time  of  the 

'  '^  Demetrius  says,  in  Iiih  work  I'oiicornins;  the  kin^  of  Jiidca,  that  die  tiilMi 
of  Benjamin  and  Levi  were  not  carriexl  into  captivity  by  Scnachorim ;  bnl  that 
from  this  de|K)rtition  to  the  last  from  Jerusalem  by  NabuchodonoBor  wm  a  period 
of  128  years  and  six  months.  And  that  from  the  time  when  tlic  ton  tribes  wov 
made  captive  from  Samaria  to  tin'  n  i;;n  of  the  fourth  Ptolemy  ( Philopater)  was 
r>7:<  years  (qu.  47>0  and  six  months.  And  from  the  carrying  away  from  Jen- 
saleni,  X\\\  years  and  thret>  months.  Philo,  however,  wrote  the  kingo  of  Judah 
differently,  from  Demetrius/* — Clemens.  Alex.,  Strom,  i. 
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OTarthrow  of  the  last  Assyrian  king,  and  expired  after  the  date  of  the 
td^gm  €f  Thalet.  This  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  therefore,  could  not 
bare  oommenoed  earlier  than  b.c.  612,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Sardanapalns,  according  to  all  accounts :  and  as  it  did  coni- 
menee  with  the  oyerthrow  of  the  last  Assyrian  king,  it  mnst  he 
eonnted  firom  the  last  ydar  of  Sardanapalns  at  Nineveh,  ac.  606. 
Now  twenty-eight  years,  counted  from,  and  inclusive  of,  that  date, 
brings  08  to  the  year  b.c.  579  for  the  final  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
whieb  we  have  already  seen,  from  Berosus,  immediately  preceded  the 
flfleesnon  of  Nebachadnezzar  to  the  throne  of  Babylon,  b.c.  578. 

Nothing,  it  would  appear,  can  be  more  consistent  and  precise 
Uuui  this  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  two  ancient  historians.  How 
ia  it,  then,  that  the  compiler  of  the  canon  has  arrived  at  a  difTcront 
eonclnsion  f  The  difference,  no  doubt,  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and 
the  oauae  of  it,  I  think,  is  to  be  traced  on  the  face  of  the  document  itself. 

There  are  three  copies  of  the  canon  extant;  two  preserved  by 
£fjneelln8,  one  of  which  he  calls  the  Ecclesiastical  Canon,  the  other 
the  Astronomical  Canon  ;  and  a  third  which  has  been  recovered  fn>ni 
ft  woik  of  the  astronomer  Theon,  of  the  fourth  century.  The  three 
eofHes  are  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  years  to  be  counted  fruni  the 
mgn  of  Nabonassar  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great — viz.,  424 
yeue.  They  are  also  agreed  as  to  the  date  of  the  first  year  of  Cyrus 
— Tis.,  iB.  N.  210  =  B.C.  538.  But  they  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
amngement  of  the  intermediate  reigns,'  being  three  different  attempts, 
M  I  conceive,  to  adapt  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  PerHia 
to  the  well-known  era  of  Nabonassar,  which  we  lc4irn  from  Synccllus 
VM  first  made  use  of  by  the  Chaldeans  for  astronomical  purposes,  an<i 
from  them  adopted  by  the  Greek  astronomers  of  Alexandria.  The 
diffienlty  then,  as  now,  was  how  to  reconcile  the  chronology  of  Persia, 
the  reign  of  whose  second  king,  Cambyses,  was  fixed  by  an  eclipse 
obeerred  at  Babylon,  as  beginning  in  b.c.  529,  with  the  chronology 
of  Bftbylon,  whose  last  king,  Nabonidus,  was  conquered  by  Cyrus, 
the  BOppoeed  predecessor  of  Camby8es,  about  sixty-eight  or  seventy 
yean  after  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar, — that  is  to  say,  about 
the  year  b.c.  511  or  .509.*  Abundant  evidence  of  the  perplexity  of 
ehronologeA  on  this  point  may  be  found  in  Josephus  and  the  early 
eedesiaetioal  writers.  The  enigma  has  remained  unexplained  even 
to  the  present  day. 

The  Eoelesiastical  Canon,  which  gives  thirty-one  years  to  the  reign 
of  CyniBy  after  the  fall  of  Astyages,  boldly  places  the  first  year  of 

*  This  diffanoee  of  two  yean,  arises  from  two  years  more  being  given,  iq  some 
of  the  copici^  to  the  reigns  of  Evilmerodach  and  Neriglinar. 

▼OL.  XT.  2  G 
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Cambyses  in  b.c.  507,  in  defiance  of  the  eclipse  of  B.C.  523,  in  kiB 
seventh  year.  This  copy  of  the  Canon  is  altogether  the  most  inafr- 
curate  of  the  three.  The  true  date  of  the  fall  of  Astyages  is,  howeTar, 
preserved  in  this  copy,  viz.,  B  c.  539.  And,  it  is  worthy  of  remaik, 
that  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  Nabonidus,  is  hare  dedared  to  oar 
astonishment  to  be  Asytages  himself.  Such  is  the  mode  adoptad  ia 
the  jScolesiastical  Canon  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  traditiona  eoB- 
cerning  Babylonian  and  Persian  chronology. 

The  Astronomical  Canon  shifts  the  eclipse  of  b.c.  521  from  the 
rei^  of  Nabopalassar  the  father,  to  Nabokolassar  the  son,  pladag 
it  also  in  the  seventh  instead  of  the  fifth  year  of  that  reign :  ihas 
violating  one  of  the  immoveable  data  of  Babylonian  ohronology.  It 
retains,  however,  the  true  traditional  date  of  the  Hall  of  Astyages^ 
and  also  the  length  of  that  king's  reign.  This  was  the  cnrront  copy 
in  the  hands  of  mathematicians  in  the  time  of  Syncellus;  and,  like 
the  Ecclesiastical  Canon,  assumes  the  identity  of  Astyages  and  Nabo- 
nidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon.  The  reign  of  Cambyses  is  oorreotity 
fixed  in  this  copy. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  arrangement  of  the  third  copy  of 
the  canon,  which  has  been  adopted  by  chronologers  for  the  three  last 
centuries,  as  indubitably  correct.  This  copy  places  the  reigns  of 
Nabopalassar  and  Cambyses  in  strict  conformity  with  the  dates  of  the 
eclipses  in  their  reigns.  It  also  preserves,  like  the  other  two  oopisSi 
the  year  B.C.  538  as  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon.  Now  then 
is  something  very  remarkable  about  this  date,  and  here  lies  the  aoavsa 
of  difference  between  the  Canon  and  Berosus.  Though  almost  araiy 
other  Babylonian  or  Persian  reign  has  been  considered  moveaUa  in 
one  or  other  copy  of  the  canon,  no  one  has  dared  to  tamper  with  this 
date  of  the  first  year  of  Cyrus.  Whether  it  had  been  defiaifciToly 
settled  by  Eratosthenes,  or  whatever  may  have  been  the  anthori^ 
upon  which  it  rested,  certain  it  is,  that  the  Alexandrian  chronologan^ 
who  made  use  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  considered  the  year  B.O.  688 
for  the  first  of  Cyrus  as  firmly  fixed,  as  if  it  had  been  determiaad 
by  an  eclipse  recorded  in  the  reign.  I  also  accept  this  as  a  trat 
date  handed  down  by  tradition  :  though  not  as  the  date  of  the 
fiTbi  of  Cyrus  in  Babylon.  Probably,  at  the  time  it  was  fixed  by 
ancient  chronologers,  other  data  for  determining  it,  than 
possess,  were  accessible.  Wo  may,  however,  with  great 
<letennine  this  epoch  from  materials  now  at  hand.  What,  then,  was 
the  nature  of  the  tradition  ?  The  tradition  clearly  was,  as  we  may 
collect  from  the  two  copies  of  the  cancm  we  have  already  considered, 
that  A.^ty:i^of<.  kint?  of  Media,  was  de|H>8(Ml  in  B.u.  5:)9:    and  that 
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Cyrus  took  his  throne  in  b.o.  538.  This  tradition  is  preserved  also 
IB  the  apocryphal  book  entitled  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  a  book  of  very 
early  date,  which  begins  thns  :  ''And  king  Astyages  was  gathered  to 
his  fiithors,  and  Cyras  of  Persia  received  his  kingdom."  And  then 
proceeds  to  describe  how  Cyras  worshipped  Bel  in  Babylon ;  showing 
how  the  writer  sapposed  that  Cyrus  succeeded  Astyages  in  Babylon. 
I  will  now  briefly  show  that  the  year  b.c.  539  is  in  fact  the  year  in 
which  Cyras  deposed  Astyages ;  and  538  the  year  in  which  Cyrus 
began  to  reign  in  Media. 

Gyanies,  the  father  of  Astyages,  according  to  Herodotus,  reigned 
forty  years  in  Media—his  son  Astyages  thirty-five  years — together 
•eventy-fiTe  years.  The  eclipse  of  Thales,  b.c.  585,  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Cyazares  :  he  could  not  have  begun  to  reign,  therefore,  more 
than  forty  years  above  that  date,  or  before  b.c.  624.  He  succeeded 
FhiaorteSy  who  was  slain  by  a  king  of  Nineveh :  and  in  the  book  of 
Jodithy  we  read  of  a  king  of  Nineveh  (Vulgate  copy)  who,  in  his 
twelfth  year,  slew  Arphaxad,  king  of  Media.  Nabopalassar,  we  have 
seen,  was  king  of  Nineveh  from  b.c.  625  to  606,  and  his  twelfth  year 
was  B.C.  614.  Phraortes,  or  Arphaxad,  therefore,  was  slain  in  b.c.  614; 
and  Cyaxares  began  his  reign  in  b.c.  613.  Now,  counting  seventy- 
Ire  years  from  B.c.  613  inclusive,  wo  come  to  the  year  b.c.  539  for 
the  last  of  Astyages;  and  Cyrus  must  have  begun  to  reign  in  Media 
m  B.C.  538. 

The  compilers,  therefore,  of  the  three  copies  of  the  canon  have 
eaoh  of  them  adopted  the  traditional  date  of  the  first  year  of  Cyrus 
IB  Media  as  the  date  of  his  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  Polyhistor 
himself  would  appear  to  be  the  originator  of  this  error. 

Having  thus  succeeded  in  pushing  up  the  last  year  of  Nabonidus 
from  B.C.  511,  to  B.C.  539,  that  is,  twenty-eight  years,  the  compiler 
ot  the  third  copy,  while  carefully  adhering  to  all  astronomical  data, 
was  compelled,  in  some  way,  also  to  raise  the  years  of  the  four  pre- 
deoenoTS  of  Nabonidus  to  the  same  extent.  This  he  has  effected,  not 
withoat  apparent  authority.  For,  availing  himself  of  the  doubtful 
reading  before  referred  to,  which  assigns  twenty-one  years  only  to 
the  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  he  has  added  one  year  to  the  twenty  which 
he  reigned  in  Nineveh  ;  and  ignoring  altogether  the  twenty-nine  years 
of  rabeeqoent  reign  in  Babylon,  he  thus  extracts  the  same  number  of 
twenty-eight  years  (the  length  of  Scythian  interregnum)  which  im- 
mediately precede  the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  placing  the  first 
year  of  that  king's  reign  in  b.c.  604,  long  before  the  eclipse  of  b.c. 
585,  which  is  quite  inadmissible. 

This,   then,   I  Ijelievf  to  bo  the  history  of  tlip  rompilati(m  of  tbe 
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three  copies  of  this  celebrated  canon,  by  which  the  world  has 
imposed  upon  for  the  last  three  centuries  ;  concerning  which,  Galyisiiis 
has  declared,  that  it  is  "  omni  auro  pretiosior ; "  Dr.  Prideauz,  thai  it 
is  not  to  be  receded  from  for  the  authority  of  any  other  hnniaa 
writing  ;  and  on  the  authority  of  which,  Niebnhr  has  declaied,  that 
the  date  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  Olymp.  60.  1  =  B.C.  538,  ii  aa 
firmly  established  as  the  dates  of  the  capture  of  Moscow  or  Faria.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  I  affirm,  without  fear  of  oonfutation,  that  the 
year  b  c.  538  is  the  date  of  the  conquest  of  Astyages,  and  not  of  the 
conquest  of  Babylon  ;  and  that  the  conquest  of  NaboniduB  by  Cynu, 
must  have  taken  place  somewhere  about  the  year  B.c.  51 1.  Thia  was 
a  tradition  still  current  in  the  time  of  Clemens  Alexandrinns,  who 
states  that  some  in  his  days  placed  the  overthrow  of  Babylon,  186 
years  before  the  death  of  Alexander,  that  is,  in  B.C.  323  +  186  =  b-cl 
509.  And  Orosius,  in  the  fifth  century,  still  continued  to  aigne  em- 
phatically for  the  same  date,  stating  that  "  Babylon  for  the  last  tioM 
was  overthrown  by  King  Cyrus,  at  the  time  when  Rome,  for  the  lint 
time,  wa^j  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Tarquins,*'  (that  is,  in  B.a  509 
or  .510.)  "The  one  for  the  first  time  was  then  subjected  to  the 
dominion  of  strangers,  when  the  other  for  the  first  time  spumed  the 
pride  of  her  native  rulers.  The  one,  at  that  time  expiring,  laid  asida 
the  inheritance  ;  the  other,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  prime  of  youth, 
be^n  to  recognise  herself  as  heir.  Then  fell  the  empire  of  the  East 
Then  arose  the  empire  of  the  West."* 

I  will  now  advert  to  a  difficulty,  which  might  for  a  moment  be 
raised  in  opposition  to  what  has  been  advanced,  and  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  Berosus  himself.  At  the  close  of  the  extract  from  Poly- 
histor,  found  in  the  Armenian  copy  of  Eusebius,'  from  which  we  have 
recovered  the  important  fact,  that  Nabopolassar,  according  to  BerosM^ 
was  the  kin^  called  Sardanapalus,  who  reigned  at  Ninereh  ;  Ensebius 
writes:  "  After  him,  [Nebuchadnezzar]"  says  Polyhistor,  "  Neglissar 
reigned  over  the  Chaldeans  four  years ;  and  after  him  Nabonedos 
seventeen  years.  In  whose  roign,  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Cambyses,  led  an 
army  into  the  territory  of  Babylon.  Nabonedus  went  out  against 
him,  and  l»oing  conquered,  fled.  Cyrtis  then  reigned  nine  yean  w 
JJahylon,  and  died  in  battle  on  the  plains  of  Daas.  After  him,  Cam- 
byses reigned  eight  years.  Then  Darius,  thirty-six  years.  After  him, 
Xerxes,  and  the  other  Persian  kings." 

Now,  if  these  are  the  words  of  Berosus,  copied  by  Polyhistor,  they 
are  in  strict   conformity   with  the  arrangement  of  the  canon  :  and 

'  Lt'cturcH  on  Ant.  Hist.,  vol.  i,  pp.  91,  92. 

•  P.  OroHiiiH  contra  Pai^anos,  1.  ii.  c.  2;  p.  74.         *  Aucher,  p.  S2. 
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Bero^us  bimtself,  at)  Dodwell'  argues,  may  indeed  li:ive  l>eoii  the  author 
of  the  canon.  They  arc  not,  however,  the  words  of  Berosus,  but 
merely  express  the  mode  in  which  Polyhistor  solved  the  chronological 
diffienlty  of  reconciling  Babylonian  and  Persian  history.  What  Bero- 
8118  wrote  concerning  the  snccessors  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  down  to  the 
time  of  Gyms,  is  copied  verbatim  and  at  length  by  Joseph  us.  In  that 
passage,  mention  is  made  of  a  king  not  here  referred  to  by  Polyhistor, 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  Cyrus  having  reigned  nine  years  in  Babylon. 
If  BeroBos  had  so  written,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Josephus,  with  tfiat 
author  in  his  hands,  should  have  rejected  such  an  authority,  and  have 
aadgned  thirty  years  to  his  reign  in  Babylon  before  the  accession  of 
Cambyses. 

That  the  words,  however,  are  those  of  Polyhistor,  and  not  of  Bero- 
muBj  ia  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  by  reference  to  a  passage  extracted  by 
Eiuebios  from  Abydenus.  which  is  in  such  close  conformity  with  the 
words  of  Berosns  given  by  Josephus,  that  we  cannot  but  conclude  that 
Abydenos  and  Berosus  copied  from  the  same  source.  So  far,  however, 
from  supporting  the  view  of  Polyhistor,  that  Nabonidus  was  deposed 
by  Cyrus  nine  years  before  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  that  is,  in  b.c.  539, 
the  passage  from  Abydenus  declares  the  fact  which  I  have  already 
deduced  from  the  fragments  of  Berosus,  viz.,  that  Nabonidus  was  de- 
poeed  by  Cyrus  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  The  passage 
niii8  thus,  speaking  of  Nebuchadnezzar  :  ''  who  after  reigning  in  great 
majesty,  suddenly  disap}>cared,  being  withdrawn  from  sight.  His  son, 
Amilmarodach,  then  reigned,  who  was  slain  by  his  son-in-law  Neglih- 
mr,  leaving  an  only  son  Labosorach,  who  came  to  an  unhappy  end  by 
violence.  Nabonedock  was  then  raised  to  the  throne,  to  whom  it  in 
no  way  belonged  of  right.  Cyrus,  when  he  conquered  Babylon,  gave 
this  king  the  province  of  Carmania.  Darius,  howeveVy  drove  him  scnne 
tUUe  didance  away  from  that  region^ ' 

Here,  then,  is  a  most  ancient  Chaldean  authority  to  the  fact,  that 
Nabonidus  was  conquered  by  Cyrus  at  Babylon,  during  the  reign  of 
Darius  in  Persia.  And  there  is  still  one  higher  testimony  than  any 
which  I  have  yet  referred  to,  to  the  same  fact,  viz.,  that  of  one  who 
was  a  ruler  both  under  the  empire  of  Babylon  and  the  empire  ef 
Persia,  who  tells  us,  that  he  ''  prospered  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Persian,"  *  from  whom  we  collect,  that  the  third 
year  of  Cyrus  over  the  empire  of  Babylon,  was  subsequent  to  the 
accession  of  Darius,  called  the  Median,  <'  the  prince  of  the  kingdom 
of  Persia."  *  Berosus  also  states,  according  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,* 
that  in  ''the  twelfth  (eleventh)  year  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah, 

*  DiMertationes  Cyprianicaa.     Appendix.  -  Aucher*t  Ennb.  p.  SO, 

'  Duiel,  vi.  38.      <  Ibid.  x.  13,  and  xi.  1.     *  Clem.  Akx.,84nHO.L 
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Nebuchodonosor  made  war  upon  the  Jews  and  PhcBnioiaDfl^  aerenty 
years  before  the  reign  of  the  Persians."  These  seyenty  yean  fiNim 
thence  can  only  end  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaapes. 

Such,  then,  were  the  chronological  difficulties  in  reeondling  Baby- 
lonian and  Persian  history,  and  such  the  yarious  modes  of  aolyi^g 
them,  in  the  days  of  the  compilers  of  the  yariona  copies  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Canon.  The  same  difficulties  yet  remain  nnaolyed,  and  an 
further  aggravated  by  the  precision  with  which  modem  aatron^mien 
have  determined  the  actual  date  of  the  eclipse,  which,  acoording  to 
Herodotus,  terminated  the  Lydo- Median  war,  and  which  fixes,  tbere- 
fore,  the  time  of  the  other  events  which  are  connected  with  that  event. 
The  mode  of  escape  from  the  dilemma  now  usually  adopted,  and  which 
indeed  has  received  the  sanction  of  Niebuhr,  is,  to  set  aside  the  antho- 
tity  of  Herodotus  at  this  point,  and  to  declare  that  he  has  erred  in 
connecting  the  eclipse  of  B.C.  585  with  the  war  referred  to,  tbog^ 
this  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  circumstantial  pieces  of  hiaiory 
contained  in  his  work.  The  effect  of  this  mode  of  dealing  witb  the 
subject  is,  indeed,  to  preserve  the  true  date  of  the  reign  of  Cambyaea; 
but  at  how  great  a  sacrifice  !  For  a  chronological  arrangement  ia  thoa 
produced  confessedly  at  variance  both  with  Herodotus  and  Cteaian^ 
which  treats  the  work  of  Xeuophon  as  romance,  and  which  ia  in  diieet 
contradiction  of  the  contemporary  history  of  the  book  of  Daniel. 

The  enigma,  as  yet,  remains  unsolved.  I  will  now  briefly  nfier 
to  a  solution  of  it,  which  appears  to  me  capable  of  clearing  up  the 
difficulties,  and  upon  which  I  propose  to  myself  the  bononr  of  addnaa- 
ing  this  Society  on  some  future  occasion. 

It  is  obvious  that  Herodotus  has  fallen  into  error  somewhere  ia  hia 
chronology.  Considering,  however,  how  careful  and  scmpnlona  be  ia 
in  collecting  and  recording  facts,  it  is  too  much  to  charge  him  with  ao 
circumstantial  an  error  as  that  imputed  to  him,  couoeming  tbe  anddaa 
darkness  which  led  to  the  termination  of  the  war  between  Cyaxara 
and  Alyattes.  His  error  is  one  which  any  foreigner  migbt  hll  into, 
even  in  the  present  day.  He  has  incidentally  mentioned  two  prinoaa 
bearing  the  title  Cambyses,  each  of  them  son  of  Gyma  ;  and  be  begiaa 
his  third  book  with  the  history  of  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyma  and  Caa* 
sandanc,  with  every  appearance  of  having  some  historical  doeuBMBt 
before  him  concerning  that  king.  Now,  my  hypotheaia  ia,  that  tha 
Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  here  described  is  the  father,  not  the  aon,  of  tha 
Cyrus  who  conquered  Babylon.  He  began  to  reign  in  the  year  ax. 
520,  as  collected  from  the  Canon.  Babylon  was  not  taken,  howevar. 
before  this  Cambyses  came  to  the  throne,  but  during  hia  reign  in  Far- 
sia,  which  fact  is  attested  to  by  Xenophon.  Cyma  alao,  tbe  father  of 
this  Cambyses,  who  conquered  Cra'^us,  was  not  the  grandaon  of  Aatj- 
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ages,  but  liis  son-in-law,  as  Ctesias  declares,  in  direct  contradiction  of 
Herodotus  ;  and  though  he  may  have  carried  on  war  against  the  king 
of  Babylon,  as  Justin  and  Herodotus  relate,  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Babylon,  which  really  was  effected  by  the  grandson  of  Astyages,  is 
not  attributed  to  this  Cyrus,  either  by  Justin  or  CtesisjB.  On  this 
hypothesis,  the  several  histories  of  Cyrus,  both  sacred  and  profane, 
may  be  reconciled,  and  also  brought  into  harn^ony  with  astronomical 
data.  I  will  not  dwell  further  upon^his  hypothesis,  but  now  proceed 
to  show  how,  if  we  accept  the  solar  eclipse  of  B.c.  689  as  connected 
with  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  solar  eclipse 
of  B.C.  585  as  connected  with  events  which  preceded  the  fall  of  Nine- 
veh, we  shall  be  compelled  to  lower  the  position  of  the  five  last  kings 
of  Babylon  mentioned  by  Berosus,  thus  : — 

Nabuchodonosor  . .  43  years,  beginning  in  B.c.  578 

Ilverodam  . .  2            . .              . .             535 

Ncriglissaar  . .  4           . .              . .             533 

Laborosoarchod  •  •  0     9  months        . .             529 

Nabonidus  '. .  17           . .              . .             528 

Though  the  lunar  eclipses,  upon  which  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  is 
founded,  have  always  been  capable  of  verification  by  astronomers 
without  difficulty,  it  is  only  recently  that  the  means  of  calculating 
ancient  solar  eclipses  has  become  sufficiently  accurate  to  admit  of  their 
application  to  chronology  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  For  the  first 
time,  therefore,  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  is  capable  of  being  submitted 
to  this  stringent  test  of  its  accuracy. 

I  propose  to  apply  the  test,  by  first  ascertaining  the  exact  number 
of  years  which  elapsed  between  the  third  year  of  Sennacherib,  and  the 
first  year  of  TJebuchadnezzar,  according  to  history  ;  and  then,  by  count- 
ing the  number  of  years  so  ascertained  from  the  eclipse  of  B.o.  689,  to 
determine  the  true  position  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  Babylonian  Canon. 

Fortunately,  we  have  three  independent  modes  of  determining  the 
exact  interval  between  these  reigns. 

1st,  Demetrius,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  makes  the  in- 
terval yO  years.* 

2nd,  The  Chaldean  historians,  according  to  Eusebins,  counted 
eighty-eight  years  from  Sennacherib  to  Nebuchodonosor  j  and  to  pro- 
duce any  consistency  in  the  passage  of  Eusebins  referred  to^  these 
eighty-eight  years  must  be  counted  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Sen- 
nacherib. Adding,  therefore,  the  twenty-two  last  years  of  Sennaohe- 
rib,  to  the  eighty-eight,  we  obtain  the  same  number,  110  years. 
1  See  Note,  p.  422. 
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3rd,  Maiietho,  in  the  reign  of  PLiladelpLus,  has  given  ua  the  length 
of  the  |)eriod  from  the  first  year  of  Tarcos,  or  Tirhakah,  in  ^gypt,  to 
the  death  of  Necho  II,  thus  : — 

Tarcos     ..        ..18 

Stephinates       . .       7 

Nechepsos        . .       6 

Necho  I.  . .       8 

Psammetiehus  . .     54 

Necho  II.         ..     16  » 

109 

Now,  the  last  year  of  Necho  II.  was  concurrent  with  the  fint 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  first  year  of  Tarcoi  wu  soon  after 
the  third  of  Sennacherib.  For  we  are  told  that  Pharaoh  Necho  wm 
to  be  given  "  into  the  hands  of  those  that  taught  his  lifs,  and  into  the 
hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar ; "  '  and  also  that  he  was  smitten  at  Carehe- 
mish,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  first  year  of  the  latter  king*8  reigiL* 
We  know  also  from  Berosus  that  he  was  in  Egypt  when  hii  fiUher 
died,  and  when  he  was  recalled  to  Babylon  to  take  the  throne.  He 
must  have  followed  Necho,  therefore,  into  Egypt,  after  his  defeat  at 
Carchemish,  and  then  have  slain  him. 

Sothos  was  on  the  throne  of  Eg3rpt  when  Tirhakah  eame  out  of 
Ethiopia  to  assist  him,  in  the  third  year  of  Sennacherib,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  soon  after  that  period  Sethos  was  superseded  by 
Tirhakah.  So  that  we  obtain  about  the  same  interval  from  Egyptiaa 
sources,  that  we  have  obtained  from  Chaldean  and  Jewish  anthority, 
viz.,  110  years. 

Now,  110  years,  counted  from  the  end  of  the  year  B.C.  689,  brings 
us  to  the  year  B.C.  578  for  the  first  year  of  Nebnchadnesotf,  whieh  is 
wrongly  placed  therefore  in  the  Canon,  in  b.c.  604.        * 

This  triple  testimony  of  Demetrius,  Chaldean,  and  Egjrptian  an- 
thorities,  to  the  length  of  interval  between  the  third  of  Sennacherib 
and  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  very  strong  j  and  if  either  the  heguk' 
ning  of  the  period  in  b.c.  689,  or  the  ending  in  B.c.  578,  has  boon 
Bufliciontly  determined  by  reference  to  astronomical  data,  the  resnlt 
wo  havo  arrived  at  must  be  correct.  If  both  those  dates,  however, 
may  bo  considered  as  established  on  the  unerring  basis  of  two  solar 
ec1i])8cs,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  and  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  i 
be  rectified,  by  lowering  the  date  of  the  five  last  kings  of  Babylon  i 
proposed. 

*  Corrvcti^d  from  H  to  Ui.  =  Jcrum.  xl.  vL  Sft,  Sfu 

■'  (*oiu|>arv  xlvi.  2,  with  xxv.  1. 
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ADDENDA  TO  THE  PAPER  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF 
THE  VOLUME,  ON  THE  SCYTHIC  VERSION  OP  THE 
BEHISTUN  INSCRIPTION. 

In  page  99  of  this  volume,  in  the  remarks  upon  a  pmm^  leoording^ 
the  death  of  Bardes,  the  brother  of  Gambjses,  I  stated  that  we  have 
at  the  beginning  of  line  23  only  a  few  characters  as  the  representatiyea 
of  nearly  two  lines  in  the  Persian  originaL  There  was  obyionsly 
something  wanting,  and  the  word  ytrfriy  left  incomplete  at  the  end  of 
line  22,  oaght  to  have  aided  in  suggesting  the  omisrion  of  a  line  in 
my  copy;  bat  I  had  confidence  in  the  paotpgraph,  and  made  na 
further  investigation,  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  was  rij^t  I 
have  since  been  informed,  however,  by  Colonel  Bawlins(m»  who  made 
his  copy  from  the  rock  itself,  that  I  have  left  out  a  line;  and  a 
reference  to  the  cast  shows  thiat  this  is  the  case.  The  omission  arose 
from  the  crumpled  state  of  the  paper  impressioni  which  had  been 
folded  upon  that  very  line,  so  as  to  obliterate  every  traoe  of  a 
character,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  instnunent  was  flhifted,  and 
a  new  commencement  made  upon  the  same  spot.  The  line  is  mneh 
injured,  and  these  are  the  only  oharaeters  preserved  by  Cobnel 
Rawlinson : — 

<^J^  -TT<  i^:^TT  T  W  V  rTT-  -W  ^^ 

vi         yu  ta  ko     vas    maf        ri  s 

T  ^  ^- ETTT  ^fif -n<  «^ -m< 

kan      pu        chi       ya        yu     far        ri 

This  is  hardly  more  than  half  a  line,  but  the  eqnr  for  the 

words  mother  and  brother  are  unknown,  and  it  oani  be  eo  )leted» 
YroTXi. yufri,  at  the  end  of  line  22,  down  to  marrU  in  <  ited  line, 
the  clause  must  be  ^'  He  held  X  ku  om  here  1  te  ."  Kcmr 
puchiya  yufri  must  be  the  oomo  of  I      a  "  <       byiea 

had  a  brother  named  Bardes,  ai  the  fi  and  mot       witl^ 

Cambyses."  The  hardly  visible  ^f*-^     pro      ly»  '      fcher." 

See  page  161.    In  line  23  (whi  1  I     e  S4tii},  the 

word  preceding  Cambyses,  of  w1     i  f  only  one 

quite  positive,  may  be  Y^     y         J  *^  ' 

An    error  of   reading  has  1m        c  by  f 

Westergaard.     The  initial  of  the  i         A  f 

visible,  is  given  correctly  on  the         s  f^ 

but  is  afterwards  written  »-  by  i»      \ 
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more  especially,  because  it  bears  on  the  theory  of  the  consonantal  and 
vocalic  harmony  of  the  laugaage,  which  Westeigaard  is  carrying  oat. 
He  has  also  famished  me  with  several  valuable  improvements  to  the 
alphabet,  which  I  hope  he  will  shortly  publish.  I  have  jost  received 
from  Bonn  a  critique  by  Dr.  M.  Haug,  printed  in  the  ^^Oelehrte 
Anzeigen**  of  Gbttingen,  in  which,  among  other  acceptable  emendatioDa, 
I  find  a  notice  of  my  erroneous  reading  of  K^Y  ^Y»-  >fr  appnu. 
Dr.  Haug  makes  this  a  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural,  and  I 
agree  fully  with  the  correction. 

At  the  close  of  the  12th  volume  of  the  Journal,  among  some  Notot 
by  Colonel  Rawlinson  ''On  the  Persian  Inscription  of  Behistnny'' 
three  short  inscriptions  are  given,  from  the  tomb  of  Darins  at  Naksh- 
i-Rustam,  which  were  copied  by  Mr.  Tasker.  The  Scythic  verBions 
of  two  of  these  inscriptions  I  can  read  but  partially,  not  bring  able 
always  to  divide  the  wedges  into  distinct  letters.  I  give  them  here 
as  in  the  copies  of  Mr.  Tasker.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  tranJatad 
"  Gobryas  the  Patischorian,  bow-bearer  of  King  Darins,**  ii  written^ 
as  nearly  as  can  be  represented,  in  this  way — 

All  I  can  read  of  this  I  would  transcribe  into  the  Behistnn  alphabet 
in  the  following  manner: 

"  Gauparva,  Battisvarris,  Tariyavaus  Kona^**  &c.  What  fellows 
may  be  *^  bayuru  ....  tatavar/*  but  the  words  are  unknown  to  nw: 
the  first  may  render  the  ^y   ^yT   rffff  of  the  Babylonian  verrion. 

The  reading  B*"TTT^  instead  of  ^>^TY  •^YYT^  ^°  *^®  name  of  Dariw 
is  probably  an  error  of  the  copy. 

The  next  inscription  may  bo  translated  "Aspaohana^  the  chambe^ 

lain,  keeper  of  the  arrows  of  King  Darius."     The  word  in  tbe  PeniaB 

which  I  have  rendered  ''chamberlain,"  or  ^'keeper  of  the  dothea,'*  ii 

^T^   ^  ^Y  ^T  watrahara:    it  was  inadvertently    omitted   in  th« 

••ted  copy.     The  Scythic  version  follows: — 
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Of  this  I  read  loss  than  of  the  preceding.  T  Y^  ^Y  IX  ►^Y 
(Atbatana)  is  the  first  word,  no  doubt,  a  wedge  being  omitted  in  the 
second  character;  the  imperfect  word  beginning  ^^YY^YY  °^ust  be 

Darius;  and  the  last  is  ^jy*-  *"TTTK  ^TT  C***^*^)*     ^^^  ^®  ^^^ 
ia  unintelligible  to  me. 

The  next  Inscription,  "  These  are  the  Machi yd,"  is  made  in  the 
S<7thio  Tendon  ^Ey^^y^T^fyy^n^J^yy"  " ye  Machchiya  ra." 
Every  letter  is  distinct,  and  nothing  requires  to  be  added  to  what  is  given 
by  Col.  Rawlinson  in  p.  xxi.  of  his  Notes.  The  character  read  mack 
if  made  ^y^y;  I  ^^®  made  it  ^y^y  in  my  alphabet,  as  it  appeared 
to  me  in  lines  53  and  65  of  the  2nd  column  of  the  Behistun  Inscription, 
and  as  Westergaard  reads  it  with  some  hesitation;  on  a  closer  exami- 
nation of  the  paper  cast,  I  find  that  the  character  is  unmistakeably 
>-T^I,  as  given  in  the  plate. 

E.  N. 
I9th  Julyy  1855. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OP  TBE 

THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  MEKTING  OF  THE  SOCJETY, 

Edd  on  the  Ul^i  Ma^,  1853, 
PROFESSOR    H.    H.    WILSON, 

DIEECIOfi, 

m  THE  CHAliL 


THB    FOLLOWING    REPORT    OF    THE    COUNCIL 

WAS  BKAD  DT  E,  C!LA£ll£f  ESO-i  HONOEABT  SZCBETABY  :— 

Thb  Council  have  the  sattafiictlon  of  eomroencmg  tlieir  Report  on 
the  transactions  of  the  past  yeaf^  with  stating  tlmt  the  rule  which 
relieves  new  menibtTs  from  the  payment  of  an  admission  fee,  anti  tlie 
substitution  of  eveiiing  lectures  for  six  of  the  ordinary  morning 
meetings,  continue  to  influence  favorably  the  admiaaion  of  new  members, 
the  number  of  whom,  in  the  past  twelve  months^  was  32,  consbting^  of 
24  resident,  and  eight  non-resident membera**  Two  membera only  liave 
retired,  t  whereita  the  average,  during  the  preetding  ten  years,  gives  an 
annual    decrease  of  six  by  retirement.     Three   Members  t  have   been 

*  Charles  Aliaouj  Eaq,;  John  Henry  Astell»  Eeq..  M.  P.;  Coon  dli  or  A.  A  net; 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Arnold;  Alexatider  BarUi  EiCj.;  Coi»  M.  Bflgnold;  Rev,  John 
Baker,  M.A.;  George  CamiibeUp  EBq. ;  R,  W.  Crawford,  Esq.  i  John  t'apperi 
Esq.;  Rev.  Joimthan  Capej  WiUkm  Dent.  Esq.^  Rev.  Percival  Frost; 
Professor  GoldstUcker;  Thomas  Holroyd,  E#q.j  Major  H,  Huddkiton;  Artbiir 
B.  Hill,  Esq.;  Thomas  W,  Henderson,  Efiq.  j  Thomas  Henry,  Esq,;  Rev,  W. 
Ketme,  M.A.;  Dr,  R.  G.  Lathjim;  Lieut,  E,  G,  Langmore;  Ki^iint^th  R,  H, 
Mackenzie,  Esq,;  William  F,  Parker,  Esq.;  Sir  Thomaa  Erskioe  Perry}  S.  E. 
Rolland,  Esq. ;  CoU  Hu^b  Rose;  Sir  Henry  Rojier ;  James  H.  Skene^  Esq. ; 
Hon.  F.  Walpole,  R»N.;  Wiliiatii  Parker  Hammond,  Esq.;  RobeH  Wilklaion^ 
Esq. 

t  Col.  Thomas  Wood;  John  lAwford,  Esq. 

J  Major  T.  S.  BMrt}  Copt.  GranvUld  Lock,  R,N,|  Thomas  Bacon,  Egq. 
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THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSABY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Hdd  on  the  ^itt  Ma^,  1853^ 
PROFESSOR    H.    H.    WILSON, 

DIBBOIOBy 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


THE    FOLLOWING    REPORT    OF    THE    COUNCIL 

WAS  BEAD  BT  B.  OLABKB,  BBQ.,  HONOBABT  BIOBKABT  :^ 

Thb  Council  have  the  satisfaction  of  commencing  thdr  Report  on 
the  transactions  of  tlie  past  year,  with  stating  that  the  role  which 
xelieves  new  members  from  the  payment  of  an  admlaaion  fee,  and  the 
Bubetitution  of  evening  lectures  for  six  of  the  ordinary  mondng 
meetings,  continue  to  influence  favorably  the  admission  <^  new  members, 
the  number  of  whom,  in  the  past  twelve  months,  was  32,  consisting  of 
24  resident,  and  eight  non-resident  members.*  Two  members  only  have 
retired,  f  whereas  the  average,  during  the  preceding  ten  yea^^  gives  an 
annual   decrease  of  six  by  retirement    Three  Members  t  have  been 

*  Chirles  Alison,  Esq.;  John  Henry  Attell,  Esq.,  M.P.|  Cooncfllor  A.  Aueri 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Arnold;  Alexander  Bom,  Esq.;  CoL  M.  Bagnoldj  Rev.  John 
Baker,  M.A.;  George  Campbell,  Esq.;  R.  W.  Cnwfbrd,  Esq.;  John  Capper, 
Esq.;  Rev.  Jonathan  Cape;  William  Dent.  Esq.;  Rev.  Perdval  FVost; 
Professor  GoldstUcker;  Thomas  Holroyd,  Esq.;  Mijor  H.  HuddleBtoD;  Arthur 
B.  Hill,  Esq.;  Thomas  W.  Henderson,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Henrj,  Esq.;  Rev.  W. 
Keane,  M.A.;  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham;  Lieut  B.  G.  Langmore;  Kemieth  R.  H. 
Mackenzie,  Esq,;  William  F.  Parker,  Eyq.;  Sir  Thomas  ErsUna  Perry;  8.  B. 
RoUand,  Esq. ;  Col.  Hugh  Rose;  Sir  Henry  Roper;  James  H.  Skeub  Esq.| 
Hon.  F.  Walpole,  R.N.;  William  Puker  Hammond,  Esq.;  Robert  WilUnaoii, 
Esq. 

t  Col.  Thomss  Wood;  John  Lawford,  Esq. 

t  MiQor  T.  a  Bart;  C^t.  Gnn?iUe  Lock,  R.N.;  ThoiMS  Bseon,  Esq. 
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stiTick  off  under  the  Rules  which  direct  that  mode  of  remoTiag  the 
names  of  persons,  who,  after  diligent  inquiry  and  long  delay,  cannot  lie 
heard  of,  and  have  not  paid  their  Annual  Subscriptions.  Tlie  nnmber 
of  deaths  has  been,  of  Resident  and  Non-Resident  Members,  14  ;*  and 
of  Foreign  and  Corresponding  Members,  3.  The  actual  net  incmae  in 
the  number  of  Members  of  the  Society  is  10. 

This  Society,  which  has  paiiicipated  in  the  national  feeling  i^  the 
irreparable  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  our  great  commander  and  wi« 
counsellor,  laments,  in  that  mournful  event,  the  remoTal  from  its  liat  of 
Members  of  the  illustrious  name  of  the  Dukb  op  Welunotox,  one  of  ita 
earliest  associates.  The  praise  of  his  mighty  deeds  belongs  to  othor 
records  than  tliose  of  a  literary  Society,  and  is  chronicled  in  hmUnj^ 
and  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  nation.  It  will  not^  however,  be 
forgotten,  that  the  first  dawn  of  his  victorious  career  opened  on  the 
plains  of  India ;  and  that  the  genius  there  displayed  gave  promise  of 
future  greatness,  which  the  glorious  events  of  his  protracted  life  more 
than  realised. 

In  the  number  of  those  whom  the  Society  has  lost  by  death,  the 
names  of  Erskine,  Atkinson,  Lee,  and  Burnouf  stand  coni^icaoufl^  and 
the  following  brief  notice  of  their  labours  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
meeting, 

Mr.  Erskine  was  l>om  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  8th  of  NovemlMr, 
1773;  and  passed  the  first  portion  of  his  life,  fi*om  birth  to  manhood,  in 
that  city,  receiving  his  education  from  the  High  School  and  the  Uni- 
vei-sity,  in  which  he  acquii-ed  scholarship  of  the  highest  order,  and 
knowledge  of  the  most  varied  and  valuable  description,  especially  in  the 
departments  of  law,  political  and  social  economy^  history  and  anti- 
quities. These  pursuits  he  continued  to  cultivate  with  unabated  ardov, 
during  the  leisure  afforded  him  by  his  professional  attendance  on  the 
office  of  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  being  destined  for  the  legal  professioB. 
The  latter  years  of  his  academic,  and  the  earlier  ones  of  his  profesuonal 
career,  comprehend  a  period,  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  for  students,  who  afterwards  became  eminent  iS 
scholars,  poets,  critics,  lawyers,  and  statesmen,  including  the  namea  of 
Grahanie,  Campbell,  Brougiiam,  Ilorner,  Ley  den.  Brown,  and  oihon^ 
with  whom  Mr.  Erskine  associated  at  this  time  on  the  most  intiiMls 

♦James  Atkinson,  Ksq, ;  John  RratW,  Esq.;  Lient.-Col.  J.  Cni- 
foiia,  C.H.,  M.P.;  ]Major.(;ti)ornl  T.  Colby,  F.R.S. ;  ^'illiam  Erfkine.  Eiq.| 
Jnmes  Kwii)<;,  K>(|.;  Henry  llonoy,  Ksq.,  F.U.S. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Ri^wi^]  l^^^. 
TlioinaH  Tell  i'latt,  t:^q. ;  il.  U.  Porter,  K>q.:  James  Ruddtll  Todd,  £iq.;  Joha 
Trotter,  Ktq.;  Franris  VVanlin.  Esq.;  the  Dnke  of  Wi-UingtOD. 
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•nd  friendly  footing,  and  with  whom  he  maintained  a  cordial  intercourse 
thnragh  miny  saoceeding  years. 

After  an  intenral  of  probationary  study,  Mr.  firskme  engaged  in 
pfofewional  practice ;  but  finding  it  not  altogether  congenial  to  his 
taatci^  he  was  disposed  to  direct  his  attention  to  other  pun>uits,  when 
he  was  inTited  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  had  been  appointed 
Beoorder  of  Bombay,  to  accompany  him  to  India,  as  his  secretary. 
With  this  invitation  he  gladly  complied  ;  and  left  England  for  Bombay, 
in  the  beginning  of  1804.  Of  the  satisfaction  which  the  appointment 
afbrded  to  Sir  James,  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  his  seci*etary. 
Sir  James  has  left  his  recorded  testimony.  *'  It  was  my  good  fortune," 
he  obeerres^  **  to  bring  out  with  me  a  young  Scotch  gentleman,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  amiable,  ingenious,  and  accurately  informed  men  in 
the  world."  A  connexion  between  individuals  of  such  a  stump  could 
not  fiul  to  ripen  speedily  into  fnendship  ;  and  it  was  subsequently  still 
more  closely  cemented,  Mr.  Erskine  becoming  Sir  James's  son-in-law 
in  1800. 

Thus  recommended  by  his  own  merits,  and  by  the  influence  of 
Sir  James,  an  opportunity  was  soon  found  of  placing  him  in  an  inde- 
pendent position,  in  which  his  abilities  might  have  full  exercise;  and 
be  was  appointed  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Bombay.  In  1820  he  was 
nominated  by  Sir  W.  D.  Evans,  Master  in  Equity.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  these  public  duties,  we  have  the  sentiments  of  the 
most  competent  judges,  in  the  address  presented  to  him  on  his  departure 
in  1823,  by  the  great  body  of  the  European  Society,  in  which  they 
state:  **  in  public  life  we  have  observed  you  perform  the  arduous  duties 
of  Tarious  important  situations  with  the  most  coDciliatory  address,  the 
gnafccsi  ability,  the  strictest  integrity,  and  the  most  benevolent,  but 
impartial  justice."  Similar  testimony  was  home,  on  the  same  occasion, 
to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Erskine's  private  character,  as  distinguished  by 
the  most  engaging  urbanity,  the  correctest  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  the 
;  principles  of  honour,  and  the  loftiest  sentiments  of  disinterested- 
character  which  the  whole  tenor  of  his  subsequent  life 
continued  to  deserve. 

Mr.  Erskine  quitted  India,  with  greatly  impaired  health,  in  1823  ; 
and  returned  home  by  the  way  of  China.  After  a  residence  of  three 
years  in  Edinburgh,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  for  a  similar 
tenn.  He  then  returned  to  Scotland,  and  continued  to  reside  there  the 
lest  of  his  life,  with  an  interval  of  four  years,  from  1844  to  1848,  passed 
at  Bonn.  He  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  May,  1852,  in  the  7i)th 
year  of  his  age. 

The  noTelty  and  interest  of  the  objects  around  him  on  his  arrival  in 
India,  natnnlly  awakened,  in  a  mind  constituted  like  tiiat  of  Mr. 
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Erskine,  an  eager  desire  to  be  qualified  accurately  to  undentand  tfarfr 
history  and  character.  For  this  purpose  he  engaged  sealontly  in  tlM 
cultivation  of  Oriental  literature,  particularly  Persian,  in  which  he  mj 
soon  ranked  with  the  most  distinguished  students,  and  to  whidi  lie 
devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his  future  leisure,  with  a  sacoeBB  propor- 
tioned to  his  assiduity  and  talents.  The  same  interert  whieh  he  took 
personally  in  Oriental  study,  extended  itself  to  the  promotion  of  iti  eol- 
tivation  by  others  ;  and  in  the  year  of  his  arrival  in  Bombay,  he  aetivelj 
seconded  tlie  arrangements  instituted  by  Sir  James  Mackintoah  for  the 
formation  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay.  Mr.  Enkine,  in  the 
first  instance,  consented  to  undertake  the  office  of  Secretary ;  in  wliidl 
capacity  he  contributed  most  effectively  to  the  credit  and  proaperiij  of 
the  society.  He  subsequently  held  the  station  of  Vioe-Praeident  ibr 
some  years  before  he  quitted  India,  on  which  occaaon  the  Sodety 
acknowledged  his  unremitting  and  judicious  exertions  as  Secretaiy  ;  hb 
va1ua})le  contributions  to  its  Transactions;  and  the  readineai  with 
wliicli  tliat  assistance  and  advice,  which  his  intimate  acqnaintanoe  with 
Classical,  Modem,  and  Oriental  literature,  his  sound  jadgment|  and 
correct  and  cultivated  taste  had  enabled  him  to  give  to  others,  wasalwajt 
afforded. 

Tlie  contnbutions  of  Mr.  Erskine  to  the  early  volumes  of  the  Tnnt- 
actions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  are  amongst  the  most 
valuable  of  their  contents :  they  are  five  in  number.  In  the  fint, 
**  Observations  on  two  Sepulchral  Urns  found  at  Bushir,**  the  i 
showed  from  early  Greek  writers,  tliat  the  ancient  Persians  did 
abandon  their  dead  on  tiicir  sepulchral  towers,  but  interred  their  1 
alter  they  had  been  blanched  and  purified  by  the  exposure  of  the  < 
to  the  air.  The  next  palter,  <*  An  Account  of  the  Care  Templea  of 
Elephanta,"  is  remarkable  for  its  I'efined  taste,  as  well  as  its  ezteiHiTe 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  Indian  antiquities  and  mythology.  In  his 
next  paper,  '^  On  the  Sacred  Books  and  Religion  of  the  ParBi%*'  he 
elucidated  the  ancient  history  of  the  people,  and  their  literatnrs^  1 
original  as  well  as  classical  authority,  and  furnished  authentic 
of  the  existing  tenets  of  the  Parsis.  Mr.  Erskine,  in  this  paper,  waa 
inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  Colonel  Vane 
Kennedy,  of  the  Indian  ori<;in  of  the  Zend  language;  bat  the  phiM^ 
gical  labours  of  later  writers  induced  him  to  change  his  views  in  thb 
rc8i)ect,  iis  we  learn  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson's  memorial  of  his  literary 
researches,  read  to  the  Bombay  Bmnch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
At  the  sinnc  time,  as  Dr.  Wilson  i-emarks,  one  of  his  most  inipoHani 
theses  on  the  Zend  lan-^nage — that  it  is  not  the  ])arent  of  modem  Pte* 
sian,— may  now  be  easily  established,  the  Zend,  in  its  two  dialed% 
having  been  the  language  of  Sogdia  and  Bactria,  the  litenry  ftagmcBti 
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of  which  are  older  than  the  time  of  the  AcliaamenlikSj  and  different  froiiH 
although  allied  to»  the  Lmguage  of  tlie  Ins^crtptions  at  Bbituni 

In  his  fourth  dissertationj  which  ilbpkya  critical  ai;umen  of  tlie  higliest 
order,  and  extensive  couversan t!y  with  Perisian  litemtuve,  Mr.  Erskine 
disposes,  heyond  further  fontroversy,  of  the  authenticity  and  value  of 
the  two  celebrated  fabricationSj--the  Besaiir  and  DaMstan. 

Mr.  Ei-skine's  last  communication  was  "Observations  on  the  Remains 
of  the  Buddhists  in  India^*^  in  which  all  that  was  known  at  the  time 
was  collected  in  a  clear  and  ekgant  manner  ;  and  the  questiona  of  chief 
interest  were  discussed  with  that  oomprehensiveneaa  of  inqniiy,  and 
deliberate  exactness,  which  were  especially  characteristic  of  all  his 
compositions. 

Besides  these  contrihutiona  to  the  pages  of  the  "  TimnsactionSj"  Mr, 
Erskine  devoted  a  poilion  of  his  time  to  completing^  the  tmnslatton  of 
the  "Autobiographical  Memoirs  of  the  Emtievor  Babcr,"  from  the 
Jaghatai  Turki,  in  which  they  were  originally  written.  The  tnmsla- 
tion  was  commenced  by  Dr.  Ley  den,  hut  he  had  made  hut  little  i>rogress 
in  it  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  181 1 ;  and  the  history  of  Indi%  and  of 
mankind,  would  have  wanted  one  of  its  most  interesting  and  important 
illustrations,  had  the  MS.  remained  in  the  state  in  which  it  had  been  left. 
A  regard  for  the  fair  fame  of  his  early  friend,  as  well  as  a  couyictlon  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work,  indnced  Mr.  Erskine  to  acquire  the 
language  of  the  original j  and  to  complete  the  traiialation,  which  waa 
finished  and  sent  home  in  1817,  but  its  puhlication  was  dt?)ayed  itntil 
1826,  by  which  an  opportunity  waa  given  to  Mr.  Erskino  of  rt?  vising  hia 
work,  and  conducting  it  himself  through  the  press.  The  tmnslation  wm 
preceded  by  a  copious  and  learned  dissartatlon  on  the  liii^tory  and  geo- 
graphy of  the  countries  in  which  the  descendants  of  Jangez  Khan  and 
Timur  flourished  ;  and  by  vuvious  notes  and  supplementary  additiotis  of 
the  greatest  historical  and  topographical  value,  presenting  a  body  of 
information  almost  entirely  new  to  European  rescaich.  The  publication 
was  reviewed  most  favombly  in  the  **  Edinburgh  Review"  by  the  late 
Lord  Jeffrey,  and  the  review^  is  republished  in  hia  Essfiys*  A  moi'c  com- 
petent, though  not  a  more  eloquent  critic,  was,  however,  found  in  the 
celebrated  Sylvestre  De  Sacy,  to  whose  great  Oriental  knowledge  the 
subject  was  familiar,  and  who  has  made  the  life  of  Xiaber  tiie  subject  of 
two  highly  commendatory  and  analytical  memoirs  in  the  ^'  Journal  des 
Savans,"  for  May  and  June,  1820. 

After  the  publication  of  the  MernoirEi,  Mr.  Erskine  confined  his  con- 
tributions to  Oriental  literature  to  a  few  aitlcks  in  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review,"  chiefly  in  connexion  with  Indian  travels,  and  the  latter  portion 
of  the  life  of  Lord  Clive,  which  Sir  Jolin  Malcolm^s  death  had  left 
unfinished.  He  was  not,  however^  less  diligently  occupied  ;  and  although 
mnch  interrupted  by  applicationa  for  Uterory  information  and  assistance, 
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—constituting  a  serious  demand  upon  his  time,  but  which  he  was  always 
ready  to  afford,  he  pursued  the  courses  of  investigations  which  the 
Memoirs  of  Baber  had  recommended, —  the  history  of  the  Uzbek 
princes,  and  particularly  that  of  the  sovereigns  of  Hindustan  descended 
from  Timur.  On  the  former  subject,  Mr.  firskine's  son  possesses  some 
important  documents,  prepared  by  his  father.  On  the  latter,  there  have 
been  left  the  reigns  of  Baber,  and  of  his  son,  Humayun,  in  a  state  fit 
for  publication  ;  all  which,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  printed, 
as  forming  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  materials  for  the  authentic 
illustration  of  the  history  of  India,  and  for  an  accurate  appreciation  of 
the  foundations  of  the  system  of  Indian  adminisUation  which  have 
served  as  the  ground- work  of  our  own. 

Mr.  Jambs  Atkinson  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Durham,  on  the  dth 
of  March,  1780.  After  passing  through  the  usual  course  of  preparatory 
training,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  medical  profession,  which  he 
pursued,  first  in  Edinburgh,  and  finally  in  London  ;  cultivating,  at  the 
same  time,  those  natural  talents  for  literature  and  art  which  distinguished 
him  throughout  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  career.  An  early  proof  of 
his  literary  propensities  was  aflbrded  by  his  publication  of  a  poetical 
romance,  entitled  ^  Rodolpho,"  which  was  printed  at  Edinbuiigh  in  1801, 
and  was  favorably  noticed  by  contemporary  criticism.  His  first  intro- 
duction to  India  was  as  a  medical  officer  on  board  an  Indiaman ;  but  in 
1805  he  was  appointed  an  assistant-surgeon  on  the  Bengal  Establishment. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  India,  he  was  placed  in  medical  chai^  of  the 
civil  station  of  Backergunj,  where  he  remained  till  the  beginning  of 
1813.  As  his  professional  duties  left  him  sufficient  leisure,  he  devoted  it 
to  the  successful  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  especially  of  Persian. 
His  taste  for  the  fine  arts  also  received  a  fresh  impetus  from  hb  intimacy 
with  Sir  Charles  Doyley,  who  was  collector  of  Dacca  from  1809  to  1812, 
and  who  is  well  known  as  an  amateur  artist  of  extraordinary  talent,  and 
with  Mr.  Chinnery,  who  was,  during  part  of  the  time,  resident  also  at 
Dacca,  and  whose  high  professional  abilities  are  acknowledged  in  this 
country  by  his  brethren.  The  vicinity  of  Backergunj  to  Dacca  admitted 
of  easy  intercourse ;  and  the  similarity  of  tastes^  and,  in  some  respects, 
of  humours,  begot  a  friendship  between  these  three  gentlemen  which 
lasted  during  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  literary  and  artistic  merits  of  Mr.  Atkinson  having  attracted  the 
favorable  notice  of  the  Governor-Greneral,  Lord  Minto,  whose  sympathies 
had  been  early  enlisted,  as  the  friend  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Burke^ 
in  intellectual  pursuits,  and  who  was  ever  ready  to  give  them  friendly 
encouragement,  his  lordship  availed  himself  of  a  favorable  opportunity 
of  bringing  Mr.  Atkinson  to  Calcutta,  by  appointing  him  assistant  to  tlie 
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Atrnj  MjmUac  in  the  Calcutta  Mint^  in  which  ofllice  he  remained  till  1828, 
wilh  a  brief  interval  in  1818,  during  wliichl  he  officiated  as  Assistant 
Penian  Professor  in  the  College  of  Fort  William ;  and  with  the  inter- 
miMioa  of  a  Tint  to  England  in  1826-7.  This  appointment  he  held,  in 
eonjoDetion  with  that  of  Superintendent  of  the  "  Government  Gazette," 
to  which  he  was  appointed  early  in  1817  ;  and  although  the  official  con- 
neeiioii  of  the  Goremment  with  the  press  was  discontinued  in  1823,  yet 
the  snooeM  with  which  it  had  heen  conducted  under  Mr.  Atkinson*8 
■operintendence  induced  the  proprietors,  the  Governors  of  the  Orplian 
Sdioolf  to  oonclnde  an  arrangement  with  him,  hy  wliich,  for  a  stipulated 
annual  payment  of  considerable  amount,  the  *'  Gazette  *'  and  the  '*  Press" 
waia  left  to  his  sole  management.  They  continued  to  prosper  whilst  he 
remained  in  charge,  the  '*  Gazette"  being  made  the  vehicle  of  much 
IMW  and  valuable  topographical  and  statistical  information  with  respect 
to  eonntriea  on  tlie  frontiers  of  India  previously  little  known,  which 
nndend  it  an  authority  even  with  continental  geographers. 

In  1828^  lir.  Atkinson  paid  a  second  visit  to  England,  and  took  that 
opportunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  tlie  progress  of  surgical 
and  medical  science  in  the  schools  of  both  London  and  Paria  On  his 
ntnm  to  India  in  1833,  he  resumed  his  professional  career,  being  attached 
m  MUgeon  to  the  65th  Regiment,  N.I. 

In  ISdSy  he  was  appointed  Superintending  Surgeon  of  the  Army  of 
Um  Indus^  and  accompanied  it  on  its  marcli  from  Shikarpore  to  Kabul. 
Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Dost  Mahommed  he  was  relieved,  in  the 
eonne  of  duty,  of  the  medical  chaise  of  the  force,  and  returned  to 
Boigal  in  1841, — thus  fortunately  escaping  the  fate  which  was  reserved 
lor  so  many  of  his  brave  companions  in  arms.  In  1845  ho  was  ap|>ointed 
a  member  of  the  Medical  Board,  from  which  he  retired  in  1847,  allter  a 
aervioe  of  forty-two  years.  He  died  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  on  the 
7tii  of  August,  1852. 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  a  situation  to  bring  his  literary  pursuite 
to  maturity,  Mr.  Atkinson  entered  zealously  upon  the  task ;  and  in 
little  more  than  a  year  after  his  residence  in  Calcutta,  published  his 
poetical  version  of  an  extensive  and  interesting  episode  of  the  *'  Shah 
Namah,"  the  adventures  of  Sohrab,  the  son  of  Rustam,  illustrating  the 
Fenian  author  by  analogous  passages  ^m  the  standard  poets  of  the 
West,  which  exhibited  a  most  extensive  familiarity  with  the  best 
writer%  not  only  in  Englisli,  but  in  Italian  and  tlie  classical  languages, 
—41  range  of  scholarship  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  must  have  been,  in 
a  grsat  meaBure,  self-acquired.  The  Persian  text  was  also  edited  by 
him  and  printed .  His  next  publication  was  a  poetical  tale  called  the 
**  Aubidy*'  Jalfi  which  was  printed  in  1819,  and  about  the  same  time  he 
oditad  the  popular  Persian  story  of  ^  Hatim  Taee,"  for  the  use  of  the 
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junior  students  of  the  college.  This  was  followed  in  1823  by  the 
translation  of  *^  Ricciarda,"  a  tragedy,  by  Ugo  Foscolo.  In  the  nine 
year  appeared  the  first  volume  of  a  work,  partly  original^  partly  oompiled 
by  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wilson,  the  •*  Galentta 
Annual  Register,"  intended  to  furnish  a  coteinpoTaneons  record  of 
passing  events  in  our  Indian  Empire.  This  volnme  embiactd  the 
occurrences  of  1821,  and  a  second  volume  those  of  1822;  bntUura  tho 
work  ceased  for  want  of  sufficient  encouragement.  In  the  miaoelhiieoai 
portion  of  the  first  volume  is  a  poetical  monody,  by  Mr.  Atkinion, 
on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Minto,  an  affectionate  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  first  patron,  written  in  1814.  The  aeeond  oontiJnt 
copious  extracts  from  a  volume  of  poems  published  by  him  in  1824, 
containing,  "  The  City  of  Palaces,"  the  story  of  <*  Peer  Mohunmed,*' 
and  of  **  Bowna  Khan/'  written  in  the  same  metre,  and  in  thmt  mixed 
sti-ain  of  humour,  sarcasm,  and  seriousness  which  Lord  Byron's  ^  Beppo** 
had  recently  made  popular.  In  the  same  year,  apolitical  squib^  entitled 
*^  Prospectus  of  the  Calcutta  Liberal,"  was  published  by  Mr.  Atkineon, 
wlio,  although  far  from  being  an  ardent  politician,  was  not  dispowd  to 
attach  much  value  to  many  of  the  schemes  then  afloat  for  the  improfV- 
ment  of  society  in  India. 

On  his  first  visit  to  England,  Mr.  Atkinson  completed  and  pnbliahed 
his  translation  of  the  Secchia  Rapita  of  Alessandro  Taasoni;  and  on  his 
second,  he  became  an  industrious  contributor  to  the  pnbUcations  of  the 
Oriental  Translation  Fund.  His  most  considerable  work  wm  an 
abridged  version  and  epitome  of  the  great  poem  of  FirdnBi»  the  ^Shah 
Namali  ;*'  the  narrative,  in  its  level  passages  being  trandated  in  piOM^ 
and  many,  rising  into  poetry  and  passion,  in  blank  vene^  or  oocaalonally 
in  rhyme.  At  the  end  Uie  episode  of  Sohrab  is  reprinted.  The  gnut 
length,  and  in  many  respects,  tediousness  of  the  entire  ^Shah  Nanwh/* 
renders  it  little  likely  that  a  translation  of  the  whole  poem  would  ew 
be  acceptable  to  an  English  public ;  and  from  this  abridgment  th^ 
may  be  able  to  appreciate  with  some  degree  of  aocuracyy  the  merits 
of  the  composition.  The  translation  was  honoured,  deserredly,  by  tha 
gold  medal  of  the  Translation  Fund. 

Another  work,  published  about  the  same  time,  was  a  translation  of  a 
Persian  treatise,  on  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  women  of  Persia,  an 
exceedingly  amusing  little  book,  shewing,  as  the  translator  remarka,  tha 
actual  state  of  Persian  life  behind  the  curtain.  The  publication  is 
embellished  by  an  imaginary  portrait  of  a  Persian  lady,  drawn  on  i 
by  the  translator  ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  Society  ^ 
to  Mr.  Atkinson  for  the  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Monster,  which  ] 
to  us  an  excellent  likeness  of  one  whose  memoiy  the  Society  i 
treasure  as  that  of  one  of  its  most  earnest  and  sealoos  sapportsn  aad 
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fricndt.  Daring  this  risit  also  Mr.  Atkinson  found  other  opportamties 
of  cnltivatiiig  his  talents  is  &  pointer,  snd  execated  copies  of  Eim^kean 
pnintingt  of  eelebritj,  especislly  of  two  of  Titian*S  femsle  portnita, 
whaeh  nie  highly  finished  qiecimens  of  art. 

On  hu  retain  to  India,  Mr.  Atlinson  oontinned  his  labonn  in  Persian 
litentore,  and  contribnted  to  the  Translation  Fund  a  poetical  version  of 
tha  eeicbnted  poem  of  Nizami«  '^  On  the  lores  of  I^li  and  ^lajnon,'* 
mjitified  m  the  recipiocal  affection  of  body  and  sool.  This  is  perhaps  the 
i  earcfally  finished  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  tnnslations,  and  oonireys  a 
md  ■nffidently  faithfnl  representation  of  the  original. 

The  A%han  war  called  Mr.  Atkinson  away  from  his  tranquil  studies, 
bot  only  to  cnlaige  his  opportunities  of  obsenration,  and  furnish 
yM8^L.>i«i  eTidenee  of  his  talents  in  both  the  departments  he  cultivated. 
In  1842  was  poblished  in  London  his  account  of  the  expedition  into 
A^faonistan,  with  notes  and  sketches  descriptive  of  the  country, 
iwntainwi  in  a  personal  narrative  during  the  campaign,  to  the  surrender 
of  Doit  Mahommed  Khan,  and  of  the  authors  return  through  the 
Poi^iab  to  FiroKpur.  The  work  is  full  of  interesting  details,  including 
a  tninihtion  of  a  short  autobiography  of  the  unfortunate  Shah  Skooja. 
At  the  same  time  appeared  a  series  o(  lithographed  drawings,  entitled 
''Sketches  in  Afghanistan,"*  illustrating  the  features  of  the  country 
Ihioagh  which  the  army  marched,  various  interesting  incidents  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  aspect  of  the  capital,  Kabul.  Nothing  can  be  more 
iftiikin^y  chaiocteristic  of  the  countries  and  of  the  people  with  whom 
we  were^  now  for  the  first  time  brought  acquainted,  and  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  to  which  the  troops  were  exposed  will  be  better  conceived 
from  a  cursory  inq»ection  of  these  graphic  records,  than  from  volumes  of 
dneription. 

These  short  notices  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  literary  and  artistic  labours 
are  sofficient  to  establish  his  claim  to  be  considered  as  one  of  those  who 
have  most  successfully  contributed  to  promote  the  objects  of  this  Society, 
by  giving  to  Oriental  literature,  and  to  the  history  of  India,  popular  and 
■ttiaetive  as  well  as  authentic  and  instructive  forms. 

Among  the  distinguished  Orientalista  whose  names  liave  graced  the 
list  of  Members  of  this  Society  we  have  numbered  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Lee^  who  for  nearly  thirty  years  was  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  He  resigned  that  office  in  1848,  and  died  in 
December,  1852,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  literary 
CBTCcr  of  Dr.  Lee  was  remarkable,  as  it  was  entered  upon  without  any 
of  the  oidinary  advantages  of  instruction  from  masters,  in  or  out  of 
school,  and  during  the  laborious  occupation  of  apprenticeship  to  the 
Inda  of  a  eupenter.    In  the  two  h»t  yean  of  that  hard  life,  he  began 
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Latin ;  and  having  metliodically  mastered  the  best  grammar  he  could 
obtain,  read  the  Latin  Bible,  and  portions  of  the  works  of  the  best 
anthers,  in  verse  ami  prose. 

As  soon  as  he  was  released  from  his  apprenticeship,  he  adopted,  with 
great  success,  a  similar  course  for  the  acquirement  of  Greek,  as  he  had 
pursued  in  Latin.  His  ardent  love  for  the  study  of  Unguages  next  led 
him  to  take  up  the  Hebrew,  which  he  pursued  amidst  priTBtioiu^  dis- 
couragements, and  frequent  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the  eyen 
His  admirable  perseverance  surmounted  all  obstacles ;  and  he  added  to 
his  attainments  in  Hebi-ew,  the  acquirement  of  the  cognate  Syriae 
and  Chaldee. 

At  the  age  of  25,  he  married ;  and  while  he  was  pnipoaing  to 
occupy  himself  in  some  pursuit  which  would  giro  better  promiaa 
of  support  than  he  could  then  anticipate  from  the  study  of  laagoagsi 
in  a  remote  country  town,  and  in  his  humble  condition  in  life,  a  fift 
consumed  all  the  valuables  he  |)osse8sed,  and  he  was  cast  on  the  woild, 
apparently  friendless  and  penniless. 

His  literary  laboui*s,  however,  had  not  been  unobserved,  and  hii 
meritorious  industry  was  beginning  to  find  some  reward.  Arehdeaooa 
Corbett,  of  Shrewsbury,  sent  for  Lee,  and  after  an  intei-view,  whieh 
enabled  him  to  ascertain  and  appreciate  the  extent  of  Lee^s  attain- 
ments, obtained  for  him  the  situation  of  Master  of  the  Blue  Goat 
School  of  Shrewsbury.  Mr.  Corbett  soon  after  introduced  Mr.  Lee  to 
Dr.  Jonathan  Scott,  once  the  secretary  to  Warren  Hastings,  and  at 
that  time  Oriental  Professor  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  and  at 
the  Military  Seminary  of  the  East  India  Company.  Tliis  exoeilcnt 
Oriental  scholar  encouraged  and  aided  Lee  in  the  acquirement  of 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hindustani,  which  he  taught  him  to  pronounet 
with  Eastern  euphony. 

In  1813,  being  then  30  years  of  age,  Lee  entered  Queen's  GoUegf^ 
Cambridge,  where  his  talents  and  industry  had  full  scope  for  derelop- 
ment,  and  where  he  gradually  rose  to  higher  eminence  in  honors  and 
reputation.  In  1810  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Arabic,  and  received 
the  degree  of  M.A.  by  Royal  mandate ;  and  in  1831,  he  was  choaen 
to  fill  the  Chair  of  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew. 

Three  years  after  his  matriculation,  he  published  his  Syriae  Now 
Testament,  for  which  the  University  of  Halle  in  Saxony  oonfbmd 
upon  him  the  degree  of  D.I).  lie  was  raised  to  the  same  degree  In 
his  own  University  in  1833. 

His  Hebrew  grammar,  ]>ul)li8hcd  in  1832,  is  in  liigh  oatimatioii ; 
and  besides  his  edition  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  his  Syriae  Old  Testis 
ment,  ho  adde<l  to  his  literary  reputation  by  editing  a  Syriao  rttiAon  Of 
Eusebius  on  the  Theophania.    The  original  of  this  treaties  wi 
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wmrds  edited  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  for  the  Puhllcation  of 
Oriental  texts. 

Several  Scriptural  and  devotional  worke  put  forth  by  him,  in 
Coptic,  Persian,  Hindustani  and  Arabic,  have  rendered  important  aid 
to  the  cause  of  true  religion,  and  to  its  extension  and  revival  in 
JSestetn  lands;  while  many  theological  and  controversial  publications, 
in  our  own  languages,  bear  testimony  to  his  zeal  and  ability  in  those 
departments  of  sacred  literature. 

Dr.  Lee's  connexion  with  this  Society  was  marked  by  his  under- 
taking to  furnish  to  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  a  transition 
fiom  the  Arabic  of  the  travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,— a  work  which  he  exe- 
cuted with  fidelity  and  taste,  and  for  which  he  received  the  well-earned 
tribute  of  the  gold  medal  instituted  by  His  Majesty,  King  George  the 
Fourth. 

Monsieur  Euqbkb  Bornouf  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1801.  His  father 
was  known  to  classical  scholars  as  the  author  of  a  very  useful  and  com- 
pendious Greek  grammar,  which  has  been  much  used  in  the  schools  of 
France.  Eugene  Bumouf  was  a  pupil  of  Chezy,  one  of  the  earliest 
cultivators  of  Sanscrit  literature  on  the  continent,  and  the  first  who 
gave  public  lessons  in  that  langiiage  in  Europe.  His  progress  under 
Chesy  was  rapid  ;  and  as  early  as  the  year  1824,  he  was  able  to  give 
inetmction  in  the  Sanscrit  language.  In  182G,  he  publbhed  in  con- 
junction with  Professor  Lassen,  of  Bonn,  the  well-known  **  Essai  sur 
le  Pali,*'  in  which  they  first  communicated  to  European  scholars  the 
knowledge  of  a  language  immediately  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and 
the  principal  vehicle  by  which  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  are  dissemi- 
nated in  Ceylon,  and  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges.  In  the  Normal 
School  of  Paris,  a  Professorship  of  General  and  G>mparative  Grammar 
was  founded  in  1829,  to  which  M.  Bumouf  was  appointed,  and  in 
which  he  continued  to  Ubour  until  1838  :  on  his  retirement,  the  Chair 
was  abolished.  His  lectures  during  this  period  were  imperfectly 
written  down  by  lib  hearers,  and  lithographed  copies  are  much  sought 
after  by  pupils  at  the  college  :  but  M.  B.  St.  Ililaire  informs  us  that  his 
own  MS.  of  the  first  two  years  of  his  course  exists  among  tlie  papers 
left  by  him.  In  1881  Bumouf  gained  the  prize  founded  by  Volney  for 
the  transcription  of  the  Asiatic  languages  in  Iloman  letters,  and  his 
treatiae  waa  crowned  by  the  Institute.  Two  years  after  this,  Bumouf 
publiahed  the  work  by  which  he  is,  perhaps,  best  known  to  Oriental 
acholan — his  '^Commentary  on  the  Ya^na,"  in  which,  through  tiie 
mediom  of  the  Sanscrit  tranolation  of  the  Ya^ na,  he  corrected  many  of 
the  errors  of  Anquetil  du  Perron,  and  first  gave  accurate  and  authentic 
▼anions  of  the  Zend  text,  and  ample  and  important  Uiustratiotu  of  tha 
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literature,  language,  and  history  of  the  Parsis,  by  enabling  Earopeui 
scholars  to  prosecute  the  cultivation  of  this  department  of  learning 
and  bring  it  to  its  present  state  of  development.  Nor  did  his  oontribn- 
tions  to  the  cultivation  of  Zend  here  cease  ;  his  labours  were  followed 
up  in  his  ^'  Etudes  sur  la  langue  Zende,"  a  series  of  papers  which  wen 
published  from  1840  to  1850,  in  the  ^'Journal  Asiatique,"  and  afterwaids 
collected  in  a  separate  volume.  It  is  also  understood  thai  he  has  kft 
MS.  notes  on  the  same  subject  sufficient  for  several  volumes,  which  it 
would  be  highly  acceptable  to  every  student  in  the  language  to  see  in 
print.  It  is  an  interesting  testimony  to  tlie  confidence  felt  in  M.  Bnr^ 
nouf 's  interpretations  of  the  text,  that  in  the  controversy  between  tha 
Parsis  and  the  Protestant  Missionaries  at  Bombay,  both  parties  adopted 
the  readings  furnished  by  him  in  his  Commentary.  The  impulae  given 
to  the  study  of  the  Zend  language  by  the  labours  of  Bumouf  was  exten- 
sively felt,  and  there  are  now  several  editions  of  the  Zend  Avesta  in 
existence,  two  of  which  were  published  in  Bombay,  and  the  rest  in 
Europe.  Others  are  in  course  of  publication,  one  by  Professor  Wetter* 
gaard  of  Copenhagen ;  another  by  Professor  Lassen ;  and  a  third  by 
Dr.  Spiegel.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  edition  commenced  at 
Hamburg,  by  Olshausen,  has  since  been  proceeded  with.  A  very  naefal 
edition  for  the  general  philologist  was  published  by  Brockhaus^  in  1860^ 
in  the  Roman  character,  with  a  copious  index,  and  a  small  vocabulary. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ancient  language  of  Persia,  communicated  in  the 
^  Commentaire  sur  le  Ya9na,'*  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  in  the 
decipherment  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  ;  and  it  is  not,  periiapSi  too 
much  to  say  that,  without  it,  the  labours  of  Rawlinson,  of  Laseen,  off 
Holtzmann,  and  of  others  who  have  been  most  successful  in  this  difficult 
task,  would  have  produced  less  decisive  results  tlian  those  which  havo 
followed  their  investigation. 

In  his  **  Mcmoire  sur  Deux  Inscriptions  Cunciformes,"  publislied  in 
Paris,  in  1836,  M.  Bumouf,  by  the  aid  of  the  geographical  list  contained 
in  the  Inscription  of  Darius  at  Persepolis,  published  by  Niebuiir,  made 
considerable  addition  to  the  alphubet  of  the  language.  *  The  Mteoire 
was  a  great  step  in  advance  of  all  that  had  gone  before  ;  and  from  tht 
writer^s  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Zend,  he  was  able  to  furnish  nduablo 
hints  for  those  followers  who  have  made  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  an 
especial  subject  of  investigation. 

M.  Bumouf  had  undertaken  to  supply  the  magnificent  CoUcoCioB 
Orientale,  published  by  the  French  Government,  with  the  text  and  a 
translation  of  the  Bhagavat  Purana.  Uis  death  has  prevented  the  cobh 
pletion  of  his  task,  which  has  been  interrupted  after  the  publication  of 
three  volumes,  the  careful  execution  of  which  renders  the  want  of  tho 
remaining  volumes  still  more  a  subject  of  regret.  The  published  TolmnM 
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oUbliihed  by  BIr.  Pitt  has  been  destroyed,  and  that  the  Court  U  loft  at 
thb  moment  at  the  mercy  of  the  niinUtcr  of  the  day. 

The  Groremment  of  India,  as  conceived  by  Mr.  Pitt,  consisted  of  an 
Indian  element  and  an  Imperial  element. 

From  the  Indian  element  he  required  the  traditional  knowledge,  the 
kindred  sympathies  which  should  connect  the  govcrnora  with  the 
goremed ;  from  the  Imperial  element  he  demanded  only  that  extent  of 
eontibl  which  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  predominance  of  Imperial 
•bore  local  interests.  Power  was  therefore  given  to  tlie  President  of  the 
Board  to  OTermle  any  and  every  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
bat  in  order  to  prevent  the  abusive  exercise  of  this  power  to  the  super- 
enrion  of  administration  by  the  Court,  Mr.  Pitt  left  the  Directors  so 
independent  in  their  origin,  so  powerful  to  work  on  public  opinion  at 
home,  as  to  enable  them  to  witlistand  the  usurpations  of  the  Board  of 
Control. 

They  represented  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  composed  at  that  time 
of  the  beat  of  the  trade  of  London.  They  had  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  India  and  China ;  they  held  the  distribution  of  a  patronnge 
more  Taloable  than  that  of  the  Crown.  The  result  was,  that  in  spite  of 
the  omnipotence  of  the  Board,  the  Court  did  in  very  deed  carry  on  the 
administration  of  India;  and  it  Is  to  that  administration  by  men  of 
Indian  interest^  Indian  knowledge,  and  European  intelligence,  that  we 
owe  the  wonderful  expansion  of  our  glorious  Eastern  Empire. 

Ereiy  change  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whether  wise  or  unwise, 
necessary  or  unnecessary,  has  tended  to  impair  the  balance  of  j>ower 
wluch  constituted  the  leading  feature  of  his  Constitution. 

The  monopolies  of  trade  were  withdrawn,  the  Proprietors  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  annuitants.  They  became  less  fit  for  the 
re^onsible  duties  of  election.  No  care  was  taken  to  repair  the  mischief 
by  the  infomon  of  other  elements  of  independence  and  di6intere<;tednc«i:. 

Stilly  however,  the  prestige  of  past  greatness  supported  the  Director?, 
and  pnblic  opinion  gave  them  strength  to  resist  any  gro^ss  usurpation  of 
their  nlotary  Innctions;  bat  by  the  proceedings  of  these  last  years  their 
weakncM  has  been  manifested  to  the  world,  the  character  of  :hc  ]t<>- 
prieCary  body  which  elects  them  has  Wn  exposed,  and  virtuaily  c-,::- 
demned  by  the  verdict  of  Parliament;  and  the  result  i»,  that  orie  [onion 
of  the  DLrecton  are  selected  by  a  discredited  C'^nsixtueacy,  v.-i.i:*  the 
Other  portion  are  to  sit  vii:h  them  at  the  choice  of  the  vct^'  p-.v.rr 
whoae  vsarpaliMi  they  are  intended  to  resist. 

How  can  we  expect  that  such  a  bo'ly,  iiiulc-^  of  half  '.f  ::.e;r  p-ow^^r 
by  tht  lo«  of  their  pri&c:]jal  patronage,  diM>^nx#ectbd  hozn  :'..»  c:tJ 
ao  authority  which  wu  pronounced  by  mlz.lv.-tn  In 
I  to  l*  mertJy  j  rorusozjJ.  Low  caa  we  exi*rt 

jpccesce  of  tLf  minlner  > 
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The  list  is  given  in  the  memoir  of  M.  Borth^lemy  St.  Hilidrey  from 
which  chiefly  this  article  is  abridged.  Although  copiou8|  the  writar 
informs  us  that  it  does  not  contain  all  the  valuable  renuunt  left  by 
Bumouf. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  no  European  orientalist  has  exhibited  a 
greater  amount  of  research,  penetration,  and  industry  than  M.  Barnonf ; 
nor  has  any  one  surpassed  him  in  the  clearness  and  precision  with  whieh 
he  has  recorded  the  results  of  his  labours.  He  b  entitled,  also,  to  high 
commendation  for  characteristic  merits  which  literary  men  do  not 
always  exhibit,  a  l>ecoming  though  unnecessary  diffidence  in  the  Tilne 
of  his  own  labours,  and  a  candid  and  generous  appreciation  of  the 
labours  of  other  oriental  scholai-s  engaged  in  the  same  pnnuits  as  tlioee 
which  formed  the  object  and  happiness  of  his  existence. 

Shortly  before  his  demise,  M.  Durnouf  was  nominated  Secr^ture 
Perpetual  de  rAcadoniic  des  Inscriptions.  He -had  been  a  member  of 
the  Institute  of  F'rance  since  1832. 

The  researches  of  the  French  agents  on  the  site  of  KhoTSabad,  whote 
M.  Botta  made  the  first  discovery  of  Assyrian  palaces,  have  been  eon- 
tinued  by  M.  Place  with  much  success.  The  first  result  of  his  reaearchei 
among  the  conicjil  mounds,  which  appear  to  indicate  the  wall  of  the 
ancient  city,  was  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  small  articles  of  cornelltti, 
agate,  and  marble,  beautifully  polished.  There  were  also  many  ivory 
tiinkets,  which  however,  witli  barely  an  exception,  crumbled  to  dost  aft 
the  fii-st  touch.  One  of  the  mounds  contained  a  vast  staircase,  or 
succession  of  ten-aces,  fonned  of  bricks  covered  with  inacriptioni^ 
beneath  which  a  species  of  corridor,  of  the  most  perfect  maaonary,  hai 
been  laid  open,  marly  thirty  yards  in  length.  This  is  surrounded  by 
another  concentric  vault,  which  is  said  to  have  no  outlet^  bnt  there  is 
some  difficulty  about  the  description,  which  can  hardly  be  understood 
without  a  drawing.  In  another  part  of  the  same  mound  a  cliamber  WM 
found,  containing  an  innnense  quantity  of  aiticles  of  earthenware,  most 
of  which  arc,  unfortunately,  broken  ;  but  a  few  jars  of  small  dimen- 
sions have  been  pi-eserv'ed  uninjured.  The  doors  which  closed  this 
chamber  have  perished,  but  the  brass  hinges  and  pivots  yet  rem^,  as 
well  as  the  stones  in  which  the  pivots  tunied.  Some  of  the  jars  con- 
tained small  co])])er  artieli^,  buch  as  are  seen  represented  on  the  Assyrian 
boii-reliefs.  Another  chamber  was  the  Assyrian  wine  cellar,  containin|c 
a  number  of  jai*s  nearly  four  feet  in  height,  in  which  a  violet  coloured 
Sidiment  is  ^'ct  seen,  tiiat  must  once  have  been  wine.  Two  I019 
colonnades  of  clay,  covered  with  stucco,  very  closely  arranged,  with  all 
the  pillars  yet  standing,  fonn  a  new  feature  of  Assyrian  architecture;  a 
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considerable  number  of  the  columns  have  already  bean  tnustd,  and  there 
is  every  appearance  that  the  series  continues  much  further.  M.  PJaoe 
has  also  continued  to  lay  open  the  sculptured  remains  of  the  Wfioe 
ruin^  of  M.  Botta ;  but  which  he  gives  many  plausible  xeaaons  fiir 
considering  rather  an  edifice  in  the  course  of  construction.  He  has 
sent  to  Paris  several  photographic  sketches  of  the  aculptuie  whieh 
adorned  this  edifice,  and  has  painted  some  of  them  in  the  proper  eoloun^ 
with  real  Assyrian  pigments  found  in  digging  among  the  ruins.  A  black 
paint  is  mentioned  among  others,  also  yermilion ;  and  a  pieoe  of  the 
most  splendid  ultra-mai'ine  has  been  picked  up,  as  latge  as  a  pigeon's 

A  sort  of  Cyclopean  road,  formed  like  the  celebrated  Appian  way,  of 
irregular  polygons  of  stone,  led  to  the  disooveiy  of  a  gateway  of  the 
city,  in  perfect  preservation,  eleven  yards  in  height,  by  something  moce 
than  three  and  a  quarter  in  width.  It  u  built  of  laige  bricks,  and  Is 
constructed  in  a  wall  of  the  same  height,  covered  with  a  layer  of  lime, 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  tower,  by  whieh  the  entnunoe 
to  the  city  was  defended. 

It  is  impossible  tor  ead  the  account  of  these  discoveries,— -of  such 
high  interest, — without  feeling  gratified  at  the  good  underBtanding  which 
exists  between  the  French  and  English  authorities  in  those  remote 
regions.  M.  Place  gracefully  admits  that  he  was  led  to  some  piomiiing 
results  by  the  words  of  our  gifted  countryman,  Co1<mm1  Bawlinsoii, 
who  said  to  him,  when  they  were  walking  together  over  the  plain  of 
Khorsabad, — *'  Why  do  you  confiue  yourself  to  this  mound,  and  the 
smaller  heaps  around  you,  when  you  have. a  whole  city  at  your  feett'' 
He  then  repeated  to  M.  Place  the  translation  of  an  inscription  of  Saigon, 
published  by  Botta  : — ^*  I  built  a  city  bearing  my  name,  and  in  it  n 
palace  for  myself,  and  temples  for  the  gods,  habitations  for  the  priests^ 
barracks  for  the  soldiers,  markets  for  txaders^  and  honaas  for  n^ 
servants." 

We  learn  from  the  French  accounts  that  the  nnsuoons  inseribed 
cylinders,  painted  tiles,  vessels  of  clay,  metal  and  glasi^  trinkets,  ntcnsib^ 
and  other  objects  discovered  at  Khombad,  will  form  the  nnolens  of  on 
Assyrian  museum  in  Paris,  which  the  Government  is  nndenteod  to  be 
making  its  efforts  to  extend  by  continning  the  nmmnkmm  fortanatdy 
commenced. 


The  same  French  report  from  whieh  the  above  pangciph.ie  I 
alludes  to  the  beautiful  gold  ornaments,  cylinden^  vases  of  i 
basalt,    and  admirably    wrought  objects  of  ivwy,  iaa/oommd  hf  the 
English  at  Sherif  Khan ;  and  the  letters  of  Cfdoosl 
time  to  time  give  evidence  of  the  snecesa  of  his  i 
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Among  the  objects  of  interest  recently  received  from  CSolonel  Rawlis- 
son,  is  the  sketch  of  a  bronze  lion,  which  was  found  at  Nebi  Yninu^ 
having  on  it  an  inscription  which  was  read,  **  Esarfaaddon,  Kiqg  of 
Kings,  Conqueror  of  Misr  and  Cash,'*  or  £)gypt  and  Ethiopia,  cnrionalj 
confirming  the  account  of  Esarhaddon's  conquests  on  the  Nile,  whicb 
Colonel  Rawlinson  had  some  time  previously  transmitted,  m  extracted 
from  the  annals  of  that  monarch. 

In  another  letter.  Colonel  Rawlinsonindoeed  a  copy  of  an  inieriptkiii 
in  a  Semitic  alphabet,  something  between  the  Sabesan  and  Chaldee^ 
being  one  of  a  numerous  collection  of  inscriptions  written  upon  thi« 
pieces  of  sheet-lead,  closely  packed  in  sepulchral  jan^  which  wen 
found  at  a  place  called  Abushudhr,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tigrii 
and  Euphrates,  about  midway  between  the  two  atreama.  The  dui- 
racters  ai-e  exceedingly  minute,  but  they  would  probably  be  deeipher- 
able  by  a  good  Semitic  scholar.  About  the  same  time  the  Colond 
transmitted  a  list  of  Babylonian  months,  found  on  a  ^ecies  of  calendaTi 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  succession  of  events  recorded  in  the  great  Inaei^ 
tion  of  Bisitun  may  be,  to  some  extent,  ascertained,  and  the  PeniaB 
calendar  by  which  the  dates  are  stated  in  that  monument  approximate^ 
detennined. 

The  last  letter  just  received  from  Colonel  Rawlinson,  informa  ua  that 
after  preparing,  with  great  pains,  a  full  account  of  his  recent  labonn 
and  discoveries,  intended  to  be  read  at  this  annual  meeting,  he  had 
dispatched  it  by  the  mail,  which  unfortunately  had  been  plundered  en 
its  way  by  the  Anezeh  Arabs,  and  tlie  whole  of  the  Foreign  Coil^ 
siK)ndence  distributed  among  those  maurauders,  who  are  said  to  be  now 
wearing  the  unknown  Babylonian  characters  as  amulets.  The  pies  el 
public  business  consequent  upon  this  loss,  precluded  the  pombility  ef 
preparing  another  copy  of  the  papers ;  but  the  Colonel  lias  found  time 
to  write  off  a  hurried  account  of  some  of  tlie  prominent  pointa.  Hm 
most  important  document  which  had  reached  him  was  the  long^expeetod 
cylinder  from  Kileh  Shirgat,— a  splendid  relic,  containing  800  linea  of 
beautiful  writing,  at  least  100  years  older  than  the  ol^eet  monumenl 
hitherto  discovered.  It  was,  when  found,  broken  into  a  hundred  fn^ 
ments,  and  in  some  parts,  even  reduced  to  powder ;  but  the  whole  waa 
now  carefuUy  joined  together,  and  barely  a  dozen  lines  lost  The  CqUnmI 
says  :  "  It  contains  the  bulletins  of  the  Tiglath  Pileser  I.— a  King  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Assur-akh-pal,  as  a  remote  anceetor,  who 
carried  his  arms  far  to  the  northward,  and  set  up  tablets  at  the  touroeaef 
the  Supnat  (or,  river  of  Sophene,  one  of  tlie  head  streams  of  the  Tigria.) 
Unfortunately,  Tiglath  Pileser  does  not  give  his  genealogy  ;  but  the  two 
immediate  predecessors  of  Assur-^ikh-pal  are  already  known ;  and 
Divanui-as,  t)ie  builder  of  Calah,  must  idso,  I  tliink,  intertene  betwei 
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the  eonneeted  series  and  this  king,  as  there  is  no  mention  on  the  cylinder 
ather  of  Galah  or  Nineveh ;  the  capital  of  the  empire,  in  faciy  at  that 
early  period,  being  Kileh  Shirgat  itself,  which  is  everywhere  on  the 
cylinder  named  Assur/as  it  also  is  on  the  sitting  figure  in  the  museum." 
Colonel  Bawlinson  goes  on  to  say  : — *^  I  cannot  even  give  a  resume  of 
the  contents  of  an  inscription  of  800  lines :  all  I  can  say  is  that  the 
King  warred  principally  in  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Fontus,  and  on  the 
ahoiee  of  the  Eoxine ;  but  that  he  also  crossed  tlie  Kurdish  mountains 
to  the  east,  and  the  Euphrates  to  the  west,  taking  C.-irchemish  of  the 
IlittiteSi  and  overrunning  Northern  Syria  and  Cilicia :  he  never  attempted 
to  penetrate  towards  Palestine,  the  House  of  Benliadad  (Hezion,  or 
Tkb-iimmont)  being  at  that  time,  probably,  all  powerful  in  Cscle  Syria. 
In  one  paragraph  Tiglath  Fileser  gives  a  list  of  some  fifty  countries 
which  he  overran  in  Asia  Minor,  but  very  few  of  the  names  survived, 
eren  to  the  period  of  Assur-akh-pal  and  Deleboras ;  of  coui-se,  therefore, 
they  cannot  be  identified  in  classical  geography.  These  glimpses  of  the 
pdiUcal  and  ethnical  state  of  Western  Asia,  a  very  little  after  the  time 
of  Solomon,  are,  however,  full  of  interest ;  and  as  we  have  at  length 
hioken  groand  in  the  times  anterior  to  the  Assyrian  Augustan  age, — that, 
I  mean,  of  the  glories  of  Nineveh  and  Calah,  I  do  not  despair  of  ascend- 
ing np  to  tlie  institution  of  the  monarchy.* 

**  What  I  have  been  particularly  struck  with  in  the  Tiglath  Pileser 
inscription  is^  that  the  writing  is  better,  the  language  more  polished,  and 
the  grammatical  distinctions  more  nicely  marked  than  in  the  later 
legends.  This  is  nothing  more  than  we  might  have  expected,  all 
language  becoming  purer  as  we  ascend  to  the  source ;  but  it  anniliilates 
all  my  theories  about  the  modeniicity  of  the  Assyrian  civilization.  Of 
coone,  I  cannot  say  positively,  that  Nineveh  was  not  built  in  Tiglath 
Flleser's  age  ;  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  curious,  tliat  if  built 
and  inhabited,  it  should  never  be  once  named.    The  capital  was,  at  any 

*  In  ■  letter  receired  from  Col.  Rawlinson  since  the  anniversary  meeting, 
tint  gentleman  endoied  a  list  of  the  royal  Assyrian  line,  which  he  carries  up  to 
the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy  b.c.  In  reference  to  this  list,  he  says,  '*  At 
the  end  of  the  historical  part  of  the  Tiglath  Pileter  cylinder,  I  foond  what  I  had 
been  hnntiog  for,  a  genealogy  of,  and  numeroos  allusions  to,  the  ancestors  of  the 
king ;  the  resnlt  is,  that  I  beliere  we  have  at  length  ascended  beyond  the  institu- 
tkm  of  the  monarchy.  I  enclose  yon  a  sketch  of  the  royal  line ;  of  course  the 
resding  of  the  names  is  not  quite  determined,  for  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence 
as  yet  of  the  Phonetic  rendering  of  the  names  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the  other  god 
whom  I  am  incUned  to  read  Aben;  I  have  computed  the  chronology  on  an 
■▼erage  of  thirty  years  to  each  reign."  The  list  contains  twenty-five 
,  of  which  the  Obelisk  King,  the  contemporary  of  Jehu  and  llazael,  is  the 
fifteenth.  The  two  first-nadted  are  not  designated  as  kings,  and  they  arc  there- 
fbie  believed  to  have  preceded  the  institution  of  the  monarchy. 
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rate,  at  Kileh  Shirgat,  then  named  Assur,  and  thk  h,  of  ccfwtm,  tlw 
AUasar  of  Grenesis,  of  which  Arioch  was  the  king.  It  is  also  the 
Tel  Assur  of  the  Targums,  which  is  used  for  the  Mooaie  Basen ;  and 
instead,  therefore,  of  Resen  heing  hetween  Ninereh  and  CaUi,  it  dumU 
be  Calah,  which  was  between  Nineveh  and  Resen.  I  consider  those  thrcs 
sites  to  be  now  determinately  fixed, — Nineveh  at  Nebbi  Yoniu^  Calsll 
at  Nimrud,  and  Resen  at  Shirgat 

**  Another  recent  discovery  of  much  interest  is  a  slab  of  Seiiiiadierfib% 
found  by  the  Turks  at  Nebbi  Yunus.  It  contains  an  aeooont  of  two 
campaigns,  later,  apparently,  than  those  chronicled  in  the  ansals.  Ons 
was  against  a  son  of  Merodach  Baladan,  who  had  established  himself  ia 
Chaldeea  and  Susiana  ;  and  the  other  against  the  confederate  Kings  of 
the  East,  among  whom  occur  the  Persians.  Unfortanately,  the  Ftaiian 
King's  name  is  not  given;  but  there  are  interesting  googiapUesI 
notices. 

**  The  new  broken  obelisk  from  Nimrud  has  not  yet  reached  mo  I 
but  I  expect  much  from  it.  It  evidently,  from  the  descripUon,  b  not  a 
duplicate  of  the  old  one,  but  an  independent  trophy,  and  belonging  to  a 
new  king.  I  hope  it  may  turn  out  to  contain  the  annab  of  Divamin% 
the  builder  of  Calah. 

'<  I  now  turn  to  the  real  treasure  house  of  discoveryy  about  which  I 
gave  you  full  particulars  in  my  last.  I  have  found  fragments  of  alpha- 
bets, syllabaria,  and  explanations  of  ideographic  signs.  In  one  placs^  a 
table  of  notation,  giving  the  phonetic  readings  of  all  the  signa^  and  show- 
ing that  the  Assyrians  counted  by  sixties,  as  well  as  by  hundredi^  hi 
exact  agi'cement  with  the  soss,  tfor,  and  n^,  of  Berossns.  The  namben 
are  completely  Semitic,  and  of  great  interest.  Among  the  tablets  there 
are  also  elaborate  dissections  of  the  Pantheon  ;  geographical  dissertadons 
explaining  tlie  ideographic  signs  for  countries  and  cities,  designating  their 
products,  and  describing  their  position ;  the  same  with  the  principal 
Asiatic  rivers  and  mountains.  Again,  there  are  treatises  on  weighfei  and 
measures,  divisions  of  time,  points  of  the  compass,  &c.y  &c.  There  is  an 
almanack  for  twelve  years,  which  seems  to  form  a  cycle  like  thai  of  the 
Mongols.  I  find,  indeed,  that  all  the  old  annals  are  nnmbered  aooordiiy 
to  this  cycle,  each  year  having  a  particular  name,  generally  that  of  a 
god.  Again,  we  liave  lists  of  stones,  metals,  and  trees;  also  astronomioal 
and  astrological  formula  without  end.  I  suspect^  likewise,  there  are 
veritable  grammars  and  dictionaries, 

*<  The  whole  collection  is  in  fragments,  but  it  gives  us  a  most  cmioas 
insight  into  the  state  of  Assyrian  science  whilst  Greece  was  sUUsaak 
in  barWism.  What  I  regard,  however,  as  most  important^  ia  the  awiss 
of  dynasties,  or  rather  of  the  Kings  and  their  householdiy  or  cabinetai 
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Evny  King  hn  a  separate  compartmeDt,  and  his  name  is  folloired  by  a 
list  of  other  ntnies,  varying  from  six  to  thirty.  If  we  erer  find  a  com- 
pkU  taUet  of  this  class,  the  historical  succession  will  Tie  established. 
At  pnsent  I  havo  only  fiagments  of  the  list,  but  I  have  alrea/ly  reco- 
vnad  ftom  them  semal  new  royal  names,  and  make  little  doubt  but 
that  when  I  am  able  to  go  through  the  museum  collection,  I  bhuli  com- 
plete the  aeries  The  tablets  npoii  which  I  have  been  tnw^td  form,  it 
■net  be  remembend,  the  lower  stntum, — ^tlie  debris  in  fact,  of  the 
Rojal  libnry,  while  I^yaid's  collection,  which  was  fir^t  found,  and 
famed  the  nppcr  layer,  is,  of  coarse,  in  much  better  pre««rrvation.  I 
gave  yon  in  my  last  copies  of  portions  of  tl^e  syliaJiaria,  and  the  tal/le  of 
notation,  bat  have  really  do  time  to  make  ancrtber  copy  for  yoo.  I  liave 
been  driighted,  amongst  other  thinz*.  Uj  find  the  ide^ijrrapliJ^  for  W«rka 
or  Eraeh;  Aeeed  or  Kaskar;  Calneh  or  NifTer,  &c. ;  aA<i  I  have  thus  at 
length,  got  a  sore  footing  in  the  slippers-  field  of  liaby Ionian  (rei^yfirraphy. 
The  moet  difficolt  portion  <^  the  subject  it  still  tb*  PjUitW/n,— the  ex- 
planations being  osoally  as  obsrort  as  the  text.  I  bare  im^A  yet  f'/ui»d  a 
list  of  the  phonetic  readings  of  the  nam«%  but  I  ';arj  \iM'ily  *i'iul\  tiiAt 
I  a  list  exists,  fiom  the  frcv^ueiix  ooturrendt  of  kiutibu  ezpUfAUM*%  in 
I  to  other  sabjeciap  Alu««dier,  I  am  ^^Vi^'i.^jA  at  tb«:  »pief«':i'i  UM 
now opoiing ool  The  laboor  of  csir^iji/  Otr'/v^'u  a  'y^mp^rVir  *.ri;iil^ tin 
win  be  immense,  but  the  resuiu  wili  be  hrXuuiX. 

*  I  hare  leally  na  time  to  r>  i'^v^  oi^er  i/.^*.>r%,  lytit  I  cu^iyA  re^itt 
:  that  re  have  «Im  foui<^  k  vp>rv:»;  nj.n  :/i  .V/ti*.;>;/:i  ^.'-  4ii;»«, 
Aba  Sfaahreui,  afperesi'Jy  foii  '/  tSiikiiy,*::^  u^-i  y:.«.;.Vj/e«,  hjA 
i  I  shall  doly  aaeud  u*  izi  Vjt  h/j*M::*u.* 


TheCooneil  hare  zmti  >A&ii£wu'>Zi  ijj  hk\'.'Kr  ^^vfe  the  i:*k^:*^  au 
important  wofk,  ti>e  rw-xl;  '.-f  ti*e  w^louow  ii»c\j»^.r/  «*•:  *c.c:jue;j  -/f 
Mr.  Korris,  to  «bva  ti*e  iy/i^^er  v  u  fc,/*:*.'^  v  ;'-'it^>vta  fvf  •.)>:  ;rr«fct  ^AJt 
Mid  iaboor  bcstow«c  l-r  ii\u*  ob  tJue  ^t/>«<jb.t.'/sj  iii  t.:«e  S'a.^.^  '«  J'jvnjMi, 
of  Colonel  BawlixiMitf'»  ':jbrib.tti.v>,  Ci*<'yy>«rr*ie».  Mr.  y^trr'Mr't  w^.\,.r^ 
ntftif  in  tmin  le  ptmvi'jry,  tii«  jma*  «i'j>  viiivL  jm  bat  ^eru^Jtc  i.juu- 
■elf  to  follow  «p  tl*  dert-M^ftunn  of  u^e  >'\iot^  '/  arry«'i*«b'^>?^  vii^ 
ihovrLt  ivr  oeutAnM  v^  m  ju'4«»^.eiibf  r  wjti*^:iyusn''-'^,  u<d 
ii^Mioar  applkau^A  of  ^be  kjuowjAfOjee  «<^  ac/jiiii%»^  t<^  U«e  w^ia- 
of  SB  nddiiiuBM  prvUwb  a  evi«4ir,-i  oi«'>'/irery,  ni&i'.':  *JUt  Ji:4rtj«ia 
ronbifttaleutt  azic  ii«cuifj-v  :  utic  wii:,>>  jlju  W/'^rtti.ut  eijfctbe:i«e 
'  to  add  U/  live  et^jrvt  airttiO;  ws>iViX^  ul  litt  vmuctj  <jtf  ic-vc  v,  tuey 
t itopn  n  fi«»4  Kr  ibe  fynJUvf  prv^^nae  *A  diaiwrtsry  ia  ^ue  miue 

1^  wofky  t/  whidb  a  Sitii  ^viu  ^^umpivl*  ou}^  is  now  «^  tbe  tatut.  it 
mmam  ^  ^mvitk^t Ofdnmne i^  tM  hiAtit^imt  hmenyLimL,  ia  a  iu. 
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guaf^e  and  character  which,  at  its  discovciy,  were  thought  to  be  Median. 
It  has  been  lithographed  from  the  paper  impression  taken  by  Colonel 
Rawlinson,  and  copies  of  the  plates  are  given,  with  a  literal  transcription 
in  Roman  letters.  To  these  are  added  a  verbal  translation,  and  Mr. 
Norris's  Memoir  on  the  Alphabet  and  Language, — ^the  whole  forming  a 
part  of  the  Society's  Journal.  In  the  Memoir,  it  is  assomed  that  the 
language  in  which  the  Inscription  was  written,  was  that  of  the  Nomadie 
tribes  who  inhabited  the  Persian  Empire;  and  the  Memoir  sets  forth tha 
grounds  on  which  that  assumption  rests,  and  which  appear  to  prore  that 
it  is  allied,  grammatically,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  verbally^  also,  with  the 
so-called  Scythic  languages,  and  especially  with  the  Ugrian  branch  of 
that  class.  The  interest  of  the  Memoir  is  especially  philological,  and  its 
great  value  will  consist  in  the  further  aid  it  will  probably  afford  in 
settling  the  meaning  of  some  passages  in  the  Persian  text»  while  it  nmj 
be  fairly  anticipated  that  the  Assyrian,  through  which  alone  we  can 
expect  any  increase  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  history  of  maUi 
may  receive  from  these  publications,  additional  illustration. 

The  Evening  Lectures,  the  success  of  which,  in  the  past  year,  was  a 
subject  of  congratulation  in  the  Council's  last  Report,  have  been  con* 
tinned  during  the  present  season.  Five  have  been  delivered,  and  one 
more  is  in  preparation.  The  result  has  been  a  full  illustration  of  seveial 
important  subjects,  and  an  increased  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  pnUk^ 
in  the  labours  of  the  Society. 

The  first  lecture  of  the  present  season,  was  delivered  by  the  Direeter, 
upon  the  Vedas,  illustrating  the  structure  and  contents  of  thosa 
remarkable  books,  now  no  longer  hidden  in  mystery,  bat  aetnally 
in  course  of  being  printed  in  the  original,  and  translated  into  English, 
and  other  European  languages. 

G.  B.  Greenough,  Esq.,  delivered  the  second  lecture,  on  the  **  Fhj^ 
sical  Structure  of  India,"  illustrating  especially  the  river  system  of  the 
country.  The  Council  hope  that  Mr.  Greenough  will  cany  on  tha 
subject  into  its  further  branches,  on  some  future  occasion. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Latham  delivered  the  third  lecture,  on  the  '^Tran^ 
Gangetic  Languages,"  and  such  as  are  connected  with  them  by  their 
Monosyllabic  Structure,  and  are  spoken,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  by 
the  nations  inhabiting  the  countries  watered  by  the  sonth-eastam  ] 
of  Asia. 

The  fourth  lecture,  "On  Indian  products  known  to  thei 
was  by  Dr.  Royle,  who  exhibited  to  his  auditoiy  an  interesting  and 
extensive  collection  of  8i)ecimcns,  identifying  them  with  nrtieka 
described  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  the  classic  age. 

The  fifth  lecture  was  by  James  Fergusson,  Esq.,  **  On  the 
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I  which  had  taken  place  in  the  bed  of  the  Ganges  ;**  more  espe- 
cUlj  tboae  which  had  occurred  since  the  survey  of  the  river,  effected 
dghtj  jmn  ago.  The  lecture  was  of  peculiar  interest,  from  the 
•nwnaifaii  ihewn  necenarily  to  have  existed,  and  still  to  exist,  between 
lb*  oooiws  of  these  mighty  streams,  and  the  civilization  and  prosperity 
of  the  TCgiouB  throngh  which  they  flow. 

Tha  rixth  lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  fiird,  on  the  Greek 
JSmpire  of  the  Seleaddse,  and  its  influence  on  the  manners  and  customs 
eTtheEatt. 

Oriental  Trandation  Committee, 

In  noticing  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  of  the  Oriental  Trans* 
ktioo  Fund,  the  council  have  to  announce  that  that  body  has  published 
dwinig  the  past  year,  the  sixth  volume  of  the  ''  Bibliographical  and 
Bti^gnphical  Lexicon'*  of  Haji  Khalfisk;  and  they  have  the  satisfaction  to 
learn  that  the  translator  and  editor,  Professor  Flugel,  is  now  actively 
engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  supplementary  volume,  which  will 
indnde  Taiious  notices  of  Mahommedan  works,  written  subsequently  to 
the  time  of  Haji  Khalfa. 

The  eommittee  have  aided  by  their  patronage,  and  are  about  to  issue 
to  their  subscribers,  a  spirited  and  pleasing  poetical  translation  from  the 
Saneerit  of  the  Knmara  Sambliava,  the  celebrated  poem  of  K&Hdasa. 
This  translation  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R  T.  H.  Griffith,  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  an  oriental  scholar  who  has  already  distinguished 
himself  by  the  publication  of  some  elegant  versions  of  Sanscrit  poems, 
entitled  ^  Specimens  of  old  Indian  Poetry.^ 

Dr.  Woepcke,  of  Paris,  has  recently  addressed  the  committee,  inviting 
their  attention  to  the  remarkable  discovery  made  by  him,  of  two  small 
mathematical  tracts  in  Arabic,  supposed  to  be  versions  of  the  Greek 
Euclid.  One,  upon  the  section  of  planes,  was  translated  long  since,  and 
included  in  an  edition  of  Euclid,  published  at  Oxford  ;  the  other  is  a 
treatise  on  the  properties  of  the  lever.  Both  these  tracts  have  been 
translated  and  published  by  him  in  a  short  notice,  a  copy  of  which  hae 
been  presented  to  the  committee  by  Dr.  Woepcke,  who  has  requested 
the  patronage  of  the  committee  to  a  proposed  translation  of  a  most 
interesting  commentary  upon  the  Tenth  Book  of  Euclid,  which  he  hae 
recently  found  in  an  Arabic  manuscript  in  the  Imperial  Library,  at 
Pkria. 

In  common  with  the  society,  the  Committee  of  the  Oriental  Trans- 
lation Fund  have  to  lament,  in  the  death  of  hb  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  loss  of  one  of  their  original  patrons  and  annual 
aiibecnben. 
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Auditor^  Report, 

Dr.  Jambs  Bird  read  the  Report  of  the  Anditon  as  followi  :— 

^  In  presenting  their  Report  the  Auditors  b^  to  oongfatokte  tht 
Society  on  the  success  which  has  attended  the  adoption  of  the  neoM- 
mendations  contained  in  the  Auditors*  Report  for  the  year  1861. 

^*  The  grant  by  the  Government  of  the  sum  of  £1000»  towaHa  tha 
publication  of  Colonel  Rawlinson's  most  interesting  diactfTBriea»  has 
relieved  the  society  from  a  burthen,  which  their  limited  means  wen 
unable  to  bear ;  and  has  placed  it  in  a  position  to  carry  on,  witlurat 
inconvenience,  by  far  the  most  important  undertaking  in  whidi  the 
Society  has  been  engaged  of  late  years,  and  which,  withont  thia 
ance,  must  probably  have  been  abandoned. 

*^  The  abolition  of  the  admission  fee  has  been  followed  by  the  I 
of  forty-two  new  paying  members  in  the  first  year,  and  thirty-two  In  tiie 
second ;  whereas  only  twelve  were,  on  an  average,  admitted  during  eaeh 
of  the  nine  preceding  years.  There  has  not  thus  been  eren  the  teuipotaiy 
diminution  of  revenue,  which  the  most  sanguine  anticipated  in  the  ftial 
years  of  the  change  :  the  average  incx>me  of  the  preceding  yeara  fnm 
entrances  and  subscriptions  being  £628,  whereas,  last  year,  from  aa^ 
scriptions  alone,  it  was  £644 ;  and  the  number  of  pay ing  membefa  b  now 
greater  than  at  any  period  during  the  last  ten  yean,  and  ezeeeda  tlM 
average  by  twenty-four  members,  or  about  twelve  per  eent;  and  aa 
there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  accession  of  members  in  tha 
ensuing  years  should  be  less  than  the  average  of  the  last  two,  the  ] 
perity  of  the  society  may  be  considered  as  placed  on  a  fiir  s( 
than  before. 

^  The  balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  last  financial  year  haa  been 
£986  4s.  6d.,  and  is  estimated  at  £924  at  the  end  of  the  present  year;  and 
as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  expenditure  will  exceed  the 
estimate  annexed,  it  is  clear  that  a  sum  of  at  least  £900  will  ramain  en 
hand  at  the  end  of  1853  ;  and  as  this  is  a  far  laiger  turn  than  it  appeaia 
necessary  to  keep  as  a  floating  balance,  the  Auditors  beg  to  reeommend 
that  the  sum  of  £500  or  £600  be  invested  in  Government  aeoniitle^  ta 
replace  the  amount  sold  out  five  years  ago,  to  meet  the  expenaa  ef 
removal  to  the  present  house,  which  was  £642  17s.  Id.  ooniols»  lealiata^ 
£664ds.9d. 

'' JAS.  Ii^RGUSSON,  )  AnditofB  on  the  iwt 
H.  E.  BAGNOLD,     ]       of  the  Sodety. 

''JAMES  BIRD,  Auditor  on  the  part  of  tha 
CoondL 

^  London,  6th  M^,  1863.** 
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After  the  reading  of  the  preceding  reports^  Sib  Thomab  Ebwau 
CoLEBRooKB,  Bart.,  moved — 

*<  That  the  Report  of  the  Council,  and  that  of  the  Aaditon^  bo 
received  and  printed  ;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  giren  to 
the  Auditors  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  important  duties.^ 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Sib  Thomas  Ebskihb  Pbbbt,  and 

carried  imanimously. 


L.  R.  Reid,  Esq.,  moved,  and  Major  T.  WiLKiMaoN, 
the   following  motion,  which  was    put  from  the  chair,  and  CMried 
unanimously — 

^'  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Vioe-Pkcridenti 
and  Council,  for  their  effective  and  zealous  management  of  tlie  affiiln  of 
this  Society." 

Sir  George  Staunton,  Bart.,  one  of  the  Yice-Preeidentiy  acknow- 
ledged the  vote. 

It  was  moved  by  H.  T.  Prinsep,  £sq.,  seconded  by  the  Right  Hoir. 

Holt  Mackenzie,  and  caiTied  unanimously — 

**  That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  offered  to  the  learned  Director, 
for  the  valuable  services  which  he  renders,  and  for  the  unwearied  interat 
he  takes  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Society  ;  and  for  his  kindnew  in  takiiy 
the  chair  on  the  pi-esent  occasion." 

The  Director  in  returning  thanks  said,  that  it  afforded  him  gieal 
gratification  to  be  able  to  contribute  his  aid  in  futhering  the  objeeta 
of  the  Society,  and  to  assist  in  promoting  its  prosperity.  The  beet  and 
surest  mode  of  effecting  this  object  was,  for  every  member  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  support  its  character  by  offering  to  it  the  resnlti  of  Ue 
studies  and  experience,  and  tlms  enlarge  its  stock  of  useful  infimnatioB. 
The  Society  had  many  formidable  competitors  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  ;  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Paris,  Germany,  and  America,  and 
the  Branch  Societies  in  India  were  all  labouring  earnestly  and 
cessfully,  and  it  behoved  the  members  to  exert  themselves  in 
to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  Society.  Ue  hoped  he  might  ba 
allowed  according  to  his  usuul  custom,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
members  one  or  two  remarkable  works,  which  had  lately  appeared.  A 
memoir  left  by  the  lamented  Bumouf  contains  all  tliat  deep  learnings 
critical  sagacity  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  langunge,  can 
probably  effect  in  illusti'ation  and  interpretation  of  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions of  Kapur  di  Giri,  Gimar  and  Dhauli.  Monsieur  Stanislas  Jnlien's 
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timsLiiion  of  the  memoirs  of  '*  Hiuen  Tsang"  which  have  lately  appeared, 
throw  oonsideiable  light  upon  the  state  of  India,  at  the  period  when 
tlwy  were  written.  Hiuen  Tsang  proceeded  to  India  from  China,  and 
redded  there  for  seventeen  years  about  the  middle  of  tlie  seventh 
eentury.  His  object  was  that  of  learning  Sanscrit,  and  of  translating 
Baddhist  works  in  that  language  into  Chinese.  The  memoirs,  though 
chiefly  of  a  personal  nature,  contain  many  geographical  and  historical 
alhiaions»  which  are  of  considerable  value  in  illustrating  the  condition  of 
India,  at  the  period  of  his  visit.  He  has  given  an  account  of  the  Sanscrit 
jangnage  and  grammar,  and  as  a  specimen  has  endeavoured  to  express  in 
Chineae  characters  three  tenses  of  the  verb  bh&y  to  be.  He  has  also  given 
aa  aoeonnt  of  the  Sankhya  philosopliy,  thus  proving  the  perfection 
of  that  system  at  the  time  he  wrote.  Hiuen  Tsang  and  his  coadjutors 
translated  into  Chinese  many  Sanscrit  and  Pali  works,  and  when  we 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  China,  it  is  probable  that 
•one  of  these  works  may  be  found  in  the  monasteries  and  religious 
eateUiriiments.  He  would  also  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  members  a 
short  communication  which  he  had  received  irom  the  Branch  Society  of 
Bombay,  which  contained  an  interesting  abstract  of  the  results  of  one 
i  of  the  investigations  of  the  cave  temples  of  India,  which  were 
^  being  carried  on  with  great  vigour  and  industry. 

''The  Reverend  Dr.  Stevenson,  in  presenting  to  the  Society  his 
tianalatlons  of  the  Nassik  inscriptions,  remarked,  that  besides  some 
loaer  excavations  at  Nassik,  there  were  three  principal  Caves  bearing  on 
tium  the  names  of  four  soveriegns,  who  formerly  reigned  in  the  Deccan 
mA  Gnaerat.  The  first  Cave  in  the  series,  that  most  to  the  left  of  the 
group,  was  constructed  by  the  Queen  x>f  Gotamiputra,  for  Buddhist 
Ring  Grotamiputra  reigned,  it  is  said  in  the  inscription,  over  all 

iii,  and  in  describing  his  kingdom,  some  Gangetic  provinces  are  first 
Mentioned,  and  then  among  the  hills  that  are  said  to  have  bounded  his 
empire,  the  Par3rama,  the  Sahyadri,  the  Malaya,  on  our  side  of  India, 
thai  the  Mahendra  hills  in  Cuttackand  the  Himalayas  are  specified.  The 
king  of  Lanka  (Ceylon)  issaid  also  to  have  submitted  to  him.  It  is  on  this 
eave,  m  previously  mentioned  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  that  the  date  containing 
the  name  of  the  sovereign  Padma  is  mentioned,  and  which  he  made  out 
to  refer  to  the  Balabhi  era,  and  hence,  since  it  is  dated  in  the  year  19, 
and  the  era  in  question  commences  with  a.d.  319,  we  get  for  the  date  of 
the  cava  ^.n.  388.  Dr.  Stevenson  accounted  for  the  introduction  of  this 
eta  here,  by  supposing  the  Balabhi  Monarch  to  have  been  the  father  or 
brother  of  Grotamiputra's  Queen,  by  whose  order  the  excavation  was 
It  is  carious  to  notice  that  in  the  principal  inscription  over  this 
,  wo  have  mention  made  of  four  different  institutions,  one  a  hospital 
iwtho  aide  and  infirm,  another  an  institution  to  teach  archery,  [i.e.  a 
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THE    POLLOWINO    REPORT    OP    THB    COUNCIL 

WAS  BEAD  BT  B.  CLARKE,  ESQ.,  HONOBABT  8ECBETABY  : — 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in  reporting  on  the  transac- 
tion! of  the  past  year,  have  to  announce,  with  great  regret,  a  diminution 
in  the  numher  of  their  memhers;  the  new  elections  heing  only  8,*  while 
the  loM  has  heen,  hy  death  IT^t  and  by  retirement  10,:^  causing  a  total 
diminotion  of  19. 

*  Elections:—!.  A.  K.  Forbes,  Esq. ;  2.  Sir  Charles  Fox;  3.  Sir  Moses 
Mooteaore,  Bart;  4.  E.  C.  O.  Murray,  Esq.;  5.  J. W.  Redhouse,  Esq.;  6.  F.  H. 
Robinsoa,  Esq. ;  7.  Andrew  Wight,  Esq. ;  8.  Lieut.  Hugh  Williams,  R.E. 

t  DcAths,  Resident  and  Non-Resident :  —  1.  J.  R.  Barnes,  Esq. ; 
t.  Henry  Blanshard,  Esq. ;  3.  J.  F.  Elphinstone,  Esq. ;  4.  G.  B.  Greenougb, 
Esq.  ;  5.  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  6.  Sir  Robert  Hany  Inglis,  Bart ; 
7<  lord  Viscoont  Jocelyn,  M.P. ;  8.  The  Rev.  R.  Jones;  9.  Sir  George  G. 
Ds  H.  Larpent,  Bart;  10.  Mahommed  Ibrahim  Muckba;  11.  William 
Nswnhsm,  Esq.;  12.  B.  A.  R.  Nicholson,  Esq.;  13.  Joseph  PhilHmore, 
Esq.,  LL.D. ;  14.  Browne  Roberts,  Esq. ;  15.  Lieut-Gen.  W.  Sandwitb, 
C.B.;  16.  John  Sullivan,  Esq. ;  17.  A.  Trevor,  Esq. 

%  Retirements  of  Resident  and  Non-resident  Members: — 1.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Arnold ;  2.  F.  Ayrton,  Esq.  (struck  oflT);  3.  Harry  Borrodaile,  Esq. ; 
4.  Major  Close;  5.  John  Cotton,  Esq. ;  6.  T.  W.  Henderson,  Esq. ;  7.  J.  A. 
8t  John,  Esq..  (struck  off);  8.  John  Marks,  Esq.  (stmck  off);  9.  William 
HsBiy  Martto,  Esq. ;  10.  J.  C.  Morris,  Esq. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  REPORT  OP  THE  COUNCIL 

WAS  HEAD  ar  IL  OLAIULB,  £EQ,,  HOXORAaT  SXCHETABY  : — 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  ABiatic  Society,  ia  reportlag  on  the  transac- 
tions of  the  past  year,  have  to  announce,  with  great  regret^  a  dimin«tion 
in  the  number  of  t!ieir  members;  tiie  new  elections  being  only  8,*  while 
the  loss  has  been,  by  death  17,t  and  by  retirement  10,^  causing  a  total 
diminution  of  19. 

•  Elections:— L  A.  K.  Forl)€«,  E^i. ;  2.  Sir  Charl^  Fo3t;  3.  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  Bart;  4,  E,  C.  G.  Marmy,  Esq.;  5.  J.W.  Kedhouse,  Esq.^  6,  F-  H, 
Robinson,  Esq. ;   7-  Andrew  Wi^htj  Esq, ;  8,  Lieut,  Hugh  Williams^  R/E, 

•f-  Deaths,  Heaident  and  Kgii-ReeiJent  i  ^^  1.  J.  B.  BameB,  Esq*.; 
2.  Henry  Blanshard^  Esq. ;  X  .L  F,  Elphinstaney  Esq.  ;  4,  G.  B»  Greenougb, 
Esq.;  6.  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.P.  ^  6,  Sir  Robert  Hmrty  Inglis,  Bart : 
7,  Lord  Viscount  Jocblyn,  M»P' ;  S,  The  Rev.  K.  Jones;  0.  Sir  G^jnrge  G. 
De  H.  Larpent,  Ba,ct»i  10,  Muhomnied  Ibriihim  Muckbn ;  11.  William 
Newnham,  Esq.;  12,  B,  A.  R,  Nidiolson,  Esq.;  13.  Joseph  Phii!imoro, 
Esq.,  LL.D. ;  14,  Browne  Roberta^  Esq, ;  15.  Lbut-Gen.  W*  Siiiidwith, 
C.B. ;  16.  John  Sulliv&u,  Enq.  $  17*  A,  Trevor,  Esq. 

$  Retirements  of  Resident  mad  Non-residcDt  Members;—!.  The  Rer. 
Dr.  Arnold ;  2.  F-  Ayrtou,  E«q.  (struck  off);  3.  Harrj'  Bonrodaile,  Esq. ; 
4.  Major  Close;  S,  John  Cotton  ^  Esq. ;  a  T,  W.  HeDdereon,  Esq,;  7*  J.  A. 
St.  John,  Esq..  (struck  off);  8.  Jolin  JU arks,  Esq.  (^ru^k  off)  j  9^  William 
Henry  Martin,  Esq. ;  10,  J.  C.  Morris,  Esq. 
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Among  those  of  whom  we  have  been  deprived  by  death,  the  Conncil 
are  not  called  upon  to  record  the  loss  of  any  eminent  Oriental  acholafy 
whose  great  atUunments  or  peculiar  devotedness  to  the  pursuit  and 
extension  of  our  knowledge  of  Asia  would  have  nuide  it  their  duty  to 
trace  the  steps  of  his  literary  progress,  and  to  enumerate  tlie  worki  by 
which  the  treasures  of  Eastern  learning  had  been  enlai^d. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Grbenouoh  belongs  more  especially  to  other  Societiefl» 
to  whose  service  he  dedicated  the  labours  of  a  long  and  brilliant  career 
of  scientific  research,  than  to  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society;  but  his  name 
cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  in  this  Report  witliout  a  tribute  of  respect 
and  gratitude  for  the  benefit  which  India  must  derive  from  his  eztenure 
investigation  of  the  physical  geography  of  that  country.  This  subject 
he  discussed  at  large  in  two  lectures  delivered  in  these  rooms,  illustrating 
two  maps  of  beautiful  structure  and  minute  detail.  He  also  compiled  a 
geological  map  of  India,  a  remarkable  work,  the  result  of  the  patient 
labour  of  many  years.  Of  this  map  Mr.  Greenough  presented  a  copy  to 
this  Society,  which  may  at  all  times  be  consulted  by  its  memheis.  The 
East  India  Company  so  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  the  information 
thus  imparted  that  they  purchased  a  large  number  of  copies  of  the 
geological  map,  and  have  sent  it  out  to  the  Indian  Presidencies,  tliat  it 
may  be  perfected  by  the  additions  or  corrections  of  local  observation  or 
more  recent  discovery. 

The  loss  which  the  Society  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Sir  Robbrt 
Harrt  Ikolis  is  shared  with  many  literary  and  scientific  bodiei^  to 
which  he  gave  his  liberal  support.  Whenever  tlie  many  calls  on  hii 
time  allowed  him  to  attend  our  meetings,  his  presence  was  gladlj'  wel- 
comed as  that  of  the  accomplished  scholar,  the  cordial  promoter  of 
investigation  and  research,  the  courteous  and  warm-hearted  English 
gentleman.  His  interest  was  readily  awakened  on  Indian  subjects, 
towards  which  his  feelings  had  been  early  drawn  by  the  distinguished 
career  of  his  father.  Sir  Hugh  Inglis,^a  name  honourably  recorded  in 
the  Annals  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  Council  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  the  Het;ting  thai 
CoLONBL  RjiwuNsoN  is  daily  expected  in  England,  having  quitted 
Baghdad  early  in  March.  He  has  closed  his  diplomatic  career,  e&d 
intends  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  examination  of  the  inscribed 
monuments  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  of  which  he  brings  with  him  a 
very  numerous  collection.  Wo  cherish  the  confident  expectation  that 
these  lettered  monuments,  and  the  stores  already  deposited  in  our 
national  Museum,  will  yield  up  all  their  hidden  meaning  to  the  steadily 
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continued  investigation  of  our  learned  member,  whp^e  putt  If^bourSy 
although  much  interrupted  by  engrossing  official  duties,  ai^d  t^ 
quently  by  severe  indisposition,  have  produced  a  copious  haryest  pi 
results,  invaluable  to  students  in  hbtory,  pal»ology,  language^,  fOi^ 
scientific  research.  Henceforward  he  will  not  only  bp  able  to  give  {^is 
undivided  exertions  to  the  task,  but  will  have  tlie  greatj  advaptagci  «£ 
abundant  mateiial,  much  of  which  is  of  less  fragmentary  character  tbaa 
ilie  greatest  portion  of  what  he  has  had  to  work  upon  i^^  his  ^t^m  homa. 
The  i-esults  of  Colonel  Rawlinson's  investigations,  since  our  last  Annivisir- 
aary  Meeting,  have  been,  necessarily,  less  striking  than  those  of  former 
years.  The  first  announcement  of  discoveiies  made  in  ap  unknown  region 
must,  obviously,  be  more  remarkable,  and  the  results  more  extensively  ior 
teresting,  than  the  accumulations  of  still  progressive  research,  the  clearing 
up  of  obscurities,  and  rectification  of  conjectures.  Bat  the  scholar  ai^d 
student  will  see  in  these  latter  labours  a  more  real  addition  tp  pqsitiva 
and  certain  knowledge  than  in  the  first  discoveries,  which  are  more 
popuUrly  interesting.  The  most  striking  of  the  advance^  of  tlie  last 
year  is  undoubtedly  the  discovery  of  the  form  and  purpose  of  the  Bins 
Nimrud,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Babylppj  a^^ 
the  finding  of  two  pei-fect  inscribed  cylinders  deposited  in  tha  ve^y 
places  wheie  they  were  inserted  in  the  time  of  ^ebuchadneyaar,  anqy 
very  probably,  by  his  own  hands.  The  tenor  of  the  inscriptioi^s  o|i 
these  cylinders  has  been  already  communicated  by  Colonel  Rawlinson 
to  the  Society;  and,  on  that  gentleman's  return,  we  may  ei^pect  a  fuU 
and  complete  translation. 

In  Western  Chaldea,  in  the  marshy  plains  near  the  junction  of  the  two 
great  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  the  sites  of  several  ancient  cities  have  been 
ascertained ;  and  the  detailed  accounts  of  two,  which  have  been  opened 
and  described  by  J.  E.  Taylor,  Esq.,  have  been  obligingly  communicated 
by  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  and  read  at  our  Meetings^  and 
they  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

The  liberality  of  the  East  India  Company  has  enabled  each  member 
of  the  Society  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  excellent  maps  of  the  r^ons  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  the  ancient  empire  of  Assyria,  made  with  great 
labour  and  accurate  science,  by  Captain  Jones.  The  map,  with  the 
yaluabl^  memoir  by  that  officer,  accompanied  by  the  scientific  detail  of 
his  astronomical  and  trigonometrical  observations,  will  be  found  in  tha 
forthcoming  Journal. 

Members  are  aware  that  the  Society  has,  during  the  last  two  yean^ 
lent  the  use  of  its  rooms  to  the  Assyrian  Excavation  Fund  ;  and  its 
officers  have  been  happy  to  lend  that  Association  every  assistance  in  their 
y9wer  to  car^  on  the  objects  for  which  it  was  embodied. 

»2 
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The  Council  have  now  to  announce  that  the  operations  of  the  Fand 
have  ceaaedy  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  entered  into  by  them  with 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  by  which  they  have  transferred  to 
that  institution  the  balance  of  their  funds,  on  the  understanding  that  it 
would  continue  the  excavations  in  Assyria  for  at  least  a  limited  period. 
This  arrangement  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  exhausUon  of  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fund,  and  the  impossibilify  of  collecting 
money  for  such  purposes  in  a  time  of  general  excitement  and  pecuniaiy 
pressure,  caused  by  the  war  now  carried  on  in  the  East. 

From  the  two  Reports  issued  by  the  Fund,  copies  of  which  are  on 
the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that,  during  the  period  of  its  existence,  it  has 
done  much  towards  completing  the  discoveries  so  brilliantly  opened  and 
carried  forward  by  Layard  and  the  French  savans,  and  which  have  led 
to  such  important  results  in  the  labours  of  our  distinguished  associate, 
Colonel  Rawlinson. 

Mr.  Loftus,  acting  for  the  Fund,  has  thoroughly  explored  the  ruina 
of  Warka,  and  examined,  more  or  less  completely,  all  the  more  impor- 
tant mounds  in  Babylonia,  some  of  which  have  yielded  very  interesting 
remains ;  he  has  also  been  instrumental  in  excavating  another  great 
palace  on  the  mound  of  Koyunjik,  besides  discovering  several  new  build- 
ings both  there  and  at  Nimrud.  His  last  discovery  has  been  that  of  a 
room  at  the  latter  palace,  containing  an  immense  number  of  fragments 
of  ivory  and  bronze,  which  appear  to  have  formed  a  throne,  and  the 
furniture  of  an  important  apartment  in  the  palace. 

Mr.  Loftus  is  now  on  his  way  home,  bringing  with  him  these  ivories, 
and  all  the  smaller  objects  he  has  collected  during  the  excavations, 
as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  beautiful  series  of  drawings  prepared  for 
the  Fund  by  Mr.  Boutcher,  the  artist  employed  by  them  for  the  pur- 
pose; the  latter  forming  a  more  pei-fect  series  of  illustration  of  the  styles 
of  Assyrian  sculptures  than  anything  that  has  yet  reached  this  oountiy 
from  the  East. 

The  Accounts  of  the  Society  for  tlie  past  year,  duly  audited,  will  be 
presented  to  the  Meeting,  and  will  shew  that  any  further  diminution  of 
its  income  can  ill  be  borne.  The  balance  at  the  close  of  the  last  year's 
account  is  only  £195,  being  £70  less  than  at  the  end  of  1863;  and  of 
that  £195,  all  but  £20,  is  the  balance  remaining  of  the  Parliamentary 
Grant  in  aid  of  the  publication  of  the  Rawlinson  papers. 

The  Council  greatly  regret  the  loss  of  ten  Annual  Subscribers  by 
resignation.  They  are  well  aware  that  when  the  presence  of  war- 
taxation  is  felt,  one  of  the  readiest  means  of  retrenching  expenditure  b 
found  in  the  discontinuance  of  subscriptions  to  public  societies  ;  but  they 
would  urge  on  the  Members  the  great  importance,  not  only  of  not 
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diiuinislung,  hut  of  pruinoting  an  increase  of  the  resources  of  the  Society 
if  it  is  to  carry  out  efficiently  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded. 
The  expenses  of  the  Society  are  not  capahle  of  diminution,  without 
serious  injury  to  its  best  intei*ests  ;  for  they  consist  principally  of  tliree 
items : — first,  the  rent  and  taxes  for  a  respectable  house,  in  which  to 
recttve  their  Members,  and  to  preserve  their  Library  and  Museum ; 
lecondly,  the  moderate  salaries  of  indispensable  officers ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  chatges  for  printing,  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  publications, 
inTolTing  ^the  use  of  various  tyi>es,  and  the  fi'equent  introduction  of 
iilostrations  in  lithography,  cannot  be  reduced  below  their  present 
average  standard  without  destroying  the  value  of  the  works  they  put 
forth.  But  the  present  insufficiency  of  liberal  support  to  this  Insti- 
tution has  now  brought  down  its  income  below  its  expenditure,  which 
has  only  been  met  by  sinking  nearly  all  the  floating  balance  of  the  year 
preceding.  This  condition  of  our  finances  has  the  effect  not  only  of 
crunping  the  operations  of  the  Society  in  their  ordinary  course,  but  of 
nu^nding  any  endeavours  for  their  extension. 

There  are  various  measures  within  the  scope  of  the  Society's  designs, 
on  which  they  would  gladly  enter,  were  their  means  sufficient, — mea- 
sures ad:ipted,  and  much  required,  to  meet  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  position  and  relations  of  the  Society,  since  the  days  of 
its  foundation.  Among  those  clianges,  perhaps  the  most  striking  is,  that 
it  is  no  longer,  so  almost  exclusively  as  it  was,  the  recipient  of  original 
eommunications  on  the  subjects  for  the  investigation  of  which  it  was 
founded,  though  it  may  justly  claim  the  merit  of  having,  by  the  varied 
and  important  matter  which  it  collected  and  communicated  to  the 
country  tlirough  its  earlier  publications,  awakened  the  desire  for  a  more 
extended  knowledge  of  India.  Researches  into  the  science,  physical 
condition,  and  arts  of  the  nations  of  Asia,  are  now  prosecuted  by  many 
learned  and  scientific  associations,  which  have  sprung  into  existence  long 
since  the  establishment  of  this  Institution ;  and  our  supply  of  com- 
munications on  Oriental  matters  has  consequently  diminished.  Still, 
however,  it  is  through  this  Society  that  the  important  revelations  which 
the  energy  of  Rawlinson  has  cfVtcted,  and  b  progiessively  enUrging,  are 
made  known  to  the  world ;  and  the  original  communications  of  our 
learned  Director,  and  occasional  papers  from  distinguished  scholars 
and  diligent  investigators,  though  far  less  numerous  than  they  were 
iome  yeai»  since,  still  impart  to  our  journal  au  interest  peculiarly 
iUown. 

Bat  if  aome  subjects  which  the  early  labours  of  the  Society  were 
diiected  to  illustrate,  have  been,  in  great  measure,  exhausted,  and  infor- 
mation on  others  of  general  interest  has  been  flowing  into  other 
the  topics  of  literary,  scientific,  and  general  inTeatigiit*on  *n 
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respect  of  Asia,  have  been  so  m«ltipliedy  and  their  limits  have  so  yastly 
expanded,  that  they  now  call  forth,  not  only  the  enlightened  attention 
and  active  energies  of  our  own  countrymen,  but  the  industry  and 
acumen  of  oiir  continental  neighbours,  especially  those  of  Germany  and 
France.  Without  a  watchful  observation  of  what  is  brought  to  light 
in  those  countries,  a  very  Imperfect  acquaintance  is  kept  up  with  the 
progress  of  successful  research  on  Asiatic  subjects. 

It  seems  to  follow  from  all  these  considerations  that,  in  addition  to 
its  own  contributions  to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge  respecting  Asia 
and  its  inhabitants,  it  is  desirable  that  our  society  should  concentrate 
information  of  whatever  is  produced  or  illustrated  in  respect  of  Asia,  by 
the  learning  and  industry  of  our  own  countrymen  or  by  residents  in 
foreign  lands ;  in  a  word,  that  the  inquirer  for  information  respecting 
India  might  be  referred  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  as  the  general 
depository  where  investigation  may  be  assisted,  and  study  prosecuted, 
with  the  greatest  prospect  of  benefit.  But  to  attain  these  desirable 
objects^  our  library,  hitherto  composed  of  valuable,  but  unconnected 
donations  by  liberal  benefactors,  must  have  its  deficiencies  systematically 
supplied,  so  that  it  should  contain  whatever  the  student  or  the  man  of 
research  may  desire  to  consult  for  information  on  the  past  or  present 
of  Eastern  Nations.  These  desirable  improvements  cannot  be  made 
without  larger  resources  than  are  at  our  command. 

Further,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Journal  should  be  more 
frequently  and  regularly  published,  and  that  it  should  diffuse  early 
information  on  whatever  can  interest  the  scholar  and  the  inquirer  respect- 
ing the  races,  the  languages,  the  products,  the  literature,  the  arts,  the 
institutions,  the  habits  of  its  varied  populations,  and  that  it  should 
contain  occasional  reviews,  summary  analyses,  or  other  notices,  of  recent 
and  valuable  works  relating  to  those  subjects,  whether  in  our  own  or  in 
foreign  languages.  But  to  do  this  effectually  the  time  and  talents  of 
scholars  conversant  with  Oriental  subjects,  and  with  the  languages  in 
which  they  are  treated  by  our  Continental  neighbours,  must  be  secured 
for  regular  and  continuous  service  ;  and  that  cannot  be  done  without 
liberal  remuneration.  It  would  be  requisite  also  that  extensive  cor- 
respondence should  be  carried  on  in  order  that  literary  productions  of 
importance  and  value  should  be  early  obtained  from  the  quarters  in 
which  they  have  been  produced.  Lxii  little  advance  can  be  made  in 
any  of  these  objects  without  a  considerable  accession  to  the  funds  at  the 
command  of  the  Council :  our  field  of  usefulness  is  wide  and  fruitful, 
but  the  resources  at  our  disposal  do  not  allow  us  to  cultivate  it  as  we 
desire. 

Should  the  Society  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain,  at  an  early  period, 
accommodation  id  any  public  building  which  may  be  appropriated  to 
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continued  investigation  of  our  learned  member,  whp9«  pust  j^bourSy 
although  much  interrupted  by  engrossing  official  duties,  and  ft-©- 
quently  by  severe  indisposition,  have  produced  a  copious  harvest  of 
results,  invaluable  to  students  in  history,  palnology,  languages,  and 
scientific  research.  Henceforward  he  will  not  ouly  be  able  to  give  ^ia 
undivided  exertions  to  the  task,  but  will  have  the  great  advantage  of 
abundant  material,  much  of  which  is  of  less  fragment^iy  character  than 
tlie  greatest  portion  of  what  he  has  had  to  work  upon  iu  his  Eastern  homa* 
The  results  of  Colonel  Rawlinson's  investigations,  since  our  last  Anniver- 
sary Mectinp:,  have  been,  necessarily,  less  striking  than  those  of  former 
years.  The  first  announcement  of  discoveries  made  in  au  uuknown  region 
must,  obviously,  be  more  remarkable,  and  the  results  more  extensively  ittr 
teresting,  than  the  accumulations  of  still  progressive  research,  the  clearing 
up  of  obscurities,  and  rectification  of  conjectures.  But  the  scholar  and 
student  will  see  in  these  latter  labours  a  more  real  addition  to  pqsitive 
and  certain  knowledge  than  in  the  first  discoveries,  which  are  more 
popularly  interesting.  The  most  striking  of  the  advances  of  the  last 
year  is  undoubtedly  the  discovery  of  the  form  and  purpose  of  the  Bics 
Nimrud,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Babylon;  an^ 
the  finding  of  two  perfect  inscribed  cylinders  deposited  in  tha  vetv 
places  wheie  they  were  inserted  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadneazar,  anq, 
very  probably,  by  his  own  hands.  The  tenor  of  the  inscriptions  on 
these  cylindei-s  has  been  already  communicated  by  Colonel  Rawlinson 
to  the  Society;  and,  on  that  gentleman's  return,  we  may  expect  a  fuU 
and  complete  translation. 

In  Western  Chaldea,  in  the  marshy  plains  near  the  jnnctiqn  of  tlia  two 
great  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  the  sites  of  several  ancient  cities  have  bean 
ascertained  ;  and  the  detailed  accounts  of  two,  which  have  been  opened 
and  described  by  J.  E.  Taylor,  Esq.,  have  been  obligingly  communieatad 
by  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  and  read  at  our  Meetings^  and 
they  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

The  liberality  of  the  East  India  Company  has  enabled  each  member 
of  the  Society  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  excellent  maps  of  ths  regions  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  the  ancient  empire  of  Assyria,  made  with  great 
labour  and  accurate  science,  by  Captain  Jones.  The  map,  with  the 
valuable  memoir  by  that  officer,  accompanied  by  the  scientific  detail  of 
his  astronomical  and  trigonometrical  observations,  will  be  found  in  the 
forthcoming  Journal. 

Members  arc  aware  that  the  Society  has,  during  the  last  two  yeaity 
lent  the  use  of  its  rooms  to  the  Assyrian  Excavation  Fund  ;  and  its 
officers  have  been  happy  to  lend  that  Association  every  assistance  in  tliair 
power  to  carry  on  the  objects  for  which  it  was  embodied. 

h2 
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Among  those  of  whom  we  have  been  deprived  by  death,  the  Council 
are  not  called  upon  to  record  Hie  loss  of  any  eminent  Oriental  acholmr, 
whose  great  attainments  or  peculiar  devotedness  to  the  pnrsait  and 
extension  of  our  knowledge  of  Asia  would  have  made  it  their  duty  to 
trace  the  steps  of  his  literary  progi*ess,  and  to  enumerate  tlie  works  by 
which  the  treasures  of  Eastern  learning  had  been  enlaiged. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Grbenouoh  belongs  more  especially  to  other  Societifli^ 
to  whose  service  lie  dedicated  the  labours  of  a  long  and  brilliant  career 
of  scientific  research,  than  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society;  but  his  name 
cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  in  this  Report  without  a  tribute  of  respect 
and  gratitude  for  the  benefit  wliich  India  must  derive  from  his  eztennve 
investigation  of  the  physical  geography  of  that  country.  This  subject 
he  discussed  at  large  in  two  lectures  delivered  in  these  rooms,  illustrating 
two  maps  of  beautiful  structure  and  minute  detail.  He  also  compiled  a 
geological  map  of  India,  a  remarkable  work,  the  result  of  the  patient 
labour  of  many  years.  Of  this  map  Mr.  Greenough  presented  a  copy  to 
this  Society,  which  may  at  all  times  be  consulted  by  its  members,  ^e 
East  India  Company  so  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  the  information 
thus  imparted  that  they  purchased  a  large  number  of  copies  of  the 
geological  map,  and  have  sent  it  out  to  the  Indian  Presidencies,  that  it 
may  be  perfected  by  the  additions  or  corrections  of  local  observation  or 
moi-e  recent  discovery. 

The  loss  which  the  Society  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Sir  Ronnx 
Harrt  Inqlis  is  shared  with  many  literary  and  scientific  bodies^  to 
which  he  gave  his  liberal  support  Wlienever  the  many  calls  on  his 
time  allowed  him  to  attend  our  meetings,  his  presence  was  gladly  weU 
corned  as  that  of  the  accomplished  scholar,  the  cordis  promoter  of 
investigation  and  research,  the  courteous  and  warm-hearted  Enf>Iiih 
gentleman.  His  interest  was  readily  awakened  on  Indian  subjects, 
towards  which  his  feelings  had  been  eai'ly  drawn  by  the  distingnishail 
career  of  his  father.  Sir  Hugh  Ingli8,~a  name  honourably  recorded  in 
the  Annals  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  Council  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  the  Meeting  that 
Colonel  Rawlinson  is  daily  expected  in  England,  having  quitted 
Baghdad  early  in  March.  He  has  closed  his  diplomatic  caieor,  and 
intends  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  examination  of  the  inscribed 
monuments  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  of  which  he  brings  with  him  a 
very  numerous  collection.  Wo  cherish  the  confident  expectation  that 
these  lettei-ed  monuments,  and  the  stores  already  deposited  in  our 
national  Museum,  will  yield  up  all  their  hidden  meaning  to  the  steadily 
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continued  investigation  of  our  learned  member,  wl^p^  M*^  IfAo^^n* 
although  much  interrupted  by  engro89ing  ofi^cia)  dllti«|||  in4  ^ 
quently  by  severe  indisposition,  have  produced  a  copiqua  biMT4t|  f|f 
results,  invaluable  to  students  in  bbtory,  palmlogy,  |fa)|(ii^|pM^  pii^ 
scientific  research.  Henceforward  he  will  not  only  b^  ablA  tP  f^y^  M^ 
undivided  exertions  to  the  task,  but  will  have  $he  greali  ft^V^^tpi  9^ 
abundant  n^aterial,  much  of  which  is  of  less  fragmentary  c)ll^n^s^|r  4hH& 
the  greatest  portion  of  what  he  has  had  to  work  upon  if^  hi^  ^tff^  l^^fh 
The  results  of  Colonel  Rawlinson*s  investigation^,  ainco  Qor  last  Amtir^ 
aary  Meeting,  have  been,  necessarily,  less  striking  thai^  thofi  of  termer 
years.  The  fii-st  announcement  of  discoveries  made  in  ai|  unkao^  1*^1^ 
must,  obviously,  be  more  remarkable,  and  the  results  laor^  ^?(ti^)|iYe]y  !%• 
teresting,  than  the  accumulations  of  still  progressive  re^sftrph,  ^«  defuriiiy 
up  of  obscurities,  and  rectification  of  coiyecturea  ^ii|t  tbi^  4dl|ci%f  Vf^ 
student  will  see  in  these  latter  labours  a  more  real  addit|of^  ^  INyMU^ 
and  certain  knowledge  than  in  the  firat  discoTerie%  wbi^  ara  fnore 
popularly  interesting.  The  most  striking  of  the  advanoef  qf  ij^^  1^ 
year  is  undoubtedly  the  discovery  of  the  form  ^iid  pnfpqM  o|  ^  9(9 
Nimrud,  the  roost  remarkable  of  the  remains  of  anciaal  Bfbf ]^|  tfi^ 
the  finding  of  two  perfect  inscribed  cylinders  dapoaitfkd  ||i  ^%  ym 
places  wheie  they  were  inserted  in  the  time  of  Nebnch^^pefmrt  fs^ 
very  probably,  by  his  own  hands.  The  tenor  of  tba  |f)a$rlpMp|||  9|i 
these  cylindei-s  has  been  already  communicated  by  Co)<^^  ^lM^W4l 
to  the  Society ;  and,  on  that  gentleman's  return,  wa  |iuqf  ej^pt^  %  fgfi. 
and  complete  translation. 

In  Western  Chaldea,  in  the  marshy  plains  near  tba  jii]ioiii|ii(|f  tbi  tw 
great  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  the  sites  of  several  ancient  eiUfi  btwt  1 
ascertained  ;  and  the  detailed  accounts  of  two,  which  )iav||  I 
and  described  by  J.  £.  Taylor,  Esq.,  have  been  obligiDglj  comnm 
by  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  and  read  at  ovx  HftBting^  uA 
they  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

The  liberality  of  the  East  India  Company  has  enabled  eeell  PMlk&ber 
of  the  Society  t^  possess  a  copy  of  the  excellent  mapi  qf  the  im^icHia  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  the  ancient  empire  of  Aasyrta»  iDtde'wiUl  fvHl 
labour  and  accurate  science,  by  Captain  Jones,  ^le  mapb  wHh  the 
valuable  memoir  by  that  officer,  accompanied  by  tbe  eofentUp  deliH  isM 
his  astronomical  and  trigonometrical  obseryatioiub  will  tiefiMllld  falllk 
forthcoming  Journal. 

Members  are  aware  that  the  Society  h^$,  toring  tbt  hit  tM  IWMb 
lent  the  use  of  its  rooms  to  the  Assyrian  K^^mliaii  Viaid}:lili''ili 
officers  have  been  happy  to  lend  thati 
power  to  carry  on  the  objects  for  whioh  i\  \ 
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The  Council  have  now  to  announce  that  the  operations  of  tha  Fund 
have  ceasedy  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  entered  into  by  them  with 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  by  which  they  have  tnuisfemd  to 
that  institution  the  balance  of  their  funds,  on  the  understanding  that  it 
would  continue  the  excavations  in  Assyria  for  at  least  a  limited  period. 
This  arrangement  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fund,  and  the  impossibility  of  oolleetiag 
money  for  such  purposes  in  a  time  of  general  excitement  and  peenniaiy 
pressure,  caused  by  the  war  now  carried  on  in  the  East. 

From  the  two  Reports  issued  by  the  Fund,  copies  of  which  are  on 
the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that,  during  the  period  of  its  existence,  it  has 
done  much  towards  completing  the  discoveries  so  brilliantly  opened  and 
carried  forward  by  Layard  and  the  French  savans,  and  which  have  led 
to  such  important  results  in  the  labours  of  our  distinguished 
Colonel  Rawlinson. 

Mr.  Loftus,  acting  for  the  Fund,  has  thoroughly  explored  the  i 
of  Warka,  and  examined,  more  or  less  completely,  all  the  more  impor- 
tant mounds  in  Babylonia,  some  of  which  have  yielded  very  interesting 
remains ;  he  has  also  been  instrumental  in  excavating  another  gnat 
palace  on  the  mound  of  Koyunjik,  besides  discovering  several  new  build- 
ings both  there  and  at  Nimrud.  His  last  discovery  has  been  that  of  a 
room  at  the  latter  palace,  containing  an  immense  number  of  fragments 
of  ivory  and  bronze,  which  appear  to  liave  formed  a  tlinme,  and  the 
furniture  of  an  important  apartment  in  the  palace. 

Mr.  Loftus  is  now  on  his  way  home,  bringing  with  him  these  iToriei^ 
and  all  the  smaller  objects  he  has  collected  during  the  exoavatiou^ 
as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  beautiful  series  of  drawings  prepared  for 
the  Fund  by  Mr.  Boutclicr,  the  artist  employed  by  them  for  the  par- 
pose;  the  latter  fonning  a  more  perfect  series  of  illustration  of  the  styles 
of  Assyrian  sculptures  than  anything  that  has  yet  reached  this  eoontiy 
from  the  East. 

The  Accounts  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year,  duly  audited,  will  be 
presented  to  the  Meeting,  and  will  shew  that  any  further  diminution  of 
its  income  can  ill  be  borne.  The  balance  at  the  close  of  the  last  yeei^s 
account  is  only  £195,  being  £70  less  than  at  the  end  of  1863;  and  of 
that  £105,  all  but  £20,  is  the  balance  remaining  of  the  Fsrliamentaiy 
Grant  in  aid  of  the  publication  of  the  Rawlinson  papers. 

The  Council  greatly  regret  the  loss  of  ten  Annual  Snbseribers  by 
resignation.  They  are  well  aware  that  when  tlie  presence  of  war- 
taxation  is  felt,  one  of  the  readiest  means  of  retrenching  expenditve  is 
found  in  the  discontinuance  of  subscriptions  to  public  societies  ;  but  they 
would  uige  on  the  Members  the  great  importance,  not  only  of  not 
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diminishing,  but  of  promoting  an  increase  of  the  resources  of  the  Sodeiy 
if  it  is  to  caiTy  out  efficiently  the  purposes  for  which  ii  was  founded* 
The  expenses  of  the  Society  are  not  capable  of  diminution,  without 
serious  injury  to  its  best  interests  ;  for  they  consist  principally  of  three 
items  : — first,  the  rent  and  taxes  for  a  respectable  house^  in  which  to 
receive  their  Members,  and  to  preserve  their  Library  and  Museum ; 
secondly,  the  moderate  salaries  of  indispensable  officers ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  charges  for  printing,  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  publications, 
involving  ^the  use  of  various  types,  and  the  frequent  introduction  of 
illustrations  in  lithography,  cannot  be  reduced  below  their  present 
average  standard  without  destroying  the  value  of  the  works  they  put 
forth.  But  the  present  insufficiency  of  liberal  support  to  thb  Insti- 
tution has  now  brought  down  its  income  below  its  ezpenditore,  which 
has  only  been  met  by  sinking  nearly  all  the  floating  balance  of  tiie  year 
preceding.  This  condition  of  our  finances  has  the  effect  not  <mly  of 
cramping  the  operations  of  the  Society  in  thdr  ordinary  coarse^  hui  of 
suspending  any  endeavours  for  their  extension. 

Thei-e  are  various  measures  within  the  scope  of  the  Socie^s  dedgns^ 
on  wliich  they  would  gladly  enter,  were  their  means  sufficient, — mear 
sures  adapted,  and  much  required,  to  meet  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  position  and  relations  of  the  Society,  sinoe  the  days  of 
its  foundation.  Among  those  clianges,  perhaps  the  most  striking  is^  that 
it  is  no  longer,  so  almost  exclusively  as  it  was,  the  recipient  of  original 
communications  on  the  subjects  for  the  investigation  of  which  it  was 
founded,  though  it  may  justly  claim  the  merit  of  having^  by  the  vailed 
and  important  matter  which  it  collected  and  communicated  to  the 
country  through  its  earlier  publications,  awakened  the  desire  for  a  more 
extended  knowledge  of  India.  Researches  into  the  sdenoe^  physical 
condition,  and  arts  of  the  nations  of  Asia,  are  now  prosecuted  by  many 
leai'ned  and  scientific  associations,  which  have^spmng  into  existencie  long 
since  the  establishment  of  this  Institution;  and  our  supply  of  eom.« 
munications  on  Oriental  matters  has  consequently  diminished.  Still, 
however,  it  is  through  this  Society  tliat  the  important  revelations  which 
tlie  energy  of  Rawlinson  has  effected,  and  is  progressively  enlaigh^,  are 
made  known  to  the  world ;  and  the  original  communications  of  oar 
learned  Director,  and  occasional  papers  from  diitingulahed  eehoifn 
and  diligent  mvestigators,  though  far  less  nnmeioiia  than  they,  wcfp 
some  years  since,  still  impart  to  our  journal  an  intem^  pemillaHj 
its  own. 

But  if  some  subjects  which  the  eariy  laboon  of  ,.tiie  Sode^  ifiaq^ 
directed  to  illustrate,  have  been,  in  great  meaioxe^  exhanitejl»  «i4^i^|dbr- 
mation  on  others  of  general  interect  hat  been,  ikevfai^  fiffo ^rtfihm 
channels,  the  topics  of  litezaiy,  8cienlific»  and  geaitd  Inf  wl%aHiTn  hi 
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respect  of  Asia,  have  been  so  m«ltiplied,  and  their  limits  haye  so  TasUy 
expanded,  that  they  now  call  forth,  not  only  the  enlightened  attention 
and  active  energies  of  our  own  countrymen,  but  the  industry  and 
acumen  of  oiir  continental  neighboui's,  especially  those  of  Germany  and 
France.  Without  a  watchful  observation  of  what  is  brought  to  light 
in  those  countries,  a  very  Imperfect  acquaintance  is  kept  up  with  tha 
progress  of  successful  research  on  Asiatic  subjects. 

It  seems  to  follow  from  all  these  considerations  that,  in  addition  to 
its  own  contributions  to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge  respecting  Am 
and  its  inhabitants,  it  is  desirable  that  our  society  should  concentnte 
information  of  whatever  is  produced  or  illustrated  in  respect  of  Asia,  by 
the  learning  and  industry  of  our  own  countrymen  or  by  reudents  in 
foreign  lands  ;  in  a  word,  that  the  inquirer  for  information  respecting 
India  might  be  referred  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  as  the  genenl 
depository  where  investigation  may  be  assisted,  and  study  prosecutedt 
with  the  greatest  prospect  of  benefit.  But  to  attain  these  desirable 
objects,  our  library,  hitherto  composed  of  valuable,  but  unconnected 
donations  by  liberal  benefactors,  must  have  its  deficiencies  systematically 
supplied,  so  that  it  should  contain  whatever  the  student  or  the  man  of 
research  may  desire  to  consult  for  information  on  the  past  or  present 
of  Eastern  Nations.  These  desii-able  improvements  cannot  be  made 
without  larger  resources  than  are  at  our  command. 

Further,  it  would  be  desirable  tliat  the  Journal  should  be  more 
frequently  and  regularly  published,  and  that  it  should  diffhse  early 
information  on  whatever  can  interest  the  scholar  and  the  inquirer  renpect- 
ing  the  races,  the  languages,  tlie  products,  tlie  literatui-e,  the  arts,  the 
institutions,  the  habits  of  its  varied  populations,  and  that  it  should 
contain  occasional  reviews,  summary  analyses,  or  other  notices,  of  recent 
and  valuable  works  relating  to  those  subjects,  whether  in  our  own  or  in 
foreign  languages.  But  to  do  this  effectually  the  time  and  talents  of 
scholars  conversant  with  Oriental  subject^,  and  with  the  languages  In 
which  they  are  treated  by  our  Continental  neighbours,  must  be  secnred 
for  regular  and  continuous  service  ;  and  that  cannot  be  done  withont 
liberal  remuneration.  It  would  be  requisite  also  that  extensive  cor- 
respondence should  be  carried  on  in  order  that  literary  productions  of 
importance  and  value  should  be  early  obtained  from  tlie  quarters  In 
which  they  have  been  produced.  i!ut  little  advance  can  lie  made  fai 
any  of  these  objects  without  a  considerable  accession  to  the  funds  at  the 
command  of  the  Council :  our  field  of  usefulness  is  wide  and  fruitful, 
but  the  resources  at  our  disposal  do  not  allow  us  to  cultivate  it  as  we 
desire. 

Should  the  Society  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain,  at  an  early  period, 
accommodation  in  any  public  building  which  may  be  appropriated  to 
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the  use  of  literary  associations,  the  dnm  which  the  relief  firam  Qte 
present  heavy  charge  for  house-rent  would  liberate,  might  be  betieficiiQIV 
applied  to  enlai-ge  tlie  sphere  of  the  Society's  operations ;  kad  ihe  Ckmnisn 
have  very  sincere  gratification  in  announcing  th&t  oU^  Nbt>l^  J^M^^ 
has  interested  liimself  wahnly  in  our  cause  ;  and  thai  in  aiiftwef  ii  ih 
applications  to  the  Government,  and  the.  presentation  of  a  Memorial  on 
the  subject,  his  Lordship  received  ah  assurance  from  thi)  de^artiii^t  of 
Works,  tiiat  tlie  claim  of  ihe  Society  would  be  considetM  wH^etli^  tti§ 
subject  of  appropriating  buildings  in  fiurlington  Gardisiis  6r  elJMlWlilifdy 
to  the  use  of  the  learned  and  scientific  societies  of  L(M6bii,  (ilibiilfl  c6&l 
for  decision  before  the  Government. 

The  Council  have  not  In  the  ptiBsent  year  madto  o^y  f^MTlddil  lUr 
renewing  tlie  course  of  Evening  Lectures,  which  had  h^ii  |;ivtn  ill  titfc 
two  preceding  years.  The  attendance  of  members,  ettpeeialiy  iiiifii^ 
the  last  Session,  had  not  proved  that  sufficient  inttodit  if^  falftiiil  I& 
those  which  were  delivered  to  encoui-age  an  endeairoiii:  to  pntiO  8h 
gentlemen  wliose  time  was  much  engrossed  by  hboHouA  fl>fe6fl^aBWfc 
during  ihe  day  to  work  up  topics  requiring  reseakih  ikhd  llibbii^y  to  be 
produced  before  such  small  assemblies  as  had  m^  tb  hetf  tiie  Ui^tttidb 
of  1853-4. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  members  assemblMl  ^  ihil  Afifi^ 
Meeting  to  elect  a  President,  the  period  of  threb  j^Mril  lUHUil  dlpKi 
since  the  appointment  of  the  I^oble  ChldhnAn,  bM  AMibiUftoi;  \S  ikU 
office.  The  experience  which  the  Council  and  the  Society  have  had  of 
the  invariable  kindness  and  courtfesy  of  the  Noble  Lord,  and  his  readiness 
to  exert  his  influence  for  our  benefit  when  occasion  presented  itself  on 
which  it  could  be  rendered  available,  havs  dtiljr  iniptMiSd  lift  with 
feelings  of  great  regi-et  that  ills  Lordship  haS  nbt  ttSbii  ibl^^jr  IWril 
of  severe  indisposition  and  absence  from  Londdti,  id  |^t4  ilt  mi  Bfaefii 
of  his  presence  and  his  counsel  to  the  extent  to  .#hidi  w§  Hii  MSSUk 
that  it  would  have  been  his  desire  to  do  66.    ' 

In  recommending  a  successor  to  the  I^resideliiifll  Chiill',  WA  CodiflSl 
anticipate  the  cordial  concurrence  of  th6  ^tieraf  bod^  in  thil  sfibbttttl 
that  we  shall  be  only  offering  a  jtist  tHbutS  to  thi  ptt^HAxOlU  i^^ 
fications  of  our  learned  Director  to  hold  ths  tedlii  ^Mttsiil  j^HHite 
all  that  concerns  the  object  for  Whieh  thl»  tU^'AMUii  Bofllgfe 
embodied,  f  we  call  upon  him  to  fkc^pt,  M  tti^  ttHiil^fiMt  II  W|% 
the  highest  place  in  the  Society  of  wtiiidi  ii^  liM.M  ioi|  fiMii  tM  Ml 
may  he  continue  !  the  honour  and  fttftjr* 

The  foUowing  five  Gentlemen  will  go  m  6!CMMi^iMnii^ 
year,  in  cohfonnity  with  the  Roles  of  tliil  Sdcj^r^  9.Mk  ttHf 
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Lewis,  Ksq.,  Major  Oliplianty  Sir  Ei-skine  Perry,  Sir  Richard  YyTyin; 
and  it  will  be  for  the  Meeting  to  fill  up  the  vacancies.  The  Gooncil 
submit  for  your  election  the  following  names : — Colonel  Rawluuon, 
N.  B.  Edmonstone,  Esq.,  John  Muir,  Esq.,  Sir  Thomas  Edward  Cole- 
brooke,  Bart.,  and  John  Pollard  Willoughby,  Esq. 

The  Committee  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fand  have  published, 
during  the  past  year,  the  text  and  scholia  of  the  '^Divmn  of  tin 
Huzailis,"  edited  by  Dr.  Kosegarten,  of  Greifswald.  The  oonclnding 
and  supplementary  volume  of  the  Lexicon  of  Haji  Khalfa,  edited  and 
translated  by  Professor  6.  Flugel,  the  completion  of  which  was  ooofi- 
dently  expected  last  year,  has  not  yet  appeared.  The  delay  has  been 
chiefly  occasioned  by  the  labour  necessary  to  snpply  the  very  usefnl 
addition  of  copious  indexes ;  and  as  the  Professor  has  been  requested 
not  to  extend  the  work  beyond  the  present  seventh  Yolume,  sixty  sheeti 
of  which  are  already  printed,  it  is  hoped  that  this  valuable  work  will  be 
soon  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  Committee  liave  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Reverend  Canon 
Cureton,  to  publish,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Committee,  his  interssting 
translation  from  the  Syriac,  entitled  **  Spicilegium  Syriacam.'*  Tbii 
work,  which  is  accompanied  by  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  oomprisai 
curious  Ante-Nicene  remains  of  Syriac  Theology  and  Philosophy,  and  will 
probably  greatly  illustrate  the  state  of  feeling  and  learning  upon  those 
subjects  which  prevailed  when  the  Mohammedan  system  oommeneed. 

AUDITORS'  REPORT. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  financial  Aeconnti  ef 
the  Society,  was  then  read  by  John  Muir,  Esq. 

The  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  tlie  past  year, 
beg  to  report  that  they  have  gone  over  them  and  found  them  oomct» 
and  properly  vouched.  In  presenting  this  Report,  they  b^  to  remaik 
that  while  the  Ordinary  Receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  tmly 
£92911«.d<i.,  the  Disbursements  amounted  to  £9998t.l<^or£69 16;t.lOA 
in  excess  of  the  Receipts.  This  result  is  not  attributable  to  aiqr 
extraordinary  outlay  during  the  year  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  though  we 
observe  one  unusual  charge  in  the  accounts,  viz.,  that  of  £75  Af,  l(kC 
for  a  Catalogue  of  MSS.,  yet,  as  only  one  Number  of  the  Journal  was 
printed  last  year,  the  total  amount  of  the  Printer's  Bill  for  1854  fsU 
short  of  that  for  1853  by  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  ;  and  the  total 
expenditure  for  1854  was  less  than  that  for  1853  by  about  the  same  sum* 

In  estimating  our  probable  receipts  for  the  current  year,  we  see 
reason  to  apprehend  some  falling- off  as  compared  with  laatytar;  and 
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as  it  does  not  appeai:  possible  that  our  disbunements  can  be  reduced 
materially  below  their  present  standard,  we  sliall  not  be  in  a  pontion 
to  meet  cun*ent  demands  without  a  still  further  reduction  of  our 
balance. 

In  these  circumstances,  as  it  would  be  very  undenrable  to  continue 
to  draw  on  the  funded  capital  of  the  Society  to  meet  ordinary  cbaigee, 
we  b^  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  members  to  this  unsatia&ctory  state 
of  our  finances,  and  would  suggest  that  individual  members  ahoidd  use 
their  best  efforts  for  enlisting  their  respective  friends  among  the  Society's 
supporters. 

T.  C.  ROBERTSON. 

T.  EDWARD  COLEBROOKK 

JOHN  MUIR. 
19th  May,  1855. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Honoubablb  Pbrct  Sujtbk,  seoonded  by 
W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq,  and  carried  unanimously : — 

**  That  the  Reports  of  the  Council,  and  of  the  Auditorily  be  received 
and  adopted ;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  to  the 
Auditors  for  their  services  upon  this  occasion." 

It  was  moved  by  Sir  Thomas  Edward  ColkbiooU,  and  seconded 
by  Major>G£neral  Baonold,  and  carried  untfnimoualy  >-•   . 

<<  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  preamted  to  the  RiftBT 
Honourable  Lord  Ashburton  for  presiding  over  the  afiairs  of  the 
Society  for  the  last  three  years,  and  for  the  readiness  which  His  Lordship 
has  always  evinced  to  promote  its  interests." 

Lord  Asuburton  acknowledged  the  thanks. voted  to  him  on  his 
retirement  from  the  Presidentship ;  and  delivered  the  following  address 
on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Society  : —  , 

I  thank  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke  for  the  friendly  and  £[^vorable 
manner  in  which  he  has  introduced  my  name,  but  he  will  pardon  me, 
I  hope,  if  I  hesitate  to  accept  his  meed  of  praise  for  the  continued 
interest  I  take  in  Indian  affairs.  That  can  scareely  be  con^dered  a 
merit  which  is  shared  by  every  individual  who  lias  at  any  time  taken 
an  earnest  part  in  the  responsibilities  of  Indian  Government. 

Our  relations  with  that  country  are  of  a  natore  to  onnelHate  •  frr 
more  lasting  sympathy  than  can  be  produced  by  the  patty  party  datalla 
of  our  Home  or  even  of  our  Coloi^  Office.  We  have  anbdned  and 
made  utterly  dependent  upon  our  will  sixty  ndlliona  id  helpleai  nnsa- 
sisting  beings ;  we  have  dethroned  th^  primes^  imporeriihed  their 
gentry,  annulled  their  kws,  and  now  by  the  oontaet  of  a  higher  ^* 
liaation  we  are  obliterating  thehr  creedi^  naagea,  and  hahiln  of  tbom^V 
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All  this  we  have  done,  not  under  the  compulsion  of  destiny,  but  of  otir 
own  free  will,  for  our  own  purposes.  And  now  that  it  has  become  our 
care  to  sow  fresh  seed  over  the  waste  we  have  created,  can  It  be  attri- 
buted as  a  merit  to  a  sower  of  that  seed,  that  he  has  not  foigOttente 
watch  its  growth,  never  ceased  to  pray  for  its  success  T 

Sir  Edward  Colebrooke  has  likewise  spoken  with  ftroar  a&d  eOMl- 
deration  of  the  many  deficiencies  to  be  found  in  my  services  as  Pnridenl 
of  your  Society.  Permit  me  to  assure  you  tliat  these  deficiencies  hafi 
arisen  from  no  indifference  to  the  honor  you  have  conferred  on  inS^  no 
lukewarmness  in  the  objects  you  pursue.  I  never  would  liave  Tentared 
to  accept  the  office  of  presiding  over  your  Councils,  however  great  that 
distinction,  if  I  could  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of  being  for  two 
consecutive  seasons  totally  disabled  from  the  performance  of  its  duties. 
The  bcbt  requital,  however,  gentlemen,  that  I  can  make  to  yon  for  jonr 
indulgent  forbearance  is,  that  I  should  proceed  at  once  without  further 
allusion  to  myself,  to  perform  the  last  task  remaining  to  me,  and  make 
some  few  observations,  in  obedience  to  precedent,  upon  such  changes  as 
have  occurred  during  my  stewardship  materially  to  afi«ct  the  intereil% 
or  modify  the  operations,  of  our  Society.  This  Imbit  of  periodied 
revision,  irksome  and  unprofitable  as  it  may  oflen  appear,  haa  nenr* 
theless  its  use,  for  in  the  present  revolutionary  succession  of  evenli 
it  becomes  us  ever  to  be  on  the  watch,  that  our  institntiona  con- 
tinue suited  to  tlie  wants  and  emergencies  of  the  times,  lest^  as  in  As 
case  of  the  dole  to  the  wayfarers  at  St.  Cross,  we  may  be  doing  miaehisf 
instead  of  good,  or  as  in  the  case  of  Emigration  Societies  we  may  bs 
found  expending  our  means  and  energies  to  produce  resnlts  bettsr 
accompHsiied  by  the  attractions  of  Australian  gold  and  otlier  preH- 
dential  agencies. 

But  I  have  no  such  change  to  announce  with  regard  to  year 
Society.  My  business  will  be,  on  the  contr.iry,  to  prove  that  its  cUinH 
on  your  exertions  are  at  this  moment  moi-e  stringent,  more  imperaiiTi^ 
than  was  ever  contemplated  by  our  illustrious  and  far-sighted  founder. 

But  before  I  go  to  that  part  of  my  subject  allow  me  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  the  Report  which  has  just  been  read.  I  see  no  reason 
for  discouragement  because  our  funds  have  suffered  from  the  pment 
temporary  stagnation  of  tr<ide,  neither  should  we  repine,  I  think.  If  the 
establishment  of  the  Geological,  Mincralogical,  and  Statistical  Societiei^ 
should  have  withdrawn  from  us  as  well  as  from  the  Royal  Society, 
some  active  members  from  our  ranks,  some  interesting  papers  from  onr 
recorded  proceedings.  The  same  fate  has  attended  other  parent  insti- 
tutions :  the  Fever,  Consumption,  and  Cancer  Hospitals  haTe  robbed 
St.  George's  and  St.  Bartholemew's,  both  of  cases  for  their  stady,  and  of 
funds  for  their  support. 
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It  is  not  for  the  friends  of  progress  to  grieve  over  a  change,  which, 
however  it  may  restrict  our  sphere  of  action,  must  hy  the  division  ox 
labor  and  concenti-ation  of  eiFort  do  more  for  the  geography,  mine- 
ralogy, and  statistics  of  India  than  can  ever  be  efiected  by  our  desultory 
appliances.  We  are  not  struggling  for  the  monopoly  of  doing  good,  it  is 
enough  for  us  that  it  should  be  done.  The  field  withdrawn  from  our 
care  is  barren  in  comparison  with  that  which  remains,  and  1  now  revert 
to  the  main  object  of  my  observations  with  the  view  of  shewing  that 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  during  the  period  of  my  stewardship 
have  given,  and  are  now  giving,  a  more  vital  importance  to  the  special 
operations  of  this  Society  than  was  ever  even  contemplated  by  ifi 
founders. 

The  first  of  these  special  operations  to  which  t  shall  allude  ii^  thai 
of  disseminating  in  this  country  a  knowledge  of  Indian  prodncta.  This 
work  has  been  so  usefully  carried  out  by  the  ingenious  and  eflfectiTe 
lectures  of  Dr.  Royle  within  our  walls,  that  the  East  India  Cbmjpany 
have  assigned  to  him,  at  the  public  cost,  a  still  more  extensive  sphere  of 
action.  And  they  are  right;  for  unless  the  foreign  purchaser  be  brought 
in  to  relieve  the  overstocked  markets  of  Indian  produce,-  one  of  two 
fearful  alternatives  must  ensue,  fatal  alike  to  our  Indian  Empire:  we 
must  either  greatly  reduce  the  land  revenue  and  bring  on  finaneiol 
embarrassment,  or  we  must,  by  continuing  it  at  its  present  vata,  iinposi 
oh  the  Ryot  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  an  ever  inbrearihg  portion  of 
his  crop  in  order  to  defray  it.  To  shew  that  this  is  aii  mcreasinf 
danger,  t  might  almost  content  myself  with  citing  the  acts  of  the'KasI 
East  India  Government.  It  is  only  now  that  they  have  become 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  taking  active  measures  for  its  remedy. 
Not  only  have  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Royle,  but  they  hati^ 
spent  five  lacs  of  rupees  in  the  assortment  of  goods  for  the  PiufiS 
Exhibition. 

Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  every  extehsioh  of  our  rule,  erexy 
improvement  of  our  administration,  increases  the  produce  to  be  sold  by 
the  secure  and  peaceful  cultivator,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  mafket 
for  that  produce  is  diminished  by  the  dissolution  of  the  native  coiirt% 
by  the  impoverishment  of  the  gentry,  and  the  disbimdmeiii  of  thebr 
retaineis.  Nay,  the  very  blessing  of  cheaper  and  better  dothin|^  t^ 
produce  of  our  power  looms,  has  aggravated  the  mischief  l>y  the  rain  of 
whole  districts  of  weavers,  who  have  become  ia  ecmsequeiioe  prbdiueii^ 
instead  of  purchasers,  of  food. 

^he  next  function  to  which  1  will  allude  fs^  that  of  inte8ttgmtin|  miA 
feeording  the  histories,  manners^  laws,  and  usages  of  Asbtle  nltioai 
with  a  view  to  keep  unbroken  the  links  which  oonneet  khi  Mftfiii 
efKHBhs  of  man*8  existence.    And  let  ine  here  obsenre  that  we  8o  ttJU^ 
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not  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  taste,  but  for  the  fulfihneut  of  a  duty.  It 
would  ill  l)ecoine  civilized  England  to  incur  the  reproach  justly  levelled 
against  the  then  barbarous  Roman  for  the  extinction  of  all  traoei  of 
Cartliaginian  civilization,  or  against  the  then  brutal  Spaniard  for  baring 
oblitemted  from  the  world's  history,  every  record  of  the  only  cnltiratcd 
people  of  America. 

We  have  undertaken,  I  may  almost  say  on  behalf  of  the  Gorem- 
ment,  to  fulfil  this  obligation,  and  the  Government  acknowledges  our 
services  by  her  annual  pittance.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  India 
to  make  this  obligation  less  imp.rative?  Far  from  it.  The  sphere  ot 
our  action  has  been  from  year  to  year  enlarged,  by  the  overthrow  tu 
dynasties  whose  pride  it  was  to  encourage  native  learnings  and  preserve 
the  records  of  their  ancestors.  But  a  still  greater  change  is  ftbont  (u 
result  from  the  extension  of  education,  in  accordance  with  the  saggestion 
of  the  admirable  Report  which  has  been  just  issued. 

By  that  scheme  a  new  world  of  thought  is  opened  out  to  the  natife 
student.  He  is  encouraged  to  desert  his  own  barren  literature  for  the 
more  fruitful  brauches  of  knowledge  to  be  acquired  through  the  litcisr 
turc  of  the  West. 

We  rejoice  to  bee  this  change.  It  bids  fair  to  regenerate  the  faith,  to 
improve  the  social  relations,  and  purify  the  morals  of  our  brethren  in 
India,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  advancement  in  art,  wealth,  and 
comfort;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  imposes  dti  us  the  necessity  of  taking 
on  ourselves  the  duties  not  only  of  the  Soveraigns  whom  we  have 
dethrcmed,  but  also  of  the  learned  bodies  whose  attention  has  been 
diverted  through  our  means  to  more  attractive  studies. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  and  most  important  change  of  all,  the  chaqge 
in  the  Government  of  India,  consummated  by  the  late  Charter  Act.  In 
this  room  we  are  not  politicians.  Whether  in  this  room  or  out  of  this 
room  we  are  good  and  loyal  Knglishmcn ;  we  accept  with  submission 
the  laws  of  our  country;  we  do  our  best  to  work  them  for  good.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  I  now  allude  to  the  late  Charter  Act.  My  object  is 
to  show,  that  if  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  this  Society,  it  was 
desirable  that  the  people  of  England  should  be  made  conversant  with 
the  wants,  wishes  and  feelings  of  their  Indimi  fellow-subjects,  it 
becomes  ten-fold  more  imperative  now,  when  an  act  luu  been  paseed 
which  must,  step  by  step,  reduce  the  Government  of  India  to  a  pare 
despotism  of  ignorant  men,  unchecked  by  the  voice  of  the  goremedi 
and  answerable  only  to  tlie  control  of  public  opinion  in  this  country'. 

The  Bill  of  last  session,  to  an  ordinary  observer,  makes  but  littk 
change  in  the  distribution  of  power  between  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
the  Board  of  Control,  but  to  any  man  cognizant  of  the  working  of  the 
system,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  tlie  balance  of  power  so  carefvllj 
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establblied  by  ^Ir.  Pitt  has  been  destroyed,  and  that  the  Court  is  left  at 
this  moment  at  the  mercy  of  the  minister  of  the  day. 

The  Government  of  India,  as  conceived  by  Mr.  Pitt^  consisted  of  an 
Indian  element  and  an  Imperial  element. 

From  the  Indian  element  he  required  the  traditional  knowledge,  the 
kindred  sympathies  which  should  connect  the  governors  with  the 
governed ;  from  the  Imperial  element  he  demanded  only  that  extent  of 
control  which  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  predominance  of  Imperial 
above  local  interests.  Power  was  therefore  given  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  to  overrule  any  and  every  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Ditectors, 
but  in  order  to  prevent  the  abusive  exercise  of  this  power  to  the  super- 
cession  of  administration  by  the  Courts  Mr.  Pitt  left  the  Direeton  so 
independent  in  their  origin,  so  powerful  to  work  on  public  opinion  at 
home,  as  to  enable  them  to  witlistand  the  usurpations  of  the  Board  of 
Control. 

They  represented  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  composed  at  that  time 
of  the  best  of  the  trade  of  London.  They  had  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  India  and  Cliina;  they  held  the  distribution  of  a  patroni^ 
more  valuable  than  that  of  the  Crown.  The  result  was,  that  in  spite  of 
the  omnipotence  of  the  Board,  the  Court  did  in  very  deed  carry  on  the 
administration  of  India;  and  it  is  to  that  administration  by  men  of 
Indian  interest^  Indian  knowledge,  and  European  intelUgenee^  that  we 
owe  the  wonderful  expansion  of  our  glorious  Eastern  l^pire.      « 

Every  change  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whether  wise  or  unwise, 
necessary  or  unnecessary,  has  tended  to  impair  the  balance  of  power 
which  constituted  the  leading  feature  of  his  Constitution* 

Tiie  monopolies  of  trade  were  withdrawn,  the  Proprietors  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  annuitants.  They  became  less  fit  for  the 
responsible  duties  of  election.  No  care  was  taken  to  repair  the  mischief 
by  the  infusion  of  other  elements  of  independence  and  didnterestedness. 

Still,  however,  the  prestige  of  past  greatness  supported  the  Directors, 
and  public  opinion  gave  them  strength  to  resist  any  gross  usurpation  of 
their  salutary  functions;  but  by  the  proceedings  of  these  last  years  their 
weakness  has  been  manifested  to  the  worlds  the  character  of  the  pro« 
prietary  body  which  elects  them  has  been  exposed,  and  virtually  con- 
demned by  Uie  verdict  of  Parliament;  and  the  result  is^  thai  one  portion 
of  the  Dii-ectors  are  selected  by  a  discredited  Constituency,  while  th* 
other  portion  are  to  sit  witli  them  at  the  choice  of  the  Tery  power 
whose  usurpation  they  are  intended  to  resist 

How  can  we  expect  tliat  such  a  body,  mulcted  of  half  of  fheir  power, 
by  the  loss  of  their  principal  patronage^  dlsoonneeted  from  the  elvfl 
service,  exercising  an  authority  which  was  pronounced  by  minlsten  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  merely  prorisional,  how  can  wo  ocpeet 
them  to  resist  the  omnipotence  of  ihe  minister? 
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We  may  expect,  therefore,  to  see  the  Government  of  Indm 
on  according  to  tlie  good  pleasure  of  the  minister  who  may  liappea  for 
the  time  to  represent  the  cun-ent  public  opinion  of  this  countiy.  It  ii^ 
therefore,  to  the  cultivation  of  that  public  opinion,  as  th«  only  check  to 
preserve  the  lives  and  liberties  of  our  Indian  brethren,  that  tbe  best 
enei-gies  of  our  Institution  must  be  diverted.  Wherever,  therefora,  we 
turn,  whether  we  regard  the  gradual  but  far  from  imperceptihl^  clianfH 
induced  l)y  the  unfolding  of  successive  events,  or  whether  we  )ook  to  the 
more  striking  changes  brought  on  by  the  direct  agency  of  man,  wo  in 
ample  reason  for  congratulation  that  this  Society  bae  been  eatabliibedy 
that  it  still  continues  to  present  objects  worthy  of  eaznesi  punoit  to  aa 
association  of  serious  men. 

We  see  fui-ther  that  a  Society  which  peiibrms  inch  funciioae  9M 
these  in  aid  of  tlie  Government,  has  claims  upon  that  Government  fiv 
beyond  any  whicli  can  be  put  forward  by  other  Societies  in  thie  metro- 
polis. I  liave  urged  tliose  claims,  and  I  trust  that  they  will  have  due 
.weight  when  the  assignment  of  rooms  in  Burlington  House  is  made. 

Lastly,  Gentlemen,  before  1  sit  down,  allow  me  to  congratulate  yea 
upon  the  appointment  you  have  made  in  your  new  President. 

The  learned  Societies  in  tliis  country,  unlike  similar  Societiee  ahroidi 
consist  of  two  classes ;  they  include  not  only  men  of  thouglit,  but  mea 
also  of  influence  and  action;  not  only  tliose  who  investigate  trutli  andmaki 
great  discoveries,  but  those  also  who  populariaee  and  put  them  in  pracUcB. 

Each  of  these  classes  has  within  itself  its  own  special  jealoueiea  end 
asperities;  each  has  the  property  of  neutralizing  the  asperitiee  and 
jealousies  of  the  other.  Separate  these  classes,  and  you  will  find  their 
Society  constrained,  unimaginative,  almost  insipid;  fuse  them  together, 
and  you  will  not  only  find  their  faults  neutralized,  but  their  efficiency 
increased.  It  is  true  that  the  unlearned  members  contribute  no  know- 
ledge of  their  own,  but  they  do  contribute  that  unfeigned  eympathyi 
that  ready  admiration,  which  ai-e  powerful  incentives  to  exertion  in 
others.  Add  further,  that  they  stand  as  a  disinterested,  nnsnepecied 
medium  between  rivals  to  prevent  the  rude  jar  of  immediate  contaot 
It  would  be  as  unwise  to  remove  the  worldly  element  from  tlie  meetiagi 
of  the  learned  as  it  would  be  exclude  the  humanizing  infiuenoe  of 
women  from  general  society. 

It  lias  been  the  habit  of  our  various  scientific  associatiomi  to  edeei 
their  otTice  bearers  indifferently  from  these  two  cluaaes,  but  on  this 
occasion  there  can  be  no  doubt,  no  embarrassment,  in  the  choice.  We 
liave  in  our  ranks  one  who  unites  in  liis  own  ]>erson  the  highest  qualifi- 
cations of  both.  It  was  with  pride,  therefore,  that  we  have  all  haitoned, 
learned  and  unlearned,  to  secure  to  the  Asiatic  Society  the  advaiitegee  to 
be  derived  from  the  lustre  of  his  name,  the  extent  of  hie  knowledge 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels. 
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Before  I  sit  down,  let  me  tbank  you  for  the  patience  with  which  yon 
have  listened  to  me.  If  I  have  trespasGied  too  long  on  yonr  attention^ 
if  I  have  used  language  too  strong  for  the  occasion,  it  is  because  I  feel 
deeply.  The  task  you  have  undertaken  is  a  serious  task.  It  involvea 
the  welfare  of  sixty  millions  of  human  beings. 

The  following  vote  was  moved  by  Captain  Eastwxck,  aeoonded  by 
Professor  GoldstUckrr,  and  carried  unanimously  :  — 

**  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  offerred  to  the  Director, 
the  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  Council  of  the  Society,  for  their  zealous 
exertions  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  offioefl^^M  essential  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Society." 

It  was  moved  by  Major-Gbnbral  fiAaifOLD,  seeonM  by  Bo|I|ebt 
HuNTUR,  Esq.,  and  carried  unanimously  :^ 

''That  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  Secretaryy 
Treasurer,  and  Librarian  for  their  sealous  fulfilmmt  qI  |he  duties 
devolving  upon  them." 

The  Treasurer  and  the  Secretary  acknowledged  thf  TOte. 

L.  R.  Reid,  Esq.,  and  K.  B.  H.  MAOtBNzi^  Esq.^  baving  been 
appointed  Scrutineers,  the  Meeting  proceeded  to  ballot  ibr  Officers  and 
Council,  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations  of  the  Sode^. 

At  the  close  of  the  ballot.  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  was  declared 
unanimousl}'  elected  to  fill  the  office  of  President  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  three  years. 

Charles  Elliott,  Esq.,  Richard  Clabxi,  Esq.,  and  Joan 
Shakespear,  Esq.,  were  severally  declared  re-eleoted  to  the  r^speetiva 
offices  of  Treasurer,  Honorary  Secretary,  and  Librariaa;  and  the 
following  members  were  reported  to  be  elected  i^to  the  Council  for  the 
ensuing  year:  —  Bagnold,  Major-General ;  Bland,  ]Di[athan|el,  ti|q.; 
Bosanquet,  J.  W.,  Esq. ;  Briggs,  General  John,  F.B.S  ^  Colelqxwkc^  Sir 
Thomas  Edward,  Bart.;  Edmonstone,  N.  B.,  Esq.;  Fiigowan,  Japies, 
Esq.;  Latham,  Dr.  R.  6.;  Muir,  John,  Esq.;  Pollock,  Uanlaiia^Geii^mlr 
Sir  George,  G.C.B.;  Priaulx,  Osmond  De  BeauYcdr,  Ei^.;  ^wllnson. 
Colonel,  C.B. ;  Robertson,  T.  C,  Esq.;  Sykes^  Oolond»  V.^iJB.;  WUr 
loughby,  J.  P.,  Esq. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Right  Hononcabb  Chalii|pi||i  Ibr  hlf' 
conduct  in  the  Chair;  and  the  next  Ordinaiy  Mai 

for  the  2nd  of  June. 
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